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PREFATORY NOTE. 


I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness in the preparation of 
this article to my teachers, Prof. C. H. Toy, LL.D., and Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard University. While they are not responsible 
for the views expressed, or for any imperfections the work may con- 
tain, they have both aided me very materially with many valuable 
suggestions. Especially am I indebted to Prof. Lyon for the great 
assistance rendered.me in preparing the Assyrian transliterations and 
translations. G. A. B. 


Tue word 7iamat* is an Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew 
DTN,+ and is in Assyrian the name both of the personified 


sea and of a female mythical sea-monster. 


*Since this article was written, Dr. Jensen of Strasburg has pub- 
lished his volume, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier. This whole article, 
- except the transliterations and translations of tablets iv. and v., was 
written before seeing his work, and independently of it. In the trans- 
lation of these tablets I am indebted to him for some suggestions, which 
are acknowledged in the notes. : 

+ Although tamtu=ti.amtu is the more apparent Assyrian equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew DYN, yet the use of tiamat in the sense of tamtu in 
the following passages indicates that tamtu and tiamat have at the root 
the same meaning. In V. R. 2.58 and Lyon’s Assyrian Manual 21.8 we 
have m Ya-hi-mil-ki apal-su 8a ma-ti-ma ti-amat la i-bi-ra ‘ Yahimilki 
his son, who had never crossed the sea.” In the first Creation Tablet, 
l. 4, the primal sea is called mu-wm-mu ti-amat. So Lyon’s Sargon- 
texte, p. 23, 1. 25 sq. (also Winckler’s Keilschriftteate Sargons, p. 48, 
1. 25): U-ma-am Sadi u ti-amat ina a-ban Sadi zak-ri ina niklat Nin-id- 
gal u-si-pis-ma ‘assemblages of animals of the mountain and the sea 

made of the stone of the lofty mountain by the skill of Ea.’ Again, 
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Our sources of information regarding the conceptions of her 
are three: viz., Damascius, Berosos, and the Babylonian -ac- 
count of the Creation. 

Damascius, a pagan philosopher who flourished in the early 

art of the 6th Cent. A. D., in his work entitled ’Azopiae xaé 
tay dpyayv, Cap. 125, says: 


“But of the Barbarians the Babylonians seem to pass by in 
silence one origin of all things, and to hold that there were two, 
and’ Azaoa@v, making ’Azaowy the husband of Tav9é, 
and calling her the mother of the gods, from whom an only-be- 
gotten son, M@uvyis, was born ; him I regard as the visible uni- 
verse, generated from the two principles. From these same 
another generation came forth, Jay7 and 4ayos. Then also from 
these same a third, viz. Kiooapy and ’Aogowpos, from whom 
are born three, *Avds and “JAAzvos and’ Aos; and from’ Aos and 
4avxun a son was born, who they say was a demiurge.” 


This information Damascius, who was banished by Justinian 
tq Persia in 529 A. D., doubtless obtained at nearly first hand 
from the Babylonians themselves. 

The points of accord between this extract from Damascius 
and the Babylonian Creation Tablets are, as we shall see, 
numerous and interesting. We can, however, only stop here 
to note that according to Damascius the Babylonians believed 


in a female generative principle, from which all things, even 
the gods themselves, were produced, and that her name was 
Tavdé. This word Tavdé* is undoubtedly equivalent to the 
Babylonian-Assyrian Tiamat. 

Our second source of information is Berosos, a priest in the 
temple of Bél at Babylon in the days of Alexander the Great, 
who wrote a history of his country in Greek, drawing his infor- 


I. R. 56, Col. vi. 45: Ki-ma i-bir ti-a-am-ti ‘like the passage of the sea. 
And lastly, I. R. 59, Col. ii. 15: I[8tu ti-a-am-ti i-liti a-di ti-a-am-ti Sa- 
ap-li-ti ‘from the upper sea unto the lower sea.’ 

Tiamat and tamtu, then, seem both to be from the stem ON, the 
stem of DNA. Apparently the meaning was originally the same, but 
in use they were differentiated, tamtu being used for the ordinary sea, 
and tiamat for the primeval sea and then for the dragon which person- 
ified it. They each retain so much of the root-meaning, however, that 
tiamat is not infrequently used for tamtu. 

* Tavdé is really a transliteration into Greek, not of Tiamat itself but 
of its synonym tamtu (Lenormant first pointed out this fact, Bérose, 
p. 86). The m in Assyrian was often pronounced v (see Delitzsch’s 
Assyrian Grammar, § 44), and its nearest equivalent in Greek would be 
v. The ¥ repvesents the Semitic fricative t. The 455713 letters seem 
to have been fricative between two vowels in Assyrian, as in Hebrew 
and Aramaic (see Delitzsch’s Assyr. Gram., $48). The u of tamtu is the 
ending, represented in Ta? by «. In classic Greek it would have been 
the usual fem. ending 7. 
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mation, no doubt, largely from the archives of the temple in 
which he exercised his priesthood. His work, unfortunately, is 
lost, and we know it only through fragments menace by 
other historians. The fragments which are of especial interest 
to us are found in the history of Alexander Polyhistor, a native 
of Ephesus or Phrygia, who was taken prisoner in the war of 
Sulla and sold to Cornelius Lentulus, al became pedagogue to 
his children. Polyhistor wrote descriptions of the geography 
and history of the different countries, in forty-two books. In 
his description of Babylonia he quotes Berosos as follows (ef. 
Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 23): 


“There was a time in which there existed nothing but dark- 
ness, and an abyss of waters, wherein resided most hideous beings, 
who were produced of a two-fold (?) principle. There appeared 
men, some of whom were furnished with two wings, others with 
four, and with two faces. They had one body but two heads, 
the one of a man the other of a woman, and likewise in their sev- 
eral organs they were both male and female. Other human fig- 
ures were to be seen with the legs and horns of goats; some had 
horses’ feet, while others united the hind-quarters of a horse 
with the body of a man, resembling in shape the hippo-centaurs. 
Bulls, likewise, were bred there with the heads of men, and dogs 
with fourfold bodies terminated in their extremities with the 
tails of fishes ; horses, also, with the heads of dogs; men, too, 
and other animals with the heads and bodies of horses and the 
tails of fishes. In short, there were creatures in which were com- 
bined the limbs of animals of every species. In addition to these, 
fishes, reptiles, serpents, with other monstrous animals which as- 
sume each other’s shape and countenance. Of all which were 
preserved delineations in the temple of Belus at Babylon. The 
person who presided over them was a woman, Omordéca,* which 
in the Chaldean language is OaAar$, in Greek Sadacoa, 
the sea, but which might equally be interpreted the moon. All 
things being in this situation, Belus came and cut the woman 
asunder ; and from one half of her he formed the earth and from 
the other half the heavens, and at the same time destroyed the 
animals within her. All this, he says, was an allegorical descrip- 
tion of nature.” 


In this extract we have an undoubted description of Tiamat, 
her name appearing here as Oaddrd (though, as we shall see, 
Berosos and the cuneiform give different phases of the myth), 
and its meaning being given as the sea, in which sense, as 
shown above, it is often used in the cuneiform inscriptions. 


* Delitzsch su mute that this may be formed from wmmu khubur: 
‘a 


third Creation let, 1. 23. 
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We must endeavor to bear these statements in mind until we 
have examined the Assyrian Creation Tablets, in order to 
ad from the combined material our knowledge of the 

abylonian Tiamat. 

The first tablet of the Babylonian Creation series is represented 
by a fragment in the British Museum (k. 5419) containing ten 
whole lines and parts of eight others. It is from Nineveh, and 
is written in the Assyrian character. It begins as follows: 


1. “ At a time when above the heaven was not named, 
2. (And) beneath the earth had no existence, 
3. The abyss was first their generator ; 
. Mummu Tiamat was the bringer forth of them all ; 
. Their waters together were embosomed. 
. (When) corn (?) was not gathered, nor (even) a field seen ; 
. When none of the gods had been produced, 
. Nor had existence, nor fixed destiny. 
. The [great] gods were created 
. Lahmu (and) Lahamu came forth... . 
. Until they grew up 
. Shar (and) Kishar were created 
. Distant days 
. The god Anu 


This tablet agrees with Damascius in making Tiamat a 
female generative principle, from which all things, even the 
gods themselves, were born. It agrees also with Berosos in 
making her a being of the sea. 

The second tablet of this series is represented by an unpub- 
lished fragment in the British Museum. Prof. Delitzsch, who 
has examined it, says in his Assyrisches Woérterbuch, p. 65, 
that it contains the nine concluding lines of the original tablet, 
and is identified as one of this series by the colophon duppu 
sini inuma ilis ‘tablet second of Zauma-ilis.” It will be 
noticed that Znawma tis are the Assyrian words with which the 
first tablet begins, and were used as the title of the whole 


*The Assyrian transliterated text is :—1. J-nu-ma [i] lis la na-bu-i 
Sa-ma-mu. 2. Sap-lis [irsi|-tum Su-ma la zak-rat. 3. apsu-ma ris-tu-t% 
za-ru-Su-un. 4. mu-um-mu ti-amat mu-ul-li-da-at gim-ri-3u-um. 5. 
mi-PL-Su-nu is-ti-nis i-hi-ku-u-ma. 6. gi-pa-ra la ki-is-su-ra su-sa-a la 
7. i-nu-ma ildni-PL la Su-pu-t% ma-na-ma, 8. Su-ma la zuk-ku-ru 
Si-ma-tu la... 9. ib-ba-nu-t-ma iléni-PL [rabiti]. 10. Lu Lah-mu 
La-ha-mu_ us-ta-pu-t 11. a-di ir-bu-i.... 

Sar wu Ki-Sar ib-ba-nu{i]... 13. ur-ri-ku @mi-PL sir 
14, ILU A-nu 15. Assur ILu... 


The cuneiform text of this fragment is published in Delitzsch’s Assy- 
rische Lesestiicke’®, p. 93, and in Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, p. 62. 


| | 15. The god Ashur, the god .... .* 
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poem, just as FYWNID in Hebrew was used as the title of 
Genesis. 

From the nine concluding lines on this fragment we learn, 
on the authority of Delitzsch, that the tablet contained the 
offer of Marduk to take Tiamat and avenge the gods. Why it 
was necessary for Marduk to take Tiamot and avenge the vods 
does not appear from the narrative, but doubtless if we could 
recover the last part of the first tablet and the first part of the 
second all would be made clear. 

We learn, however, from Babylonian and Assyrian seulp- 
tures and seals that Tiamat was regarded not only as the 


_ female watery principle, whose waters through union with 


those of the male principle produced all life, but also as a sea- 
dragon with the head of a tiger or griflin, with wings, four 
feet, claws, and a scaly tail. This composite figure was evi- 
dently intended to signify both the power and the hideousness 
of this evil enemy of the great gods. 

This fragment, at its close, as is the custom in the Assyrian 
poetical tablets, gives the first line of tablet iii. Four or five 
fragments* in the British Museum constitute the known re- 
mains of this precious document. These have never been pub- 
lished, but, according to Delitzself, comprise 138 lines, greatly 
mutilated but for the most part — and contain the ac- 
ceptance by the gods of Marduk’s offer to take Tiamat. Sayce 
has a translation of a few lines in the new edition of the 
Records of the Past, i.134; and Delitzsch has a transliteration 
of a few lines in his Assyrisches Wérterbuch, p. 100; but neither 
of them has made much out of it. 

The fourth tablet is represented by two fragments in the 
British Museum, one in Assyrian from Nineveh, and the other 
from Borsippa in Babylonian. Both are badly broken, but by 

utting them together we get a tolerably complete text of 146 
eon? It reads as follows :— 


“si ——— for him a sanctuary of the great ones, 
2. Brilliantly (?) his fathers (i. e. his fathers founded) for rul- 
ing, he dwelt (in it). 

3. Thou verily art honored among the great gods ; 

4, Thy destiny is unalterable, thy command is (the command 


of) Anu. 


* These are numbered k. 3473, k. 3477, k. 3478, k. 3479, and R™. 615. 

+ The fragment from Assyria which forms the middle of the story is 
ublished in Delitzsch’s Assyr. Leses.*; and that from a is pub- 
ished by Budge in the Proc. Soc. Bib. Archeology, vol. x. It is from 

these texts that the following transliteration is made. 

$1. Id-du-8um-ma pa-rak ru-bu-tum. 2. Su-ha-ri-i3 ab-bi-i-8u a-na 

ma-li-ku-tum ir-mi. 3. at-ta-ma kab-ta-ta i-na ilani ra-bu-tum. 4. 
mat-ka la Sa-na-an si-kar-ka A-num, 5, 1LU Marduk kab-ta-ta i- 
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We must endeavor to bear these statements in mind until we 
have examined the Assyrian Creation Tablets, in order to 
— from the combined material our knowledge of the 

abylonian Tiamat. 

The first tablet of the Babylonian Creation series is represented 

by a fragment in the British Museum (k. 5419) containing ten 
whole lines and parts of eight others. It is from Nineveh, and 
is written in the Assyrian character. It begins as follows : 


. “At atime when above the heaven was not named, 
. (And) beneath the earth had no existence, 

3. The abyss was first their generator ; 
. Mummu Tiamat was the bringer forth of them all ; 
. Their waters together were embosomed. 
. (When) corn (?) was not gathered, nor (even) a field seen ; 
. When none of the gods had been produced, 
. Nor had existence, nor fixed destiny. 
. The [great] gods were created 

10. Lahmu (and) Lahamu came forth... . 

11. Until they grew up 

12. Shar (and) Kishar were created 

13. Distant days 

14, The god Anu 

15. The god Ashur, the god... . .* 


This tablet agrees with Damascius in making Tiamat a 
female generative principle, from which all things, even the 
gods themselves, were born. It agrees also with ae in 
making her a being of the sea. 

The second tablet of this series is represented by an unpub- 
lished fragment in the British Museum. Prof. Delitzsch, who 
has examined it, says in his Assyrisches Wérterbuch, p. 65, 
that it contains the nine concluding lines of the ori inal tablet, 
and is identified as one of this series by the colophon duppu 
sini inuma ilis ‘tablet second of Zauma-ilis. It will be 
noticed that Jnwma dis are the Assyrian words with which the 
first tablet siete and were used as the title of the whole 


*The Assyrian transliterated text is :—1. J-nu-ma fay ti lis la na-bu-t 
Sa-ma-mu. 2. Sap-lié [irsi|-tum Su-ma la zak-rat. 3. apsu-ma ris-tu-% 
za-ru-Su-un. 4. mu-um-mu ti-amat mu-ul-li-da-at gim-ri-Su-um. 5. 
mi-PL-Su-nu t8-ti-nis i-hi-ku-u-ma. 6. gi-pa-ra la ki-is-su-ra su-sa-a la 
sii. 7. i-nu-ma ildni-PL la Su-pu-t ma-na-ma, 8. Su-ma la zuk-ku-ru 
Si-ma-tu la... 9. ib-ba-nu-t-ma iléni-PL [rabéti]. 10. Lah-mu 
La-ha-mu_ us-ta-pu-% 11. a-di ir-bu-wi.... 

Sar wu Ki-8ar 13. ur-ri-ku @mi-PL sir 
14, ILU A-nu 15, ILU Assur ILU . 


The cuneiform text of this fragment is published in Delitzsch’s Assy- 
rische Lesestiicke®, p. 93, and in Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, p. 62. 
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poem, just as FYWNID in Hebrew was used as the title of 
Genesis. 

From the nine concluding lines on this fragment we learn, 
on the authority of Delitzsch, that the tablet contained the 
offer of Marduk to take Tiamat and avenge the gods. Why it 
was necessary for Marduk to take Tiam>t and avenge the vods 
does not appear from the narrative, but doubtless if we could 
recover the last part of the first tablet and the first part of the 
second all would be made clear. 

We learn, however, from Babylonian and Assyrian sculp- 
tures and seals that Tiamat was regarded not only as the 


_ female watery apenas whose waters through union with 


those of the male principle produced all life, but also as a sea- 
dragon with the = of a tiger or griflin, with wings, four 
feet, claws, and a sealy tail. This composite figure was evi- 
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oetical tablets, gives the first line of tablet iii. Four or five 
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mutilated but for the most part complete, and contain the ac- 
ceptance by the gods of Marduk’s offer to take Tiamat. Sayce 
has a translation of a few lines in the new edition of the 
Records of the Past, i. 134; and Delitzsch has a transliteration 
of a few lines in his Assyrisches Wérterbuch, p. 100; but neither 
of them has made much out of it. 

The fourth tablet is represented by two fragments in the 
British Museum, one in Assyrian from Nineveh, and the other 
from Borsippa in Babylonian. Both are badly broken, but by 

utting them together we get a tolerably complete text of 146 
ines.t It reads as follows :— 


 * ae for him a sanctuary of the great ones, 

2. Brilliantly (?) his fathers (i. e. his fathers founded) for rul- 
ing, he dwelt (in it). 

3. Thou verily art honored among the great gods ; 

4. Thy destiny is unalterable, thy command is (the command 
of) Anu. 


* These are numbered k. 3473, k. 3477, k. 3478, k. 3479, and R™. 615. 

+ The fragment from Assyria which forms the middle of the story is 
ublished in Delitzsch’s Assyr. Lesés.* ; and that from a is pub- 
ished by Budge in the Proc. Soc. Bib. Archeology, vol. x. It is from 

these texts that the following transliteration is made. 

$1. Id-du-Sum-ma pa-rak ru-bu-tum. 2. su-ha-ri-i8 ab-bi-i-8u a-na 

ma-li-ku-tum ir-mi. 3. at-ta-ma kab-ta-ta i-na ilani ra-bu-tum. 4. 3i- 
mat-ka la Sa-na-an si-kar-ka 1LU A-num, 5. ILU Marduk kab-ta-ta i- 
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5. O Marduk, thou art honored among the great gods ; 
6. Thy destiny is unalterable, thy command is (the command 
of) Anu. 
7. From that day thy word is unresisted. 
8. To exalt and to humble thy hand is stretched forth. 
9. Verily thy word is established, thy command is not resisted. 
10. No one among the gods has surpassed thy power ; 
11, An ornament (?) has been established (?), a sanctuary of 
the gods. 
12. The place of their sagi, may it be established as thy place. 
-13. O Marduk, thou art indeed our avenger (lit. the returner 
of our reward). 
14. We have given thee royalty, the hosts of the whole uni- 
verse, 
15. Thou art established; among all verily thy word is exalted. 
16. Thy weapons are not to be escaped ; may thy enemies 
tremble. 
. O Lord, avenge the life of him who trusts in thee ; 
. And pour out the life of the god who is wedded to evil. 
. They placed their #-d7-ri, a certain garment, 
20. Unto Marduk their first born ; they said, 
. Thy destiny, O Lord, is verily before the gods. 
. To destroy and to create—speak, let it be done. 
23. Set thy mouth, let his débba perish. 
. Turn, speak to it ; let the garment be restored. 
. He spoke, and by his word the garment was destroyed ; 


. He turned, he spoke to it—the garment was created. 
. When the gods his fathers saw the effect of his word, 
. They rejoiced, they blessed Marduk, the king, 


na ilani ra-bu-tum. 6. Si-mat-ka la 8a-na-an si-kar 1LU A-num. 7. 
tu ti-mi-im-ma la in-nin-na-a ki-bit-ka. 8. Su-us-ku-t Su-us-pu-lu 
i-lu-u' ka-at-ka. 9. lu-ti ki-na-at si-it pi-i-ka la sa-ra-ar si-kar-ka, 
10. ma-am-ma i-na ildni i-duk-ka la it-ti-ik. 11. za-na-nu-tum ir-sad 
(?) pa-rak ilani-ma. 12. a-Sar sa-gi-8u-nu ku-un as-ru-uk-ka, 13. 
Lu Marduk at-ta-ma mu-tir-ru gi-mil-li-ni. 14. ni-id-din-ka Sar-ru- 
tum kis-8at kal gim-ri-i-ti. 15. ti-Sam-ma ina pu-hur lu-u sa-ka-ta 
a-mat-ka. 16. kak-ku-ka a-a ib-bal-tu-w li-ra-i-sw na-ku-ri-ka. 17. 
bi-lum Sa tak-lu-ka na-pis-ta-8u gi-mil-ma. 18. u ilu sa lim-ni-i-ti 
i-hu-zu tu-bu-uk nap-sat-su. 19. us-zi-zu-ma i-bi-ri-8u-nu lu-ba-su 
tin. 20. a-na 1LU Marduk bu-uk-ri-8u-nu Su-nu iz-zak-ru. 21. si-mat- 
ka bi-lum lu-u mah-ra-at ilani-ma. 22. a-ba-tum u ba-nu-u ki-bi li-ik- 
tu-nu. 23. ip-8a pi-i-ka li~i-a-bat lu-ba-ku. 24. tu-ur ki-bi-Sum-ma 
lu-ba-8u li-is-8i. 25. ik-bi-ma i-na pi-i-8u i-a-bit lu-ba-8u. 26. i-tu-ur 
ik-bi-Sum-ma_ lu-ba-Su it-tab-ni. 27. ki-ma si-it pi-i-8u i-mu-ru ilani 
ab-bi-i-8u. 28. ih-du-u ik-ru-bu Marduk-ma Sar-ru. 29. u-us-si- 
mow. 

2 Of. Heb. Wy) (Jud. v. 4) and Arab. UMs) and Del. Assyr. Gram., § 46. 
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29. They bestowed on him the scepter, the throne, and the 
reign. 
30. They give him a weapon without rival which subdues (?) 
the enemy. 
31. Go (they said), destroy the life of Tiamat. 
. May the winds bear her blood to secret places. 
. The gods his fathers fixed the fate of Bel. 
. A path of peace and favor they made him seize as the way. 
. His bow he prepared ; his — he added ; 
. (His) spear he brandished; he placed it (on his) stomach (?). 
. The god took up the weapon, he seized it with his right 


. His bow and his quiver at his side he hung. 

. He placed his lightning in his (Kingu’s) face. 

. (With) swift destruction he filled his (Kingu’s) body ; 

. He made a net in order to enclose the host (?) of Tiamat. 

. The four winds he prepared, that none of them should go 


. The south wind, the north wind, the east wind, the west 

wind, 

44, His hand brought near the net, the gift of his father Anu. 

45. He made the evil wind, the bad wind, the storm, and the 
tempest, 

46. The four winds, the seven winds, the whirl(?)wind, the 
ceaseless (?). wind. 

47. He brought out the winds which he had created, seven o 
them, 

48. The host of Tiamat to disturb, to advance after her. 

49. The lord lifted up the deluge, his mighty weapon. 

50. A fiery chariot, an object without equal, he rode. 

51. He harnessed it, and the four reins he hung at its side. 


bu-Su Isu hatta isu kussa u pal-a. 30. id-din-nu-ku kak-ku la ma-ah-ra 
da-a-i-bu za-a-a-ri. 31. a-lik-ma sa Ti-amat nap-sa-tu-us pu-ru-u-ma, 
32. Sa-a-ru da-mi-3a a-na pu-us-ra-tum li-bil-lu-ni. 33. i-3i-mu-ma 
Bili Si-ma-tu-us ilani a-bi-i-8u. 34. u-ru-uh Su-ul-mu u tas-mi-i us-ta- 
as-bi-tu-uS har-ra-nu. 35. ib-%im-ma kak-ka-Su u-ad-di. 36. 
mul-mul-lum us-tar-ki-ba u-kin-ku ba-at-nu, 37. is-8i-ma bat (?) ta ilu 
im-na-su u-sa-hi-iz. 38. kaSta u i8-pa-tum i-du-us-8u il-lu-ul, 39. 
i8-kun bi-ir-ku i-na pa-ni-8u. 40. nab-lu mués-tah-mi-tu zu-mur-su um- 
ta-al-la (Del. Leses.*, p. 97, 1. 6). 41. i-pu-ui-ma sa-pa-ra sul-mu kir- 
bis Ti-amat. 42. ir-bit-ti Sa-a-ri u3-ti-is-bi-ta ana la a-si-i nim-mi-ka. 
438. satu, iltanu, ahdra. 44. i-du-us sa-pa-ra us-tak-ri-ba ki-is-ti 
abi-’u Anu. 45. tb-ni im-hul-la Sara limna mi-ha-a A-v-SU-TUM. 
46. Sari ar-ba Sari siba Saru ...' Saru la-sanan. 47. u-Si-sa-am-ma 
Sari-PL Sa ib-nu-u si-bit-ti-ku-un. 48. kir-bis Ti-amat Su-ud-lu-lu ti-bu- 
u arki-iu. 49. i8-8i-ma bi-lum a-bu-ba isu kakka-iu rab-a. 50. Isu 
narkabtu 3i-kin la mah-ri ga-lit-ta ir-kab. 51. is-mid-sim-ma ir-bit na- 


' This sign is unknown to me. 
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without mercy overwhelming swift, 
their teeth bore poison (?). 
he cast down understanding. 
mighty was the battle. 


. His lustre 
. He made straight his way, he caused to flow. 
. Straightway (?) Tiamat... . . he set before his face, 
. By (his) command he finish (?). 
with his hand he seized (?). 
. In that day the gods beheld him ; they beheld him. 
. The gods, his fathers, beheld him ; the gods beheld him. 
. Bel approached, he seizes the waist of Tiamat. 
. Of Kingu, her husband, she sees the overthrow; 
. She beheld and saw his way. 
. Overthrown was his reason ; captured was his plan. 
. And the gods his helpers who march at his side 
. . . their leader bear their yoke. 
Tiamat did not turn her neck. 
. With her hostile (?) lip she contended opposition. 
of the lord of the gods, thy approach. 
they assemble themselves to their place. 
the lord the deluge his great weapon. 
Tiamat on whom he takes vengeance and he 


kur(?)a-ti on high thou bearest. 
thy . . . muster unto 


as-ma-di i-du-us-8a i-lul. 52. ..... la pa-du-u ra-hi-is mu-up-par-sa, 
ti Sin-na-Su-nu na-sa im-ta, 54 

sa ra-as-ba tu-ku-un-tum. 56. su- 

57 is ti 

pi-ir 

59. us-ti-Sir-ma [ur-|ha-Su u-sar-di-ma. 60. as-ris Ti-amat 

pa-nu-us-su is-kun. 61. ina sapti u-kal-lu. 

62. u-mi im-ta i-ta-mi-ih rit-tus-u. 63. i-na ti-mi-8u i-[tul-]lu- 

Su ilani i-tul-lu-Su. 64. iléni abi-8u i-tul-ln-8u ildni i-tul-lu-su. 65. 

id-hi-ma bi-lum kab-lu-us Ti-a-ma-ti i-bar-ri. 66. 3a Kin-gu ha-‘a- 

ri-ka i-Si-i a Sip-ki-Su. 67. i-na-at-tal-ma i-8i ma-lak-Su. 68. sa-pi-ih 

ti-ma-Su-ma_ si-ha-ti ip-sit-su. 69. u ilani ri-su-%u a-li-ku i-di-3u. 70. 

i-mu-ru... da a-Sa-ri-du ni-rum-Su-un Tl... di... . Ti- 

amat ul u-ta-ri ki-Sad-sa. 72. i-na Sap-[ti]-8a lul-la-a u-rib (?) sar-ra-a- 
ti. 73. bi-ta- ru sa bi-lum ilani ti-bu-ka. 

un ip-hu-ru-su-nu as-ruk-ka, 75 bi-lum a-bu-ba kakku- 

[Ti-|jamat Sa ig-mi-lu ki-a-am i3-pur-Su. 77. 

kur(?)-a-ti i-li8 na-Sa-ti. ba-ki-ma 


8 | 
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64 
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67 
68 
69 
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71 
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74 
75 
76 

sends it. 
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unto the command of this god. 


Reverse. 
1. Against the gods my fathers thy evil thou directest. 
2. May ‘thy forces be harnessed (?), may thy weapons be 
girded on. 


3. Stand, and thou and I will fight (?) together. 

4, Tiamat, when she heard this, 

5. Was muhhutis, she changed her plan. 

6. Tiamat cried passionately with a high voice. 

7. From its base completely trembled her seat. 

8, She spoke an incantation, she placed her ¢a-a, 

9. And the gods of battle demanded their weapons. 

10. Then Tiamat attacked the leader of the gods, Marduk. 

11. In combat (?) they joined, they approached furiously, 

12. Bel spread out his net ; he enclosed her. 
, 13. The evil wind which seizes from behind he thrust into her 
ace. 

14. Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow it. 

15. He caused the evil wind to enter so that she*could not shut 
her mouth. 
16. The mighty winds tortured (?) her stomach. 
17. Her waist was seized, and he opened wide her mouth. 
18. He set his spear, he mutilated her stomach, 


Reverse. 


Terre ana abi-i-a li-mut-ta-ki tuk-tin-ni. 2. [lu-sa-]an-da-at 
um-mat-ki lu-rit-ku-su Su-nu isu kakki-pi-ki. 3. in-di-im-ma a-na-ku 
u ka-a-si i-ni-pu-us-Sa-as-ma, 4. Ti-amat an-ni-ta i-na Si-mi-sa. 5. 
muh-hu-tis i-ti-mi us-a-an-ni fti-in-Sa. 6. is-si-ma Ti-amat sit-mu-ris 
i-li-ta. 7%. Sur-3i8 ma-al-ma-lis it-ru-ra is-da-a-sa, 8. i-man-ni Sib-ta 
it-ta-nam-di ta-a-sa. 9. u ilani Sa tahazi u-sa-a-lu-Su-nu isu kakku-Pi- 
Su-nu. 10. in-nin-du-ma Ti-amat abkal ilani Marduk. 11. Sa-as- 
mis it-tib-bu kit-ru-bu ta-ha-zi-is. 12. us-pa-ri-ir-ma bi-lum sa-pa-ra- 
Su u-Sal-mi-8i. 13. Sdru hul-lu sa-bit ar-ka-ti pa-nu-us-su' um-tas-Sir. 
14. ip-ti-ma pi-i-sa Ti-amat a-na la-a-a-ti-Su. 15, Sdru hul-la us-ti-ri- 
ba a-na la ka-tam Sap-ti-’a. 16. iz-zu-ti sdri-PL. kar-’a-%a i-za-nu-ma,. 
17. in-ni-haz lib-ba-sa-ma pa-a-ka us-pal-ki. 18, is-suk mul-mul-la th- 


‘Variant Sa, 


9 
82 
83 

mu-ti, 88. te-t-i-i-ma. 
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19. Her entrails he tore out, he mastered (her) heart. 
20. He bound her, and her life destroyed. 
21. Her body he cast down, upon it he stood. 
22. After Tiamat the leader was killed (?), 
23. He scattered her force and subdued her throng. | 
24. And the gods, her helpers, who marched at her side, 
25. Trembled, feared, turned their backs. ; 
26. They carried her ‘(Tiamat ?) out alive, they escaped. 
$7....- They were surrounded in flight without strength 
28. He approached (?) them and broke their weapons. 
29. His net was cast; overwhelmed they remained. 
hand, they were filled with groaning. 
31. His toil (?) was harm, his kisuk was finished. 
32. And the eleven creatures with a work of fear were eevee 
83. The height ), the demons (?) who went (?)........ 
34. He laid pw ands prostrate (?) . 
85. Together with their battles beneath himself he trod, 
36. And Kinguwho......... 
(P. S. B. A., p. 86 sq.) 
87. He bound him ; with the bound gods he counted him ; 
38. He robbed him of the tablets of fate... . . him. 
39. With (his) seal he sealed [him]......... . he held. 
40. After his enemies he had seized, he had overthrown, 
41. The exafted enemy had led captive (?) as an ox (?), 
42. The wish of Anshar over the enemy he had fully estab- 
lished, 
43. The intention of Ea Marduk the mighty had attained, 
44, Over the bound gods he strengthened his guard. 
45. Like a serpent Tiamat whom he had bound turned after 


him. 


\ 


ti-pi ka-ras-sa. 19. kir-bi-Sa u-bat-ti-ka wsal-lit lib-ba. 20. ik-mi-xi- 
ma nap-sa-tas u-bal-li. 21. sa-lam-sa id-da-a ili-’a i-za-za, 22. ul-tu 
Ti-amat a-lik pa-ni i-na-ru. 23. ki-is-ri-Sa up-ta-ri-ra pu-hur-sa is-sap- 
ha. 24. u ilani ri-su-sa a-li-ku i-di-Sa, 25. it-tar-ru ip-la-hu u-sah-hi- 
ru ar-kat-su-un. 26. u-si-su-ma nap-Sa-tus i-di-ru. 27. Ni(?)-ta la-mu-u 
na-par-su-dis la li-i-t. 28. tab(?)-bu-Su-nu-ti-ma Isu kakku-Pi-Su-nu 
u-sab-bir. 29. sa(?)-pa-ris na-du-ma ka-ma-ris us-bu. 30... . du-tub 
ka-a-ti, ma-lu-u du-ma-mu. 31. Si-rit-su na-Su-u ka-lu-u ki-Suk-kis. 
82. u i8-tin-is-rit nab-ni-ti Su-pir pul-ha-ti i-za-nu. 33. mi-il-la gal-li-i 
a-li-ku ka-lu(?)... 3a. 34. it-ta-di sir-ri-i-ti i-di-Su-nu(?) ...... 
35. tuk-ma-ti-u-nu Sa-pal-su[ik-bu-jus. 36. a Kingu sa ir 

Su-un (Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., p. 86 sq.). 37. ik-mi-Su- 
ma it-ti il[ani ka-mu-ti(?)] im-ni-su. 38. dup-simati-PL 
. ti-Su. 39. i-na ki-sib-bi ik-nu-kam-ma ir ...... it-mu-uh. 
40. ik-mu-u i-sa-du. 41. a-a-bu mut-ta~i-du u-Sa-bu-u 
Su-ri-Sam. 42. ir-nit-ti An-Sar i-li na-ki-ru ka-li-is us-zi-zu. 48. ni-is- 
mat Nu-kim-mut tk-Su-du t1Lu Marduk kur-du. 44. i-li ilani-Pi 
ka-mu-tum si-bit-ta-Su u-dan.nin-ma. 45. si-ri-i§ Ti-amat Sa ik-mu-u 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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46. Then the lord trod upon the breast of Tiamat. 
47. With his club (?) unmerciful (?) he smote (?) (her) head, 
48. He cut through the veins of her blood. 
49. The north wind bore it to secret places. 
50. His fathers saw it, they rejoiced, they exulted. 
51. They brought a present, a peace offering to him. 
52. The lord rested ; then her body he dragged. 
53. (His) advance (?) he strengthened (?), he forms cunning 
lans). 
ar ‘ie tore from her like a fish her skin (?) according to his 
lan. 
7 55. With her likeness which he prepared he overshadowed the | 
- heavens. 
56. He pushed a bolt, he stationed a guard. 
57. He commanded them not to let out its waters. 
58. The heavens he crossed, the places he viewed. 
59. He presented himself before the deep, the dwelling of Ea. 
60. The lord established bounds to the destructiveness (?) of 
the deep. 
61. A temple like it (the heavens) he established as Isharra. 
62. The temple Isharra which he had made, 
63. He caused Anum, Bil, and Ea to inhabit it as their city. 


i-tu-ra ar-ki-is. 46. ik-bu-us-ma bi-lum Sa Ti-a-ma-tum i-rit-sa. 47. 
i-na mi-di-su la mas-(?)-di-i u-Sat-ti mu-uh-hi. 48. u-pir-ri-i-ma u3-la- 
at da-mi-sa. 49. Sa-a-ru il-ta-nu a-na bu-us-rat us-ta-bil. 50. i-mu-ru- 
ma ab-bu-su uh-da-u i-ri-Su. 51. Si-di-i Sul-ma-nu u-Sa-bi-lu-su-nu a-na 
Sa-a-Su. 52. i-nu-uh-ma bi-lum sa-lam-tu-us i-bar-ri. 53. 3ir-ku-bu u- 
za-a(?)-zu (?) i-ban-na-a nik-la-a-ti. 54. ih-pi-3i-ma ki-ma nu-nu mas-ki- 
a-na nik-la-a-ti-Su. 55. mi-is-lu-us Sa i8-ku-nam-ma sa-ma-ma u-sa- 
al-lil. 56. is-du-ud pur-ku ma-as-sa-ru u-Sa-as-bi-it. 57. mi-i-ka la 
Su-sa-a Su-nu-ti wm-ta-a-ir, 58. Sam-i i-bi-ir a’-ra-tum i-hi-tam-ma. 
59. us-tam-hi-ir mi-ih-rat zu-ab-bi Su-bat 1LU Nu-kim-mut. 60. im-Sut 
uh-ma bi-lum sa zu-ab-bi nu-tu-us-Su. 61. i-kal-la tam-si-la-Su u-ki-in 
i-Sar-ra. 62. i-kal-la i-Sar-ra Sa ib-nu sa-ma-mu. 63. ILU Anum ILU 
Bil wu Ea ma-ka-zi-su-un us-ram-ma. 


NoTEs ON TABLET IV.—l. 2. Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 278, and Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 379, evidently read ma-ha-ris. It seems to 
me better, however, to read Su-ha-ris'as an adverb, and make ab-bi-i 
the subject of id-du, though the order of the words is very unusual. 
1. 4. I follow Jensen in reading si-kar, and translating ‘command.’ 
The use of this word, however, in the Sargon Cyl., 1. 49, seems to me 
better proof of this reading than either of the cases cited by Jensen. 
1. 7. For examples of in-nin-na in this sense, cf. V. R. 10.9, V. R. 64, L. 
Col., 1. 35. 1. 19. I do not feel sure with Jensen that i-bi-ri here means 
‘companion,’ and therefore leave it untranslated. I follow him in | 
reading lu-ba-Su ‘garment.’ 1. 21. I differ from Jensen here in transla- 
tion, as it seems to me that the strong assertion of this line is made the 
basis or reason of the command in the next. 1. 66. Iam not certain of 
the reading which makes Kingu here ‘overthrown.’ The cuneiform i 

i might be read and divided differently, as i-i-’i a-mi-ki-su, or i 
| 


i-8i-i-a mi-ki-su. 
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[First line of 5th Tablet.| ‘He prepared the dwellings of 
the great gods.’ 

There then follows a colophon, which states that there are 
146 lines in this tablet; that it is the fourth tablet of the 
series inuma iis la nambi; that it was written according to 
an old copy by Nabu-bil-su for the saving of his life. Here 
the fourth tablet ends. Before passing to the fifth we may 
notice that in the tablet just examined two traditions of the 
death of Tiamat seem to be woven together. In lines 12 to 21 
of the reverse of the tablet, we are told how Marduk ‘tore out 
her entrails, mastered her heart, bound her, and destroyed 
her life, cast down her carcass and stood upon it.’ In line 45, 
however, Tiamat is alive again, and ‘following Marduk like a 
serpent.’ He, moreover, sm destroys her life with a club, 
makes of her likeness the heavens, and of her skin apparently 
a constellation. 

The fifth tablet consists of three or four fragments, published 
~ Delitzsch’s Lesestiicke, 3d ed., pp. 94-96. It begins as fol- 
ows :—* 


1. He prepared the dwellings of the great gods. 

2. He fixed the stars corresponding to them and the animal 
constellations. 

3. He ordained the year ; he put in place the zodiacal signs. 

4. (For) the twelve months three stars (each) he fixed, 

5. From the day when the year went forth unto (its) close. 

6. He founded the palace of the god of the passage for making 
known their orbits, 

7. So as not to do harm, nor damage anything. 


Reverse. 


1.5. Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 70, first suggested the reading muhhutis 
asanadverb. What it signifies is unknown. From V. R. i. 84 it would 
seem to mean ‘like some timid animal ; possibly, therefore, muhhut is 
the name of an animal. |. 13. la-a-a-ti I connect with the Syr. SS. 
1. 26. I can make nothing else of the nap-sa-tus, and I can only explain © 
the occurrence of this statement here, after the statements of ll. 17-22, 
on the supposition suggestedgbelow, that two documents have been 
blended in this tablet. 1. 35. I am indebted to Jensen’s Kosmologie 
for valuable suggestions in the rendering of this and the followin 
lines: viz., 37, 39, 48, 48, 56, 61 of this tablet, and lines 2, 7, and 130 
tablet 5. 1. 55. A reference, I think, to the establishment of the con- 
stellation of the dragon. 1. 57. mi-i-Sa refers to the waters of the con- 
stellation, which was apparently connected with storms. 1. 60. This 
line refers to the same idea as Job xxxviii. 8-11. 


* 1. U-ba-as-im man-za-[za]-a ILU ildni rabiiti-PL. 2. kakkabi-Pi 
tam-Sil-Su-[nu] KIRRU ma-si us-zi-iz. 3. u-ad-di Satta mi-iz-ra-ta u-ma- 
az-zir. 4. XII arhi-pi kakkabi-pi IIT TA-a-an us-zi-iz. 5. i8-tu d-mi 
Sa Sattu ws-si(?)ana u-su-ra-ti. 6. u-sar-8id man-za-az ilu ni-bi-ri ana 
uddu rik-si-u-un. 7. a-na la i-pik an-ni la i-gu-u ma-na-ma, 8, man- 


| 
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8. The seat of Bil and Ea he established with himself. 

9. He opened the gates in the sides round about. 

10. The bolt he strengthened on the left and right. 

11. In its very midst he placed the zenith. 

12. He caused to come forth the moon-god and entrusted to 
him the night. 

13. He appointed him a creature of the night. That the day 
might be known, 

14. Monthly without cessation with a crown he covered (?) him, 

15. At the first of the month to shine at evening ; 

16. That the horns may be bright in order to make known the 
heavens. 

17. On the seventh day (thy) dise..... 


Here the first fragment of tablet 5 is too much broken for 
connected translation ; but it will be seen from the translitera- 
tion of lines 19, 21, and 22 that it goes on to deseribe the crea- 
tion of the sun. As the other fragments do not immediately 
ee our purpose, we will not follow the Assyrian text fur- 
ther. 

In the fourth tablet several points of agreement with the 
fragment quoted from Berosos may be noted: 1. Tiamat is 
here the mistress of the deep, as in Berosos 6adard was, with 
whom we have already identified her. 2. Here she is accom- 
panied by a brood of attendant divinities, and in Berosos she 
presides over a hideous host. 3. Here as well as in Berosos 
she is conquered by Marduk, the Bélos of Berosos, being the 
Assyrian 6//, i. e. lord, a title often — to Marduk in the 
Creation Tablets. 4. In Berosos, Bélos or Marduk cuts Tiamat 
in two, and forms of one half the heaven and of the other the 
earth, and here he places her image in the sky and therefrom 
creates the heavens. 

In order to attach a proper value to the evidence here gath- 


ered, and ascertain the origin of the Tiamat story, we have to . 


inquire into the age of these Creation Tablets. 


za-az 1LU Bil u Ea u-kin it-ti-Su. 9. ip-ti-ma abulli-Px ina si-li-[i} 
ki-lal-la-an. 10. 3i-ga-ru ud-dan-ni-na Su-mi-la u im-na. 11. ina ka- 
bi-ti-Sa-ma is-ta-kan i-la-a-ti. 12. Ibu Nanna-ru us-ti-pa-a mu-sa ik-ti- 
pa. 13. u-ad-di-Sum-ma Su-uk-nat mu-si a-na ud-du-u fi-mi. 14. ar- 
hi-kam la na-par-ka-a ina a-gi u-sir. 15. i-na ris arhi-ma na-pa-hi li- 
la a-ti. 16. kar-ni na-ba-a-ta ana ud-du-w Sa-ma-mu. 17. i-na time 


VII KAN a-ga-a...... la. 18... . xiv-tu lu-u Su-tam-hu-rat mis- 
Samas ina i-tid Sam-iina.... ka. 
-tar a-na har-ra-an Samas Su-tak-rib. 2... tar lu-. 


Su-tam-hu-rat 110 Samas lu-sa-ba. 


| 
| 
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It must be said that the copies of them which we have are 
not earlier than the age of Assurbanipal, i. e. the 7th century 
B. c.; but that these are copies of originals so old that the 
writing was almost entirely ideographic is evident from the 

ents of a commentary on such an ideographic text, pub- 
lished in Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, v.21. Without being dogmatic, one may say, then, 
that they probably date back to an antiquity as high as the so- 
called Sumero-Akkadian age, or about 2000 B. o. 

We are presented in these various sources of information 
with two distinct conceptions, which by the aid of allegorical 
interpretation blend into one. In Damascius and the first 
Creation Tablet there is pictured for us the Babylonian concep- 
tion of the world’s beginnings. They did not go back toa 
nebular hypothesis, but see no difficulty in supposing that in 
its primitive condition the universe was a mass of waters. 
This mass of waters contained a male and a female principle, 
from whose union sprang the gods. This conception is ve 
clearly defined, and in it Tiamat represents the waters, the uni- 
versal sea. This sea the god Marduk, in the fourth Creation 
Tablet, divided by means of winds and lightnings, and from its 
parts apparently formed heaven and earth. 

The other conception brought out in the Fragment of Be- 
rosos, and with which the language of the fourth Creation Tab- 
let is made largely to accord, is that Tiamat is a female dragon, 
queen of a hideous host, who are hostile to the gods, and with 
whom Marduk fights, conquers them, cuts their leader in two, 
and of one part of her body makes heaven, of the other the 
earth, and as a later conception puts Tiamat’s skin in the sky 
as the constellation of the dragon. In the fourth Creation 
Tablet these conceptions are partially blended, the latter being 
made to represent the former. In each of these conceptions 
there is represented a hostility between Tiamat and the gods ; 
the gods are the representatives of good, and Tiamat is the 
representative of evil. To express the evil she is pictured in 
the sculptures and seals sometimes as a horrible dragon with a 
griffin’s head, with wings, four feet, claws, and a scaly tail, and 
sometimes as a serpent. 

To explain the origin and determine the age of these concep- 
tions is a more difficult task. It would seem that the conce 
tion which Berosos has preserved for us, that heaven and eart 
were formed by cutting a monstrous female in twain, is the 
earlier of the two, because this is just the conception likely to 
be formed by a people still in a savage state. Of this one 
would, I think, easily be convinced by the examination and 
comparison of a few savage myths. We may assume, then, 
that the primitive Babylonian, or perhaps the savage Semite, 
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before he had reached the s of scientific thought, thus ex- 
plained to himself the origin of the universe. 

The other conception, the most scientific which. the Babylo- 
nians ever reached on this subject, assumed, as has been said, a 
mass of waters as the beginning of the universe, and held that 
from these the gods were at first generated, and that one of 
the gods then divided these waters to form heaven and earth. 

ow this theory originated it is difficult to say. It may 
have had its beginning in a storm-myth, in which the sea, 
lashed to fury by a storm, and overhung by cloud and mis 
seemed to the Semitic beholder to represent what we 
-chaos. This mass of sea and rain and cloud would be thought 
of as one great whole, which, pierced by the lightnings ont de 
pelled by the winds, seemed conquered, and from the confused 
mass which obscured all vision order and beauty appeared, and 
earth and sky seemed to come forth. 

Such a scene may have suggested to the ancient Babylonians 
or to their Semitic ancestors the above theory of Creation. If 
this view be correct, their conception of the action of the winds 
in conquering’a storm and subduing the sea must have been 
similar to those of Horace :— 


Quo non arbiter Hadriae 
Major, tollere seu ponere volt freta.* 


Another possible explanation is that some geological sub- 
mergence or local inundation, accompanied by fierce sto 
which taught the Semite the destructive power of water, an 
how necessary it is that the sea be kept from the land in order 
that life may be sustained, first suggested this theory of cos- 
mogony. As this view really includes the first and seems to be 
the more adequate explanation, and as it contains no intrinsic 
improbability, we may provisionally accept it. On this hypoth- 
esis the Babylonian Marduk was originally a storm-god. 

The fourth Creation Tablet has taken the conception of the 
Berosos-fragment, and the later and more scientific theory, and 
has Lamprane | reconciled them, by making the female of the 
savage myth the personified sea of the more scientific era. 
And as, in the storm, sea and rain and misty cloud seemed 
blended, and were all conquered by the wind and lightning, so 
here it seems probable that the dragon personifies them all. 

In the theory of the Berosos fragment as well as that of the 
Creation Tablets it does not seem difficult to find the reason | 
for the association of the origin of evil with this watery chaos. 
The hideous female in the one theory, and the universal sea in 


* Odes, i. 3. 15, 16. 
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the other, had to be conquered by the a that the world 
might come into existence. Thus the gods and the sea were 
brought into conflict. The sea was evil, was man’s enemy ; 
hence the gods became the opponents of the sea and the repre- 
sentatives of good; and the personified sea, the dragon, became 
to the popular conception the embodiment of evil. hen once 
the idea of evil had been associated with the sea, and the sea, 
though rolled back to make way for the land, still existed, what 
more natural than that its monsters should still be considered 
the originators of evil and the enemies of mankind by those 
who had considered the chief monster as the opponent of crea- 
tion and the great adversary of the gods ? 

That this was really the case may perhaps be inferred from 
the fact that they attributed to a monster from the sea offices 
which were regarded by at least one other Semitic people as 
offices of evil. I refer to the account given in the following 
fragmeyt from Berosos (cf. Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 22): 


“ At Babylon there was in these times a great resort of people 
of various nations who inhabited Chaldea, and lived in a lawless 
manner, like beasts of the field. In the first year there appeared 
from a part of the Erythrean sea which borders upon Babylonia 
an animal destitute of reason, by name Oannes, whose whole body 
(according to the account of Apollodorus) was that of a fish ; 
under the fish’s head he hag another head, with feet also below, 
similar to those of a man, subjoined to the fish’s tail. His voice 
too was articulate and human; and a representation of him is 
preserved even to this day. This being was accustomed to pass 
the day among men, but took no food at that season; he gave 
them an insight into letters and sciences, and arts of every kind. 
He taught them to construct cities, to found temples, and to com- 
es laws, and explained to them the principles of geometrical 

nowledge. He made them distinguish the seed of the earth, 
and showed them how to collect fruits; in short, he instructed 
them in everything which could tend to soften manners and hu- 
manize their lives. From that time nothing material has been 
added by way of improvement to his instructions. And when the 
sun had set, this being, Oannes, retired again into the sea, and 
passed the night in the deep, for he was amphibious.” 


It appears, then, that the Babylonians assigned to a being 
from the sea the office of instructing men in knowledge, an 
oftice regarded by Jews and Greeks at least as one obnoxious 
to the gods (ef. the serpent of Gen. iii., and the Greek story of 
Prometheus). 

One fact more we must note with reference to Tiamat. We 
learn from the apocryphal addition to the book of Daniel, 
commonly called Bel and the Dragon, a book really Jewish, 
but which on this point may be regarded as a Babylonian 
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source of information, that at Babylon there were representa- 
tions both of the god and of the dragon, and that the Babylo- 
nians worshiped both. Since we have seen what a high place 
Tiamat occupied in the Babylonian Cosmogony, and that in the 
fourth Creation Tablet she is called ‘the god who has taken 
hold of evil,’ this seems by no means strange. It indicates, 
moreover, that Tiamat was exalted to the rank of a divinity. 
This worship of the queen of evil reminds one of the worshi 
which the Christian Ophites accorded to the serpent of Genesis 
iii. as a benefactor of the race. 


Having thus formed a tolerably clear conception of the form 
and origin of the Tiamat myth, we now proceed to inquire 
whether in the Old and New Testaments there are any traces 
of these or similar ideas. Let us first examine the Hebrew 
ideas of Cosmogony.* 

Gen. i. 2-10 gives us the following: “ The earth was desolate- 
ness and emptiness, and darkness was on the face of the DIT, 
and the O’T7N M7 was brooding over the face of the waters. 
And God said: Let there be light; and there was light ; and 
God saw the light that it was good. And God divided be- 
tween the light and the darkness. And God called the light 
day, and the darkness he called night ; and it was evening and 
it was morning, the first day. And God said: Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament; and it was so. And 
God called the firmament heaven; and it was evening and 
it was morning, the second day. And God said: Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear; and it was so. And God called the 
dry land earth, and the gathering together of waters called he 
seas. 

In the apochryphal book of Enoch, sec. viii., ch. 54.8, we 
are told that “the water which is above the heavens is male, 
and the water which is under the earth is female.” Enoch, 


*This comparison was first suggested in outline by George Smith, 
the t master of Assyriology, who discovered the first of the Crea- 
tion Tablets that have been found. He had, however, only about half 
of Tablet 4, and attempted no careful comparison, but looked rather to | 
find an indication that the Babylonians believed the creation to have 
been accomplished in six days. The present is, on the other hand, an 
attempt to analyze the known elements of the two, and to institute a 
scientific comparison. 
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o—_— preserved for us in an Ethiopic version only, was, as is 
well known, a Jewish book, and originally written in Hebrew 
or Aramaic. 

We have, then, among the Hebrews the following concep- 
tions presented. The primitive condition of the universe was a 
DIT, an abyss, a mass of waters. This mass is brooded over 


by the eu or wind of God. Then light is created; the 
waters of the DWH are divided by a firmament, and those 


above the firmament are called heaven, while those below form 
the earth. And later Enoch tells us that the waters of heaven 
were male and those of the earth female. 

Putting the Hebrew and Babylonian conceptions side by side, 
we find that they have the following points in common: 1. 
The assumption of the existence of a mass of waters as the 
starting point of creation—a mass which both peoples called 
by the same name, the Hebrew form being DIT, the Baby- 
lonian Tiamat. 2. The action of winds upon these waters 
during “the creative process. 3. The dividing of the waters 
into two parts. 4. The formation of heaven from one part and 
of the earth from the other. 5. The belief among both peoples 
of a difference of sex in water. 

Along with these points of ement the following points 
of difference also appear: 1. The difference in gender of the 
waters has nothing to do with the creation in the Hebrew nar- 
rative, the first creative impulse with them coming from the 
DTN M5, while in the Babylonian Cuneiform ali creative 


movement is traceable to this distinction of sex in water. 2. 
The waters in the Hebrew narrative are not in conflict with 
God during the creative process, but are gently brooded over 
by the M4 and easily influenced by it. 3. The Babylonian ac- 
count is polytheistic and extended, while the Hebrew is mono- 
theistic and brief. 

This last point of difference finds its explanation in the re- 
ligions of the two nations, and is in itself sufficient to explain 
the other two points of difference noted. To the Hebrew, with 
his lofty ideas of God, creative impulse must come from him 
and not from commingling waters. For the same reason the 
sea must lie plastic bales the wind of God, and must be con- 

uered by no such struggle as in the Babylonian account. 

While these differences are thus easily explained, the five 

ints of resemblance above noted might be accounted as acci- 

ental unless we accept what seems to be the truth: viz., that 
the two cosmogonies have the same origin. If their origin be 
the same, either the two peoples inherited these conceptions 
from their common Semitic ancestry, or one borrowed them 
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from the other. As we have seen above, the originals of the 
Babylonian Creation Tablets date from about 2000 B. C., a 
date at which no Hebrew nation so far as we know existed 
from which to borrow. 

On the other hand, Abraham is said to have been a native of 
Babylonia, and the Hebrews had a deeply rooted consciousness 
that their ancestors came from that land. In addition to this, 
the Tel el Amarnah tablets show that in the 17th (or, according 
to others, the 15th) century sB. oc. the Babylonian language, 
and we may perhaps infer Babylonian ideas, were well known 
in Palestine, and even in Egypt. Again, the Jews spent their 
exile in Babylon, and there modified many of their ideas. The 
reasonable conclusion, therefore, is that Jewish ideas of cos- 
mogony, whenever Genesis may have been written, came from 
Babylonia. The differences in these cosmogonies preclude the 
supposition that the Jews first received such ideas as late as the 
exilian period. It seems rather that they got them not later 
than the date of the Tel el Amarnah tablets, and that, as the 
conceptions of monotheism became more distinct among the 
Hebrews, their cosmogony took its ?—< form, and devel- 
oped those points of difference with the Babylonian which we 
have already noted, and which lift it far above the latter. 

We will next examine the serpent story of the Hebrews.* 
In Genesis iii. 1-7, we. read :—‘“* Now the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field which Yahve God had made. 
And he said unto the woman: Yea, hath God said ye shall not 
eat of any tree of the garden? And the woman said unto the 
serpent: Of the fruit of the trees of the en we may eat, but 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden God 
hath said: Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die. And the serpent said unto the woman: Ye shall not 
surely die, for God doth know that, in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened and ye shall be as God, know- 
ing good and evil.. And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was a delight to the eyes, and 
that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she took of 
the fruit thereof and did eat, and she gave also to her husband 
with her, and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked.” 


* Here, too, Geo. Smith was the first to suggest, though in the merest 
outline, this comparison. I had, however, not noticed that he had done 
even this until my own work was completed. The idea of this compar- 
ison first occurred to me upon reading the Oannes story of Berosos 
(supra, p. 18). In yy be story a sort of intermediate stratum be- 
tween Tiamat and the Genesis serpent, in bringing the evidence of 
Enoch to bear on it, and in attempting a scientific comparison, I am, so 
far as I know, attempting what has not before been done. 
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In Enoch, sec. x. 64.2, we read: “ These are the angels who 
have descended from heaven to earth, and have revealed secrets 
to the sons of men, and seduced the sons of men to the commis- 
sion of sin.” Again, in sec. xi. 69. 2sq.: “ Behold the names 
of those angels ” [for the sake of brevity they are not all quoted] ; 
v.6. “The name of the third is Gadrel. He discovered every 
stroke of death to the children of men. He seduced Eve, and 
discovered to the children of men the instruments of death, the 
coat of mail, the shield, and the sword for slaughter; every in- 
strument of death to the children of men. . . . The name of the 
fourth is Penemue ; he discovered to the children of men bit- 
terness and sweetness, and pointed out to them every secret of 
their wisdom. He taught them to understand writing and ink 
and paper. ... The name of the fifth is Kasyade ; he discovered 
to the sons of men every wicked stroke of spirits and demons, 
. . +. the stroke which is given in midday by the offspring of 
the serpent, the name of which is Tabaet.” ‘ The name of the 
tenth is Azazel.” Again, in sec. viii. 54. 7, 8, in describing the 
punishment of these angels, it is said: “In those days shall 
punishment go forth from the Lord of Spirits ; and the recep- 
tacles of water which are above the heavens shall be opened, 
and the fountains likewise which are under the earth. All the 
waters which are in heaven and above it shall be mixed together. 
The water which is above heaven is male, and the water which 
is under the earth is female; and all shall be destroyed who 
dwell upon the earth, and who dwell under the extremities of 
heaven.” 

We have here the conception of a serpent, comparatively 
harmless, but endowed with great subtlety and articulate 
speech, who tempts woman to eat, contrary to the commands 
of God, of a tree whose fruit gives knowledge. In Enoch this 
serpent is represented as a demon or fallen angel, and one of a 
brood of such beings, many of whom engage in similar work. 
In this connection there is mentioned “the offspring of a ser- 

nt the name of which is Tabaet.” The destruction of these 
ie is accomplished by the union of the male waters of 
heaven with the female waters of the earth, which ‘produces a 
great deluge. 

- We find in this the following points of likeness with the 
Assyrian story: 1. A being endowed with articulate speech 
leads mankind to knowledge. 2. This being is in one case a 
serpent, and in the other a fish-like dragon. 3. In the Baby- 
lonian story this being comes from the sea, the home of Tiamat, 
and in the Hebrew is associated with a being whose name is 
Tabaet, a name which there is considerable reason for suspect- 
ing to be the same as Tiamat. As Haupt and Delitzsch have 
shown, the Assyrian % in the middle of a word is often pro- 
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nounced », like a fricated 3 (ef. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., § 44), 
so that Tiavat and-Tevaet would approach very nearly in 
sound. It is true that the form of Tabaet seems opposed 
to such a comparison, since it comes from a stem Yr3a-h, 
which means in Ethiopic ‘be strong, brave, manly,’ while Tia- 
mat is, as has been shown, like akon DINN, from a stem 
D7". Enoch, however, it is generally admitted, was writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Aramaic, then translated into Greek, and our 
Ethiopic version is but a translation of the Greek. It will then 
be easily seen that a name (perhaps sounding in its original He- 
brew form considerably unlike the Assyrian form Tiamat), 
when transliterated into Greek and from that into Ethiopic, may 
well.have lost its etymology in the process, both changing the 
guttural and — its radical letters. The difficulty aris- 
ing from the change of the guttural is considerably lightened 
when we notice the looseness of the use of the gutturals in 
Ethiopic, and the differences in gutturals which actually appear 
between words of the same meaning in Hebrew and Ethiopic. 
As an example of the former, aguela ‘he perished’ is diel 


indifferently with 3, with © and with c: thus, haguela, haguela, 


haguela. Many other instances could be added. As examples 
of the latter, we have the Hebrew Y) ‘seed,’ Ethiopic zar’é ; 
Hebrew SINTY, the name of a demon, Ethiopic ‘azd2°é ; 
Hebrew ‘stones,’ Ethiopic ’abdn. The transposing 
of the radicals is, however, not so easily accounted for, being, 
so far as I know, unparalleled in Semitic. 3. In the Hebrew 
account this being is a serpent; and in the Babylonian Tiamat 
is once called a serpent,* is once pictured on a seal + as a ser- 
pent, and in the fourth Creation Tablet is said to follow Mar- 
duk like a serpent. 

On the other hand, the points of difference are numerous. 
To go into minute detail here would take too long. But the 
general outlines of the furious monster Tiamat, the bold oppo- 
nent of the gods, and of the subtle sneaking serpent of Eden are 
certainly very different, and but for the Oannes story of Be- 
rosos (supra, p. 18) and the testimony of Enoch, the connection 
between them would seem very slight indeed. 

Again, in the Babylonian story the bi-sexual nature of water 
produces all life, divine and human, while in the later Hebrew 


*Cf. Pinches’s Babylonian Duplicates of Tablets i. and ii., Creation 
Series Bab. and Oriental Record, Jan., 1890. 

+ This seal was first published by Dr. William Hayes Ward of New 
York City, in the Bibliotheca Sacra of April, 1881, and is reproduced in 
Sayce’s edition of Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, p. 90. 

¢ Cf. supra, p. 12. 
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thought the union of these same elements destroys* the agents 
and representatives of evil. 

Notwithstanding these great differences, we can, with the 
Oannes story and the testimony of Enoch in mind, discern a 
considerable probability that the serpent story of Genesis is 
connected with the Tiamat story of Babylon, though, in the 
long development which the story must have undergone, sev- 
eral strata of ideas which we cannot now trace must have inter- 
vened between the two, if this conjectured identity of origin 
really exists. 


We will next compare the Old Testament passages relating 
to Rahab and Leviathan. 

In Job iii. 8, a passage in which Job is cursing the day of his 
birth, he says: “ Let them that curse days curse it, them that 
are skilled to rouse up m9 .’ It is now conceded on all 
sides that a must be some mythical dragon, something 
which could obscure the orbs of light, render a day dark, and 
intensify the darkness of the night. Again, in Job ix. 13, we 
read: “If God will not withdraw his anger, the helpers of 
Rahab (3/79) do stoop under him; how much less shall I 
answer him?’ Here it is admitted by modern commentators 
even of the conservative school that Rahab is a mythical being 
which with its helpers has come into conflict with God, and 


~ been overcome by him. Again, Job xxvi. 12,13: * He quelleth 


the sea with his power, and by his understanding smiteth through 
Rahab ; by his steer the heavens are bright, his hand pierceth 
the fleeing serpent (WM) ).” 

In this passage Rahab is further explained by being con- 
nected with the sea, by being made the synonym of serpent, 
and by being explained as one whose conquest is a synonym 
for making the heavens bright. 

In Job xli. we have a long passage, embracing the whole 
chapter, in which leviathan ( "19 ) is described at length. 
It begins: “ Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ?” ete. 
This whole chapter is often explained as a description of the 
crocodile, and most of its imagery is perhaps thus satisfactorily 
accounted for. Verses 19-21, however—*“ Out of his mouth go 
burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. Out of his nostrils 
goeth smoke as from a seethjng caldron. His breath kindleth 
coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth”—is inexplicable if it 
refers to a crocodile, but natural enough if we see in leviathan, 
as before, a storm-dragon, whose breath is lightning. 


* i. e. in Enoch, 100-50 B. C. 
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Again, in Isaiah li.9, “Art not thou he who hewed Rahab 
in pieces, who pierced through the dragon (7139)? Here 
two things are to be observed: first, Rahab is a synonym for 
the dragon, which points to a mythical origin for the word ; 
and second, the context, which speaks of the passage through 
the Red Sea, indicates that Rahab is figuratively applied to 
Egypt. 

"ok Isaiah xxvii. 1, “In that day shall Yahveh visit with 
the sword the hard and great and strong, the leviathan the fugi- 
tive serpent, and the leviathan the wreathed serpent, and he shall 
slay the [3 in the sea.” The prophet is inating a great 
day of judgment, and his imagery of “fugitive serpent,” 
“wreathed serpent” (both leviathans), and the dragon ( 7*34), 
while evidently referring in metaphor to forms of evil, quite as 
evidently are borrowed from a story of a mythical dragon. In 
Isaiah xxx. 7, “ Yea, the Egyptians—in vain and empty is their 
help, therefore I proclaim concerning it, Rahab! they are utter 
indolence.” Here once more Rahab seems to be a synonym 
for Egypt. 

In ar we read: “ Rahab and Babylon I proclaim 
my votaries; behoid Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia—this 
one was born there.” The name Rahab here occurs in a list of 
countries, Babylon, Philistia, Tyre, Ethiopia, and is therefore 
thought, as in passages already cited, to be a metaphorical 
name for Egypt. In Ps. Ixxxix. 10, “ Thou hast broken Rahab 
in pieces as one that is slain; thou hast scattered thy enemies 
with the arm of thy strength,” Rahab from the context would 
seem to be a mythical enemy of God, though possibly the refer- 
ence is again to Faypt. In Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14 we read: “ Thou 
didst divide the sea by thy strength; thou brakest the heads 
of the dragons (0°}'3F)) in the waters. Thou brakest the 


head of leviathan in pieces, thon gavest him to be meat to the 
people of wild beasts.” Again (vv. 16-17), it is said in the 
same connection: “Thou hast prepared the light and the sun, 
thon hast set the borders of the earth, thou hast made summer 
and winter.” It is evident in this passage that the dividing of 
the sea does not refer primarily to the passing of the Red Sea 
by the Israelites, and that the “dragons in the waters,” if they 
refer figuratively to the Egyptians, did not refer to them pri- 
marily. If they did, the reference to the creation of the sun 
and moon, the bounding of the earth, and the establishment of 
summer and winter, would be entirely out of place. The di- 
viding of the sea is rather the dividing of the waters in the 
creation (Gen. i. 6), and the breaking of the heads of the drag- 
ons is the exploit of the fourth Creation Tablet ; then the refer- 
ence to the sun and moon, ete., follows naturally from the 
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sequence of the events as narrated both in Genesis and in the 
fourth and fifth Creation Tablets. 

In Ps. civ. 25, 26, “Yonder is the sea great and wide, wherein 
are things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. 
There go ships; there is leviathan, whom thou hast formed to 
take his pleasure therein.” Here the word leviathan seems to 
be applied metaphorically to some sea-monster, as the whale. 
In Ps. xl. 4 we read : “ Blessed is the man who maketh Yahveh 
his trust, and respecteth not Rahabs, and such as turn aside to 
lies.” Rahab seems here to represent in metaphor simply the 
arrogant or the proud. Once more, in Ps. xe. 10, we read: 
“The days of our years are threescore years and ten, and if by 
reason of. strength fourscore years, yet is their Rahab labor and 
sorrow ; but it is soon gone, and we fly away.” Here again 
Rahab seems to mean simply pride or arrogance. 

In Enoch, sec. x., ch. lx. 7,8, we read: “In that day there 
shall be separated two monsters, a female monster whose name 
is leviathan, who dwells in the depths of the sea above the 
springs of water, and a male whose name is behemoth, who 
possesses on his breast the invisible wilderness.” This passage 
gives us again a connection between leviathan and the sea, 
makes leviathan a female, and also hints at a difference of sex 
in water. 

The same remark applies to the following from 2 Esdras vi. 
49-52: “Then thou didst preserve two natures; the name of 
one thou didst call Enoch,* and the name of the second thou 
didst call leviathan. And thou didst separate these from each 
other, for the seventh part where the waters were collected was 
not able to contain them. And thou gavest Enoch one part, 
which was made dry on the third day, that he might dwell in 
it, where there are a thousand mountains. And thou gavest 
- leviathan the seventh part, which was wet, and thou didst 
save her to bring destruction on whomsoever thou wishest 
whenever thou wishest.” 

To restate the facts brought out in these various passages : 
we have leviathan (the coiler) represented as a serpent in thc 
sea pierced by God at a time when he divided the sea and 
created sun and earth, as a fleeing serpent, as a storm-dragon 
able to darken a day and intensify the darkness of night, as a 
female ruler of the sea, and asa [*}F) ora great dragon. Then 
in other connections leviathan is simply the crocodile or the 
whale. Rahab is a being smitten when the sea is quelled and 
the heavens made bright, a being accompanied by helpers who 
like their leader are subdued, also a serpent, and a ['J/) or 


* Probably an error for behemoth. 
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at dragon. Then, in other connections, Rahab is sometimes 
ee pt, once an arrogant man, and once pride or arrogance itself. . 
Rahab and leviathan are both ['3/), and hence, as their origin 


and character show, are but two names for the same thing. 

Upon comparing these conceptions with the Tiamat story, 
we find the following points of resemblance: 1. Both the 
Babylonian and the Hebrew dragons were connected with 
the dividing of the sea and the creation of the heavens and 
earth. 2. Both are at once sea-dragons and storm-dragons. 3. 
Both are called serpents. 4. Both are females. 5. Both are 
accompanied by a host of attendants, who with themselves 
are conquered by the opposing divinity. In fact there are no 
characteristics of Rahab and leviathan which are not charac- 
teristics of Tiamat. True, leviathan means in some connections 
a crocodile or a whale, and Rahab means Egypt, pride, and an 
arrogant man; but these are clearly metaphorical uses, in which 
the poetical and rhetorical force gains all its significance from 
the ers form, evil nature, gigantic power, and grim history 
attributed to the mythical being with whom the name origi- 
nated. 

When all these things are considered, and the kinship of the 
Babylonians and Hebrews with their historical periods of con- 
tact is taken into account, there can remain little doubt that the 
origin of Rahab* and leviathan+ is to be found in that of 
Tiamat. 


* Cheyne, in his note on Ps. lxxxvii. 4, compares 31) to the Assyrian 
rahdbu ‘a sea monster.’ This would indeed be strong evidence in 

int, but the word is unknown to me. In Assyrian the form would 

ra-a-bu. In II. R. 35 this word occurs several times, but in such 
connection that its meaning is uncertain. If, however, Cheyne has au- 
thority for his reading in some unpublished tablet, it supplies an impor- 
tant bit of evidence, which would make the identification of Rahab 
with Tiamat practically certain. 

+ W. Robertson Smith, in the Religion of the Semites, i. 161, note, sug- 
—_ that leviathan is only the personification of the waterspout. 

hen, however, we remember that in Ps. lxxiv. leviathan is distinctly 
connected with the creation, the simple personification of the water- 
- ote does not seem a sufficient explanation. It would appear rather 
that the waterspout may have first suggested to the Semitic :magina- 
tion the personification as a dragon of the storm which prot ably first 
suggested their idea of cosmogony (supra, p. 17), and that leviathan 
comes from that cosmological conception. 

¢ There is of course a possibility that such ideas as those of Rahab and 
leviathan came from Egypt. Cheyne, in his note on Isa. li. 9, compares 
a Die 6 in the Egyptian book of the dead, where the sun-god is 
addressed thus: ‘** Hail, thou who hast cut in pieces the scorner, and 
strangled the Apophis (i. e. the evil serpent).” It is not the purpose of 
the present paper to enter into an examination of Egyptian ideas. It 
is perhaps sufficient to remark that, whatever resemblances may be 
found in Egypt to Rahab and Leviathan, the kinship of race between 
Hebrews ny Babylonians, and their intimate historical connections, 
favor the opinions expressed above. 
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It would seem that these Semitic mythical notions were so 
wide-spread among the Hebrews that the Hebrew poets and 
prophets could find in references to them some of their most 
powerful illustrations, as Milton and other Christian poets find 
“7 of theirs in the Greek mythology. 

e will next compare Tiamat with the dragon of the New 
Testament Apocalypse. 

Rey. xii.3 reads: “ And there was seen another sign in 
heaven ; and behold, a great red dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon his heads seven diadems;” vs. 7. sq. 
“ And there was war in heaven; Michael and his angels going 
forth to war with the dragon; and the dragon warred and his 
angels, and they prevailed not, neither was their place found 
any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast down, 
the old serpent, he that is called the devil and Satan, the de- 
ceiver of the whole world ; he was cast down to earth, and his 
angels were cast down with him.” Again, Rev. xiii. 1: “I saw 
a beast coming up out of the sea, having ten horns and seven 
heads, and on his horns ten diadems, and on his heads names of 
blasphemy. And the beast that I saw was like unto a leopard, 
and his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the 
mouth of a lion; and the dragon gaye him his power and 
throne and great authority.” Again, in Rev. xvii. 8: “The 
beast that thou sawest was and is not, and is about to come up 
out of the abyss and go into perdition.” Lastly, in Rev. xxi. 1, 
we read: “I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first 
heaven and the first earth are passed away ; and the sea is no 
more.” 

There is to be noted in these passages a very different con- 
ception from any we have hitherto met with in this investiga- 
tion. The imagery is used not to reproduce an old idea, but 
to paint a new and more spiritual picture. It is our present 
toolk to enquire whence the materials for this picture came ; 
whether the inspired author created them all, or found most of 
them at his hand ready made ¢ 

In his language the following conceptions stand out clearly : 
evil is personified first as a dragon in the sky, then as a beast 
in the sea—a beast with the form of a leopard, the feet of a 
bear, and the mouth of a lion. The dragon comes up out of 
the abyss, is conquered and cast down, and the characteristic of 
the new age of freedom from sin is that the sea is no more. 
This dragon, like Tiamat, appears in the sky, and like her 
comes up out of the abyss. e sea is thought of as a source 
of evil, and when sin is destroyed the sea is consequently anni- 
hilated. The beast which comes up fromthe sea, with its leo 
ard form, bear’s feet, and lion’s mouth, appears very fre. 4 
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like the Tiamat of Assyrian sculptures and seals. And lastly, 
like Tiamat, the dragon and beast are overcome and cast down. 

Does it not seem probable, then, that we have in these 
conceptions the old Babylonian Tiamat taken as the basis of 
this grand imagery of our Apocalypse? Though breathed 
upon by a new spirit, and appearing in a somewhat modified 
form, they are still the conception with which we have become 
familiar. 

The Apocalyptic author goes further than any Jewish writer 
had ever done, and identifies this dragon with Satan. We not 
only find here a picture of Tiamat, but we can trace the chan- 
nel through which these ideas probably reached the Apocalyp- 
tic writer. We have seen how centuries before there was in 
Israel such a popular familiarity with these ideas that poets and 
prophets could find in them some of their most forcible illustra- 
tions. The book of Enoch, written perhaps not more than a 
century before the beginning of our era, is replete, as the quo- 
tations already made from it show, with these old conceptions. 
They therefore were still entertained in the Jewish popular 
mind when our book of Revelation was written. More than 
this, it is certain that the author was familiar with Enoch itself. 
The Apostle Jude had quoted from it (ef. Jude 14 with Enoch, 
sec. i., ch. i. 9); Christ had once expressed himself in its lan- 
guage (cf. Matt. xxvi. 24 with Enoch, sec. vii., ch. xxxviii. 2) ; 
and John himself, while he borrowed from Ezekiel and Daniel 
imagery which they had taken from the winged lions and bulls 
of Babylon, borrowed also from Enoch much of the imagery of 
his theophanies (ef. e. g. Enoch, see. vii., ch. xl.1 with Rev. vii.9), 
and, it would seem, this dragon imagery also. 

And can we not find much more force in the Apocalyptic 
imagery when we see in the dragon which personifies for its 
author all the wickedness of his age and of the world a —s 
like Tiamat, whicli opposed creation, at every step resisted God, 
tempted and seduced man, and was the popular personification 
of hideousness, arrogance, and evil ¢ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In 1886, while in Syria, I began to collect Arabic proverbs, 
and obtained a considerable number, which were for the most 
part handed to me in writing by various friends. These proverbs — 
were then read aloud to me by a native, at whose dictation I 
wrote them in transliteration. I had obtained several hundred 
in this way when I was so fortunate as to secure the services of 
Yasuf Nasir, who, combining peculiar qualifications for the work 
with a genuine interest in adding to my collection, proved a most 
efficient helper. He was in my employ some time, and day by 
day would bring me fresh material, which, as well as my lists of 
proverbs given me by friends, he would read aloud for me to 
write in transliteration. I had so thoroughly impressed on him 
the fact that I wanted common proverbs in the common dialect 
that he very faithfully avoided the use of High Arabic words 
and forms. Proceeding in this way, and writing at his dictation, 


*This article was presented to the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg as a dissertation for the purpose of obtaining the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was accepted by that Faculty 
March Ist, 1890. 
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I formed a large collection, of which the following are a part. 
I may here state that Nasir and all my other authorities for these 
proverbs are Christians. 

My next step was to read the proverbs and phrases aloud to 
Muallim Selim Mughabghab, Mu‘allim Mihail Rustum, and 
Mu‘allim Ghusn Ghusn, teachers in the Presbyterian mission 
school in Zahleh, and, whenever one of them did not know a 
proverb or phrase, to note that fact. Variants were also noted. 
In this way I was able to check what I had written, and be sure 
of the character of my material. I then selected some of the 
proverbs and phrases which seemed most desirable, and read them 
aloud to Nasir, who wrote each at the head of a sheet of paper, 
I myself writing the transliteration. The Arabic text is thus 
the text as written by Nasir, and it has been thought best to 
leave it as he wrote it, instead of giving the correct classical 
forms. 

I have not attempted to draw any dividing line between prov- 
erbs and phrases, because they are both valuable as specimens of 
the common dialect, and because, as Socin has pointed out (Aradi- 
sche Sprichwirter und Redensarten, Einleitung, iv. c.), the Arabic 
word which we translate ‘ proverb’ has a broader application than 
our word proverb. Nor have I attempted any arrangement of 
the proverbs according to subjects or otherwise ; it has seemed 
that such an arrangement would not add especially to the useful- 
ness of the collection. 

Of the transliteration little need be said. It has been thought 
that a system as simple as possible is most desirable, and no 
attempt has been made to render the utmost niceties of the pro- 
nunciation. Long practice with natives rarely enables a foreigner 
to pronounce Arabic perfectly, and there is little hope that any 
system, however complex, could enable scholars unacquainted 
with spoken Arabic to reproduce the sounds indicated by the 
transliteration. The difficulties of rendering in transliteration 
the sounds which one hears have been sufficiently set forth by 
others, and I will only say that I wrote the transliteration with 
care, and, while not daring to hope that it is free from mistakes 
and inconsistencies, I do hope that it will be found to be in the 
main correct, and to render the sounds with sufficient exactness. 

In the translation literalness rather than elegance has been 
aimed at. Some of the explanations were given me by natives 
on the spot, and in some cases I have given without native au- 
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thority what seemed to be the obvious meaning of the proverb 
or phrase under consideration. In many other cases I have 
relied on notes furnished me in Arabic by Ibrahim Haurani, the 
well-known scholar and poet. These notes were made necessary 
by the fact that I was unexpectedly called away from Syria in 
1887 some time before I had planned to leave, and thus very 
much remained to be done, and many points to be cleared up. 
Haurani’s notes I have marked with the letter H. It may be fair 
to state that I have neither given in full nor translated literally 
the material which he furnished me, but have given simply that 
which seemed useful for my purposes. In work of this kind 
questions often arise which can be settled satisfactorily only by 
natives, and one is at a great disadvantage who in a foreign country 
and after a lapse of time attempts to finish a work which can be 
completed properly only where the language of which it treats is 
spoken. 

Count Landberg’s valuable Proverbes et dictons du peuple 
arabe, Vol. i., I have had constantly by me, and am greatly 
indebted to it in various ways. I understand that the second 
volume of this work is in press. Its appearance will be welcomed, 
and it is to be hoped that Count Landberg will publish as 
rapidly as may be the rest of his large collection of Modern 
Arabic materials. 

I am indebted to Prof. Socin for his lists of books in his 
Arabische Sprichworter, and in his article in the Zeitschrift der 
Deut. Morg, Gesellschaft, xxxvii. 189. 

To Prof. Néldeke I am under obligation for valuable sugges- 
tions, and I wish not only to thank him for these suggestions, 
but also and especially to express my gratitude to him for the 
unfailing courtesy and kindness which he has shown me ever 
since I first had the privilege of studying with him. 

1 hope I may be able to publish later at least a part of the 
materials which I have on hand, but I wish to thank now all 
those who have helped me in one way or another in making my 
collection, and especially the three Zahleh teachers whom I have 
mentioned.above. Conscious as I am of the many imperfections 
of the following pages, I hope the work may be at least a slight 
contribution to the happily growing literature of the Modern 
Arabic dialects. 
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LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO. 


Ali—Ali’s hundert Spriiche, arabisch und persisch paraphrasirt von 
Reschideddin Watwat, nebst einem doppelten Anhange arabischer 
Spriiche, herausgegeben, tibersetzt, und mit Anmerkungen be- 
gleitet, von H. L. Fleischer. Leipzig, 1837. 

Berg. =Guide frangais-arabe vulgaire des voyageurs et des Francs en 
Syrie et en Egypte, par J. Berggren. Upsal, 1844. 

Bocthor=Dictionnaire francais-arabe par Ellious Bocthor, égyptien, 
revu et augmenté par Ibed Gallab. Le Caire, 1871. 

Bt.—Arabic Proverbs; or the manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, illustrated from their proverbial sayings current at 
Cairo ; translated and explained by the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 
Second Edition, London, 1875. 

Burton=Unexplored Syria, visit to the Libanus, etc., by Richard F. 
Burton and Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Vol. i., London, 1872, pp. 
263-294. 

Cuche=Vocabulaire arabe-frangais 4 usage des étudiants. Beyrouth, 
1883. 

Dozy=Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, par R. Dozy. 2 vols. 
Leyde, 1881. 

Durra=Ed-durrat el-yetime fil-amthal el-qadime. Beirfit, 1871. 

Fr.—Arabum Proverbia vocalibus instruxit, latine vertit, commentario 
illustravit, et sumtibus suis ediditG. W. Freytag. Bonnae, 1838-43. 

Hartmann=Arabischer Sprachfihrer fiir Reisende, von Dr. M. Hart- 
mann, Leipzig. 

Kall.=Arabum philosophia popularis sive sylloge nova proverbiorum a 
Jacobo Salomone Damasceno dictata excepit et interpretatus est 
perillustris vir Fridericus Rostgaard. Edidit cum adnotationibus 
nonnullis Johannes Christianus Kallius. Hafniae, 1764. 

Landberg=Proverbes et dictons du peuple arabe, matériaux pour 
servir a la connaissance des dialectes vulgaires, recueillis, traduits, 
et annotés par Carlo Landberg. Vol. i., Leide, 1883. 

Lane=Arabic-English Dictionary by E. W. Lane. London, 1863 . 

M. 8.=Mihaé’il Sabbagh’s Grammatik der arabischen Umgangssprache 
in Syrien und Aegypten. Nach der Miinchener Handschrift heraus- 
gegeben von H. Thorbecke. Strassburg, 1886. 

Muhit=Muhit al-Muhit, by Butrus al-Bistani. Beirdt, 1870. 

Must.=Mustatraf, Vol. i., pp. 33-50. Bil&q, 1285. 

Nofal=Guide de conversation en Arabe et en Francais par Georges 
Nofal. 8me édition, Beyrouth, 1876, pp. 500-543. 

Sand.=Die Maltesische Mundart, von Dr. C. Sandreczki, II., ZDMG. 


Vol. xxxiii. 
Scaliger= JLieY! seu proverbiorum arabicorum centuriae duae 


ab anonymo quodam Arabe collectae et explicatae cum interpre- 
tatione Latina et scholiis Josephi Scaligeri et Thomae Erpenii. 
Leidae, 1614. 
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Snouck=Mekkanische Sprichwoérter und Redensarten, gesammelt und 
erliutert von Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. Haag, 1886. 

Soc. =Arabische Sprichwoérter und Redensarten, gesammelt und erklart 
von Dr. A. Socin. Tiibingen, 1878 ; also ZDMG, xxxvii. 189 ff. 

Sp. =Grammatik des arabischen Vulgiirdialectes von Aegypten, von Dr. 
Wilhelm Spitta-Bey. Leipzig, 1880. There is a collection of pro- 
verbs in this work, pp. 494-516. 

Sp. Contes=Contes arabes modernes recueillis et traduits par Guil- 
laume Spitta-Bey. Leide, 1883. 

Tant.=Traité de la langue arabe vulgaire par le Scheikh Muhammad 
Ayyad el-Tantavy. Leipsic, 1848, pp. 110-133. 

Vassalli=Motti, aforismi, e proverbii maltesi ; raccolti, interpretati, e di 
note esplicative e filologiche corredati da Michelantonio Vassalli. 
Malta, 1828, 


Unless the contrary is stated, the figures in any reference indi- 
cate the number which the proverb corresponding to the one 
under discussion bears in the collection referred to. 


TABLE OF TRANSLITERATION. 


= (pronounced as in French) 


h 


| 


~ CONTA 


a=ain German Mann. 

d& —a in English lack. 

dé — a with imdla (‘ deflection’ towards the sound of 7), nearly like d in 
German Hinde. 

ce = the preceding sound lengthened, a sound more nearly. like the pro- 
longation of the sound of a in English lack than like 4 in German 
Vater, though not very different from either. 


e=ein English met. 


8 
=th e=™ 
wan 
=f t 
—h 
=d s=y 
=dh gh 
=? 
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= ein English they, German See. 

=iin English pin, German in. 

= ee in English seen, i in German ihn. 

=o in English obey. This sound is deflected from an original u. 

6=0 in English note, German gross. This sound comes from an origi- 
nal au. 

u—uin English put, nearly like u in German stumpf. 

a = oo in English school, German w in Stube. 

ii =a sound intermediate between the uw and the 7, but not quite the 
same as the German i. 

ai =iin English mind, German ei in Eis. 

di =a peculiar sound which may be approximately rendered by pro- 
nouncing lack with a very short i after the a (/a‘ck), and running 
the two sounds together. As Prof. Néldeke suggests, this is about 
the same as the Suabian pronunciation of ei in Wein, Eis. 

au = ow in English cow, German au in Haus. 

du bears the same relation to au that di bears to ai. 

The circumflex accent over a vowel indicates that the vowel is long 
and has the accent. Syllables with @ always have the accent. The 
accent is on the first syllable, unless otherwise indicated. 


é 
i 
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PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


1. il-‘anzt ij-jirbeeni ma btisrab illa min rds in-neb 
‘The mangy goat will drink only from the head of the spring.’ 


Said of people who are accustomed at home to the plainest and 
simplest living, and who, when away from home, are the hardest 
to please, demanding. the best of everything, and finding fault, 
often simply to give the impression that they know what the best 
is, and are wont to have it. 

‘anzt for ‘anzit in rapid pronunciation. Words ending in X, when 
standing alone or before a consonant, are pronounced with final short 
vowel ; but before a vowel the original ¢t returns.—ij. The / of the arti- 


cle is assimilated with following j in the common dialect : cf. Spitta, 
p. 30. The vowel of the article is always slurred over, as the voice 


naturally dwells longer on the noun.—jirbeeni, fem. of wb >. In 


the common dialect the feminine of all adjectives of the form wy dhes 
is KS Mes: cf. Spitta, p. 129. On this formation cf. also Landberg, 
p. 7.—I have written mé and not md, because little stress is laid on this 
word, the voice passing over quickly to the next word. The md has 
a partial imdla in such cases, although Landberg, p. 22, states that 
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the ma when alone has no imdla.—neb' in meaning of ‘fountain, 
spring,’ seems to be post-classical (‘‘ Vielleicht aus d. Aram.?” Nd6l- 
deke). 

Nasir has written this proverb elsewhere with omission of the article 
of ‘anzi. On this omission cf. Landberg, p. 5; also Wright, Arabic 
Grammar, vol, ii., § 95, e. 


2. kull iza rabbditu byinfa‘ak illa bini iza rabbditu 
byigla‘ak. 

‘Whatever you bring up will benefit you, except man ; if you 
bring him up, he will uproot you.’ 


3 for sai. For analogous change of é to é cf. Spitta, § 18, d (‘‘ selyman 
statt seléman = sulaimaén”).—For pronominal suffixes, cf. Hartmann, 
pp. 13-15.—For bini Afddm as singular, cf. Snouck, pp. 67,68 ; Landberg, 
references cited in glossary s. v. co ; Spitta, Contes arabes modernes, 


Glossaire, s. v. Spitta, Grammatik, § 71, d; Vassalli, Nos. 117- 


125 (bnijydem) et al. 
Nasir has written aol but in my other notes I have it transliterated 


Adim. Elsewhere he has written (habbditu) instead of the’ 
first rabbditu. 
Cf. Spitta, 217; Burton, 143; Kall. 375; Tantavy, p. 110. 


3. bhakiki yd jara ta tisma% yd kinni. 


‘I speak to you, O neighbor, that you may hear, O daughter- 
in-law.’ 


That is, the daughter-in-law is whipped over the neighbor’s 
back. 

Instead of the above, some say bilkilik ya jara ’tisma‘t yd kinni, or 
il-haki lik yd, ete. (H).— >, from the old meaning of ‘ relate, nar- 
rate, tell, giving one’s authority,” has come to mean simply ‘speak.’ 
The third form means ‘ speak to,’ cf. wall and mm i For an ex- 
ample of its use cf. Wetzstein, ZDMG. xxii. 76, 1. 11. 
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ls is the Persian 3, according to Prof. Néldeke, who remarks 
that the use of this word is no more eeniees than the employment 


of the Persian Ls or.’ 
Cf. Soc. 554: ZDMG. xxxvii. 197; aiid p. 47, last line but one ; 
Fr. i. p. 72; ili, 2557; Nofal, p. 510. 


Le 
4. hatrit iL-bitillim ma bithassir. 
‘The time (occasion) which teaches does not cause loss.’ 


The meaning is: If I make an unwise purchase, this time I 
lose ; and yet, if I am warned by my experience this time to 
avoid such purchases in the future, 1am not in the long run a 


loser. 


for bs = Muhit.—il is contracted from 
ili, which is from old Ar. illédhi (cf. Landberg, p. 297 ; Spitta, p. 81), 


and is indeclinable. 
In my notes I have: il-kdff ili bi‘dllim md bighid ‘the slap that 


teaches causes no diminution.’ 
Cf. Fr. ii. p. 439, No. 108; Nofal, p. 520. Bt. 330 has a somewhat simi- 


lar meaning. 


atte 
5. il-mektib bibeen min ‘alweenu. 
‘The letter (i. e. its contents) appears from its address.’ 


Applied, for example, in case a man comes to another on an 
errand, and by his very first words shows of what character his 
errand is. 

Instead of bibeen, byingiri ‘is read,’ or byin‘irif ‘is known’ is used. 
In Syria the second form of been is used almost exclusively : cf. Land- 
berg, p. 273, and Glossaire s. v. wb ; also Spitta, Contes, Glossaire, s. v. 
yb; ; Hartmann, Vokabular, s. v. scheinen. In my notes stands bibaiy- 


ydin as variant of bibeen. Cf. also Bt. 50 on use of Rin. 
Cf. Bt. 252; Berg. under adresse ; Kall. 361; also the proverbs quoted 


by Dozy under 


J. Jewett, 


6. id-dik il-fhih min taht immu bisih. 
‘The lively cock crows from under its mother.’ 


In early childhood the future character of the man may be dis- 
cerned. 

For fhih cf. Landberg, p. 220. 

Cf. also Bt. 48 and 50; Tant. p. 115; Burton, 88; Fr. iii. 1001; Land- 
berg, 139; Sp. 28; Soc. 422; Nofal, 523. 


7. tharb bin-naddardt haiyyin. 

‘(To carry on) war with spy-glasses is easy.’ 

It is very easy to give advice and to say how one would have 
done if one had been in such and such circumstances ; it is quite 
another thing to act, if one be placed in those circumstances. It 
is easy to survey a combat with a spy-glass, it is quite another 
thing to be in the combat. 


Nasir has spelled naddarét as it is pronounced, with .,6 instead of 
&. Naddérét is used in Syria in the meaning of * spy-glass, telescope.’ 
In Egypt it means ‘spectacles’: cf. Spitta, p. 20, 1. 4, also p. 265, 1. 13. 

Cf. Fr. ii. p. 724, No. 547, also p. 897, No. 175. 


‘Hearts are witnesses,’ 


8. il-qulib swehid. 


If a person loves another, the heart of the second person bears 
witness to this fact, and vice versa, This saying is used in ex- 
pressions of mutual love or esteem. 


Cf. Fr. iii, 2526; Tant. p. 115. 


9. ill tsihirn la tgdh'ru, i 


‘Do not anger him whose father-in-law or brother-in-law you 
become.’ 
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Because he will vent his spite on his wife and thus revenge* 
himself on you. H. 
H. writes pe = ‘strive with,’ ace. to Mubit. 
Acc. to Freytag it means * violenter tractavit.’ H. says that § oli | 


means in Classical Arabic Kat Lag , but the common people use it in 


the meaning of XbLLE I ‘to make angry.’ Cf. Landberg, Glossaire, 
8. V. 


10, lid-dibb harir y'kiibb. 


‘They gave the bear silk to wind into balls.’ 


Winding silk requires skilled hands and delicate fingers, neither 
of which a bear has. 

Applied in case a man is notoriously unfit for work he is trying 
to do, 


For meanings of ws ef. Lane, Dictionary, s. v. 


auch bill JS, 


11. wakkil il-qutt bij-jibni % zenn'rit bis-sijig. 


‘Put the cat in charge of the cheese, and girdle him with the 
sausage.’ 

The sijiq is the cleanest part of the gut of sheep. This is stuffed and 
eaten like our sausages.  Sijiiq means either the sausage or the gut be- 
fore it is stuffed: cf. Dozy,s. v. Cf. also Soc. 686 (ZDMG. xxxvii. 210) 
oben bis unten. Ganz faul.” 

Cf. Bt, 325. 


12. hudu’l-banet min il-ammet. 


‘Take girls from the breasts of their fathers’ sisters.’ 


That is, in choosing a wife, judge of her by her father’s sisters ; 
for the Arabs suppose the girl to resemble her father’s sisters and 
the boy his mother’s brothers. 


38 RP. Jewett, 


hudu for hudhu, The change of dh to d and of th to t is, as Néldeke 
points out, regular, the change of dh to z and of th to s occurring only 
in words from the literary language. E. g.: dihib ‘ gold,’ dib ‘ wolf,’ 
etc.—/udu is here used in the meaning ‘ take in marriage, marry.’ Cf. 
Snouck, p. 57, note ; Landberg, p. 45, ete. 


13. ilbaiday tlind hu ilak li tihdar kailu btitghabbar 
daqnak wu btittah biséelu. 

‘Do not be present at the measuring of the grain which does 
not belong to you; you will get your beard dusty, and will get 
tired in carrying away the grain,’ 

Don’t meddle with what does not concern you, 


baidar is applied both to the threshirg floor and to the grain which 
is on it.—ildk common for old Arabic lekd. 
Cf. Bt. 89; Sp. 195; Berg. under boisseau ; Tant. p. 110. 


14. il-biduqg tl-beb byismds ij-jdweb. 
‘He who knocks on the door will hear the answer.’ 


If one addresses another politely, he will get a polite response ; 
if harshly, a harsh response. 


Cf. Bt. 604; Burton, 116; Berg. under porte; Soc. 191; Kall. 480. 


15. is-sabi li bdr tiltainu lil-hdl. 

‘The boy, if he turn out pn belongs two-thirds to his 
mother’s brother.’ 

That is, two-thirds of his traits are like those of his uncle. 


The Arabs, think that a man’s characteristics descend to his sister’s 
son. Cf. Wilker, Das Matriarchat bei den alten Arabern, Leipzig, 
1884, pp. 44 ff. (quoted by Snouck). Cf. Snouck, 43. 

Bar means ‘be or become in a bad state, or uncultivated (of land) ; 
be or prove vain (of work); be or become unsaleable (of goods),’ Lane. 
Cf. also Landberg, pp. 133, 134, and Glossaire, s. v.; also Snouck, pp. 101, 
102. 
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lo. mda lij-jaji drubha ksir ijrha. 


‘Instead of saying to the hen Aish, strike her and break her 
leg.’ 


If a person asks another to do what he can just as well do him- 
self, the person replies with this proverb. 


bdel is the vulgar form of the classical Jdo, and is very common. 
_ Cf. examples in Landberg. See Landberg, Glossaire, and Dozy, s. v.— 
jeji is the vulgar form of the classical Kaleo, of which the first 
vowel, and then later the first consonant, were dropped.—According to 
Dozy, kis is an interjection of Persian origin.—On ijr for de) cf. 
Landberg, p. 99. Nasir has written rijlha. 

Cf. Soc. 124, 125; Burton, 21. 


17. menfa’ ma minndk u duhhdanak byi*mi. 


‘There is no benefit to be obtained from you, and your smoke 
blinds.’ 


You not only do no good, but you do injury. Used, for in- 
‘ stance, if a man has another to help him, and finds himself hind- 
ered rather than helped by him. 

Nasir has written menfa'‘a, but in my notes stands menfa’. He has 
also omitted the 

Cf. Burton, 176; Kall. 227; Mustatraf, p. 45, 1. 18; also Sp. 110. 


18, il-byitwz iLkalb biqillu sabbhak bil-hair yd sidi. 
‘He who needs the dog says to him “Good morning, my 
lord 


Instead of byi‘tez, Nasir has written elsewhere bi‘auwwiz.—On the 
shortening of the vowel in bigél cf. Landberg, p. 2: Spitta, § 23, a, 
$105, d. 

Cf. Fr. iii. 1696 ; Sp. 197 ; Burton, 73; Kall. 477. 


PR. Se welt, 


Ls c be 
19. matrah md btirzag ilzaq. 
‘Where you get a living, remain.’ 


That is, stick to the place where you get a living. 


matrah, originally ‘ place where anything is thrown down,’ has come 
to mean ‘ place’ or ‘ spot’ in general.—mdi is here a relative pronoun.— 
btirzaq is for turzaq, the passive of razaqa I, 


20. fadi u mePon. 
‘Go empty and come back full.’ 


Go from your house empty-handed and come back with your 
hands full. Used of a man niggardly towards his family. H. 

Raha, originally meaning ‘ go or come in the evening,’ has come to 
mean ‘go’ in general. rik for old Arabic ruh. Verbs media : and Ss 


have the long vowel in the imperative in the common dialect : cf. Spitta, 
§ 105, c,d; also Landberg, p. 266.—On ta‘d cf. Spitta, p. 27; Landberg, 


p. 109.—Instead of mel’cen, H. writes melcen . Milyen or melyen 
is also a common form: cf. Landberg, Glossaire, s. v.; Hartmann, Vo- 
kabular, under voll. 


21. kenit hdl-qidri ndgq'sa hdl-bdit-injeni, sdrit mtaffha 
mel‘eni. 
‘This kettle was wanting this egg-plant (in order to be full); 
it has now become full and running over.’ 


This only was lacking to complete our pleasure or our misery. 


Bait injeeni is the weet form of the classical lsusb or ylsssl, 


from the Persian wlGob, and in Egypt is used for both the egg- 
plant and the tomato (Lane). In Syria bait injeen is used for egg-plant, 
and banadtra for tomato, (from Italian pomi doro, Landberg, p. 297). 
The Muhit gives as the vulgar forms isis and ylssdwe. In- 


stead of mel’cen I have in my notes melan. 
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duis bill 
22, ktir in-natt qalil is-said. 
‘Tle jumps about a great deal, but gets little game.’ 
Ile who keeps moving from place to place will earn but little. 
Nasir has written this elsewhere hiv, ete. i. e. 
‘ Like the blind cats, he jumps about a great deal but catches little.’ 
natt means ‘leap, jump’: cf. Dozy, and Muhit; M. S. p. 71, |. 11; 


Landberg, Glossaire, s. v. 
Cf. Landberg, p. 232. 


23. dkl u natt mitl hail iz-zatt. 
‘  * He eats and plays like the gypsies’ horses.’ (Literally, eating 
and jumping like, etc.) 
Used of one who receives benefits but confers none himself ; 
just as the gypsies’ horses, being unsuited to work, are left to 


feed and play, while their owners are busy elsewhere, and so do 
nothing in return for their food, H. 


Instead of zatt, H. gives zuft, which is the better form : cf. Dozy, s. v., 
and Landberg, p. 101. 
Cf. Bt. 663, Soc. 269, as showing the low opinion in which zuf{ are held. 


24. inn keen hal-yhazli ghazltik harir beddik tilbsi. 
‘If this thread is your thread, you are going to dress in silk.’ 


Used ironically to one who is doing poorly the work in which 
he is engaged, and means: if you do not do better than you are 
doing now, you will not succeed. 


It will be noticed that I have written inn with reduplicated n. On 
doubling of consonants cf. Landberg, p. 2; but cf. also Landberg, Crit- 
ica Arabica, No. I. p. 69, where he says: ‘‘Im ersten Bande meiner 
Proverbes et Dictons habe ich Unrecht gehabt iiberall minn zu schrei- 
ben.” 

On the origin of beddi, bedddik compare Landberg, p. 4, and the refer- 
ences given by him. It is eit to note that Kall. 66: 


we 
oes KAS ered Oy? al occurs in my notes in the form hal- 
a‘ma st beddu ? jauz ‘iytin, where the beddu = the oy of the proverb 
as given by Kall. 
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25. kull mgibitha nezli. 
‘Every ascent has opposite to it a descent.’ 
If one is at present in trouble, he may be sure of final relief. 


mgabil for mugabil ‘opposite to, in face of’: cf. Dozy and Muhit, s. v. 
Néldeke suggests an explanation for this form by asking: ‘Is it per- 
haps in the plural = haslie ? In that case the absence of the femi- 


nine ending would also be explained.” 
Cf. Burton, 25; Nofal, p. 540. 


26. lais ‘am bitneffih il-lebin qal-lhun kdwini u hii halib. 


‘They said to him: Why are you blowing the leben ? He said: 
it burnt me while it was milk.’ 


A burnt child dreads the fire. 


Nasir has written ‘ammeel tneffih, and I have given in transliteration 
‘am bitneffih. He has also written gd@l where I have written gal-lhun = 
On ‘ammeel, cf. Dozy, s. v.; and Spitta, $165.4; also M.S., 16. 
8 ff.; 30. 7 ff.; 46. 2.—leben means properly ‘ milk,’ and is still used ip this 
sense in Egypt ; but in Syria, Arabia, and North Africa it is used for 
soured milk or soured buttermilk (Dozy). For an account of the prepa- 
ration of leben see Berg. under lait. ; 

Cf. Soc. 461, 172 ; Fr. iii. 2855 ; also Fr. ii. p. 702, No. 383; Vassalli, 402 ; 
* Sand. 74; Nofal, p. 512. 


27. faugq id-dekki sartita. 
‘On top of the charge a rag.’ 
One trial after another. H. It never rains but it pours. Mis- 
fortunes never come singly. 


Dekki is the charge or load of a gun.—Sartita, pl. Sardftit means ‘ rag,’ 
from Sarat ‘tear in pieces’: cf. Dozy, and Landberg, Glossaire, s. v. 
Cf. also Sarmfita, Landberg, Glossaire ; Hartmann, Vokabular. 

Cf. for meaning Fr. ii. p. 237, No. 115; Fr. ii. p. 4, No. 4 (given by H.) ; 
Bt. 493; Burton, 116; Soc. 646 (ZDMG, xxxvii. 206), 697 (ib., p. 211); 
Vassalli, 221, 284, 
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28, is-san‘a mizreb dihib. 
‘Handicraft is a spout which sends down gold.’ 


Cf. No. 184, also the following from my notes: is-san‘a imm hantini 
a trade is a tender mother ;’ is-san‘a, illi bil-kdff fiha lil-fugr kaff 
in a trade which is in the hand there is a safeguard against poverty’ 
(cf. Bocthor, under métier; Nofal, p. 541); is-san‘a mitl in-neb'a ‘a 
trade is like a spring.’ 
For meaning, cf. Fr. i. p. 752, No. 183; Fr. iii. 1710. 


29. il-mus deyiq il-mughreyi ma byarif 

‘He who has not tasted the glue-pot does not know what the 
story is.’ 

A man who has not tried does not know the difficulties attend- 
ing any given enterprise. 

mus contracted from md hi §: cf. Landberg, pp. 236, 237.—mughreyi 
from il Cf. migfeyi from .— from hit from ai Sai 
hi. 

For meaning, cf. Bt. 612. 


is 
30. ‘ind il-butin ddasit il-ugil. 
‘When people are eating they lose their wits.’ 
Said, for example, in case a man is eating and forgets some- 
thing which he ought to attend to. 


Cf. Bt. 418; also Kall. 77; Nofal, p. 542. 


31. “dgil mitl hmdr il-mutrdn. 
‘Quiet outside but a devil inside, like the archbishop’s donkey.’ 
Said of a man who appears quiet and well-behaved, but is 
really the opposite. 
‘dqil means ‘ intelligent, quiet, well-trained,’ when used of animals. 
Cf. Burton, 121. 


J. R. Jewett, 


32. la tifza‘ illa min nahr il-hedi. 


‘Fear only the quiet river.’ 


(sols for old Arabic Sols. 
Cf. Berg. under mer ; Sand. 78, 76; Nofal, p. 518. 


pelle 
33. tdbih is-simm wklu. 
‘The one who cooks the poison is the one who eats it.’ 
The man who tries to injure another is injured himself. 


Cf. for meaning Fr. ii, p. 367, No. 163; p. 658, No. 256; Fr. iii. No. 638 ; 
Soc. 154; Sp. 218; Bt. 640; Ali, p. 89, No. 10; Nofal. p. 509, 535. 


34. ‘izzi béyydtini bhdn. 


‘ After I had been in honor and power they made me haga the 
night in a khdn.’ 


Used of one whom misfortune has brought low. H. 


According to H., this is a hemistich of a mauwweel, and some say 
ndiyyamtni instead of béyydttini. 
Cf. No. 193. Cf. for meaning Fr. iii. 2150, 2792. 


35. td thijj il-ga‘qdn tirja‘ bela sigan. 


‘ Till the crows make a pilgrimage and return without legs.’ 


Such and such a thing will never happen till etc., i. e. never. 
This meaning is expressed in many ways in Arabic. 


Cf. Fr. i. p. 359, Nos. 58, 59; p. 378, No. 110, and often.—Instead of 
qa‘qan, I have in my notes both qu ‘gan and qigdn, the latter being the 
pl. of géq: cf. Hartmann, Vokabular, under Krdhe. qu‘qdén, written 
above ga‘qgan, is pl. of ga‘g : cf. Cuche, s.v.—Elsewhere Nasir has written 


Cf. Nofal, p. 509. 
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36. i&thddi kima lekin il-wagfi ‘al-beb sabi. 


‘Begging is a philosopher’s stone, but standing at the door is 
hard.” 


Used of wished-for objects which can only be obtained by de- 
basing one’s self. H. 


On Shadi cf. Thorbecke, Al-Hariri’s Durrat-al-Ghawwés, Einleitung, 
p. 45.— = 


Cf. Berg. under mendier. 


hic 
37. mitl bagarit Jiha. 


‘Like Jiha’s cow.’ 


Jiha slaughtered his cow, sold the meat, and received his pay. 
After a while he again demanded pay from each purchaser and 
received it. He kept doing this till he died. Used of an affair 
which is long drawn out. H. 


H. writes baqrit. 


38. sa‘nini bela siti mitl il‘ards bela jili. 
‘Palm Sunday without rain is like a bride without her jili.’ 


In wedding festivities, when the bride has been painted and 
decked out, she walks about the house supported on each side by 
a woman carrying a candle, and followed by a number of women 
carrying candles and singing wedding songs to her. This cere- 
mony is called the jili. 


Sa‘nini is the sing. of Sa‘dnin, and is applied by the Christians to the 
branches, etc., which their children take on Palm Sunday, and to the 
day itself (Muhit). On sa‘dnin and its origin from the Hebrew 7Iywin 
cf. Dozy and Muhit. 


J. Sewett, 


39. mitl sdjdrit imm sratit. 
‘Like a tree called the mother of rags.’ 


Said of a ragged person. 


Imm Sratit is the name given to each of certain trees in Lebanon on 
- which the Druses hang rags in expectation of receiving a blessing. 


Les a ls 
40. drub hdl-hajar bhajjauzi. 


‘Throw this stone into this walnut tree.’ (If you bring down 
any nuts, well ; and if not, well.) 


Used in case a man is about to engage in an enterprise the suc- 
cess of which is doubtful, but the failure of which would entail 
little or no loss. A person talking to him uses this proverb. 


41. drub hat-tini bhal-hait inn md lezqit hi‘allim matrahha. 
‘Throw this piece of mud at this wall; if it does not stick, it 
will show where it hit.’ 


_ Do the best you can, and you will accomplish something, even 
if it is not all you wished. Also used of the effects of slander. 
Slander leaves its mark. 
In place of the last two words, I have in another version : bidammi- 
tha atar ‘its mark will remain’; also amiri ‘leaven’ instead of fini. 
Cf. Bt. 255; Kall. 244. 


42. min kitr it-tabbahin sausat it-t'dm. 
‘From the multitude of cooks the food burned.’ 


Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


Instead of Sausat, I have in my notes also sat, of which Sausat is a 
reduplicated form. 

Cf. Berg. under bruler ; Tant. p. 116 ; Burton, 178 ; Bt.15 ; Fr. ii. pp. 732- 
8, No. 585; Fr. iii. 2602, 2603, 2611, 2614; Sp. 69; Kall. 21, 22; Vassalli, 
129, 130 ; Sand. 60. : 
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43. meta waqait il-bagara byiktaru is-sillahin. 
‘When the cow falls, the skinners multiply.’ 
When a man is in misfortune, his enemies increase. 


In my notes stands also: bess tiga‘ il-bagara, etc., ‘no sooner does 
the cow fall than, etc.’ 
Cf. Tant. p. 128; Burton, 56; Kall. 83. 


44. waga‘it il-fara min is-sagf il-bsaini Allah! 
Allah! sili idik ‘anni u beddik minni. 


‘The mouse fell from the roof. The cat said: Allah! Allah! 
The mouse said to her: Take your hand off me, and what do you 
want of me? 


In my notes stands ’smallah (for bism-Allah), instead of Allah Allah ; 
and instead of the last four words: u dnd b'dlf hair min Allah ‘and I 
have a thousand blessings from Allah,’ i. e. I am thoroughly provided 
for. And again: u md ‘aléki minni ‘and you have nothing to do with 
me.’ Another version is: waqga‘it il-fara min is-saqf qullha ‘l-qutt 
*smalla! qalit-lu int dessirni u dna b’elf hair min Allah. 

_ Landberg, Glossaire, under Jy » regards SLs as a 4th form ; but 
this seems unnecessary : cf. Lane, Dictionary, s. v., where we have an 


infinitive (hac given. Cf. also Cuche, s. v. 
Cf. Burton, 55; Bt. 488. 


45. id-durtra bithill min in-ndmis. 


‘Necessity frees from the law.’ 


Cf, Berg. under nécessité ; Kall. 242; Nofal, p. 524, 
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46. kitr il-ayedi fil-hasidi ghanimi @ ‘dl-akl zalimi. 
‘A multitude of hands in the harvest is a gain, but at the table 
a drain.’ 


ghanimi ‘ gain obtained without work ; prey, booty, windfall’ (Cuche). 
—zalimi is what is unjustly taken away : Cf. Cuche.—Nasir has written 
hastdi, but the final 7 is short. 

Cf. Fr. iii 1248; and the same, ‘Ali, p. 67. 


47. il-haribi tiltain il-mrdjil winn sahhit il-mrdjil kiltha. 
‘Flight is two-thirds of courage, and, if it succeeds, the whole 
of courage.’ 
Discretion is the better part of valor. 


Instead of sahhit, I have in my notes hallast ‘if you escape.’—mréjil 
pl. of merjali, ‘courage.’—On sahha, ‘succeed, turn out well,’ cf. 
Dozy, s. v. 

Cf. Berg. under évasion, fuite; Kall. 515; Tant. p. 119; Bt. 492 ; Sp. 98; 
Fr. ii. p. 237, No. 114; p. 481, No. 266; Fr. iii. 2316 ; Vassalli, 28 ; Sand. 1. 


48. meta betit, fotit. 
‘When it has passed the night it is gone.’ 


If an action is postponed, the proper time for doing it passes 
away. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. H. 


dS I ole hic 
49. mitl il-hwdarni abb het mus abb hud. 


‘ Like the priests, father of “give,” not father of “ take.”’ 


Used of or to one who is always asking for favors from others 
but does not grant them himself. 
hwarni pl. of S99 which, acc. to Seetzen, iv. 35, quoted by Dozy, 


is an abbreviation of ywpeticxoroc, ** vicaire d’un évéque a la campagne, 
curé.”—On the doubling of b in dbb cf. Landberg, pp. 1, 2, 266, 267; 
Spitta, p. 85 7 yadd, damm, fumm, siffe. 
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50. sabah u sabdh il-hivi. 

‘A morniag visit from a gypsy is better than a morning visit 
from the priest.’ 

The former comes to beat the drum and dance, either on ac- 
count of a wedding or on account of the birth of a child ; while 
the priest comes either on account of sickness or on account of 
death in the family. 

Niri, pl. nawar, ‘gypsies,’ a name slightly changed, as de Goeje 
_ thinks (see Dozy, s. v.), from Luri, the name borne by the gypsies in 
Persia.—In my notes I have as variant to sabéh duhal; also fautt for 


fautit. 
Cf. for meaning Bt. 372, and Mustatraf, p. 45, 1. 9. 


51. diileb yom ma‘ak yom ‘alék. 
‘Time is a wheel, a day with you, a day against you.’ 
dileb is a word of Persian origin. It meant originally a ‘ water- 


wheel,’ and is now used for any wheel: cf. Lane and Dozy,s.v. In 
my notes I have ths as a variant to dileb, ‘ Time is a bey,’ etc.; also 


yomdin, ‘time is two days,’ etc. 
Cf. Soc. 426, 424; Fr. ii. p. 935, No. 111; Fr. iii. 974; p. 639, No. 153; 
Kall. 160; Nofal, pp. 518, 521, 527. 


duile Kase LI JJG de J JL 


52. gallu ‘am btibki u dnd ‘ammak gallu dnd ‘am bibki 
‘akinnadk ‘ammi. 


‘He said to him: Why are you crying while I am your uncle ? 
He said to him: I am crying because you are my uncle.’ 

Used of one who injures another while seemingly exhibiting — 
towards him friendship and love. H. 

“Why do you cry when I am your uncle to ward off harm and 
to bring you what will benefit you?” “I am crying just because 
you are my uncle; because you pretend before people that you 
are my benefactor and helper, while in reality you are an 
enemy.” H. 
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Another version of the last part is: kull bkaeyi ‘aSinnak ‘ammi. H. 
In my notes I have: gélii lii tibki ya bnéyya nahn mghdriba gdlit kill 

bdkeeyi ‘asinnkum mghdriba. Instead of bnéyya, bnéyyi would be more 
; exact, as Prof. Néldeke suggests; likewise mghdribi instead of mghd- 


riba.—‘asinnak from JG} yl tt (H.), and not, as M. Barthélemy 


(Journal Asiatique, viii. Série, Tome X. p. 260, note on ‘aychinno) af- 


firms, from Gras (in this case 


| pill de 


53. ‘an e&-8arr u ghannilu. 


‘Withdraw from harm and sing to it.’ 


| That is, avoid harm and rejoice on account of it, because it hap- 
pened without striking you. Used in warning against exposing 
one’s self to danger or to strife. It may also be used to one who 
undertakes to interfere between two disputants. H. 

Instead of b‘fid, H. gives b‘id, but says b‘iid is also used.—In my notes 


is the following addition to the above: ld y'ghannili u lai bghannilu 
‘he said : let it not sing to me, and I will not sing to it.’ 


54, byidrt byidri willt ma byidri bigal ‘adis. 

‘He who knows knows, and he who does not know says: A 
handful of lentils.’ 
Used of one who wishes to speak but is hindered by some rea. 
son. H. 
According to H. it is like . 
or, as the poet puts it, 


Cf. Sp. 40; Tant. p. 116. 
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55. la tehsub sintak ta tist'ghillha. 
‘Don’t reckon your year’s earnings till you gather its crops.’ 


Cf. Nofal, p. 520. 


56. dhkir id-dib u haiyyi *l-qadib. 
‘Speak of the wolf and get your stick ready.’ 
Speak of angels and you will hear the rustle of their wings. 


Nasir has written elsewhere xJ 


Cf. Soc. 199; Burton, 80; Fr. i. p. 138, Nos. 433, 436 ; Fr. iii. 1015; Scal- 
iger, p. 96; Bocthor, under loup ; Nofal, p. 538. 


57. thn il-halel ‘ind dhikru biben. 

‘The honest man appears when he is spoken of.’ 

Used of one who enters while people are talking of him. This 
proverb is used of one who is agreeable to the speakers. No. 56 
is used of one who is disagreeable, but may be said in the way of 
pleasantry. H. 


ibn il-haleel., Meerally ‘the legitimate son,’ means ‘the honest, well- 
bred, polite man’: cf. Lane, Dictionary, s. v.; also Landberg, Glossaire. 

Berg. under batard, honnéte, renommée ; Tant. p. 111; Susten, 81; 
Kall. 528; also Fr. i. p. 505, No. 28. 


ob las pdb J JL 
58. gallu sabbhak bil-hair yd ’qra‘ gallu heda beb is-8arr. 
‘He said to him: Good morning, O scald-head. He said to 

him; This is the door of strife.’ 


That is, by calling him scald-head he is made angry at once, 
and the door of strife is opened. 

Instead of beeb ik-Sarr, I have also in my notes beb in-ngdr ‘the door 
of dispute, strife ; and beeb in-nekrazi. 

Cf. Soc. 276; Mustatraf, p. 45, 1. 9, 


glue 


J. R. Sewett, 
pas 


59. la tdebbir il-mihleyi qabl il-fards. 
‘Don’t procure the nose-bag before the horse.’ 


On debbar ‘ procure,’ cf. Hartmann, Vokabular.— x Neue for classi- 


cal Arabic DEAE for analogous forms, cf. No. 29.—faras, applied 


in classical Arabic to both horse and mare (prevailingly to the latter, 
according to Prof. Néldeke), is now used for mare alone. 


60. nizlit il-abdi lis-siqg u ma ’stahlit illa sfatir Mes‘ad. 


‘The (black, H.) slave-woman went down to the market and 
only admired Mes‘fid’s (her son’s, H.) thick lips.’ 


Used of a man’s pleasure in his own family, relatives, and 
friends. 

Sfatir is pl. of Sefttira ‘thick, projecting lip: cf. Dozy, and Land- 
berg, Glossaire, s. v.—H. gives the following modern proverbs as of 
like meaning: il-qgird fi ‘ain ummuh ghazeel ‘the monkey is a gazelle 
in his mother’s eyes’ (cf. Sp. 52, Bt. 60); habibik min thubbuh u li keen 
‘abd aswéd ‘thy darling is he whom thou lovest, were he a black slave’ 
(cf. Burton, 131; Landberg, 47); il-hunfsih Seefit ibna ‘al-hait qdlit-luh 
kunndk (sic) liliyyt bhait * the beetle saw her son on the wall; she said 
to him: It’s as if you were a pearl on a string.’ Nasir has written this 
with the last part somewhat different : 


‘She said : How sweet his blackness is on the white wall (literally, on 
the white of the wall).’ 


wh As ds, cb ob Lat IJ 
61. gala li-Jiha istérzig beb Allah rah u qa‘ad ‘ala beb il-furn. 
‘They said to Jiha: Ask alms at the door of God. He went 
and sat at the door of the oven.’ 
‘To ask alms at the door of God’ means here to implore God’s 
aid, and exert one’s self to attain what one wishes. 
This proverb is used in case a man is urged to exert himself, 
but remains inactive and asks for help. 
A slightly different version is as follows: gala li-Jiha rth istérziq 
Allah rah barak ‘a beb il-furn. 
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62. nes bywkli jaj nes byiqaa bis-s'yaj. 


‘Some people eat chickens, some people fall into the hedge (in 
pursuing and catching them).’ 

Used of one who undergoes hardships while others reap all the 
fruits of his labor. H. 


bytiqa‘t is a variant of byigqa‘i. 
Cf. Fr. iii. 2300. 


63. lijjemil san‘atak kebbeb harir. 
‘They said to the camel: What is your trade? He said: 
A silk-winder.’ 
Said in case a man takes up a trade for which he is manifestly 
utterly unfit. 


In my notes I have in addition to the above : gala mbaiyyin (also 
bibaiyyin) ‘a idaik hat-tdy‘in, ‘They said: This is evident from these 
swiftly-moving hands of yours.’ 

Cf. Berg. under chameau ; Soc. 472, 598 (ZDMG. xxxvii. 200); Kall. 805. 


Line 


64. lil-bagar lemma tmiti bikeffnikum bharir gala 
beddna jlidna tislim ‘aléna, 


‘They said to the cattle: When you die they will shroud you 
in silk. They said: We want our skins to remain on us 


whole.’ 


Used of one who makes another fine promises while intending 
to rob or otherwise injure him. Like No. 44. H. 


Instead of tmata H. gives bitmaiti.—H. gives as an Egyptian version : 


(see Mustatraf, p. 46, 1. 7). G 
Cf. Berg. under linceul ; Soc. 287; Bt. 521. 
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mes & vasdt Le le 
65. ‘a hal-hummus md fi “id. 


‘According to these chick-peas there is no feast.’ 


Used of that from which it is inferred that something will 
either not occur for a long time or not occur at all. H. 


| Acc, to H. the origin of this proverb is as follows: A village curate 
| with a weak memory used to put in his pocket, when the fast began, as 
l many chick-peas as there were days in the fast, and each day that 
passed of the fast he would throw away a pea; and if one of his flock 
asked him how many days remained till the feast-day. he would count 
the peas which remained, and tell him. Now it happened one fast that 
his wife saw the chick-peas in his pocket, and, supposing he liked them, 
brought a handful of them and put them in the pocket. It happened 
! that day that one of his flock asked him how many fast-days remained, 
so he put his hand in his pocket and found a great many peas, and 
| : couldn’t tell how many days remained. So he said: *‘ My son, accord- 
| ing to these chick-peas there is no feast.” And his words became a 
proverb. 

it Cf. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 206. 


66. kullik mneefit mitl zait il-ghar. 


‘You are entirely beneficial, like the oil of the bay-tree.’ 


Used in praising one who has done well. 


67. ‘adi barrdt il-bait u lé ‘adi jinwweet il-bait, 


‘It is better to have a thousand enemies without the house than 
to have one enemy within.’ 
For meaning, cf. Landberg, p. 33, No. 20. 


| 68. yd ta yitlas il-haxis ta tekul wits, 


live.’ 


| 

| ‘Live, O nag, till the grass grows, so that you may eat and 
| 

| 


— 

| 

| 
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Used when a man in need of anything is put off with promises. 


rot is a word of Persian origin, and is used of a horse of inferior 


breed : cf. Dozy, s. v. 
Cf. Bt. 425: Sp. 102; Burton, 91: Fr. iii. 2216-2217; Mustatraf, p. 42, 
1.5 ab imo; Scaliger, p. 49, No. 69; Nofal, p. 509. 


Le spice Vy pias 
69. ‘asfdr bil-yadd u ld ‘akara ‘as-sejara. 


‘A sparrow in the hand is better than ten in the tree.’ 


In my notes I have also: ‘asftir bil-yedd u la kirki tdyir ‘a sparrow 
in the hand is better than a crane which is flying at liberty.’ 

Cf. Fr. iii. 2029; also Fr. iii. 266; Bt. 3; Soc. 136-8 ; Snouck, 45; Nofal, 
p. 541, 


70. jdrak il-garib u lé haiyydak il-b%d. 


‘Your neighbor who is near is better than your brother who is 
far away.’ 


Cf. Berg. under voisin ; Burton, 40. 


Wlins le bast 
71. hfaz ‘atiqak jdidik md byibgdlak. 


‘Take care of your old things ; your new things will not remain 
to you.’ 


Take care to keep your old friends, for you have not tried your 
new ones, and they may leave you at any time. 


In my notes I have the following version: rjc‘ la‘tiqdk jdidak mé 
yibgdlak kul nhdli (variant mahlita) u halli er-ruzz ‘an beldk ‘re- 
turn to your old, your new will not remain to you; eat bran (on 
mahlita cf. Landberg, p. 79), and dismiss rice from your mind.’ 

Cf. Berg. under vieil ; Burton, 170; Fr. ii. p. 520, No. 372; Fr. iii. 1920; 
Landberg, 167; Kall. 426. 


—— 


J. R. Jewett, 


72. kull jdid ilu rahji kull ‘atig ilu def%. 
‘Every new thing has beauty, every old thing has a push 
aside.’ 
KS), according to H., is vulgarly used in the sense of ksigall 


cpl il. For em” ‘dust raised, excitement of evil, of conflict, 


etc.,’ see Lane; cf. also Dozy, s. v.—On yo, in meaning of ‘drive 
away, push forward,’ cf. Dozy and Landberg, s. v. 

Cf. Landberg, 50; Sp. 229; Soc. 435; Fr. ii. p. 576, No. 582; Fr. iii. 
2674; Burton, 169; Tant. 127; Mustatraf, p. 36, 1. 14; Vassalli, 629; 
Sand. 90. 


73. il-hdyik ‘aryen wis-sikkef hafyen. 
‘The weaver is naked and the cobbler is barefoot.’ 


hiyyek is a variant of hdyik. 
Cf. the proverb: hmdr il-moi ‘atScen ‘the donkey that carries the 
water is thirsty.’ Cf. also Snouck, 44; Bt. 148, 404, 563; Berg. under 
menuisier ; Fr. ii. p. 54, No. 87; p. 920, No. 54; Mustatraf, p. 35, 1. 22; p. 
36, ll. 11-12; Sp. 37; Kall. 337; Nofal, p. 520. 


Yoder Le WI 
74. illi byisrab il-bahr md bighuss bis-sceqyi. 


‘He who drinks the sea will not choke at a brook.’ 


He who does a great act will not shrink from a less. 
Cf. the following proverb taken from my notes: il-ghargdn bil-bahr 
li y‘hef mnin-nida ‘the man who has been drowned in the sea does 


not fear dew. 
Cf. Berg. under rigole. 


75. beddu y'ziqg il-bahr bsafadi. 
‘He wants to transport the sea in a shell.’ 


Used of one who wishes to accomplish something great with 
very inadequate means. H. 


| 
56 
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According to H. some say : 


for sadaf: cf. Dozy, s. v. 
Cf. Kall. 189. 


76. ahd it-tdr muk& mitydr. 


‘Taking revenge is no disgrace.’ 

tir = 

Cf. Fr. ii. p. 465, No. 208. 


Lins ley | A 
77. Sibna u me tibna, 
‘We have grown white-headed and have not repented.’ 


We have not learned wisdom by age, but still cling to our bad 


habits. 
Cf. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 199, No. 593; Fr. iii. 1588 (referred to by Socin). 


le 
78. md hit ‘aid. 
‘White hair is no disgrace.’ 


Cf. Bt. 352; Fr. iii, 2204. 


79. hutt md tittab wahmdl gabl md tist*rih. 


‘Put down your load before you are tired, and load up before 


you are rested.’ 
A man should not work all the time, neither should he rest all 


the time. 
VOL. XV. 8 


| 


Hi! | ‘Beating teaches the bear how to dance.’ 


J. R. Jewett, 


80. i-gatl bi‘allim id-dibb yirqus. 


Said in speaking of the use of the stick in training children. 


qatal has come to mean ‘beat,’ though it also retains its meaning of 
‘kill.’ 


. yd bitihhu yd byiksir muhhu. 
‘He either pats him or breaks his head.’ 


I have translated bitiihh by ‘he pats.’ There seems, however, to be 
doubt as to the meaning of this word. H. says he asked many persons 
about it, but no one knew its real meaning. Some thought the mean- 


ing ‘pat’ suited the connection. The word, at any rate, is not used 
elsewhere in this meaning. H. thinks the meaning of this word is the 


same as that of 35 ‘strike with a stick.’ The Muhit gives 
< 


H. says that the 8 of Homs and many others use sau in the 


sense of Sodus 678; and others use PER in the same sense. In- 


teresting are the words e or a (both of which H. has heard 


rarely out of Homs), eel (which is more common there), e* and 


cle (which are somewhat used, all in sense of ysl bend down, 


bow.’ 
muhh (‘ Gehimn,” Néldeke) is used vulgarly in sense of head. H. 


82. il-ma‘na bgalb is-se‘ir. 
| ‘The meaning is in the heart of the poet.’ 
| 


The poet knows what meaning his lines have, even if others do 
not understand them. 
Cf. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 219, No. 772; Nofal, p. 496. 


| | 
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wall ds. le 
83. md ba‘d is-sabr illa ’l-mejrafi wil-qabr. 
‘After patience there remains only the shovel and the grave.’ 


After one has wearied one’s self out with waiting, death comes. 


This pessimistic proverb is more than counterbalanced by optimistic 
ones, such as Ali, p. 65: 


Cf. Fr. iii. 1619 ; Sp. 241; Tant. p. 129. 


84. ferh id-dib ma bijawovi. 
‘The wolf’s cub will not become tame.’ 


On s> ’ Sp ‘become tame,’ cf. Cuche, s. v. - 


Cf. Soc. 420-1; Snouck, 29. 


ase Ws hic 
85. mitl is-satl bela ‘ileeqga. 
‘Like a pail without a handle.’ 
Used of a sluggish man who moves about but little. 


Notice how Nasir has written law. On origin of word safl, from 
Latin situla, cf. Dozy, s. v.—‘alleeqa is a variant of ‘ileeqa. 


ais chic 
86. mitl il-arb‘a bnuss 
- ‘Like Wednesday in the middle of the week.’ 


Used to one who sits idle in the middle of the week. They say 
to him md lak mitl etc. ‘what is the matter with you, (sitting) 
like Wednesday in the middle of the week? or int mitl ‘you 
are like,’ ete. H. 


| 


J. R. Jewett, 


87. mitl haiyyit it-tibn btilsa* u bithabbi rdsha. 

‘Like the snake in the ¢édx, which inflicts a bite and then hides 
its head.’ 

Used of one who inflicts an injury and covers up his tracks. H. 


The last part of this may be varied to suit the connection, as, for ex- 
ample: he is like the snake in the tibn ; he inflicts a bite, and then hides 
his head. 

Instead of Nasir has written elsewhere Yas, and he has 


also given the following version : 
in the tibn, he bites from underneath.’ 

Cf. Berg. under paille; Sp. 80; Kall. 141; Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 208, 


No. 669; Sand. 69. 


88. taub il‘iywri ma bideffi winn deffa ma bidim. 
‘A borrowed garment will not warm, and if it warms it will 
not last.’ 
‘iyeri is a verbal noun meaning ‘lending, borrowing.’ For analogous 
forms cf. Sp. §45,b. As Néldeke suggests, this form is from §ylel ‘ 


Cf. Berg. under chaud; Bt. 171; Burton, 155; Soc. 72 (cf. ZDMG. 
xxxvii. 191); Fr. ii. p. 435, No. 92; Kall. 306; Mustatraf, p. 43, 1. 18; 
Nofal, p. 537. 


Le 
89. tili* ‘a dainain il-quff. 
‘He climbed out on the handles of the basket.’ 


Said of one who takes on airs unsuitable to his position, as 
when a servant becomes saucy and insubordinate. 


According to H., it is the custom to put chickens, as soon as they are 
hatched, into a quffi. As soon, then, as they become a little strong, 
they get to the top of the basket; hence the proverb, the person re- 
ferred to being compared toa chick which has climbed up to the handle 
of the basket. 

dainain literally ‘ ears.’ 
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90. bil-wijh hillais « bil-gafa qurrais. 


‘To one’s face caressing and behind one’s back pinching.’ 


Said of a person who acts differently behind one’s back from 
what he does to one’s face. 


Instead of hillais and qurrais respectively I have in my notes tilmis 
‘caressing,’ garis ‘ pinching’ ; mreeyi ‘a mirror,’ midreeyi ‘a pitchfork.’ 


IL dic 


91. mitl il-atras biz-zeffi. 


‘Like a deaf man in the wedding procession,’ 


Used of one who sees but does not understand. H. 


On XS) ef. Bt. 422. 


92. ijt bait is-sultén ta-ybaitria hailhum qdmit il-hinfsi 
meddit ijrha. 


‘They came to the house of the Sultan to shoe their horses ; 
up stood the beetle and put out her foot.’ 


Used of one who undertakes what he is unsuited for, or of one 
who imitates one who is greater than himself, or of the insignifi- 
cant person who imitates the great one. H. 


For the use of baifar in the common language in the meaning 
‘shoe a horse,’ cf. Hartmann, Vokabular, Cuche, Muhit, s. v.—Some say: 
ijit il-hinfsi * the beetle came.’ H.—ld is a variant of ta. 

Cf. Berg. under ferrer ; Bt. 183; Mustatraf, p. 43, 1. 9 ab imo. 


Las Le ine 


93. daif’ il-mesé md lu ‘aka, 


‘The guest who comes at evening gets no supper.’ 


It is the custom of the Arabs, when a guest comes, to prepare 
for him special food. In case, however, he arrives after sun- 


61 
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set, there is no time to prepare special food, and the host, in 
setting before him whatever there happens to be on hand, ex- 
cuses himself for the scantiness or poor quality of the food by 
repeating this proverb. 


elas! Lo ee) 
94. bait is-seb‘ mda hyihla min il‘addm. 
‘The lion’s den is never free from bones.’ 


The rich man always has money in his house. This proverb is 
used, for example, when a man asks another to lend him some- 
thing. The second man says he hasn’t it by him. The first man 
then says: Impossible! the lion’s den, ete. 


Cf. Kall. 98. 


95. beddu min id-dwdq seba‘ wdq. 
‘He wants seven wugiyyi for a taste.’ 


Said of a great eater. 


dwagq = _—wag = Pl. of vulgarly wugiyyi, the 
twelfth part of a rotl, the rotl being 2.56 Kg. Cf. Hartmann, p. 354. 


96. gal il-hilu dnd bhalli qdlit il-moi dnd ma bhalli. 


‘Said the sweet: I sweeten. Said the water: I do not allow 
your sweetness to remain.’ 


That is, when one has eaten something sweet and drinks water, 
the water takes away the sweet taste. H. 


H. says he heard some one use this figuratively of a foul action effac- 
ing a fair one, but declares this use very rare (Le post yw his 3 


| 
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gle be abs 
97. gattis nalak ma da‘lak. 
‘ Wear out your shoe (although) you have lost nothing.’ 


According to H., the origin of this was that a rich man lost a 
horse, and sent his slave to seek it; and when a poor youth 
wished to go with one of them to search with him, his mother 
said to him gatti* na‘lak ete., and her words became a proverb. 
Her meaning was: if you go with that servant to search with 
_ him, you will wear out your shoe with much walking, and you 
will get no return for your pains and for the loss of your shoes. 

Used of one who simply wishes to, or really does, exert himself 
to benefit one who does not need his help, and thereby injures 
himself by losing his time, his trouble, and his money. 


gle is pronounced here da‘, as I have written it, not d@‘. 


98. jemb il-agrab la tigrab jemb il-haiyyi fras u nem. 

‘By the side of the scorpion do not come ; by the side of the 
snake spread your bed and sleep.’ 

The explanation of this proverb is, if I remember correctly, 
that the people believe that scorpions keep coming back to the 
same spot, while a snake, once frightened away, does not come 
back ; so that a man may safely sleep on the spot where he has 
seen a snake, a thing which he cannot do in the case of a scorpion. 

hadd and matrah are found in my notes as variants of jemb. 


der Wo W Lo 
99. md lik sahib illa min ba‘d qatli. 
‘You never have a friend till after you have come to blows.’ 
Used when two men, formerly enemies, become friends after 
having come to blows. 
The meaning is that when two men are hostile, especially from 


jealousy, they will grow more and more hostile till they come to 
blows, when, of course, one will conquer the other. The con- 
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quered one, having learned the other’s superiority, will seek to 
become his friend, so as not to be exposed to a second beating. 


Cf. Bt. 733; Tant. p. 130. 


yasles 
100. él-mhabbi fhsdyis wil-bughda ‘imam. 
‘Love is special and hatred general.’ 


That is, a man cannot love everybody, or even many, equally, 
but he can hate all equally. H. 


Instead of lsdyis, some say eles , which is better. H. hsdyis 


seems to be a plural of Kole » Which means, according to Lane, 
‘property or peculiar virtue."—‘imtim for ‘wmtim ‘universality, gen- 
erality.’—In this proverb the abstract nouns /isdéyis and ‘wmtm are used 
instead of the corresponding adjectives. 


01. byis’al ‘an il-baida min bddha wij-jaji min jaebha. 
‘He asks about the egg: What hen laid it? and about the 
hen: Who brought her ?’ 
Used of an inquisitive man. 
Nasir has written ‘al-baida. 
Cf. Bt. 749. 


Ac 
102. bihdsib id-dik ‘ala naqdi. 
‘He reckons with the cock about a single grain. 
Used of a skinflint. 
naqgdi is from ‘peck,’ and means ‘a single peck.’ 
Cf. for meaning Fr. ii. p. 942, No. 152. 


pel 
103. ziyedit il-hair hair. 
‘The increase of blessing is a blessing.’ 
Cf. Fr. iii. 1286; Tant. p. 128. 


i 
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pr 
104. Adli* il-beb u mzennar bil-atabi. 
‘He takes away the door and girdles himself with the thresh- 
old.’ (Literally, removing the door and girdled with the thresh- 
old.) 


Used of a shameless reprobate who does evil deeds and then 
talks of them without the least concealment. 


H. says that by beb here is meant the eee ‘lock,’ but there seems 
~ no reason why it should not mean simply ‘ door.’ 


H. says the Arabs say : side de and ce, 
ean, pitl de cl, ie. has brought 
harm upon people and covered himself with opprobrium and dishonor 
(cf. Fr. ii. p. 300, No. 159). 


Le this A 


105. in-nefs btutlub wil-mi‘di ma btigta‘. 

‘The appetite desires, but the stomach does not digest.’ 

Frequently a man desires to eat what he can digest only with 
difficulty, if at all ; accordingly this is used in speaking of men 
who desire what they will not be able to manage ; whose desires 
are greater than their powers. 


Cf. Snouck, 6. 


106. ‘aint fiha witfa ‘aléha. 

‘My eye is on it (i. e. I want it), but pshaw on it !’” 

That is, I am between turning towards or liking this thing and 
turning away from or disliking it. Used of one who is wavering 
in a matter, wanting it at one time and not wanting it at 
another, 

Instead of fiha and ‘aléha, fih and ‘aléh are also used. H.—tfé, ac- 


cording to H., is a corruption of Las or 83, and is used vulgarly 


VOL. XV. 
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to express the sound made by the lips in spitting: cf. the verb 


Se w? ar . 
Las Wats Was ‘cracher (du sang),’ Cuche. 


H. compares with this the proverb 
used to the hesitating or wavering man (Fr. ii. p. 941, No. 146). Ndldeke 


says that this phrase (eddiy , etc.) is-often made use of in old narra- 
tive prose in the sense of ‘ er schwankte stark,’ or rather, ‘ benahm sich 


unsicher.’ 
Cf. Kall. 315. 


de Ly dies Wel 

107. aslak filak yd sferjil. 

‘Your pedigree is what you yourself do, O quince.’ 
. The Arabs and Syrians are very proud of having a good pedi- 
gree, but the meaning of this proverb is: Do not boast of your 
pedigree ; what you are to be judged by and to take pride in is 
your own deeds. | 

Cf. Tant. p. 131; Ali, p. 79, No. 193. 


108. min helik la-melik la-qabbdd er-rweh. 


‘From Halik to Malik to the taker of souls.’ 


Used of what is taken from its owner, then taken from the one 
who has taken it from its owner, and so on without ever being re- 
turned. H. For example, a man borrows a book, a second bor- 
rows it from him, and so on, while the owner does not know what 
has become of it. On being asked about it, the owner says 


min heelik, ete. 


gqabbad er-rweh (or il-erweh) = ral ‘the taker of the 


souls’ (Angel of Death, Izra-eel or Azra-eel. Lane). 
Cf. Sp. 141. 


109. él-ligmi illi fi timmak md bta‘rif hi. 
‘You do not know to whom belongs the morsel which is in 
your mouth.’ 


il 
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Used of the uncertainty of human affairs. 


The following two proverbs from my collection express the same idea 


somewhat differently : 
i-arts taht il-klil (for iklil) md bta‘rif lt'min hi ‘the bride, even 

under the wedding-wreath, does not know to whom she belongs’; 
il-arts bijleha ma bta‘rif min byihweha ‘the bride, even in the 

midst of her jili, does not know who will possess her.’ 


110. il-‘anzt ij-jirbeent btitdi il-qati* kiillu. 
‘The mangy goat infects the whole flock.’ 


A bad man will corrupt all his associates. 
Cf. for meaning Fr. i. p. 648, No. 154; Nofal, p. 541. 


111. tubbni tabbtak il-dfyi. 
‘Be my physician, and may health be yours.’ 


A simpleton who was sick said these words to a physician. 
They are used vulgarly of a sluggard and of a simpleton. H. 


tubbni ‘treat me, prescribe for me.’—‘ May health be your physician’ 
means ‘may you not be sick.’ H. 

So H. explains the proverb. He, however, gives the following ex- 
planation, given to him by one of the prominent common people: , 


ye daly) 


The one who said the words was a lazy simpleton, not a sick man. 
This lazy simpleton was the sultan of the people of laziness, so that 
from his excessive laziness he used, when he lay down, to remain on his 
back a long time, and feel his back pain him, and not be able to change 
to one side or the other or to turn over. It happened that he lay once 
for a long time on his side so that it pained him, and he said to a man 
there tubbni, etc., i. e. ‘turn me over on my face, and may you never 
need any one to turn you over, and may health free you from that 
necessity.’ 

If this explanation were correct, we should have to translate ‘turn 
me over, and may health turn you over.’ 


nb is vulgarly used in the sense of ws, WS, and ie 


° overturn, turn over on the face.’ H, 


J. R. Jewett, 


112. il-hdiyyi bliyyi. 


‘A present is an affliction.’ 


It was, and is to some extent, the custom in Syria for a man 
who wanted something another had to take a present, go to the 
other and present it, and then ask him for the desired article. 
The present was often worth only a fraction of the object asked 
for. Moreover, when a man receives a present, even if it be 
something for which he has not the slightest use, he is expected 
to give a present in return. Hence the proverb. 

One of those to whom I read this proverb added: u sdhibha ta‘ben 
‘and its possessor is weary.’ 

Cf. Soc. 210; Bt. 556 ; Sand. 70. 


113. i-haiyyir merztiq. 


‘The generous man is always lucky.’ 


God always sends gain to the generous man who gives to the 
poor and aids them. 


Cf. il-haiyyir byekul meelu u mel ghairu ‘the generous man enjoys 
his own property and the property of others.’ 
haiyyir ‘ generous, benevolent’: cf. Landberg, Glossaire ; Dozy, s. v. 


114. gam yd ‘abdi tiqdm ma‘ak, 
‘Get up, O my servant, that I may get up with you.’ 


This proverb, which is put into the mouth of God, means 
‘exert yourself, so that I may help you.’ Cf. our “God helps 
those who help themselves.” It is used of one who is indolent 


and asks God for support (Sy), but does not exert himself. H. 


o-- - -® 


H’s version is sous L. 


Notice ey? for Old Arabic 4 
Cf. Kall. 354; Nofal, p. 506. 
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abel, ws, 
115. kull wagt wa'tith hukmu. 


‘Give to every time what it requires.’ 

That is, do and speak as circumstances require: cf. Eccl. 
iii. 1. H. 

In my notes yin‘dta and bya‘ti stand as variants for wa‘tih. 

Cf. Soc. 331; Fr. iii. 2452, 2678-80. 


poll 
116. ir-raswi btitmi *l-basar. 
‘Bribes blind the sight.’ 


Néldeke compares this with Ex. xxiii. 8, Deut. xvi. 19; and says that 
in the translation of the London Bible Society (1848) stands 


debli is a variant of raswi. 


Cf. il-bartil bihill Seest il-qadi ‘a bribe will undo the cadi’s turban.’ 
For other proverbs on bribes, cf. Landberg, 26, and p. 48, top; Soc. 118. 


Glue Le Let Glan 
117. hseb il-hagli ma ija ‘a hseb il-baidar. 


‘The field’s account did not turn out according to the thresh- 
ing-floor’s account. 


The matter did not turn out as well as was expected. 


Cf. hseb il-qgaréya md byiji ‘a hsceb is-sardya ‘the account of the vil- 
lages does not turn out according to the account of the palaces.’ 
Cf. Burtor, 84. 


118. il-felleh nizil ‘al-mdini md ’stahla illa ’d-dibs wit-thini. 
‘The fellah went down to the city, and liked only the molasses 
and sesame flour.’ 


Of the viands of the city the fellah liked dibs mixed with 
sesame flour, because he had been used to the sweets obtained 
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from figs, grapes, raisins, and dibs, and had not been accustomed 
to other sweet dainties, the former being cheap and abundant at 
his home. Hence the proverb is used of one unaccustomed to 
the manner of living and to the taste of cultivated people. H. 


tahini is used especially of the sesame flour. H. Cf. Landberg, p. 242. 


119. bil-auwwdl yd Jiha wa lau ken bqass il-liha. 

‘Be first in everything, O Jiha, even if it were in cutting off 
your beard.’ 

Be first in everything, even though it be something which will 
injure you. 

liha for ius ‘ 


Cf. Fr. iii. 2798 ; Soc. 566 ; Berg. under barbe ; Kall. 295. 


120. il-baitara bhamir il-krdd. 
‘He learned the veterinary art by practising on the Kurds’ 
donkeys.’ 
Used of one unskilled in his work. 


o? 

krad for pl. of 
Cf. Fr. iii. 1070; Bt. 752-3 (which seem te be identical in meaning, 
although Bt. declares, on what authority he does not state, that the 
second is in opposition to the first); Kall. 284-5. 


Kiw ule, 


121. rdyit yaum btaisdnit sini. 


‘Pasturing goats one day makes a man a boor a whole year.’ 
(Literally, is at the price of boorishness for a year.) 


Used of the stupidity of shepherds. H. 


taisani for Kamas ‘goatishness.’ Lane. Cf. Dozy, s. v. 
Cf. Fr. i. p. 335, No. 189; p. 404, No. 178; p. 701, No, 142; Durra, 17, 
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122. él-bir il-ferigh md byitlih in-nidi. 
‘Dew will not fill the empty well.’ 
Used of what is insufficient to answer the manifest require- 


ments in any given case. 


Variant: md byimtili min in-nida.—With the form yitlih cf. talla 
‘fillen,’ Hartmann, Vokabular.—H. compares this proverb with Fr. ii. 


p. 586, No. 1. 
Cf. Bt. 185; Burton, 114, 


sy els Isls 
123. iza fetdk ‘dm trajjd bghairu. 
‘If a year escape you, put your hope in another.’ 
If you do not succeed this time, hope to do so another time. 


Variants : ija (for idha), and ghairu without b. 
Cf. Soc. 440-1, and Bt. 662, quoted by Soc. 


124. ili byehud il-ijra byittdlab fil-amil. 
‘He who takes hire is held responsible for his work.’ 


This sentence, originally a legal saying, has been adopted in 
the common language. It is used of one’s duty to one’s em- 


ployer. H. 
Cf. Sp. 289. 


syic 
125. kull ‘anzi bta‘rif qati‘aha. 


‘Every goat knows her own flock.’ 


126. il-byistighil bidaih byist'rih qalbu. 
‘His heart is at ease who works with his own hands.’ 


71 
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That is, if, instead of hiring a man to do work, a man does it 
himself, he is sure to have it turn out as he wishes, and his heart 
will be at rest. 


Another version of this is: il-byistdghlu ddiyyetu byifrahu qlaibetu 
‘he whose hands are busy has a glad heart.’ 


Cf. Soc. 580; Fr. iii, 298. 
Spee ahis yo IS 
127. kull min ‘agle brdsu bya‘rif’ haldsu. 
‘Everyone who has his wits in his head knows what is best for 
himself,’ 
Cf. Tant. p. 128. 


wlis Net, oe 
128. bain il-buti wir-rahwen talg ‘inen. 
‘ Between the slow horse and the pacer is only a loosening of 


the reins.’ 
That is, between the two is a distance the passing of which de- 


pends on loosening the reins of the slow horse. This proverb is 
used in urging one who is being left behind to exert himself to 
catch up with him who is in advance, and in encouraging him in 
so doing. H. 


Cf. Sp. 111; Bt. 52. 


129. la hair fir-rizq illi ma bidugg il-beb. 
‘There is no good in property which does not knock on the 
door.’ 


This is used in many ways, among them the following: 1. To 
express a preference for income accruing from real estate, for this 
income comes to the house of the owner, and the bringer thereof 
knocks on the owner’s door to give it to him. And its continuance 
is more secure than that of other kinds of property. 2. Others 
use it to express preference for cattle to other kinds of property, 
for these go away and feed, then return to the house of their 
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owner, and it is as if they brought him their wool, their milk, 
and their other products, and knocked at his door to enter to him. 
(3) Some use it to express a preference for the property which 
God decrees without a man’s exertion. And the ground for pre- 
ferring it is that it is the gift of a generous and wise being who 
knows what is most beneficial for a man better than the man him- 
self does, and that he does not repent of his generosity. There 
is in that property a virtue such as there is in no other, so that 
the virtue of other kinds is counted as naught in comparison with 
it. (4) Others use it of the man for whom another gains, like 


- the proverb asd sel. wae JUN (Fr. i. p. 442, 


No. 60). It is very rarely used in other than these four ways. H. 


In my notes I have the following version of this proverb : 
ir-rizg il-md byidfus il-beb u bifit mus lezim ‘alaih ‘ property which 
does not push open the door and enter is to be avoided.’ 


130. inn kunt sid la tzid. 


‘If you are lord, don’t lord it.’ 


If you are master, do not unnecessarily increase the labor of 
those under you. 


Cf. Fr. iii. 1420. 


131. il-haiyyi lemma btin‘ass btigrud danébha. 


‘When a snake is caught fast, it gnaws off its tail.’ 


Used of one who injures himself or his relatives from necessity 
(H), just as a snake gnaws off its tail to escape when its tail is 


held fast. 
btin‘ass means ‘to be pressed, squeezed’: cf. Dozy, s. v.—According 


to H. some say Less xsl = ‘serrer, 


presser,’ Cuche. YJ) 53! = ‘étre acculé, mis a l’étroit,’ Cuche. 


Cf. Landberg, No. 25; also, for meaning, Vassalli, 713. 
VOL. XV. 10 
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132. il-bughd bain il-ahl wil-hasad bain ij-jirdn. 

‘Hatred is between members of a family, and envy between 
neighbors.’ 

Cf. Fr. i. p. 418, No. 242. 


133. waga‘it maidanit fi Masr Allah y'jirna min 
tratisha. 

‘A minaret fell in Egypt; they said: God protect us from 
its débris.’ 


Used of a disaster whose injurious consequences affect those 
who are distant from the scene of its occurrence. H. 


Instead of waga'it, H. has , and instead of maidani 
but says that and are used.—frafi¥ is pl. of 


‘a splash,’ from yrb tb ‘sprinkle, splash,’ Dozy. Cf. Landberg, p. 38. 
Cf. Bt. 720. 


134. kettir il-mes’dli u qallil id-dawardn. 
‘ Ask many questions, but search little.’ 


If, for example, you are looking for something that you have 
lost, ask as many questions as you can, and go about but little ; 
you will save yourself trouble and will accomplish just as much. H. 


For dawardén H. has hye . Elsewhere Nasir has written 


instead of 


wast whe dic 


135. mitl il-msarwi jawebu taht batu. 


‘Like the Egyptians, his answer is under his arm (ready for 
immediate use).’ 
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Used of one quick in answering. 


In my notes I have written tahat, instead of taht. I also have in my 
notes the following: il-misri j*webu bitimmu wil-halabi j*weebu bi- 
kimmu wis-Semi j*weebu ‘ind immu ‘the Egyptian’s answer is in his 
mouth, the Aleppine’s in his sleeve, and the Damascene’s in his 
mother’s keeping.’ 


als 


136. inn sahh il-manem ahadna il-mara wil-hiwen winn ma 
sahh il-manem kullu kdlem bkélem. 


‘If the dream turn out true, we have gained the woman and 
the animal, and if the dream do not turn out true, it’s all mere 
words (no harm is done).’ 


According to H. the origin of this is that a fellah and his wife 
went to the city on a donkey, and they saw on the road a blind 
man. They took pity on him, and the fellah, dismounting, let 
the blind man ride in front of his wife. When they reached the 
city, the fellah said to the blind man: “ Dismount, my brother, 
for we have reached the city.” But the blind man replied : “Go 
about your business, man, the donkey is my donkey and the 
woman is my wife. When we want to we shall go on foot (and 
not before).” Thereupon the fellah began to cry out, and the 
people began to revile him, because, seeing the woman and the 
blind man on the donkey, they supposed he was wronging the 
blind man. So the fellah went to the court and complained of 


the blind man, and the bailiff (Gb,4) brought the blind man, 


the woman, and the donkey. The cadi asked the woman: 
“Whose wife are you?” She replied: “The fellah’s.” “To 
whom does the donkey belong?” “ ‘To my husband.” Then the 
blind man spoke up and said: “Do not believe her, my lord. 
She said that in order to get rid of me, because [ am blind and 
poor, and in order to take this man, who can see, and is able to 
work or scheme for his support in some way, as he has just now 
done with me.” The cadi said to the bailiff: “Take the blind 
man to such and such a room and return quickly.” He did so, 
and the cadi said to him: “ Return where the blind man is, 
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without his perceiving it, hear what he says, and come back and 
| tell me.” He did as the cadi commanded, and heard the blind 
man say inn sahh, etc. Ue informed the cadi, who gave the 
fellah his wife and his donkey, sent him away, and dismissed the 
blind man with a sound scolding. 

kilem = ‘mere words, without any damage from 
them,’ because he believed the cadi would not punish him for 
such a small matter, as he would a man with good eyesight. H. 
| Used of the schemer who does not fear the consequences if his 
scheme is found out. H. 


LLL Jo dam Le 


137. il-kilmit ili md btinfud yd dill qayiha. 
‘Alas for the speaker of the word (or command) which pro- 
duces no effect !’ 


Cf. the following from my notes: as‘ad iyyemdk nftid kileemdk ‘the 
happiest of thy days are the days when thy words produce the effect 
thou wishest.’ 

Cf. Berg. under parole. 


138. lé Cammin dahrak ta tinzal qabrdak. 


‘Do not trust your lot till you go down to your grave.’ 


Do not think you will be out of danger of misfortunes till you 
die. 


Cammin for x3? 


139. Kull bled u leha zui u kull sdjdra u leha fai. 


‘Every country has its own customs, and every tree has its own 
shade.’ 


\S) vulgar S , ‘mode, taste, costume, usage’: cf. Dozy and Cuche, 


S. Vv. 
Cf. Berg. under meeurs, 
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140. il-lail ‘a qgadd il-hardmi. 
‘The night has turned out to suit the thief.’ 


If a man goes to a store, for example, and says to the mer- - 
chant : “I want twenty yards of blue silk,” the latter, taking 
down the only piece he has, and finding that it measures just 
twenty yards, uses this proverb, meaning that he happens to 
have exactly what the customer wants, no more, no less. 


141. lé tiskun illa matrah ma btitzeweham il-agdem, 


‘Dwell only in the place where feet tread against each other.’ 


That is, dwell only in large centers, for there there is more 
business. 


tig‘ud and t‘ts are variants of tiskun. 


142. halli byekul hal-aklet bimit hdl-mauteet. 

‘He who eats these kinds of food must die these kinds of 
death.’ 

This proverb is used if, for example, a man does what he 


ought not to do and falls into trouble. He who dances must pay 
the piper. 


143. mda fi u lad haura wuslit Kind rabbha. 


‘There is not a poplar which has reached its Lord.’ 


No matter how high poplar trees may grow, no one of them 
has ever reached the sky. This is said of proud persons. 
Néldeke quotes : ‘‘ Es ist dafiir gesorgt dass die Baume nicht in den 


Himmel wachsen.” 
Cf. Landberg, p. 263; Berg. under jamais. 
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144. md bya‘rif kiitu min 


‘He does not know his elbow from his wrist.’ 


Cf. Soc. 681 (ZDMG. xxxvii. 209), where & oad (Néldeke says that this 
word is probably wrong) occurs, and is rendered > yt wand. 

Cf. the next proverb; also the following from my notes: ma bya‘rif 
tilt it-tleti qaddais ‘he doesn’t know how much a third of three is.’ 
Also: taltamis ma bya‘rif ij-jum‘a mnil hamis ‘a dolt not knowing 
Friday from Thursday.’ 

Cf. No, 213. 


145. md bya‘rif it-tams min il-hams. 
‘He does not know B from a broomstick.’ 
H. gives hums and tums, hums meaning ‘a fifth, and fwms being re- 
garded by him as a word manufactured to sound something like hums. 
This is probably the correct view. There is, however, a verb yemodo ‘ 


with an infinitive yamedo ‘be effaced, disappear,’ used vulgarly in the 
sense of ‘sink into the water’: cf. Cuche and Dozy, s. v. In my notes I 
find a suggestion (made by Ghusn, I believe) that this hams is a corrup- 
tion from the original form ghams. 

Cf. ma bya‘rif il-dlif min il-maidni ‘he does not know an elif from 
a minaret.’ 

Cf. Spitta, 294; Fr. ii. p. 580, No. 612; p. 581, No. 614: p. 596, No. 18; 
p. 605, No. 49; p. 686, Nos, 155-6; p. 669, No. 284. 


wre 


146. kull ‘urs u ilu qurs. 


‘Every wedding has a cake.’ 

This proverb is used to declare that there is no banquet or joy- 
ful gathering, or the like, without something to disturb the gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

qurs is ‘a round loaf,’ H.; ‘a round cake of bread,’ Lane. 

In my notes I have also the following version: ma bisir ‘urs bela 
qurs u la ‘aza bela ka‘ki ‘ there is no wedding without a round loaf, and 
n. funeral without a cake.’ 
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147. mitl ij-jauz md byittekdl ghair kasr. 
‘Like the walnut, he cannot be eaten without being cracked.’ 


Said of a miser. Money cannot be gotten from him except by . 
force. 
Instead of kdsr alone ‘al-kdsr is also used. 


148. mitl il-ghrair mda byismdn illa ‘al-qatl. 
‘Like the badger, he gets fat only on blows.’ 


The common people suppose that the badger fattens on blows ; 
and so this proverb is used of one whose health is good, although 
he receives many blows, or is in sorrow on account of calami- 


ties. H. 
-> 
il-ghrair = or or Eng. badger. H. 


Le wo uel, Wo LI, col 
149. int gtdl u dnd bilga u bya‘mil il-gatl ma‘ hdlli ‘ainha 
belga ? 
‘You beat and I will- bear; and what effect does beating have 
with a shameless woman ?” 


Used of one who will not turn from the error of his ways 
or reform, although you give him the severest reproof or the 
severest beating. H. 


ma‘ halli ‘ainha belga, literally ‘with her whose eye is black and 
white. means ‘impudence’: cf. Dozy. H. says the 
reason for this is that the impudent person stares and does not cast 
down his glance, so that, whenever you look at his face, you see the 
black and the white of his eyes, while the modest person, on the other 
hand, casts down his eyes. 
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Le Gig! Le Le 


150. halli ma lik ma birehlis. 


‘He who has nothing loses nothing.’ 
birehlas = birth lu byirhalas is also used. 


151. mitl habbt il-adis md byin‘irif lu batn min dahr. 
‘Like a grain of lentils, his belly can not be told from his back.’ 


Used of a changeable, tricky person, of whom we say “ you 
never know where to find him”; one on whose promises no re- 


liance can be put. 
Cf. Soc. ZDMG, xxxvii. 221, No. 790. 


152. haiyyi qabl il-‘arés. 
‘Prepare the money before the bride.’ 
Before you get your bride, see that you have money enough to 


pay her dowry and the other wedding expenses. So, in general, 
make all necessary preparations before engaging in any enter- 


prise. 


35, 


153. rizg il-hasis lablis. 
‘The miser’s money belongs to the devil.’ 


laiblis = li Iblis. 
Cf. Soc, 229. 


154. il-asl il-asl. 
‘The main thing is the pedigree.’ 
Used of the importance of paying attention to the race or 


lineage. H. 
H. says the first asl means and the second 
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Avébie Preatiad Pleas. 


155. zauwwidjt binti lahlas min bédleha ijitni u arb‘a min 
wardha. 


‘I married off my daughter to get rid of the trouble of her; 
she came to me with four behind her.’ 


Said of one who takes measures to better his condition but 
only makes it worse. 


Cf. Mustatraf, p. 44, ll. 10-8 from the bottom ; Soc. 93-95. 


156. addr il-hadddr fih iz-zdlezil wil-amtdr fih seb‘ teljat 
min ‘ada 


‘March is the blusterer. In it are earthquakes and rains ; in it 
are seven great snow-storms besides the small ones.’ 


157. bi addr taili* baqardtak lid-dar. 


‘In March drive your cows out into the court.’ 


Notice how Nasir has written the Arabic. 


158. la tistaSjib it-talj bi nisen yemd Ssilneh ‘an il-kitsen. 
‘Do not be surprised at snow in April. How many times we 
have removed it from the threshing-floors !’ 
= ie. H. Noldeke says this is 


more accurately ‘ heaps of sheaves,’ or ‘heaps of the yet unthreshed 
grain.’ 
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| thin Youll 
159. il-beddak minnu beddu minndk. 


‘He from whom you wish something wishes something from 
you.’ 


H. compares this with No. 279. 
Cf. for meaning Landberg, 73. 


piles 


160. falij la talij. 
‘Don’t try to cure a paralytic.’ 


He cannot be cured, and your efforts will be vain. Do not 
waste your strength in trying to cure what cannot be cured, or 
in trying to do what cannot be done. H. 


On felij cf. Dozy, s. v. 
Cf. Soc. 545; Berg. under apoplewxie. 


161. kimil in-nugl biz-za‘rir. 
‘Now that the zarour has come, the dessert is complete ’ (liter- 
ally, the dessert is complete with the zarowr). 


Said jokingly to an intimate who comes and finds all his friends 
or a number of them gathered together. H. 


H. says this proverb is like No. 21, and to show the use of the two 
proverbs says: ‘‘I happened to be at the house of one of my friends, 
and a number of our friends came in. We remembered one who was not 


with us, so one of us wrote to him saying : 

and will you be it (LoL! oe yl J des)? As soon as the 

letter reached him, he came quickly, and when he entered we said 


JUS, and we all laughed.” 


Cf. Bt. 627, where the zarour is described. 


162. af da‘wi ma hazagit qamis. 


‘A thousand curses never tore anyone’s shirt.’ 
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Instead of hazagit H. has hazzagit.—Notice that Nasir has written 
da‘wi.—In my notes I have also the following addition : u alf ghinniyyi 
mi jauwwazit ‘aris ‘and a thousand songs never married a bridegroom.’ 
Compare also the following from my notes: lau keenit id-da‘wi bitjaz 
mé keenit bithalli li sabiyyi u lé ‘ajaiz ‘if cursing were allowed full 
swing, it would leave neither girl nor old woman alive.’ 

Cf. Burton, 13; also, for meaning, Soc. 32-3. 


cine Vy ill 
163. alf ‘ain tibki u li ‘Saini tidma‘, 
‘Let a thousand eyes weep, provided mine shed not a tear.’ 


(Literally, and let not mine shed tears.) 


Used of indifference to others’ sorrows provided one escape 
them one’s self. H. 


Cf. Berg. under pleurer; Fr. iii. 88; Bt.2; Mustatraf, p. 42, 1. 20; 
Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 200, No. 605; Nofal, p. 526. 


164. inn habbitni hameti ‘at-tenntir winn baghaditni ‘at- 
tenndr. 


‘If my mother-in-law loves me, (I must sleep) on the tenndr, 
and if she hates me, (I must sleep) on the tenndr.’ 


According to H. the origin of this is as follows: A man be- 
came poor, sold his house and lived in the house of his mother- 
in-law. Now she had but a small house which would only hold 
two beds, so she used to let her daughter.sleep with her, while 
her son-in-law slept on the cenndr. So the people used to say to 
him: “don’t vex your mother-in-law and she will love you,” and 
he would reply : inn habbitni, etc. That is, if she loves me, I 
sleep on the tenndr, and if she hates me, I do the same. That 
is, she can neither benefit nor injure me at all, so her hating me 
and her loving me are equally without effect. 

The proverb is used of one who does not injure when he hates 
or benefit when he loves. H. 


Cf. for meaning Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 218, No. 768. 
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wheal ol, wal 


165, inn rahit bghanni winn ijit bghanni. 
‘If she goes I sing, and if she comes I sing.’ 


H, says the origin of this saying was that a certain person was 
singing, although his step-mother’s she-ass had been lost and 
could not be found, and some one said to him: “ Are you singing 
while your step-mother’s she-ass has not been found?” He re- 
plied : inn rdhit, ete. 

Used of something the existence of which or the lack of which 
is a matter of indifference. 

This like the saying: mitl illi (or il) mdaiyyi‘ jahsit haltu inn lagaha 
bighanni winn md lagdha bighanni. H. (This saying is also found 


in my collection.) [:@ltu here means ‘his step-mother,’ LS being 
used in this sense, as well as in the sense of ‘mother’s sister,’ in the 


common language. H. 


166, bit id-dint bil-ehiri btirbah. 
‘Sell this world for the next ; you will gain.’ 
Cf. Ali, p. 65; p. 69, No. 64; p. 77, No. 148. 


167. jebil ‘a jebil md byiltdga lekin insen ‘a inseen byiltaqa. 

‘Mountain never meets mountain, but man meets man.’ 

That is, mountains never move, while men go often from place 
to place, and are sometimes in straits among strangers. Now 
every one should assist the stranger, for perhaps he may become 
rich, return to his own country, and some day help those who 
helped him, in case they come to his country and need his assist- 
ance. H. 


H. has byiltigi, but says byiltaqa is also used 
Cf. Soc. 87. 


168. fod il-asili u lau kenit ‘al-hasiri. 
‘Marry the girl of good family, though she be seated on a mat.’ 
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That is, though she be so poor that her father’s house is spread 
only with mats. H. 
? o? 
H. writes Oy> and 
Cf. Berg. under noble ; Burton, 108 ; Fr. iii, 1231. 


eo! AS oye 
169. ‘auwwid kdlb u la tauwwid bini Adim. 


‘Accustom a dog to your kindness, but don’t accustom a man 
to it.’ (The dog will be grateful, the man wil! not. H.) 

This proverb is used of the faithlessness of man, and of his in- 
gratitude for favor and kindness. H. 


On bini Afdim, cf. No. 2. 
Cf. Kall, 298 ; Mustatraf, p. 46,1. 11. 


le 
170. rafigi ‘at-tahtin zahmi. 
‘Even my companion to the mill makes too much of a crowd.’ 


That is, when I go to mill, I would rather be alone, even one 
companion interfering somewhat with me. (Men in the same 
pursuit are liable to interfere with one another. H.) 

H. compares with this the proverb 

or, as I have it in my notes, Sahhdd md bihibb s4hib mihléyi (same as in 
Kall. 207). 
Cf. also Bt. 233, 419. 


tual en ¥, 
171. zwan bledna u la gamh is-salidi. 
‘The tares of our country &re better than the wheat of ?’ 


According to H. the meaning is that what you know, have 
tried, and become accustomed to, is better for you than some- 
thing superior which you are not acquainted with, because you 
can make the most of whatever advantages it offers and guard 
against its defects. It is like their saying 


J. R. Jewett, 


- oF o 
*Tll luck sc you know is ein than good luck which you get 


acquainted with,’ 
It is generally used to express a preference for a bride, com- 
panion, partner, or servant from one’s own home. 


H. gives also the following version : en ty; 


On zaween cf. P. Ascherson, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Ver- 
eins, Band 13, Heft 3, pp. 152 ff. 
Cf. Berg. under avoine ; Soc. 498 ; Vassalli, 333. 


cle, pe 
172. sim u salli btirkabak il-qilli. 
‘Fast and pray—want will come upon you’ (literally, will 
ride you). 
Notice that Nasir has written swm. 


Cf. Fr. iii. 1719-20. 
Le xsl. 


173. seqyi md bit‘akkir bahr. 

‘A brook can not make the sea turbid.’ 

Used of the wise, well-balanced man whom a fool treats badly. 
It may be used of the intelligent man to whom some slight dis- 


agreeable thing happens. Again, it may be used to express ad- 
miration for the fortitude of one on whom a severe calamity has 


fallen. H. 
Instead of seqyi xsl. and ilk are used. H.—bit‘aukir is a 


variant of bit‘akkir. 
Cf. Fr. iii. 512. 


174. il-ghdyib ‘idhru ma‘u. 
‘The absent person has his excuse with him.’ 


That is, do not blame an absent person for his slowness or for 
the length of his absence till he returns, for perhaps he has a suf- 
ficient excuse, which can not be known till he comes back. H. 


Arabic Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. 


» 
Instead of ‘idhru hijjtu (xis\=) is used. 
Cf. Tant. p. 114; Mustatraf, p. 35, ll. 4, 16, also 4 from the bottom ; 
Kall. 331; Scaliger, pp. 70-1, Nos. 8-12 inclusive ; Nofal, p. 530. 


175. ‘udhr agbah min dhenb. 


‘An excuse viler than the original fault.’ 


It appears that this proverb dates from the time of Hardin 
er-Rasid, and its origin was as follows: Hardin er-Rasid said to 
Abu Nawas: “I want you to make me an excuse viler than a 
fault.” So after a time Abu Nawais approached the Caliph and 
pinched him. Thereupon Hardin er-Rasid turned upon him 
angrily, and Abu Nawas said: “ Pardon me, my lord, I thought 
it was my lady the queen.” Er-Raxid said : “This is an excuse 
viler than the fault itself.” He replied: “This was what my 
lord the king wanted,” whereupon the Caliph laughed heartily. H. 


Cf. Tant. p. 114; Fr. iii. 1968 ; Soc. 381. 


176. jil ma’ jilu yilab. 
‘Every generation plays with its own generation.’ 
Cf. Fr. iii, 440-1, 


177. md ‘indi k*bir illa ?j-jemil. 


‘I deem nothing great except the camel.’ 
Used of one who does not honor and respect those greater than 


himself, so that it seems as if he saw greatness only in the pos- 
sessor of a great body, such as the camel. H. 


Instead of ‘indi H. has ‘indu. 
Cf. Berg. under grand ; Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 203, No. 629. 


drs Le delay abi! 
178, Allah y'said ili lu dafir thakkillu. 
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‘God help him who has no nails to scratch himself with.’ 
Said of the weak person who has no helper. H. 


° 
dafir = yeslet— Instead of thakkillu H. has ASS. 


Cf. Fr. ii. p. 602, No. 39; Fr. iii. 237; Landberg, 106; Mustatraf, p. 35; 
Soc. 114; Sp. 131; Scaliger, p. 23, No. 26; Kall. 467; Lane under Js; 
Durra, 60. 


ot 


179. hi léli yd mkeeri. 


‘It’s only for one night, O muleteer.’ (Literally, it is a night, 
O muleteer.) 


The mukeri is the man who lets animals for hire, and who 
usually goes with his animals to attend to them. He generally 
remains only one night in a place, so that, however badly off he 
may be there, he consoles himself with the words Ai /éli, ete. ° 
That is, it is only for one night, which will pass away quickly, 
and its discomfort will pass away with it. H. 


Used of the adversity which afflicts a man only a short time. H. 


180. byintifis mitl dik il-habis. 
‘He swells up like a turkey-cock.’ 


Said of one who shows marks of pride in his conversation and 
in his movements. H. 


nds = ‘ruffle’ or ‘shake’ (feathers, said of a bird), Lane. In the 
common language form i. means ‘ swell in water’ (as a pea, for example) ; 
form viii., ‘ruffle up, be swollen: cf. Cuche, and Landberg, Glos- 


saire, s. Vv. 
H. says the children often sing the following words to the child who 


‘* puts on airs :” 
909 © oro 
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‘O cock, bristle up your gomb; O cock, the hen is your wife.’ 
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btiftihir bint halitha. 


‘The scald-headed woman glories in the hair of her aunt’s 
daughter.’ 


Cf. Sp. 270; Tant. p. 115; Soc. 280; Burton, 8; Mustatraf, p. 48, 1. 15; 
Fr. ii. p. 404, No. 328; Bt. 570. 


182. min jarrab il-mjarrab ken ‘aqlu mharrab. 


‘He who tries what has already been tried is crack-brained.’ 
Cf. Burton, 106; Fr. ii. p. 730, No. 518; Fr. iii. 392. 


syle dh, of) 
183. zed wehid byigri tnain. 
‘Food for one will keep two.’ 


Cf. the following from my notes: zed il-mé yigri tnain weehid aula 
- fih ‘the food which will not keep two is more suitable for one.’ 
Cf. Fr. iii. 1284; Ali, p. 89, No. 18; Berg. under wn. 


184. is-san‘a swara bil-id. 
‘A trade is a bracelet in the hand.’ 
Cf. No. 28. 


aI 
185. Lyaum Allah bitin Allah. 
‘In God’s day God will help.’ 
Do not trouble yourself about what is still far in the future. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


Cf. Fr. iii. 842; Burton, 163; Soc. 513; Bt. 298; Kall. 320, 545. 
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186. il-hait il-wati btirkdbu kull in-nes. 
‘ A low wall is mounted by everybody.’ 


This proverb is used of a weak person whom everyone op- 
presses and treats unjustly. H. 
Instead of btirkabu kull in-nes, kull in-nes btirkabu is used, also 


Lil JS ‘everybody treads on it.’ H.—Another 


variant is kull in-nes bittihu. 
Cf. Berg. under mur ; Sp. 45; Soc. 465. 


dats Le wl 
187. ilak ‘inih yammu tigtul in-ndtar ? 
‘Have you grapes, or will you kill the watchman ?” 


Used of one who is promised or guaranteed something, and 
begins to ask all kinds of questions, and to concern himself with 
what he has no right to concern himself about. For example: X. 
wanted to hire a house and had not found one to let, so one of 
his friends said to him: “I will look for a fine house for you and 
will let you know when I find one.” He said : “ How will you 
look for it when you are busy in your trade, and whom will you 
charge with this matter? etc., etc.” He replied: idk ‘inib, etc. 
H. As we say in colloquial English : “that is my lookout.” 


yamma = Let 
Cf. Soc. 163 ; Fr. iii. 1236. 


188. min mddah nefsu dhemmtu ’n-nes. 
‘Whoever praises himself, him other people blame.’ 


Notice that nes is here of the feminine gender (Néldeke). 
Cf, Fr. iii. 514. 


| 
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189. il-lail tawil wir-rabb karim. 
‘The night is long and the Lord is generous.’ 


He will freely give His aid. 


WIL yo 
190. a‘gal min il-berghat bil-idn, 
‘More cunning than a flea in the ear.’ 
Instead of idn, den and daini are used. 


191. mitl hail il‘askar akl u mar‘a u qillit san‘a. 
‘Like the army horses, (with) fodder and pasturage and little 

to do.’ 

Used of one who, living at his ease, does not tire himself with 
work, and of one who lives at another’s expense without being of 
much use to him. H. 
Like Proverb 23. 
mes‘a is a variant for san‘a. 


192. in-nzdl dhydn mnit-tla‘. 
‘It is easier to go down hill than up.’ 
s‘id is a variant of tla‘. 


193. min ba‘d ma ken sidha sar y'tabbil b‘irsha. 
‘After having been her husband, he beat a drum at her wed- 
ding.’ 
Said of one who becomes reduced after having been powerful, 
or poor after having been rich. 
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H. thinks this proverb must have originated in Damascus, or in some 
of the neighboring villages whose speech is like that of Damascus, be- 


cause there the women always call their husbands clint, and a 
woman speaking of her husband says Crm. 
Cf. Fr. iii. 2150, 2792 ; Mustatraf, p. 48, 1. 6. 


194, Allah yib‘dt-lak mitl ma ba‘at lit-tabl bin-nhdr habit u 
bil-lél ta‘lig. 

‘May God send you what he sent the drum, beating by day 
and hanging up by night.’ 

Cf. Fr. ii. p. 166, No. 280. 


Bh 

195. sitti btimrah u dna bifrah. 

‘My mistress is gay and I am glad.’ 

The reply of a maid-servant who was asked how she got along 
in the house of her mistress. 

Used of one who is excessively gay, and who does what he 
wishes, because those who are over him, busied in their own 
pleasures and joys, have their attention called away from him ; 
or it is used to remove the blame from such a one and to cast it 
on those who are over him. H. 


H. quotes the following : 
Lyle oy 101 
Ac xs ols (Mustatraf, p. 37,1. 5.) 


‘If the master of the house is beating the drum, don’t blame the boys 
in the house for dancing.’ 

marah means ‘rejoice overmuch’ (Lane), ‘ rejoice extravagantly, be 
intoxicated with joy.’ 


196. kull u ilu wagt. - 
‘Everything has its proper time.’ 


| all, IS 
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197. kull hili, 
‘Whatever is forbidden is sweet.’ 


matlab, mahbab and mdérghtd are variants of 
Cf. Fr. ii. p. 390, No, 248; Bt. 557. 


Lens char LI 


198. beddu ya‘ti bintu bighalli nagdha. 
‘He who does not wish to give his daughter in marriage in- 
creases her dowry.’ 


Cf. Burton, 136. 


199. il-mlih lrabbu tesbih wir-redi bales ghali. 


‘What is of good quality is (a cause of) praise to its Lord, and 
what is of poor quality is dear even if it costs nothing.’ 


Cf. Vassalli, 751; Sand. 101. 


200. ij *l-mleyiki 
‘When the angels came, the devils went away.’ 


Compare the following from my notes: aii ma rah min 13-3iydfin 
bihiff ‘al-mleeyiki ‘the more of the devils go away, the easier it becomes 
for the angels (?).’—hadaru is a variant for iju, and intaradu for réhu. 

Cf. Bt. 23. 


201. atwdr lad tfaekir u agra la tjekir. 


‘Do not dispute with a one-eyed man, or quarrel with a man 
with a scald-head.’ 


According to H. the common people think that the one-eyed man is 
much given to discussion, and that he persists against the manifest 
truth, not yielding his position however many convincing arguments 
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are brought against it. They think that the man with a scald-head is 
passionately fond of quarreling, and that he will not leave his adversary 
till he has roused him to burning anger. 


According to H. Jolss yf 

202. gallu gqantdr misk bdaqndk qallu kitrtu mus hair. 


‘He said to him: There is a kantdr of musk in your beard. 
He replied : Its abundance is no advantage.’ 


C£. Soc. 560, 


This is used of one who promises what he cannot perform, 
whence it is inferred that he is lying, and is like the saying 


le pst! ‘he who increases the size of the 


stone does not throw it.’ H. 


203. dkl ir-rjel ‘ala gadd af*dlha. 
‘Men’s eating should be proportional to their achievements.’ 


204. mektab ‘ala beb ij-Jinni mda ‘umr hama bithibb kinni. 


‘It is written on the door of Paradise: Never does a mother- 
in-law love a daughter-in-law.’ 


Cf. Landberg, p. 87 ; Soc. 237. 


205. la t'dmil in-nahs ‘ala ‘amalu. 


‘Do not treat the unlucky man as he treats you.’ 


The meaning is: Do not punish the unlucky man for his evil 
doing. He harmed you just because he was so unlucky, and he 
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injured himself thereby ; so do not increase his ill luck by taking 
vengeance on him. He is an enemy to himself. H. 


Used to ward off the vengeance and appease the anger of one who 
wishes to take vengeance on a wretch (cial). H. 


206. illi byiskun il-gardya beddu yihtimil il-bdleya. 
_ ‘Whoever lives in villages must endure afflictions.’ 
Used of the discomforts of village life. 


Compare the following taken from my notes: winn jar ‘alaik iz- 
zameen la tiskun illa ’l-mudn ‘ and if fortune is unjust to thee, live only 
in cities.’ It is said that this is sung, but it is also used as a proverb. 
Also skin il-mudn u li jarit * live in cities even if they oppress you.’ 

Cf. Fr. iii, 131 ; Kall. 200. 


207. daurit il-misthiyyi min ‘a bukra li ‘avxiyyi. 
‘The modest woman’s walk lasts from morning to evening.’ 


The modest woman rarely goes out or meets anyone, and, when 
she does get the opportunity to go out, she is as delighted with 
the various sights as if she were a stranger; and she spends a 
long time in looking at them, and in chatting with those of her 
intimate woman friends whom she meets, so that the length of 
her absence from the house has become proverbial. H. 


Used of one who goes for a walk, a call, or anything of the 
kind which usually takes only a short time, and is absent a long 
time. H. 


Instead of daurit H. has xing! Ss, and says many use 


slas bill 
208. ilqutt byekul ‘aieh. 
‘The cat eats his supper.’ 
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Said of a dupe. 


H. says that 463 is pronounced in the three ways 13. 
Cf. tj-jeeji bteekul ghadeeh ‘ the hen eats his dinner.’ 


209. illi ‘indu filful biriss ‘at-tillais. 

‘He who has pepper sprinkles the clods with it.’ 
Used of the rich spendthrift. H. 


Instead of tillai‘ H. has yan ‘mallows,’ and says some use 
instead of filful ye ‘spice, pepper’: cf. Cuche, sees —tillai‘= 


ak, for which see Muhit and Dozy,s.v. Cf. vary! and ul 
‘nettle,’ Cuche, s. v.; also nfali‘, ntaili*, No. 217.—In my notes a second 
part of the is given: viz., willit ‘indu biriss ‘al-bisaér 
(doubtless a mistake for bisdér: cf. infra) ‘and he who has spice sprinkles 
_ the bisér with it.’—For bisdér cf. Landberg, p. 79, and Dozy, under As 
Cf. Kall. 418; Vassalli, 568 ; Sand. 83; also, for meaning, Sp. 31; Fr. 
ii. p. 740, No. 592. 


210. patd hmdri ma yinbut hasis. 


‘May no grass grow after my donkey is gone.’ 


That is, I need grass only so long as my donkey is alive or in 
my possession. H. 


Said by one who does not concern himself about others’ inter- 
ests after his own interests have ceased to be concerned. This is 
its original meaning, but some of the common people have given 
it a wider application, and have begun to use it of one who 
attains his own wish, or strives to attain it, without troubling 
himself about others’ wishes. H. 


Instead of Le H. has Y. 
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211. ma bta‘rif hairu td tjerrib ghairu. 
‘You will not know his (its) excellence till you try some one 
(something) else.’ 


Instead of hairu, ghairu, H. has 


Cf. Berg. under hanter ; Soc. 4: also Mustatraf. p. 38, 1. 2 ab imo ; p. 39, 
1, 16. 


wit do ale Glo Id! 
212, iza halag jarak bill int. 


‘If your neighbor shaves, moisten your face.’ (That is, pre- 
pare to be shaved in your turn.) 


Used of a general calamity which afflicts people one after 
another. The proverb originated from the fact that at the bar- 
ber’s each one is shaved in his turn. H. 


oo 
H. writes dk. 
Cf. Berg. under savonner ; Fr. iii. 668; Bt. 10. 


213. md bya‘rif it-tih min il-battih. 


‘He doesn’t know W from a watermelon.’ e 


“Se alo is a word imitative of the sound of laughter,” Lane. 


- 


et et Isls ‘they uttered a reiterated laughing,’ Lane. But, as 


i. says, “the word was probably chosen here with reference, not to its 
meaning, but to its sound, as it rhymes with baftih. Instead of fih 
some say tth. H. Notice that Nasir has written tth. 

Cf. Nos, 198-9. 


214, lahm ta‘lab, 
‘Middling.’ (Literally, * fox’s meat.’) 
VOL. XV. 13 
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This is said in answer to an inquiry after one’s health, and 
means ‘not very well and not very ill.’ 


215. jahdak mda tirkud witkas ghair rizqgak md bithdas. 


‘However much you may run, and however eager you may be, 
you will only gain what has been predestined for you.’ H. 


‘was very eager for its pleasures.’ Some use ls in the sense of 


ob 
: gil, es! ‘i be enamored with, and wholly given up to,’ and some 


use it in the sense of > ‘collect.’ H. Cf. Muhit and Dozy, s. v. 


According to Dozy the word is of Persian origin. Cuche renders 
ls by ‘avoir beaucoup d’activité dans (ses affaires).’—Instead of 


= 


thas and tha some say (jiyX3 and Gs H.—In this proverb 


Nasir has written dS; elsewhere he has written it correctly vas, 


—In my notes I have the following: is-s‘ddi mus bir-rakd ‘ happiness 
is not to be obtained by running.’ 
Cf. Soc. 424; Sp. 20; Kall. 14. 


wld! alin 


216. kull ‘a babu bisebih shabu ‘dd il-hatab bisebih 


‘Everything after its kind resembles its owners; even the 
stick of fire-wood resembles the one who brought it.’ 

What a man chooses and possesses gives an indication of his 
intellectual range and of his real condition, for the intelligent 
and the learned choose what is beautiful, while the ignorant and 


simple choose what is ugly, and so on. H. 
The proverb is used mostly of the fool whose folly is indicated 


by what he chooses and inclines to. H. 
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H. writes ° ry (as Nasir does in another place) = o> . Its origin 


is ey> N , which is like ey> Y, the more widely known form. 


Cf. Sp. 274; Berg. under ressembler ; Burton, 53; Tant. p. 127; Kall. 
376; Fr. ii. p. 735, No. 553; Mustatraf, p. 46, 1. 12. 


217. ‘aléna nsih ma ‘aléna ntaili* id-dau. 
_ *(Said the cocks): It’s our business to crow, not to bring the 
dawn.’ 


At the beginning H. writes Spd wb. —H. writes nfali‘, but 
says that some use nfaili‘. 


218. tihfau y'riddha Blaigq. 
‘Let her perish, but Bulaiq shall not bring her back.’ 


According to H. the origin of this is that a certain man had a 
blooded mare which got loose and ran away. Now there hap- 
pened to be a swift horse there, and some one advised him to 
mount it and overtake the mare. But there was something about 
that horse which he disliked, and he said: tihfa, etc., and his 
words became proverbial. 

The saying is used of a disdainful refusal to accomplish one’s 
purpose by means of one who is disliked. H. 


H. writes this loys lags = perish of hunger,’ 


Cuche ; cf. also Dozy.—On Bulaiq cf. Fr. ii. p. 908, No, 21; Fr. iii. 2213 ; 
Mustatraf, p. 47, 1. 19. 


219. kilmit lau zara‘neha ma tilit. 
‘We sowed the word éf, and it did not spring up.’ 


That is, it is useless for us to say “if such and such were 
true, such and such would result,” and the like. H. It is used to 
express the idea expressed by our “if the dog hadn’t stopped, he 
would be running now.” 


wall Lo leis, J 
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Another version is: kilmit lau zara‘neeha til‘it lekin ‘we sowed the 
word if, and it sprang up but.’—lau also means ‘ would that !’ 

Cf. Fr. i. p. 186, No. 429; Fr. ii. p. 691, No. 340; Vassalli, 507, 777; 
Tant. p. 122. 


220. beddik tikdib baitid shadak beddak tisdug gqarrib 
shadak. 


‘If you want to lie, remove your witnesses ; if you want to tell 
the truth, bring your witnesses near.’ 


Cf. Soc. 456, 


ola 
221. mus kull ez-zelydt eeubyi. 
‘All slips do not bring to one (literally, are not) zelebyi.’ 


H. says that an old man gave him the following explanation: 


A man’s foot once slipped and he fell, and found on the ground 
some pieces of zelebyi which had fallen from the hand of the per- 
son whom he had jostled when he slipped ; so he picked them up 
and ate them. Then he slipped a second time purposely, and 
jostled an irritable man who struck him a hard blow. There- 
fore one of those who knew of his first slip laughed at him, and 
said to him: mé kul, etc., i. e. ‘all slips do not result in zeleby?’; 
and his words became a proverb. 

Used of one who succeeds once in a given course, and, arguing 
success therefrom, fails on a second occasion. H. 


Variants : mus kull il-hatrat (dkleet) la‘qat (la‘qit) zlebyi. H. writes 
.—zeleebyi ‘ gateau, beignet sucré au beurre,’ Cuche. 


Cf. Tant. p. 127. 


cy 
222. wisilt Mkweyir il-‘asil. 


‘You have reached the beehives.’ 
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Used of one who is aiming at something which does not really 
offer what he wishes. H. 


H. gives the first part of this saying, with the change of one word (he 
does not give the original word), as follows: 


pil 255 Le 18 5,55 


‘A wasp alighted on the tail of a donkey ; the latter said to him: You 
have reached the beehives.’ 
Cf. Mustatraf, p. 44, 1. 7 ab imo. 


223. min talab iz-zaud waga‘ bin-nags. 
‘He who seeks too much falls into want.’ 
On zaud ‘surcroit, surplus,’ cf. Dozy, s. v. 


224, Allah il-mjir mnil-ghani ’l-mitjebbir wil-fagir il-mitkebbir. 
‘God protect us from the haughty rich man and the proud 
poor man’ (literally, ‘God is the protector,’ etc.). H. 


225. mitl md ‘a kdleemu rbat. 


‘N. is like February weather ; no confidence is to be put in his 
words.’ 


As February weather is very changeable and cannot be de- 
pended on, so his words cannot be depended on. H. 


ribat ‘a thing with which one ties, binds, or makes fast.’ Lane. 


sik 59>99 asols 
226. mot melha u gddha wijth kelha. 


‘It has brackish water, a burning sun, and sour faces.’ 
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Said of a place which lacks three most important elements of 
comfort, as will be seen by comparing this phrase with Land- 
berg, p. 294. 


227. la tehud il-aura u bint bintha byijik ‘a til iz-zdmen 
‘ardn tehud il-arja u lé bint bintha byijik ‘a tal iz-zamen 
‘irjoen. 

‘Do not marry a one-eyed girl or her daughter’s daughter, else 
you will always have one-eyed children ; and don’t marry a lame 
girl or her daughter’s daughter, else you will always have lame 
children.’ 

Nasir has written bijik. 


228. mitl ‘azimt il-hmdr lil-urs. 
‘Like the donkey’s invitation to the wedding.’ 


Used of one who is invited to what seems to confer honor, but 
really involves rendering service and enduring toil. H. 


In my notes stands the following addition to the above : ya lil-hatab 
ya lil-moi ‘ either to fetch fire-wood or to fetch water.’ 


Cf. Soc. 289; Tant. p. 122. 


229. kelb il-mir mir. 


‘The emir’s dog is an emir.’ 


230. il-hdkim min kahitu wil-magta’ min hasitu. 
‘The ruler is to be judged by his lieutenant and the piece of 
cloth by its edge.’ 
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According to H. the meaning is that the power of the ruler is 
in his lieutenant, and the strength of a piece of cloth is in its 
edges, and the proverb is used of a man’s power derived from the 
power of his family, friends, and those on whom he relies. 


For XaLS see Dozy (in the last instance it is the Persian (AS 3S ). 
Néldeke. 


bl Gare 
bithauwwif il-batt mnil-gharig ? 
‘Can you make ducks afraid of drowning ?” 


232. msek il-hait u miittu kull min ‘aléh & bihittu. 
‘Grasp the string and stretch it ; whoever owes anything let 
him fetch it.’ 
This saying is used of an equal distribution of the expenses. H. 


Some think that the words msek il-hait u mittu have no meaning, 
but are used merely to rhyme with the second part. H. This opinion. 


which H. declares to be Qusas yaad , Seems to be correct. H. how- 


ever gives an explanation about as follows: By bidt cw is meant 


‘talk a great deal,’ the imperative here expressing either a declaration 
or a reproach, and it is as if they said to the person who was explaining — 
the expenses at great length : ‘‘ There is no need of all this talk.” 


H. writes imstk instead of msek.—la— means here ‘pay.’ H.—H. 
compares this saying with ‘isri halabiyyi (see next number), and with 


GAL 1,555. 
Cf. Burton, 86. 


233. ‘i&ri halabiyyi tagg handk u sirb moiyyi. 
‘Aleppo sociability—gabble and a drink of water.’ 


fe) = epost, and is a word of the gommon dialect. H. By 


tagq il-hanak the common people mean excessive or ill-arranged talk, 
or empty talk good only for taking up time and wasting it. H.—By Sirb 
moiyyi is indicated that nothing is expended for eatables. 
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H. says that Aleppo sociability is not of this sort ; and says further 
that the proverb, in its correct form, contains only the first two words 
of this version. By it is meant the equal distribution of the expenses, 
from the belief that when a party of Aleppo friends wish to eat together — 
each one pays his part. 


Cf. Burton, 87. 


234. hdl-abeyi ya md qgattait firi. 
‘How many fur cloaks this ‘abeyi has worn out !’ 


According to H. the meaning is that the ‘abeyi is more lasting 
than the fur cloak, because the rich man often becomes poor and 
loses his fur coat, while the poor man’s ‘abwyi remains, because 
it is the least a man can attain to. The proverb is used to ex- 
press the liability of riches to pass away, and further to urge men 
to be contented. H. 


firt for pl. of 8555. H. 

235. ya jebel ‘ali ma y‘hizzdtk rih. 

‘O lofty mountain, the wind shall not shake thee.’ 

Said of the powerful, well-balanced (cé¢pev) man. H. 


ye Ke JL Le 
236. 8d ‘a bel ‘Akki min hddir il-bahr. 


‘What does Acre care for the roaring of the sea ?” 


Used of one who does not fear threats, or of one for whom they 
are not feared. H. 


Nasir has written ‘Akka. 


W 
237. byitlat id-dau bela siyeh id-dik. 
‘Daylight comes without (the help of) the cock’s crow.’ 
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Used of one who can be dispensed with, or who is not necessary 
for the attainment of one’s wish. H. 


H. writes 


Cf. Vassalli, 393. 


238. Jeha u ahl bétu ‘urs. 
‘Jiha and the people of his house are a wedding in themselves.’ 


That is, Jiha and his wife and his children are able to get up a 
wedding. H. This is used of a company who are able to man- 
age a matter without need of any one else. For example, if, 
after a great deal of snow has fallen in the courts of the houses, 
you learn that Z and the people of his house have removed the 
snow from their court, and some one then asks you who removed 
the snow from Z’s court, you reply : Jeha, ete. H. 


line IS 
239. mus kull il-askar bigdtil. 
‘Not all the soldiers fight.’ 


240. mus kull sabitak bidaik sawa. 


‘The fingers on your hands are not all equal.’ 
-@ -= - 

H. writes US Le. 

Cf. Tant. p. 125; Soc. 204; Kall. 231; Yassalli, 770. 


241. mitl tahin ij-jen wi-h¥ik wi-thin ma fis. 
‘Like the mill of the Jinn, clanking and clattering, but no 
flour.’ 


Used of one who talks but does not act. H. 
14 
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H. writes this as follows : 


but says that the version given above (only with garq‘a instead of 
qarqa‘a) is used by some of the people of Lebanon. 


Cf. No. 246; Fr. i. p. 282, No. 13; Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 208, No. 667 ; 
Durra, 31. 


242. min byishad ma‘ immha wil-mdsta. 


‘Who will bear witness for the bride? Her mother and the 
hair-dresser.’ 


Used of the worthlessness of a witness’s evidence in favor of 
one whom he likes ; used also of the beauty of the faith which 
relatives and friends have in each other. H. 


H. says some of the common people say : 


‘Who will come with the bride? Her mother, her mother’s sister, and 
seven girls from her street (quarter).’ The following variant of this 
occurs in my notes: u seb‘a min dhl hdritha ‘and seven of the people 
of her quarter.’ 


Cf. Fr. iii. 1544, 2948. 


243. md fi u ld ‘dd illa u fih duhhdn. 
‘There is not a single piece of wood without smoke in it.’ 


That is, there is not a distinguished man without a defect or 
something which is offensive to others, H. 
Another form of this is: md fi u lé ‘id ilu duhhdn. 


Cf. Fr. iii. 2698 ; Soc. 92 ; Kall. 404 ; also, for meaning, Soc. 89-91 ; Vas- 
salli, 419, 427-33. 


244, il‘ddi hdmis tabi‘a. 
‘ Habit is a fifth nature.’ 
Cf. Mustatraf, p. 35, 1. 4ab imo; Bt. 1338, 448; Kall. 299, 300, 419. 
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245. bét min ‘ankabit ktir ‘al-bimdat. 
‘A house of spider’s web is a great deal for one who dies.’ 
That is, is a great deal for man, because he passes away 
quickly. 
The proverb is used to enjoin, or to express, contentment with 
a little of this world’s goods. H. 


H. says that the common people call the spider’s web ‘ankabfit. They 
also use this word for the spider itself: cf. Hartmann, Vokabular, 
under Spinne. 


Cf. Berg. under araignée. 


246. miéitl il-garga tiktuk bela rdda. 


‘Like the brooding hen, clucking without nursing.’ 


Said of one who talks but does not act, or who is unable to 
make good his pretenses. H. 


According to H. x55 is pronounced a3 by the people of Damas- 
cus, Homs, etc., and oe by the people of Lebanon.—H. writes 


, which he defines as 


Cf. No. 241; Burton, 90. 


247. lil-gird lais wijhtk aswid qdl aktar mnil-qird md 
masahu Allah. 


‘They said to the monkey: Why is your face black? He 
replied: God transformed nothing more than he did the monkey.’ 


Used of a state of affairs which has become the worst possible. 
H. 

The reference here is to the old story that the monkey was 
originally a man whom God transformed on account of his great 
wickedness. H. 


| This man’s words must be received with a grain of salt. 


strangle him ?” 


| 108 J. R. Jewett, 


H. gives only the last part, beginning with aktar, but says that the 
people of Lebanon add the first part.—H. writes masah, not masahu, 
= ‘change from one form to another worse form.’ H. As an 


example of its use Néldeke cites Sara 36. 67. 


248. kilemu ‘aléh terk mitl il-fahm. 


‘This man’s words must be tared, like a weight of charcoal.’ 


249. ydmma srejain u sem‘a yamma ‘al-atm jiimsa. 


| ‘(He) either (lights) two lamps and a candle, or (sits) in dark- 
ness a week.’ 
Either all of one thing or all of another. Like No. 81. H. 


Cf. Berg. under lampe ; Nofal, p. 500. 


| 
} 
| 


250. gulne-lik yd hari ‘imidu btihnqu ? 
‘We said to you, O priest: Baptize him; are you going to 


| Used of one who goes to excess. H. ° 


H. writes sdy4c .—Cf. quine-lik hammsu mé qulne-lik hriqu ‘we 
said to you: Roast it; we did not say to you: Burn it.’ 


Cf. Sp. 180; Burton, 167. 


251. it-tifl iza mda biki ma bitrdd*u immu. 


‘If the baby does not cry, his mother will not nurse him.’ 


Used in urging to exertion one who wishes something but who 
does not exert himself to attain it. H. 


cf. habs! ‘the crying baby is nursed 
often.’ 
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252. mitl-illi dslam id-duhr u met il-~asr. 


‘Like the man who became a Moslem at noon and died in the 
afternoon.’ 


Used of one who, turning from his own ceurse to another, gains 
no benefit from it, and loses the benefits of the first course. H. 


In my notes stands the following addition to the above: ‘Isa tharra 
minnu u Mhammid ma t‘arraf fih ‘Jesus got rid of him, and Moham- 
‘med did not become acquainted with him (because he was too late for 
the noon prayer and died before the afternoon prayer).’ H. gives this 


also, but writes Lo 
Cf. Burton, 151. 


ALN 
253. ktir il-kardt qdalil il-bardt. 


‘The man with many trades has few paras.’ 


254. ya wail min kenit ‘illtu mertu. 
‘Alas for the man whose affliction is his wife.’ 
Cf. min keenit ‘illtu mertu keen il-gabr ma’weeh ‘the grave is the 
only refuge of him whose affliction is his wife.—islall duc 


il-byehud min milli ghair milltu byiqa’ billi ghair 


‘He who takes a wife froma sect not his own falls into an 
affliction not his own.’ 


Cf. Fr. iii, 2212; Burton, 145; Kall. 488, 


255, 
‘illtu. 


J. R. Jewett, 


256. in-niswen u kaid ir-rihben. 


‘Women’s immorality and monks’ wiles (are to be dreaded),’ 


Nasir adds to the above: u zulm el-hukkem ‘and the injustice of 
rulers.’ 


Cf. Kall. 303. 


257. afjar min niriyyi mtallga jauzha. 


| 

| ‘More immoral than a gypsy woman who has divorced her hus- 
| band.’ 

| 

| 


Ndéldeke says: Die Zigeunerinnen gelten in der ganzen Welt als 


als ‘liederliche Frauenzimmer ;’ also erst recht eine geschiedne. 
The form given above is the common one, but the original form was 
mtalligha jauzha ‘whose husband has divorced her’ (as, indeed, 
stands in one version in my notes.) H. eee mtallga is for mfal- 


ldgha in rapid pronunciation.—H. writes or 
Cf. Fr. iii. 171. 


258. afjar min hari mahrim ma‘zil. 


‘More vicious than an excommunicated priest and a deposed 


eadi.’ 


259. md hi ‘iffi min qillit ma& fi bil-qiffi. 

ii ‘That is not abstemiousness, but the result of having little in 
i} the larder.’ H. 

That is, N’s abstaining from such and such a thing results, not 
(il from his abstemiousness, but from his inability to obtain it, 
owing to the lack of money and the like. The saying is used in 
i) general of one who abstains, not because he will, but because he 
must. H. 

| | Cf. mé ha min hikmitha lekin min qillt il-izdr ‘that arises, not from 


her modesty, but from lack of an izér.’ 
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260. nahn sayibna mitl il-beli* il-mas. 
‘We are in the same plight as the man who swallows a razor.’ 


If the man pulls the razor from his throat, it pains him, and if he 
swallows it with its handle, it pains him even more. H. 

We are in a great dilemma. 

H. begins the proverb with mitl, omitting the first two words, and 
adds x:Lai! ‘as far as its handle.’—In my notes is the following 
addition : inn bala‘neeh byijrahna winn silneh byijrahna ‘if we swallow 
it, it wounds us, and if we pull it out, it wounds us.’—Cf. mitl is-sekran 


inn salla harém winn ma galla hardém ‘like the drunken man: if he 
prays, it’s a sin, and if he doesn’t pray, it’s a sin.’ 


Cf. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 220, No. 779. 


261. inn bazagna Utaht ‘a daqnna w-inn bazagna l'faug ‘a 
Swdribna. 


‘If we spit downwards, it gets on our beard ; and if we spit 
upwards, it gets on our moustache.’ 


Said of one in a dilemma ; much like the preceding. 
Cf. Kall. 54-5. 


ae 
262. il-haweet beddu kath hijji ? 


‘Does madness need a certificate in order to be recognized (or 
established) 


H. writes Le but gays that the form given 
above is used in Lebanon.—1,_3 = etl H. 


263. malif maugaf mitl hail id-dauli. 
‘Well fed and standing idle, like the government horses.’ 
Cf. No. 191. 


J. R. Jewett, 


264. ‘anzi u li tdrit. 


‘It is a goat, even if it does fly.’ 


Used when one obstinately defends a position shown to be indefensi- 
ble ; as if, for example, one should maintain that a distant black object 
was really a goat even after it had been seen to fly away. 


Cf. Kall. 329; Fr. iii, 2175. 


yess cous 
265. haidi tabhit bahs. 


‘This is a mess of pebbles.’ 


Used of a hope which cannot be realized, so that he who expects 
to realize it is like him who expects to cook pebbles tender. It 
may also be used of what is attained after long waiting. H. 


266. ma btidkur Ya‘qadb illa taht il-gab? 
‘Do you never remember Jacob except when you are under 

affliction 

Used of one who remembers his friend only when he is himself 

in trouble and needs the latter’s help. H. 


= el. H. 
Cf. Landberg, 125; Bt. 632; Wetzstein, ZDMG. xi. 517. 


267. il md lu &?mi md lu din, 


‘The man without honor is a man without religion.’ 


- Ess 
In the common language §i’mi ( = yell 


pr Sled . H. It may be rendered ‘ honor, self-respect, nobility of 
character,’ etc.: cf. Landberg, Glossaire, s. v.—Variants of Si’mi are 
bait and Saraf.—It is interesting to note that Nasir has written K,%d, 
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evidently thinking that the word is written with (§, though pro- 


nounced with |, which very often takes the place of C$ in the common 


speech. 
Cf. Fr. iii. 116; Ali, p. 85, No. 265; p. 87, No. 270. 


268. yd baiti ya bwaiteti ya msettir ‘uwaibeti. 


‘O my house, my dear little house, hider of my little failings.’ 


Applied to one in search of a quiet, retired life. H. 
Cf. Fr. i. p. 208, No. 181. 


Soe 
269. haudi jaj u mndgidhun biled. 


‘Those are hens, and their bills are made of steel.’ 


That is, they are weak and cowardly, all their strength and 
their boldness being in their mouths, because they are slanderers, 
backhiters, calumniators. H. This saying is used of those who 

are unable to provoke powerful enemies by slander, backbiting, 
and calumny. H. 

Cf. qatu bihneeku mitl il-dfadi ‘like the frogs, his strength lies in his 

throat.’—hnek = Just 


270. jdijdi bela leffi hdllag sar yiija‘ak rdsak ? 

‘Having been all your life without a turban, has your head 
now begun to ache ?” 

H. says that the origin of this saying was that a poor man 
passed many years without a turban, and, when he had procured 
enough to buy one, he went to the cloth-merchant to buy it- 
And when the merchant began to measure, the poor man said to 
him: Hurry, for my head aches without a turban. Some of 
those who knew his circumstances said to him: jdijdi bela leff, 


ete. 
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Used of one who has endured the want of a thing a long time, 
but becomes impatient when he is on the point of obtaining it. H. 


For jaijdi I have in my notes also jaja. Instead of jdijdi, kull ‘umrak 
is also used. H.—In my notes is the following version : mitl ili qada 
‘omru bla leffi sar wehid y'kiiyyil u wehid y'liff ‘like the man who 
passed his life without a turban, (he was so impatient when the time 
came for him to have one that two mer had to wait on him, of whom) 
one began to measure and one began to wrap (it around his head).’— 


ele ele is a participle from — gle = 


Sab! the Lo KAT Wall 
O71. alf kilmit tfaddal ma btiswa hattit it-tabag. 


‘A thousand Come-to-dinner’s are not equal to setting the food 
before us once.’ 


One act is better than a thousand promises. 


272. hutt it-tabag Sil it-tabag hagqq il-ghanam matrahu. 


‘Bring the tray, remove the tray, as much as you will, the — 
price of the sheep remains the same.’ 


The origin of this, according to H., was that a Kurd once sold a 
fellah some sheep, and, when he went to the latter’s house to pro- 
cure the pay for them, the latter made him put up at his house, 
and began to set food before him at the proper times, in the hope 
that he. would be ashamed to ask for the money and would leave 
it. The Kurd, perceiving this, said: Autt it-tabagq, etc. 


273. illi beddak tigdih mdih wil-beddak tirhnu bi'u. 
‘What you wish to accomplish at all do quickly, and sell what 
you are thinking of pawning.’ H. 
Cf. Landberg, 3; Burton, 141; Vassalli, 155-6; Sand. 39. 
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274. Aydr il‘ata yd amir haddir bhddir. 


‘The choicest gift, O Emir, is the one which is given at once.’ 


= s ele. H.—Another form is 
Ls H.—Variants for hadir bhddir are harir bharir and 

Cf. Bt. 240; Nofal, p. 514. 


wls ance wl UII 


275. il-md met ‘aibu md feet. 

‘As long as one is alive one is not secure from disaster or dis- 
grace.’ 

A Syrian lad to whom I read this saying added: willi ‘indu bainet 
la y‘aiyyir il-qahbeet. 


276. la thim il-ghdyib ta yehdar. | 
‘Don’t blame the absentee till he comes.’ 
Like No. 174. 
Cf. Burton, 67; Nofal, p. 530. 


277. kalb mhammdl gris. 
‘A dog laden with piasters.’ 


Said of a rich miser, or of a rich man who, on account of his 
niggardliness, lives like a dog. H. 


Cf. Burton, 72. 


278. jniyyit il-kalb kdlbin mitlu. 
‘The blood-money for a dog is a dog like him,’ 
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That is, a dog’s death is sufficiently revenged by the delivering 
over as payment, or by the killing, of a similar dog. Both dogs 
are equally worthless. 

Used of any two who, on being compared, are found to be 
equally base and ignoble. H., 


= K30 , ‘ blood-money.” H. 
Cf. for meaning Landberg, 36, 94. 


279. id-dini hkak hamir hikkilli u bhikkillak. 


‘The world resembles donkeys scratching each other (literally, 
is a scratching of donkeys): You scratch me and [ll scratch you.’ 

Cf. sellint wu bsellik min hallaq laysth id-dik ‘amuse me and Ill 
amuse you from now till the cock crows.’ Variants: weddini bweddik. 
—Cf. also isnid-li hatta hammil-lak ‘lend me a hand, that I may help 
you load.’ 


Cf. Fr. ii. p. 8, No. 18; p. 356, No. 121; Scaliger, p. 113, No. 72; Vas- 
salli, 374. 


peel abst pige Le 
280. ktir il-ghalabi rah ‘a jhennim qdl il-hatab ahdar. 
‘The busybody went to Hell and said : The fire-wood is green.’ 


Cf. Burton, 172; Fr. i. p. 494, No. 71; Soc. 332. 


281. gimtu mitl qgimt tl-mi*meri ‘and il-Arab. 


‘He is of as much value as a mason among the Bedouins.’ 


As the Bedouins live in tents, they have no need of masons, 
consequently a mason is of no value to them at all. 
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282. ili ilu ‘ain mus a‘ma. 
‘He who has only one eye is not blind.’ 


Used of one who has obtained only a part of what he wishes, 
or of one who has lost part and still retains part of something 
dear to him. H. 

Somewhat like our “ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


Cf. for meaning Vassalli, 62; Durra, 20. 


283. qgdlu lid-dib beddna nra&ik il-ghanam sar yibki qaldlu 
lais btibki qal-thum ah lau bisithh hdl-mnem. 


‘They said to the wolf: We are going to let you herd the 
sheep. He began to weep. They said to him: Why do you 
weep? He replied: Oh, if this dream only would come true !’ 


H. gives the following form, though he says some of the people of 
Lebanon use the form given above : 


That is, he wept for the truth of their words, because there was no 
truth in what they said. H.—In giving the first form, H. writes Jus! Ss 


as I have transliterated. Nasir has written nra‘‘ik. 


284. lid-dib lé timsi wara’l-ghanam ghabrithun bitdurr 
‘ainaik qal-lhun ghabrithun kuhl l‘ainéyyi. 


‘They said to the wolf: Do not walk behind the sheep, their 
dust will hurt your eyes. He replied: Their dust is kuAd to my 
eyes,’ 

Cf, Bt. 520, 


Jb | 
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205. mnil-qauddeha u mnis-sauwweent swai. 
‘A little from the steel and a little from the flint.’ 


The spark is produced by the flint and the steel together, and 
not by either of them separately ; so this phrase is used of two 
causes each of which contributes to bring about trouble, such 
as quarrels, war, insurrection, and the like. For example, if two 
men have a quarrel, and both are more or less in the wrong, a 
common friend will say of their quarrel: mmnil-gaddeha swai, 
ete. H. 


qaddeha means in the common dialect the steel, and not, as in clas- 
sical Arabic, the flint. H. Cf. also Cuche. 


286. qdald-lu lij-jemil wain daintak qdl sahhiyyi. 

‘They said to the camel: Where is your ear? He said: Here 
it is.’ 

Sahhiyyi = &ase 3] = behold it (voici), the hiyyi being the pro- 


noun of the third person feminine. Cf. Mgr. David in Journal Asi- 
atique, September-October, 1887, p. 195.—Nasir has written simply 


qalu. 


Sis, sic rail] Yas 
287. mass il-qgasab ‘igdi u ‘igdi. 
‘Sugar-cane is sucked joint by joint.’ 


This saying is used of rendering work easy or possible by going 
at it gradually. H. 


90%? 


H. compares with this the common saying se Losi sib 
R>)ds ‘one must go up a ladder one rung at a time. pw means 
either ‘ladder’ or ‘stairs’: cf. Cuche, Hartmann, s. v. 
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288, md ft u la zinzdli ‘at-tenndr illa Allah razdgha kalb 


laggha. 

‘There is not a scrap on the tennur but God sends a dog to it 
to lap it up.’ 

That is, every paltry or vile thing is sought for by one of its 
own kind. H. 


Sy = that is, a piece of the dough which 
falls in the tennur from the loaf, and which the woman who is baking 
picks up and throws on the top of the tennur.—H. writes, instead of 


Cf. Mustatraf, p. 35, 1. 17. 


289. lau la Biskinta wik-Swair kent id-dini balf hair. 


‘Were it not for Biskinta and ei-Swair the world would be 
full of blessings.’ 


Biskinta and e&-Swair are two villages on the western slope of 
Lebanon a little north of east from Beirat. 


290. sbdt lau sabat u lau labat rtht is-saif fih. 


‘However much February scratches and kicks, the breath 
(scent) of summer is in it.’ 


Instead of a) , H. writes P .—Sabat means ‘scratch, cut slightly’: 


cf. Muhit and Dozy. 
Cf. Kall, 205, 


291. il-‘ajin md byitla’ bela hamiri. 


‘Dough will not rise without leaven.’ 
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For the attainment of one’s ends the proper means must be 
used. 


Cf. Sand. 50. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


I may here call attention to the fact that a few of these proy- 
erbs (nine or ten in all), together with a number of others, were 
published in transliteration in Proc. AOS. Oct. 1886 (Journal, 
vol, xiii., p. exxix ff.). 

Dr. Karl Vollers’s Lehrbuch der A¢gypto-arabischen Umgangs- 
sprache will be found valuable for a study of the Egyptian 
Arabic. I did not see a copy of this work till after this article 
had begun to be put in type. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE LETTER OF HOLY SUNDAY: 


Syriac Text AND TRANSLATION. 


By Proressor ISAAC H. HALL, 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society October 30th, 1889. 


In June, 1889, I received from Urmi a manuscript, copied 
in 1885 from a much older one that was not to be obtained, in 
which are written the following compositions : 

1. The narrative of agg proved in Prophecy ; 

2. The letter of Holy Sunday, that descended from Heaven 
upon the hands of Athanasius, Patriarch of Rome ; 

3. The Martyrdom of Giwargis (i. e. George) ; 

4. The narrative of Arsanis (Arsenius), King of Egypt ; 

5. Sundry Church Services, Prayers, Rules of Magic, ete. 

The manuscript (copy) consists of sixty-two pages of fair 
Nestorian script, the written page about 7454 inches in 
dimension, with eighteen lines to the page. There are many 
slips of the scribe, and no little false pointing; but it is not a 
bad modern copy. 

The second of. the above compositions is a different recension 
of the tale which I communicated to the Society in Vol. XIII. 
of the Journal, pages 34-48, under the title of “ The Extremity 
of the Romans.” The differences are so great that I have 
deemed this form of the tale worth publishing on that account, 
as well as by reason of its own interest, and the light and cor- 
rection it furnishes for the understanding of the text of the 
former one. 

The composition occupies about eleven pages of the manu- 
script. I have retained the (indifferent) interpunction of the 
text, adding nothing of my own, but generally omitting the 
pointing of the letters, as unnecessary. Abbreviations in the 
manuscript are marked by a sign like our colon, at the end of 
the abbreviated word, and sometimes in the midst of an abbre- 
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viated suffix-pronoun. Such words I have retained as they 
were written, since no cases occur where the reader will be 
easily misled. 

For other matters respecting this story, see the previous 
communication, “ The Extremity of the Romans,” above men- 
tioned, and also the notes at the end hereof. 

The following is the Syriac text: 


TRANSLATION. 


[Relying] on the strength of our Lord Jesus Christ, we begin 
to write THe Lerrer or Hoty Sunpay, that descended from 
heaven upon the hands of Mar Athanasius, patriarch of the city 
Rome ; which is the Third Letter. Our Lord, aid me in thy 
mercies. Amen, 

In the year one thousand one hundred and forty years accord- 
ing to the numbering of Alexander, son of Philip the Macedonian 
(i. e. A.D, 829). 

First, we make known to you, beloved in God and faithful in 
Christ, brethren and friends and kinsmen, priests and deacons, 
and the whole congregation of true Christians from one end of 
earth to the other (/it., from extremities to extremities of the 
earth), of the west and of the east, and children of the north with 
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the south, those of every state with those of every degree, both 
lovers of God and beloved for God’s sake, spouses of the heavenly 
bridegroom, those that are in the one gospel net—beloved, listen 
and hear, that I may make known to you this Letter that 
descended from heaven to men because of the laws and command- 
ments, in order that they might keep and do them, and on 
account of the threatenings and heavy stripes that God will bring 
upon them if they keep not and do everything that is written in 
this Letter ; which was sent from God to the church of Constan- 
tinople in the days of Athanasius, patriarch of Rome. Peace be 
with you, and favor, from God our Father and from our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In the year one thousand and ninety-four of Alexander, son of 
Philip, on the twenty-fourth of Nisan (i. e. 24 April, A. D. 783), 
this Letter descended, above the temple of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul, when there were assembled in the temple twelve 
bishops and a hundred priests and deacons, beside the many peo- 
ple that were there in the temple, who were twenty-three thou- 
sand in number, men old and young, and children and maidens ; 
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as they were standing and praying and making request from 
God, the daytime changed and became night, and a wonder came 
to pass such as never was its like. 

Then a disciple of the blessed Mar Athanasius went outside, 
and lifted up his eyes to heaven, and he saw, not on earth nor in 
heaven, this Letter, that was hanging above the temple, that was 
written on a tablet of crystal. And he saw, and ran to the 
temple, and saluted (/it., blessed) and did reverence to Athana- 
sius, and said: My Lord, go out and see the wonder, the sign that 
is hanging between earth and heaven. But he said to him: My 
son, remain first, that the oblation may be offered which the 
living and the dead are looking for and awaiting. And after it 
was offered all the church poured forth and went out with Atha- 
nasius the patriarch. And he decreed a curse, to the purport 
that whosoever heard should not delay from coming to the holy 
church, 
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And there were assembled much people, priests and deacons, 
seven thousand men besides the former ones, and the patriarch 
Athanasius among them ; until there remained no one of the 
children of the faith of the Christians that did not come to the 
church, except those women for whom it was not [proper] that 
they should enter the church. 

And as they were standing and weeping, and making supplica- 
tion with weeping from God the Lord of all, because the daytime 
had changed and become night, and when there had been dark- 
ness one hour, and abundant tears had been shed, then was heard 
a voice within the temple, such as there has not been its like ; and 
the people that heard multiplied their sobbing tears of repentance 
before God. Mar Athanasius, the patriarch of Rome, took the 
lead,t and put on white garments, and clothed himself with a 
white priestly robe, and all the people [put on] white garments, 
every one according to his ability, and they also purified them- 
selves from defilement and sin. And the patriarch Athanasius 
stood and spread forth his priestly garment, in which he was 
clad, in the sight of every one; and this Letter separated and 


* Perhaps to be emended to Se, since the scribe may have repeated 
inadvertently the word two places back. 
Perhaps rose” is better, reading Ses for 
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loosed itself and descended (or, moved and started and de- 
scended); and he received it on his arms with prayers and with 
tears and with sadness. And he read it and expounded it in the 
sight of all the people, three times, while they were crying out, 
Holy, Holy, Holy (that is, @yzos, ayzos, &ywos), Our Lord have 
mercy upon us! who hath sent his signs and his wonders to-day. 

And this Letter was written thus : 

“Woe to the cursed people that knew not their God ; for I 
wrote and sent to you the first letter—and ye did not anything that 
was in it—-in the year one thousand and forty-two of Alexander 
the Macedonian (i. e., A.D. 731) ; and I sent another in the year 
one thousand and fifty (i. e., A.D. 739), that peradventure ye 
might turn you from your hateful doings of your bodies, and 
from whoredom, and [from] your tongues that speak falsehood, 
and keep the day of Sunday that [commanded you. But if ye do 
not keep [it], behold, I will send upon you hard times, and earth- 
quakes,t and burning (or, fever), and the locust, and commotions, 


* Probably an error for Se] ; very easy in Nestorian script. 
+ As the MS. reads, we should render ‘ filth’ instead of ‘ earthquakes.’ 


But I suppose that the we of the MS. is a slip (very easy in Nestorian 
script) for pic} 
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and pestilences, and the small locust, and the creeping locust, and 
darkness, and manifold plagues; which without diminution I 
will send upon you, because ye have not kept my holy day of 
Sunday, because of your faithlessness and your withdrawal from 
the holy church. And if ye will not hear the voice of my words 
and turn to me, I will wipe off all flesh from the earth ; and they 
shall no more forsake their faith after that they have received 
the knowledge of the truth. 

“And moreover, I say to you that ye swear not at all by my 
name, [nor] by my mighty arm ; for, if ye do not turn, I will do 
to you like the days of Noah, when I brought the flood upon the 
face of the whole earth. Then, indeed, men turned to the 
former wickedness ; but ye thrust away the widows and the poor 
and the wretched from your doors, and upon them shew no 
mercy. Behold, also, to the Hebrews I gave a law, by the hands 
of Moses ; and more than ye they pay tithes and give to the 
poor, and to the strangers sprinkled among their congregations 
they give alms, and they keep all my laws and my words, 
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although they have no superfluity. But ye have not kept my 
words, ye to whom I gave holy baptism, and who know the 
three Persons of the adorable Trinity. Ye have become trans- 
gressors and not obedient, and neither to my words have ye 
hearkened nor my commandments have ye kept. Now then I 
swear to you by my mighty arm, if ye do not hear and turn your- 
selves from your evil doings and from your hateful ways, and 
give alms to the poor, and keep the day of Sunday from the ninth 
hour of Saturday even till the dawn of Monday, behold also I 
will send upon you savage wild beasts that will devour the flesh 
of men, and will devour your sons and your daughters before 
your eyes and beneath the soles of your feet, and they shall die. 
And moreover, I will send upon you flying serpents, that will 
devour the breasts of your women who speak falsehood and set 
the church in commotion. Verily, verily, I say unto you, if also ye 
will not hearken to these my words, which I commanded you for- 
merly, I will send upon you serpents, I will bring down upon 
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you hailstones and overwhelming waters, and I will kill you, and 
all your cattle, even to the twenty-fourth of the First Tishrin (i. e. 
24th of October), that ye shall say: This is that which God 
said to us ; we have not done [it]. 

“And if ye do not keep the holy day of Sunday and the day of 
Friday, behold, I swear to you, both by the resurrection of the 
dead and by the ministry of the angels (or, that No! by the 
resurrection of the dead, and No! by the ministry of the angels), 
that I will by no means deliver you, nor will I make to pass from 
you anything whatsoever that I was minded formerly to do to 
you. If ye will keep my laws, then be ye in fasting [and] prayer, 
remembering your souls. 

“And again I say to you that every believer, of the labor of 
whose hand I give to the holy church, I will recompense him in 
this world and in the world to come, thirtyfold and sixtyfold and 
a hundredfold, and I will write his name in the book of life. But 
if any one lend to his neighbor and raise usury upon him, my 


* Perhaps an error for ~2).. 

tI correct -a20 of the MS. to ~2]0). which seems to be required. A 
modern scribe might easily make the change, through unfamiliarity 
with the (not infrequent) phrase. As the MS. is, it reads ‘add’ instead 
of ‘lend : ‘If any one proceed to take usury from his neighbor,” ete. 
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wrath shall be upon him, and mercy shall not be upon him, And 
if he has a grudge against his fellow or against his neighbor, let 
him not take the sacrament nor the oblation until he be reconciled 
to him. Against my word ye shall not transgress. And if any 
one lie in wait for (it., watch silently against) his fellow on the 
day of Sunday, he shall not have remission of sins. 

“Observe the great day of Sunday ; in it (i. e., on that day) be 
ye in love one with another, because the Holy Spirit broodeth 
over you. And in it (i. e., on that day) give alms to the poor, 
that ye may find mercy before my judgment seat, when before it 
shall enter all the families of the earth to the judgment in which 
there is no respect of persons. And do ye honor the priests of 
God, who sacrifice the living Lamb, that mercy may be upon you 
in the world to come. But those that despise them, my wrath 
shall overtake them, because the priests are the salt of the earth, 
and the ministers that do my will and teach you the judgments 
of the holy church. But if ye will not hearken to whatever I 
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say to you, I will send upon you chastisements and evil plagues 
and divers diseases and plagues abundantly hateful, and ulcers 
from which worms shall breed ; and again I will send upon you 
evils, and I will obscure the light of the sun from your faces, and 
I will turn away from you my face from you (sic). But if ye 
will hear and be obedient to my words, and turn yourselves to me, 
and keep my holy day of Sunday, and do continually that which 
I wrote to you, I will multiply your possessions, and will bless 
your labor, and I will deliver your bodies from the divers diseases ; 
upon all the earth I will work mercies, and I will turn my face 
toward you, and I will bless the labor of your hands, and will bring 
upon your seed the early and the latter (/it., heavy) rains in their 
season, and will satisfy you with good things from my heaven.” 

And when this Letter had been read, a voice was heard from 
heaven that said: Believe, ye sons of men, believe, and do not 
doubt. And with the voice the temple was filled with sweet and 
delightful odor, such as its like has not been among men ; and a 
voice was heard from heaven that said : Blessed be the honor of 
the Lord from his glorious place forever. 
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Now I, Athanasius, patriarch of great Rome, when I read and 
heard these that are the words of our Lord, I wrote a copy of 
this Letter, and sent it to all the ends of the earth, and to all the 
corners of creation, that it might both go and reach even the 
goings down of the sun. And now, then, I swear to you, brethren 
and beloved, who are in every place, No! by the strength of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and No! by the strength of the adorable 
| Trinity, and No! by the assemblies of angels and the troops of 

cherubim, and No! by the holies of seraphs, who cry Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, and No! by the prayers of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, and No! by that Spirit that spake 
by the mouth of holy prophets and apostles, and No! by the 
crowns of martyrs—that this Letter was not composed out of the 
mouth of men. Let there be no one to doubt respecting this 
Letter ; but when it shall have come to your presence, do ye 
write it out, and send it to those [who are] round about you. 
But every one that hears and does not take a copy of this Letter, 
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and send it to the cities and the convents and the monasteries 
and the monastic orders, judgment shall be upon him therefrom. 
And those that believe in this Letter, mercies shall be upon them. 

And again I swear to you, brethren and beloved, who are in 
every place, No! by the Great Strength, and No! by His mighty 
and lofty arm, and No! by the voice of thunders, and No! by 
the swiftness of lightnings, and No! by the beauty of Seth, and 
No! by the priesthood of Melchizedek, and No! by the prophets 
that have not sinned, and No! by the humble ones who were not 
enticed by luxury, and No! by the chariots of cherubim, and 
No! by the fasting of the house of Hanania,t and No! by the 
inheritance that Sunday shall disclose, and No! by the conti- 
nence of Joseph, and No! by the prayers of Moses and of Aaron, 
and No! by the gospel, and No! by the gospel that the four 
evangelists preached, Matthew and Mark and Luke and John, 
upon whom the holy church is built, No! by that hour in which 
John the Baptist laid his hand on the head of Our Lord, No! by 


* These words omitted, but supplied in margin, and on an equal 
footing with the rest. 
+ I suppose the companion of Daniel to be meant: see Daniel i. 10-21, 
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the wood of the cross that bare Our Lord in Jerusalem, No! by 
the sepulchre in which Our Lord was buried, and No! by the 
mystery of the twelve apostles that they preached within the upper 
room, No! by the strength of myriads and} myriads of angels 
that serve before him by day and by night—that this Letter was 
not written by the finger of man, but this [Letter] was written by 
the finger of the living God; and it was sent to you that ye 
might turn yourselves from your evil doings, and from the whore- 
dom in which ye are; and that every one that hears the matter 
of this letter, the people, but standing on their feet, may both 
hearken to this Letter and entreat mercies from God with a pure 
heart and with agonizing tears ; and that every one with whom 
the Letter is may read in it continually, may read it before men 
without delay. 

Whosoever does not acknowledge that it was sent from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, his vineyard shall not bear fruit, and his seed 
shall dry up, and his children shall not live, and he is under 
curses. And every one that presumes to despise (/it., adds and 


* This letter appears to have been intended for a», but it is unfin- 
ished and unpointed. As it is, it is as given above. y 
t Probably a slip for ‘ of ’—extremely easy in the Nestorian script. 
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despises) [aught] of this Letter, he is guilty therefrom. And 
everywhere that the Letter shall be read, let confession and 
praise be given to God the Lord of all, who gave to him to do 
and keep the commandments of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Praise to His Father, and confession to the Holy Spirit, and 
exaltation [to the Son]*, now and in every season, and forever 
and ever. Amen. 

Ends the Letter that Descended from Heaven upon the Hands 
of Mar Athanasius, Patriarch of Rome, the (sreat. 

From the hands of the sinful servant, black of face, the stran- 
ger priest Zerwanda, son of the late scribe the son of priest 
Warda. I desire and crave in supplication your love as a friend. 
Is it fitting, brethren, that you should make mention of the writer 
as proud? No, my Lord. In your prayers in the house of per- 
fect holiness, read, and intercede, O beloved, with Great Jesus 
the Delightsome, that he will forgive the debts of him [who is] 
full of corruption. Amen. 


* The scribe has omitted these words, doubtless by mere accident. 
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NOTES. 


In comparing this recension of the legend with that published 
in Vol. XIII. of the Journal, pp. 34 seq., a number of things in the 
latter are seen to need emendation. For most of the textual 
emendations I am indebted, as often hitherto in many things, to 
the kindness of Professor Néldeke. I will mention only the most 
salient matters. 


In the title, the word dye is the Arabic Ka ‘history’ or 


‘narration.’ The title, therefore, is not the ‘Extremity,’ but ‘The 
Narrative of the Romans.’ 

That the text is late is shown not only by the above instance, 
but, among other things, by the word %#.3 = Arabic &S\uas 
‘copy.’ 

Page 38, line 5, 24x is a misprint for p@s52. 

= is a misprint for 
* (MS.) would be better 


* 10, (MS.) would be better 


Translation, accordingly, p. 46, line 18, would read ‘poor’ 
or ‘miserable,’ instead of ‘destitute,’ and the foot-note vous 
disappear. 

Page 41, line 2, the better emendation of ated is to bade, 
the scribe having mistaken a nun for a lomad, Translation, p. 
46, line 31, read ‘ Ninevites’ for ‘ Greeks.’ 

Page 41, line 7, should be tc. In 
the MS. the first part is at the bottom of one page, and the rest 
at the top of the next page : a manner of (unmarked) word-divis- 
ion which I was not prepared for. Translation, accordingly, p. 
46, line 37, ‘be steadfast in’ instead of ‘number the full amount 
for.’ 

Page 41, last line but one, =e" (MS.) should be corrected 
to 

Page 42, line 2, 14e4]¢ (MS.) would better be |2a0l¢. 

Page 43, line 3, ~e)2% is a mistaken reading of the MS, 
which has, though faultily written, Translation, p.. 
48, line 3, for ‘exhorters’ read ‘words ;’ and dele the foot-note. 


Page 43, line 8, (MS.) should be Be, 


- Translation, p. 48, lines 8, 9, for ‘diseases in full measure hateful, 
read ‘incurable diseases.’ 
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Idem, for —+—>—2—) (MS.) read S22), Translation, p. 48, 
line 10, for ‘swarm’ read ‘issue’ or ‘ breed.’ 
Page 44, line 11, eda%e should be emended to ey 


Page 45, end of first paragraph. The new text shows that 
instead of ‘that are life and death to those who behold,’ the ren- 
dering should be ‘that the living and the dead behold (or, look 
for).’ 

Page 45, second paragraph, line 4, in the light of the new text, 
needs a comma after ‘deacons.’ 

Page 45, last paragraph. It is evident from the new text that 


- the passage from ‘If ye do not keep the day’ to the end of the 


paragraph is probably misplaced, and belongs in another part of 
the narrative. 

Page 46, line 3. As I ought to have recognized, and as the new 
text also demonstrates, the -el] (ter) is not the Latin ‘ Heus,’ 
but the Greek ayzos ; just as in modern Greek. For ‘Alas.... 
holy,’ read ‘Ayos (or ayzos), Ayos, Ayos, that is, Holy, Holy, 
Holy.’ 

Page 46, second paragraph. While the two recensions agree 
with reference to the dates of the first and second letters respect- 
ively, they differ in regard to the date of this third letter. In 
the old text it is A.D. 778, December 25 ; in the new, ‘A.D. 783, 
April 24. The difference in date, however, has no bearing that I 
can discover upon the verisimilitude of the fable or the age of 
the composition. 

Page 48, line 4. For ‘tread him down,’ read ‘ overtake him.’ 


THE COMPUTATION OF THE SICK. 


From the same manuscript I give the text (along with a 
translation) of what appears to be a collection of excerpts relating 
to the magic nag ry of diseases by means of lots or numbers. 
As will be seen from the reading, it is not more brilliant than 


‘other specimens of the divining art, and would be unalterable 


in method or result for the same individual, whatever his dis- 
ease—unless, as often happens among Orientals, his name 
should be changed in the course of his life. The meaning of 
the reference to certain monasteries and writings I do not quite 
fathom. It may be the authority cited for the diagnostic pre- 
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cept; or it may be the place to find a written formula, as for 
an amulet, charm, or magic medicine. 

i The composition occupies almost exactly two pages of the 
manuscript. The writing is about as good and about as faulty 
| as the rest of the manuscript, correction being needed here 
and there. I have omitted most of the pointing, retaining it 
in some spots, especially where I think—or know—that it is 
wrong. The interpunction of the words I have retained. The 
passages underscored are in red in the manuscript; a fact 
which accounts for the omission of some apparently needful 
interpunction. But the Syrian scribes usually considered the 
end of a paragraph, or a change of inks, to be sufficient notice 


of a pause or stop. 
The following are the text and translation : 


TRANSLATION. 


In the name of our Lord I write the computation of the sick ; 
to deduce it from the numerical parts (or, lots, sortes).* 

Reckon up his namet and the name of his mother,} and divide 
by nine. 

Now if thy remainder is one, on Sunday arose the diseases, at 
. | sunset. The evil eye has possessed [him] by his head and by his 
q shoulder and by his neck. Nine days will the diseases last.— 


Monastery, Mar Yohanan. Writing, Of the Evil Eye. 


*Tread also, as an almost certain emendation of the incomprehea- 


sible 


+ That is, add up the numerical values of the letters. 
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But if thy remainder be two, it was on Monday, at the new 
moon, [that] an infirmity (or, an infirmity-producer) caught him 
by his loins and by his belly and by his heart and by his whole 
body. The sicknesses are from God. Three days will he be sick. 
—Monastery, Peter and Paul. Writing, Of Every Sort. 

And if thy remainder be three, on Tuesday arose the infirmities . 
(or, infirmity-producers), a hot and also a dry one. The air of 
demons has fallen upon him. Therefore let him wash in water, ) 
and make an ointment, [and] three lampwicks from his clothes. 
Put one at the top of the head, and one at the top of the right i 
arm, and one at the top of the left arm ; while they are yet burn- i 
ing, pulverize their ashes and throw dust in the midst of it, and 
wash [him] with it alone [at] a pure place, and also make [him] 
drink it. Sixteen days will he be sick.—Monastery of Mar 
‘Abdisho’. Writing, I will lift up mine eyes to the Hills. 


* These two underscored words have evidently been transposed by the 
scribe. They belong just before the four last words of the paragraph, 
Also, the word |;sa% is evidently to be supplied before them. 


+ Read |2e2) , as a subsequent passage shows us to be necessary. 
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And if thy remainder be four, on Wednesday the air of a 
demon took hold of him. He passed through water without call- 
ing upon the name of the living God. It is also a bad spirit. 
Let him give alms to the fatherless. Thirteen [days] will he be 
sick.—Monastery, Mar Shaita. Writing, Of a Bad Spirit. 

And if thy remainder be five, on Thursday arose the disease, 
from over-eating (/it., from abundant meats) without calling on 
the name of God. The air of the devils has fallen upon him, and 
also a spirit of demons is in him. Sixteen days will he be sick.— 
Monastery, Mar Sargis (i. e. Sergius). Writing, Of him in whom 
are Devils, from the Blood of a Black [adj. feminine] Cock. 

And if thy remainder be six, on Friday arose the disease, from 
the presence of an infirmity-producing smell, in his head and in 
his heart and in his breast. It turned back two degrees, requir- 
ing an amulet. Twelve days will he be sick.—Monastery, My 
Lady Maryam (i. e. Mary). Writing, Of the daughter of the 
Moon. 
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And if thy remainder be seven, Saturday there fell upon him 
the fear of Zichail, an infirmity (or, producing infirmity) in his 
trunk and in his heart and in his head. Fright has fallen upon 
him. Bring dust from seven ways, and from seven graves, and 
water from three fountains, and water from beneath a mill, and 
call over their heads Barshith ; and let him wash with them ina 
pure place. Twenty-one days will he be sick.—Monastery, Mar 
Giwargis (i. e. George). Writing, Of Fear and Quaking. 

And if thy remainder be eight, on Wednesday he saw an evil 
vision. From a stroke of Satan is all his body sick. Twenty 
days will he be sick.—Monastery, Chazqiél (i. e. Ezekiel). Writ- 
ing, Of an Evil Spirit. ' 

And if thy remainder be nine, [on] Friday he sat upon a heapt of 
filth or upon a masst [of it}. He did not bring the name of God 


* Read 
+ 1am uncertain about the meaning of this word. 
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beneath the emptying* of the house. The air of Zardok has 
fallen upon him. Nineteen days will he be sick.—Monastery, 
Qiryaqés (i. e. Cyriacus). Writing, He sitteth in the Secret 
Places. Amen. 


*T am uncertain about the meaning of this word. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDA.* 


By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 


PROFESSOR IN JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Presented to the Society May 5th, 1891. 


I. Tue Story or Inpra anp Namuct. 


In the explanation of the legend of Indra and Namuci, the first 
requisite seems to me to be to deal with the materials which the 
Vedic writings offer us as a story, an itihdsa or adkhydna, which 
is, so to speak, their face-value. There is, so far as my knowl- 
edge of the Vedic passages bearing upon our subject is concerned, 
nothing which justifies the interpreter in looking for anthropo- 
_ morphic motives at the bottom of it ; if these ever existed, they 

have vanished from record. Why should they, indeed, have ex- 
isted? Indra, the Hercules, the demiurge of the Vedic texts, 
encounters, in a manner to be explained below, a demon, an 
dsura, named Namuci, and deals with him according to the fancy 
of the story-teller—in this case a very vivid fancy. Indra is, to 
be sure, very largely a storm-god, who attacks the clouds and 
other natural phenomena, personified as demons, but he is also the 
heroic person Indra, and in his latter capacity the very one to 
become embroiled with all sorts of uncanny beings, such as inhab- 
ited the fancy of the Vedic people. One of these was the demon 
Namuci, a name whose value was sure to 
be suggestive in the development of the story, and in all specula- 
tions on the same. The Hindus must have regarded this name as 
composed of na ‘not’ and muci ‘ releasing ; this might be taken 
for granted, even if it had gone unrecorded. Panini (vi. 3. 75) so 


*See the author’s previous communications on kindred subjects in 
the Proceedings for May 1885, May 1886, Oct. 1886, Oct. 1887, Oct. 1890 
(Journal, vol. xiii., pp. xlii ff., cxiiff., cxxxiiff., ccxiv ff.; vol. xv., pp. 
xxxix ff.), reproduced with modifications and additions in two articles 
in the Am. Journal Philol., vol. vii., pp. 466-88, vol. xi., pp. 319-56, under 
the title given above ; of these the following paper may be considered 
a continuation, a third series. 
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divides the word, and Adalbert Kuhn (in KZ. viii. 80), in accord- 
ance with the method of the time, interprets Namuci as the cloud- 
demon who does not let go the waters. Fick (in Orient und 
Occident, iii. 126) even goes so far as to regard Namuci as a proeth- 
nic mythological figure, and connects the word with Gr. “Ajiwxos, 
the son of Neptune and king of the Bebryces (Ap. Rh. 2. 48), 
who was slain by Pollux Opp. Cym. 1. 
What is more important, this eR of the name peeps out 
in the treatment of the legend at TB. i. 7. 1. 6, where it is narrated 
that Namuci would not let go (root sj) Indra unless he entered 
into a certain agreement with him: cf. Siyana at RV. viii. 14. 
.3. For us this means for the present nothing more than that we 
are in the midst of story-telling about Indra and the demon 
‘Don’t-let-go’ or ‘ Hold-fast.’ 

The second requisite consists in giving up the belief that the 
allusions to the story which may be gathered from the scattered 
mantras are the only true material for its reconstruction. I 
would by all means place myself upon the ground that the 
legends of the Briahmanas which deal with Namuci, as well as the 
manipulations of the same in the Siitras, are based upon essen- 
tially the same conceptions as the mantras. With the difference, 
however, that the looseness in the handling of a story which is 
an unfailing adjunct as it passes from mouth to mouth receives 
an additional impulse in the direction of liberality of treatment, 
owing to its application to practical matters, to sacrifice and to 
witchcraft. To separate these more individual ad hoc touches in 
the story from those which represent, so to say, its ethnic form 
and development represents a critical process for which no rule or 
set of rules can be devised. A species of instinctive judgment, 
or, perhaps better, tact, which is certain to develop in the investi- 
gator with the continuous handling of such materials, will be the 
safest guide in this mode of criticism ; the proper attitude is, on 
the one hand, neither implicit faith in every detail of the con- 
nected legends and in every highly symbolic employment of the 
legend in ritualistic practice ; on the other hand, a growing faith 
in the synchronism of mantra, brdhmana, and sittra. As far as 
the first two are concerned, the writer is more and more inclined 
to the belief that mantra and brdéhmana are for the least part 
chronological distinctions ; that they represent two modes of lit- 
erary activity, and two modes of literary speech, which are largely 
contemporaneous, the mantras being the earliest lyric and the 
Brahmanas the earliest epic-didactic manifestation of the same 
cycle of thought. Both forms existed together, for aught we 
know, from earliest times ; only the redaction of the mantra-col- 
lections in their present arrangement seems on the whole to have 
preceded the redaction of the Brihmanas. At any rate, I am for 
my part incapable of believing that even a single Vedic hymn was 
ever composed without reference to ritual application, and without 
that environment of legendary report which we find in a no doubt 
exaggerated and distended form in the Brahmanas and Sitras. 
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The hymns of the Rig-Veda, like those of the other three Vedas, 
were liturgical from the very start. This means that they form 
only a fragment of a system of religious conceptions ; practices, 
legends, and, no doubt, in a measure theological or theosophical 
speculation, surrounded the hymns from the start ; a knowledge 
of these is essential to their interpretation, and our only means of 
obtaining this knowledge is to reduce the hypertrophied body of 
the Brihmanas, Sitras, and Upanisads to a proper form and size, 
by discounting liberally the tendency towards phantastic and 
untrammeled development which has somehow fastened itself 
upon every mode of Hindu thought of which we have any record. 

The same freedom from prejudice for or against the commenta- 
- tors of Vedic texts and texts belonging to the classical literature 
may surely now be regarded as the true method. The old battle on 
the value of the so-called tradition I regard as definitely at an end. 
There are now no reputable Vedic scholars who would be willing 
to follow the “ Siyanas ” through thick and thin ; there are, on the 
other hand (if there ever were any), none who would deny that late 
texts and commentaries may contain the correct explanation, or 
the key to the correct explanation, of difficult Vedic passages. 
But there is still in existence an unwholesome tendency towards 
a purely esoteric interpretation of the mantras, a reliance upon 
the facultas se ipsam interpretandi, without an attempt to search 
painstakingly and exhaustingly their native interpretation and 
application. 

So the key to the hymn AV. ii. 27 and the explanation of the 
Vedic words prig, pratiprag and pratipragita was found by the 
writer in the hands of the commentator Darila: see P. A. O. 8. 
for May, 1885 (Journal, vol. xiii., } xlii, and “Seven Hymns of 
the AV.,” American Journal of Philology, vii. 479 ff£., 14 of the 
reprint).* Similarly the Vedic word apacit, which was translated 
erroneously by many scholars, was understood correctly by the 
medical Castras as reported by Wise in his Digest of Hindu Med- 
icine : see the author in “Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda,” second series, Am. Journ, Phil. xi. 326 (p. 8 of the 
reprint). On the other hand, it is equally erroneous to deny—as 
some now tend to do—that time and distance obscure the view, 
and to assert that the post-Vedic literature has in general pre- 
served an unchanged picture of Indian life and thought. We may 
liken the separate features of Vedic life to streams which start to 
traverse the long distance from the Vedic head-spring to modern 
times. Some are lost in the sand on the way. Others flow on 
becoming more and more muddy and sluggish as they advance. 
Still others have preserved throughout their long journey their 


* In this connection I take the liberty of drawing the attention of the 
editors of the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung to the fact 
that the word prdtiprag treated by I. N. Reuter at vol. xxxi. 229 owes 
its explanation to ~~ oo just quoted : this is duly noted by Boht- 
lingk in his lexicon, voce. 
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limpid clearness. Who shall say beforehand what is to be the 
fate of any of them ? 

Thus, on the one hand, we fully acknowledge that the various 
literary types subsequent to the mantras can be employed suc- 
cessfully only with great caution and a still greater fund of what 
we designated above as tact, rather than judgment based upon 
schematic principles ; on the other hand, we cannot emphasize 
too much the imperative need of search for help in all kinds of 
later literature. Only it must be tempered by such considera- 
tions as those which have been advanced here ; the later the evi- 
dence, the more cautious must be its application to a Vedic 
passage. Our treatment of the legend will, it is hoped, offer 
various illustrations of the manner in which the interpretation 
of the mantras is benefited by the remaining literature: Brah- 
manas, Sitras, commentaries, and classical legends. 

The story of Namuci may be best treated in five chapters: 1. 
The battle between Indra and Namuci, and the subsequent com- 
pact. 2. Namuci gets Indra drunk with surd, and robs him of 
strength, enjoyment of life, and the Soma. 3. Indra, with the 
aid of the Agvins and Sarasvati, circumvents the compact and 
revenges himself on Namuci. 4. The Agvins and Sarasvati 
bring back the Soma from Namuci. 5. Minor points in the story. 

1. The battle between Indra and Namuci, and the subsequent 
compact.—In general, Namuci is designated as an dsurdé or dsura. 
So at RV. x. 131.4 = AV. xx. 125.4; VS. x. 33; xx. 76; MS. 
iii. 11. 4; iv. 12.5; TB. i. 4. 2.1; at VS. xx. 67 = MS. iii. 11.4; 
TB. ii. 6. 13. 1; at VS. xx. 68 = MS. iii. 11. 4; at VS. xix. 34 = 
MS. iii. 11. 7; TB. ii. 6. 3.1; LOS. v. 4. 15; Vait. 30. 12; OOS. 
xv. 15.13; at OB. v. 4.1.9; xii. 7.1.10; 3.1; TB. i. 7. 1.6; 
PB. xii. 6.8. Not infrequently the term désa or dasd is applied 
to Namuci; so RV. v. 30. 7,8; vi. 20.6; x. 73.7 (here makhas- 
yt disam). At RV. i. 53. 7= AV. xx. 21.7 we have ndmu- 
cim mayinam, ‘the wily Namuci.’ All three epithets place him 
on a level with other demons and hostile forces, the last two 
being frequent epithets of demons with whom Indra contends; 
dsurdé is the epithet of Svarbhanu, RV. v. 40. 5, 9; of etddu, TS. 
ii. 6. 9. 4, 5 ; of irreligious persons, ChU. viii. 8. 5 ; dé@sa is applied 
to Cambara, RV. vi. 26.5; to Gusna; RV. vii. 19. 2; mdyin is 
applied to Gusna, RV.i. 11. 7; 56.3; to Ahi, RV. i. 32.43 ii. 11. 
5; v. 30.6; to Vrtra, RV. x. 147. 2; to Dinava, RV. ii. 11. 10; 
to Arbuda, RV. viii. 3.19; to Pipru, RV. x. 138.3. The name 
Namuci occurs also more familiarly without epithet at RV. ii. 14. 
53 at viii. 14.13 = AV. xx. 29.3; SV.i. 211; VS. xix. 71; at 
MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145, 1. 10); at TB. ii. 6. 12. 2 = MS. iii. 11. 3; 
OB. xii. 8. 1. 3; and at TS. i. 8. 14. 1 = TB. i. 7. 8.2; VS. x. 14. 
Namuci appears directly in the company of demons hostile to 
Indra: with Vrtra, RV. vii. 19. 5; with Vala, VS. xx. 68 = MS. 
iii. 11.4; with Pipru and Rudhikra, RV. ii. 14.5; with Pipru 
and (ambara, in the Suparnadhyaya, varga 29. 5. 

As clearly as this evidence places Namuci in the position of 4 
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natural enemy of Indra, ultimately to be slain by him, there is on 
the other hand conclusive proof that for some reason or other a 
friendly agreement, in the nature of an alliance, truce, or com- 
t, existed between the two prior to their final falling-out. 
is stated roundly at QB. xii. 7. 1.10: namucindi vd ”surena 
cacara ‘(Indra) went with the dsura Namuci.’ Mahidhara at 
VS. x. 34 says: namucir nama ’sura indrasya sakha "sit ‘an 
Asura, named Namuci, was a friend of Indra’; so also MBh, ix. 
2434: tene (sc. namucind) ’ndrah sakhyam akarot ‘Indra made 
friends with Namuci’; and 2435, where Namuci is addressed by 
Indra as asuragrestha sakhe. At PB. xii. 6. 8 this relation ap- 
pears as a compact: Indra and Namuci agree not to slay one 
‘another either by day or by night, with nothing either wet or 
dry: indrag ca namuci¢ ca surah sam adadhatam na nau nak- 
tam na diva hanan(!) na ”rdrena na guskene At QB. xii. 7. 
3. 1 Indra tells the Agvins and Sarasvati that he had sworn to 
Namuci that he would not slay him by day or by night, with a 
staff or a bow, with the flat hand or with the fist, with anything 
wet or dry: gepdno ‘smi namucaye na tva diva na naktam 
hanani na dandena na dhanvand na prthena na mustind na 
guskena na "rdrena. The same compact is stated at MS. iv. 3. 4, 
and here we have for the first time a motive assigned for this 
unholy alliance : indro vdi namucim na "labhata sa ragmin kula- 
yam krtva ”rohad amum ddityam tam vd anvamantrayata sa- 
khayad asdve so ‘bravin na, ’ham hanisyaimi so ‘bravit 
sandhan te samdadhai yatha tvd na handni na naktam 
na guskena na "rdrene ’ti ‘Indra did not seize Namuci. He 
(Namuci), making the rays (of the sun) into a net-work, ascended 
to yonder sun. He (Namuci) addressed him (Indra), saying : 
“let us two be friends.”’ He (Indra) said: “TI shall not slay 
(you).” He said (further): “I will make an agreement with you 
not to slay you either by day or by night, with any thing either 
dry or wet.”’ Rather different is the account at TB. i. 7. 1. 6: 
‘Indra, having slain Vrtra, and having overcome the Asuras, did 
not catch the dsura Namuci. But by means of Caci (his might) 
Indra seized him. They closed upon one another. Namuci was 
more successful than this one. Namuci said: “ Let us form an 
agreement ; then I will let you down: you shall not slay me with 
anything dry nor with anything wet, neither by day nor by 
night.”’ The text is: indro vrtram hatvd, dsuran parabhavya 
namucim dsuram na labhata, tam gacya ’grhnat, tau samalabhe- 
tam, so ’smad abhigunataro ‘bhavat, so ‘bravit samdhain sam- 
dadhavahai, atha ’vah* sraksyami, na ma guskena na ”rdrena 


*So the text of the Bibliotheca Indica. I see no good reason for 
emending the adverb avah to the preposition ava,as proposed by Muir 
(Sanskrit Texts, iv.*, p. 261) and Ludwig (Rig-Veda, v. 145): a srak- 
sydmi is to ava sraksydmi as nicdih khananti (AV. ii. 3. 3) is to ny dkha- 
nan (AV. vi. 109. 3). Sayana in his commentary on PB. xii. 6. 6 quotes 
this > from the TB., and reads vdcah for tvd ’vah. But the text 
of the Bibl. Ind. is by no means trustworthy. 
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hanah na diva na naktam iti. The same motive is assigned 
even more clearly by Siyana at RV. viii. 14.13: purd kile ’ndro 
‘surdn jitvd namucim asuram grahituin na gagaka: sa ca yudh- 
yamdnas tend ’surena jagrhe, sa ca grhitam indram evam avocat 
tvdm visrjami ratrav ahni ca guskend ”rdrena ca ”yudhena yadi 
mam ma hinsir iti. Very similarly Siyana at PB. xii. 6. 8: in- 
drah sarvan asurdn jited sarvebhyo ‘surebhyo ‘dhikam namucya- 
khyam asuram balat jagraha, sa ea ’sura indrad adhikabalah 
san tam avajagriha, grhitvd ca visrjami yadi tvam mam 
ahoratrayor drdrena cuskena na hanydd (/) iti. 

The belief has been expressed above that this motive has some 
relation to the supposed etymology of the name ndmuci. The 
commentator at TB. i. 7. 1. 6, 7, cited by Ludwig, Rig- Veda v. 145,* 
expresses with especial vividness the notion of ‘holding close’ or 
‘not letting go’ which the name suggests: ‘as one wrestler, when 
fighting, puts forth his might, and, embracing, seizes the opposing 
wrestler with his hands, thus then Indra and Namuci, intent upon 
destroying one another, having closed with their hands and their 
feet, grasping one another firmly, fell upon the earth like a pair 
of wrestlers. (Namuci) turned out more successful (abhi-guna- 
tara), i. e. stronger round about (abhitah) in his hands and feet. 
And he said : “I am sorry to have Indra die.” ’ 

The mantras report nothing of this preliminary contest between 
Indra and Namuci, nor of the compact resulting from it. But 
an allusion to the subsequent companionship of the pair my 
gathered with a great degree of probability from the verse RV. 
x. 131.5 = AV. xx. 125. 5; VS. x. 34; xx. 77; MS. iii. 11. 4; 
iv. 12.5; TB.i, 4.2.1; AQS. iii. 9.3. The discussion of this 
stanza leads to the second chapter of the story, which may be 
entitled : 

2. Namuci gets Indra drunk with sura, and robs him of strength, 
enjoyment of life, and the soma.—The stanza in question reads: 
putrdm iva pitdriv agvino *bhé ’ndra ”vithuh kdvydir dansd- 
nabhih: yat surdmam vy dpibah ¢gdcibhih sdrasvati ted magha- 
vann abhisnakt ‘as parents a child, so did both Agvins, O Indra, 
help you with their magical wonders; when, O Maghavan, 
you with your might had drunk swré until sickness, Sarasvati per- 
formed a cure upon you.’ This stanza is preceded in the Sati- 
hitis ete. (RV. x. 131.4 = AV. xx. 125.4; VS. x. 33; xx. 76; 
MS. ibid.; TB. ibid.; AQS. ibid.; Vait. 30, 12) by the verse: 
yuvdm surdmam agvind namucdv dsuré sdca: vipipand gubhas 
pati indram kirmasy dvatam ‘you two Agvins, drinking your- 


*In the Bibl. Ind. edition of the TB., Madhava’s commentary on 
prapathakas 6 and 7 of the first kanda is wanting. ’ 
At TB. i. 4. 2. 1, abhisnat, without accent, probably for abhisnat 
‘help’ (= abhi + isndt, augmentless ree: from the root is). The 
accent was lost under the influence of abhisnak of the parallel versions. 
We may assume that the redactors of the TB. felt the word to be of 
about the same meaning as abhisnak. 
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selves into a surfeit of surd with the dsura Namuci,* helped Indra 
in his deeds, O ye lords of light.’t 

The difficult word in both verses is surd@ma, The pada-text of 
the RV. does not divide the word ;{ neither does the VS. Priti- 
gikhya (see Ind. Stud. iv. 306). They were, indeed, in doubt as 
to its meaning. Mahidhara at VS. x. 33, 34 glosses it by susthu 
ramayuti .... susthu ramaniyam ; at xx. 76 by surdmayam 
graham. Midhavaat TB. i. 4. 2. 1 defines it by surayd sampaditam 
imam patrastham dravyavigesam (text dravyagesam), and surayd 
sampaditam imam rasavigesam.§ Siyana at RY. x. 131. 4,5 has 
susthu ramanasddhanam idan havir (st. 4) and sukhena rama- 
nasidhanam (st. 5). Both stanzas play an important part in 
the sdutramani-ceremony, as will be seen below ; the explana- 
tion of surdma is complicated further by the employment in 
the same rite of certain prdisas which contain the stem surd- 
man. Thus, VS. xxi. 42; MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145): Aéta yaksad 
agvindu sdrasvatim indram sutrdmanam imé sémah surdma- 
chigdir nd mesdir rsabhaih sutdh, etc. Here again Ma- 
hidhara glosses surdmdnah with susthu ramayanti..... 
ramaniyah. At AQS. iii. 9. 3 a similar prdisa is inserted be- 
tween RV. x. 131. 4 and x. 131. 5: mdrjayitvud yuvam surdmam 
agvine grahanadm puronuvakyd, hota yaksad agvind sarasvati 
‘ndram sutrdmanan somanam surdmnam jusantam vyantu pi- 
vantu madantu soman suramno hotar yaje ti pradisah, putram iva 
pitardv agvino *bhe ti yajya: ef. also OOS. xv. 15. 8-12; KOS. 
xix. 6. 20 and 23, That the stem surdman as an epithet of soma 


means ‘delightful’ seems an unavoidable assumption, and so the 


** With’ in the sense of French chez in chez moi, etc. Cf. RV. viii. 
4.3: kdnvesu st sdcd piba ‘ drink (O Indra) bravely with the Kanvas.’ 

+ Grassmann in his translation (ii. 498) relegates this verse to the 
appendix, because it differs in its metre from the rest of the hymn, and 
because it is not directly addressed to Indra. And yet the entire tra- 
dition of the stanzas exhibits it in close juxtaposition with stanza 5. 
The Yajus-sainhitas and the ¢rduta-ritual point to the fact that the two 
stanzas are inseparable ; what is perhaps more important, the two 
verses are part of the same story. Similarly the especially pithy verse 
RV. viii. 91. 21 is treated by Grassmann at i. 567, although it is found in 
close connection with verse 22 at VS. xi. 78-4; TS. iv. 1. 10. 1; MS. ii. 7. 
7; and above all is fixed in its place by the ritual tradition, e. g. KCS. 
xvi. 4. 38-9. The clearer it becomes that the primary purpose of the 
mantra-collections was their use in connection with — practices, 
as prayers accompanying the acts, the less ground will there be for such 
ingenious but subjective criticism. 

t In Max Miiller’s editions of the padapatha of the RV. swrdmam in 
stanza 5 is written with avagraha, su-rdmam, and Aufrecht in his 
second edition quotes the undivided form of the word only in the fourth 
stanza. Ina MS. of. the padapatha belonging to Roth, however, surd- 
mam is left undivided in both stanzas, 4 and 5; see KZ. xxiii. 476. 

§ Madhava, ibid., states explicitly that surd was employed with the 
recitation of these two stanzas: atha mantradvayena surdyd ‘numan- 
tranam(!). Cf. also KCS. xix. 6. 20. 

| At TB. ii. 6. 12. 10 the same prdisa occurs, with the variant sutra- 
manah for suradmdnah. 
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two Petersburg Lexicons translate the word. From the juxta- 
position of surd@man with surdma in the books of the Yajur-Veda 
we are constrained to conclude further that the authors of the 
praisas quoted above in some way conceived of surdma also as 
‘delightful ’—in other words, that surdma was either misunder- 
stood by the authors or diaskeuasts of the Yajus-works, or that 
they exerted themselves greatly for the sake of the pun. I incline 
to the latter view, because the stanzas containing the word are 
employed intelligently at Viit. 30. 11, as will be shown imme- 
diately below. 

The translation of surdéma by ‘surd-sickness,’ or ‘nausea due to 
the consequences of surd-drinking,’ was first suggested by Roth, 
as cited by Garbe at KZ. xxiii. 476 ;* and the latter scholar (ibid. 
526) showed that this interpretation of the word was implied at 
Vait. 30. 11, where the two stanzas containing the word surdma 
are employed in connection with a graha taken by a somdatipita 
or somavdmin ‘one who has taken soma to excess.’+ This one 
is very properly ordered to take a graha of surd mixed with 
milk, not of surd “straight”: suradmam iti catasrbhih 
(AV. xx. 125. 4-7) payahsurdgrahandm, na sduranam, In facet, 
the employment of the sdutrdmani-ceremony as the expiatory 
performance of one who ‘vomits the soma through his mouth or 
the other openings of the body’ (Mahidhara in the introduction 
to VS. xix. 1, and in his commentary on xix. 3: see KQS. xix. 1. 
2; Viait. 30.1; ef. Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 349), and the use of the 
sdutrdmani-ceremony after soma-sacrifices (e. g. KB. xvi. 10), are 
no doubt. founded upon these two mantras (ywvdm surdmam and 
putrdm iva pitdrdu), which narrate the excessive drinking ex- 
ploits of Indra and the Agvins.{ Conversely, the prominent réle 
which the surd plays in the sdutradmani (see, in addition to the 
last citations, VS. xix. 5, 7, 14, 33, 84; LOS. v. 4. 11; Ind. Stud. 
x. 349) renders it likely that swrdma also contains this word. 

For the present we are only concerned with RV. x. 131. 5, the 
stanza in which it is stated that the Agvins helped Indra, and 
that Sarasvati cured him of the effects of his intoxication due to 
sura-drinking. That this stanza refers to some event which had 
taken place in the course of Indra’s companionship with Namuci 
is on the face of it probable, because Namuci is mentioned in the 

receding stanza, and because of the mention of the Agvins and 
eee The environment of the stanza, the situation which it 
refers to, is in my opinion stated clearly at QB. xii. 7. 3. 1, in the 


* Previously Grassmann had translated it by ‘freudenreich’ (ii. 407, 
498 of his translation), following the Pet. Lex., which translates it by 
‘ergoetzend ;’ Muir, OST., p. 93, note, by ‘delightful’; Ludwig in his 
translation, ii. 266, by ‘ser erfreuend,’ and ‘erfreuend’; Oldenberg at 
QGS. vi. 4. 2 by ‘hocherfreuend.’ 

+ A graphic description of this state is given at . Viii. 10. 7 ff. 

t See especially ACS. iii. 9. 3 and CCS. xv. 15. 8-12, where it is appar- 
ent that these two stanzas form the entire original mantra-stock upon 


which the ceremony is built up. 
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words: indrasye ’ndriyam annasya rasam somasya bhaksam 
surayd suro namucir aharat, so ‘gvindu ca sarasvatim co 
dhavat.... The translations of the passage with which I am 
acquainted have, it seems to me, missed the point of the passage. 
Muir, OST. v. 94, note, translates: ‘The Asura Namuci carried 
off Indra’s strength, the essence of food, and the draught of soma, 
together with wine.’ Lanman‘in his Reader, Notes p. 397°, trans- 
lates: ‘N. stole I.’s strength, etc., along with his surd.’? I would 
render: ‘By means of suré the Asura Namuci robbed Indra of 
his strength, the taste of his food, and the enjoyment of his soma.’ 
In other words, Namuci got Indra drunk by giving him a drink 
to which he was not accustomed. As the result of this, Indra 
came into a state which may be summed up in the German word 
katzenjammer. No better description of this deplorable condi- 
tion could be presented in Sanskrit words.* And these qualities 
which Indra has lost are conceived as having been robbed from 
him by Namuci for his own benefit. No wonder that Indra re- 
sorted to the Agvins, the heavenly physicians, and to Sarasvati, 
the goddess of wisdom. Equally well does another passage, QB. 
xii. 7. 1. 10-12, describe Namuci’s wile and Indra’s mishap : namu- 
cindi saha cacira (se. indrah): sa diksata namucir apunar 
vd ayam abhiid dhanta ’sye ’ndriyam somapitham anna- 
dyan hardni °ti tasyai ’taydi "va suraye ’ndriyam viryamn soma- 
pitham annddyam aharat sa ha nyarnah gigye tan devd upasam- 
jagmire grestho vai no ‘yam abhit tam papma ’vidad 
dhante bhisajyame "ti: te ‘gvindv abruvan yuvan vai brah- 
mandu bhisajau stho yuvam imam bhisajyatam iti... . te 
‘sarasvatim abruvan tvam vai bhdisajyam asi imam 
bhisajye ti... . ‘Indra kept company with Namuci. Namuci 
reflected “This one has not come to his senses. Aha! I will take 
his strength, manhood, soma-drink, and food.” By means of this 
very surd@ he took his strength, manhood, soma-drink and food. 
He (Indra) lay unloosened. The gods came up to him and said: 
“This one has been the best among us, (but) sin has overtaken 
him here. Well, then, let us cure him.” They said to the Ag- 
vins : “You two indeed are the learned physicians, do you cure 
him” .... They said to Sarasvati: “You indeed are remedy, 
do you cure him.” It is to be observed that Namuci in his self- 
exhortation does not say anything about robbing Indra of surd ; 
therefore the words etaydi ’va surayd in the narrative subse- 
quently cannot mean ‘along with this surd,’ but ‘by means of 
this very surd.’? Upon this the understanding of the situation 
depends: Indra in the preceding part of this chapter (QB. xii. 7. 


* A similar description of the results of drunkenness at QB. xii. 7. 2. 1: 
apa va etasmat teja indriyam viryam kramati yah somo ‘tipavata 
tirdhvan vd (text ed) vd brilliancy, strength, and manhood 
goes away from him who ejects the soma either from above or from 
below.’ As a sinner against the gods and one who stands in need of 
purification the somdatipita is pictured at AV. vi.51: cf. Kaug. 25. 21 
and Kee. ibid. 
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1. 1 ff.) has taken the soma from Tvastar and has become drunk: 
ef. RV. iii. 48.4; iv. 18.3; MS. ii.4. 11; TS. ii.3.2.65; 4. 12.1; 
5.1.13; vi. 5.11.3; Kath. xii. 10; QB. xii. 8. 3.1; AB. vii. 28; 
Mahidhara at VS. xix. 12. Now his companion Namuci further 
incapacitates him by plying him with surd, so that he comes into 
the state of surdma, or intoxication from surd. Then he robs 
him of those qualities which a drunken man loses : strength, taste 
for food, and especially the soma, which is later on regained by 
arduous labors on the part of the Agvins and Indra. 

A slightly different turn is given the same story by Mahidhara 
at VS. x. 33: namucir nama ’sura indrasya sakha sa vicvas 
tasye ’ndrasya viryam surayad somena saha papdu tata indro 
‘evindu sarasvatim co namucind pitaviryo ‘smi * Na- 
muci.... all the time by means of surdé together with soma* 
drank Indra’s strength.’ ... Cf. also the commentary at VS, 
xix. 34: namucine ’ndrasya viryan pitam. 

We must remember that the drink swrd in general is, so to 
speak, not Indra’s “tipple.” In the RV., which states innumera- 
ble times that Indra gets his enjoyment and inspiration from his 
soma-potations, the drink surd is never mentioned in any especial 
connection with him: see i. 116.7; 191. 103 vii. 86. 65 viii. 2. 12, 
Nor is Indra’s name associated with the drink in the AV. In 
fact, so far as I know, Indra and sur@ are associated only in the 
sdutradmani, the historical basis of which in all likelihood rests ina 
large measure on our legend. The surd is in general not employed 
in grduta-practices ;+ it is laukika, not vdidika, and everywhere 
in the worst repute possible. It is a strong drink. Mahidhara 
at VS. xxi. 1 says that the soma mixed with sud becomes strong 
(dsutah suraya tiwrikrtah). Its preparation as described at KQS. 
xix. 1, 20-27 and by Mahidhara at VS. xix. 1 shows that it wasa 
strong spiced brandy prepared from fermented grains and plants: 
ef. also Manu xi. 95 = Grhyas. ii. 16. As early as in RV. vii. 86.6 
sura along with wrath (many) dice (vibhidaka), thoughtless- 
ness (dcitt?), is spoken of as the cause of sin (dnrta). For similar 
condemnation of the drink in the samhitis see Muir OST. v. 464; 
Zimmer, Alt. Leben, pp. 280-1. The Brahman who drinks the surd 
at the sdutramani is hired to do so at OOS. xv. 15. 14; at QB. 
xii. 8. 1. 5 swrd is designated as an unwholesome potation : agiva 
iva vd esa bhakso yat sura brahmanasya ; therefore a rdjanya 
or vaigya is hired to drink it at KQS. xix. 3. 16. At OB.i. 6.3.4; 
v. 5. 4.5, we have: so (se. kalavinkah) ‘bhimddyatka iva va- 
dati, abhimadyann iva hi suram pitva vadati ‘the sparrow utters 
sounds like a drunkard, just as a person who has drunk surd. 
Cf. also MS. ii. 4. 2 (p. 39, bottom). Especially strong is the con- 
demnation of swrd in the Qastras: e. g. at Manu xi, 94, where it is 


* Cf. surdsomena at CCS. xv. 15.5, and VS. xix.5: surayd hi somah 
suta dsuto maddaya. Cf. also CB. xii. 7. 3. 12. 

+ In addition to the sdutrdmani, only the punarabhiseka-ceremony, 
which is itself a form of the sdutrdmani, prescribes the use of surd. 
See AB. viii. 1 ff. and cf. Vait. 80. 2; KCS. xix. 1. 3; Kaug. 11. 7-10. 
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called the ‘dirty refuse of food’ (malam anndndm), and is iden- 
tified with sin; the sentiment is based upon TS. i. 3. 2. 6,7; 
Kath. xiv. 6. Cf. also in general Manu v. 90; viii. 159 ; ix. 235, 
937; xi. 49, 55, 91-98, 150; xii. 56; Visnu li.1; Géaut. xxi. 1 ; 
xxiii. 1,6; xxiv. 10; Ap. Dh. i. 9. 25; 3,10; Vasistha xx. 19, 22 ; 
xxvi.5; Yajiiav. i. 73, 164 ; iii. 6,207,253. Cf. also Ch.U. v. 10. 
9, and Ind. Stud., i. 265. The incidental and therefore most val- 
uable statements regarding Hindu life in the Mahibhisya do not 
fail to touch upon this point ; the swrd@ and those addicted to it 
are ridiculed and disparaged: see Weber, Jnd. Stud. xiii. 339, 
458, 471, 474, 483. Once (p. 339) the practice of drinking surd 
at the sdutramani is alluded to contemptuously. 

If our interpretation of the word surayd and our conception 
of the stories at QB. xii. 7. 1. 10 and 3. 1 is correct, if conse- 

uently the true value of RV. x. 131. 5 has been established by 
the aid of these stories, then we may once more recognize the 
value of the Brihmanas and Sitras.* For purposes of interpreta- 
tion the entire body of Vedic writings are a unit; one of the 
main faults of the interpretation of the Vedic hymns in the past 
has been the failure to investigate courageously and thoroughly 
the materials outside of the mantras, to throw aside the abundant 
chaff, and to derive from what is left the very considerable help 
which they yield, often in the most unexpected manner. Con- 
versely the legends of the Brihmanas and the practices of the rit- 
ual, though they expand, adapt, and symbolize, are usually 
founded upon conceptions expressed in mantra-form, and their 
explanation thus depends in a large measure upon the mantras. 
Just as surayd of the Brihmanas explains surd@ma of the mantra, 
so also we were led to our interpretation of surayda by the theory 
that the word surdma contained the word surd. 

3. Indra with the aid of the Agvins and Sarasvati circumvents 
the compact, and revenges himself on Namuci.—We have left In- 
dra ina sorry plight. According to QB. xii. 7. 1. 10 (cited above), 
he lies in a drunken stupor, and is so found by the gods, who 
resort to the Agvins and Sarasvati in his behalf. According to 
QB. xii. 7. 3. 1, and Mahidhara at VS. x. 33 (see above), he is 
capable of pleading his own case before these divinities. Other 
accounts of the story (TB. i. 7. 1. 6-7 ; Sayana at RV. viii. 14. 13; 
Mahabh. ix. 2434 ff.) omit all mention of the Agvins and Saras- 
vati ;+ Indra gets the better of Namuci apparently by his own 


* We may remark by the way once more in illustration of this truth 
that the article entitled ‘ Die Hauskatze im alten Indien,’ Vedische Stu- 
dien (Pischel and Geldner) i. 313ff., would in all probability have 
remained unwritten if Geldner had had at his disposal Kauc. 42. 19 ff., 
which was not published at the time. It then would have been clear 
that AV. i. 18 is directed against a woman with evil personal character- 
istics (pdpalaksand sc. stri): the point of both hymn and practice is to 
ward off the evil consequences of those characteristics ; they are there- 
fore exorcised, as it were, by word and deed. 

+ Cf. also the transformed version of it at Mahabh. v. 318 ff. 
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cunning. In the RV. only the two stanzas x. 131. 4, 5 attest the 
part played by these gods. The Yajus-samhitis and their attend- 
ant literature present quite a number of mantras which state dis- 
tinctly that aid was given by them to Indra in his affair with 
Namuci. So especially a stanza which occurs in almost all 
accounts of the sdutramani (VS. xix. 34; MS. iii. 11. 7 (p. 151); 
TB. ii. 6. 3.1; QB. xii. 8. 1.31 ; KOS. xix. 3. 10 ; Vait. 30.12; LOS, 
v. 4.15; OOS. xv. 15.13) mentions all the dramatis persone: 
Indra, the Ag¢vins, Sarasvati, and Namuci. The same is true of 
VS. xx. 67; MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145) ; TB. ii. 6. 13. 1; KSQ. xix.6, 
16 ; alsoof VS. xx. 68; MS. ibid.; TB. ibid.; KSQ€. ibid.; and also 
of VS. xx.59; MS. iii. 11.3 (p. 142); TB. ii. 6. 12. 2. All these 
will be discussed below in their proper places. Of evident allu- 
sion to this story is also VS. xix. 12, where all but Namuci are 
mentioned by name ; the same is true of VS. xix. 15, and a num- 
ber of other sdutrdmani-stanzas : VS. xix. 18, 80-85 (= MS. iii. 
9. 11; TB. ii. 6. 4) ; 88-90 (MS. TB. ibid.), 93-95 (TB. ibid); xx, 
56-69 (MS. iii. 11. 3; TB. ii. 6. 13); 73-75 (MS. iii. 11. 4; TB. ii. 
6. 13), 90 (cf. TB. ii. 7. 12. L). In the two stories of the QB. the 
Agvins and Sarasvati bargain fora share of the sdutrdmani-sacri- 
_ fice, and it is granted them by the gods at xii. 7. 1. 11, 12, and by 
Indra at xii. 7. 3. i. The latter passage reads: te ‘bruvan, astu 
no ‘tra py atha ’ti saha na etad atha *harate ’ty abra- 
vit. Indra had complained of Namuci’s robbery, and asks them 
to bring back what he has lost. ‘ They (sc. the Agvins and Saras- 
vati) said: “We must have a share in this also, then we will 
bring it back.” Indra said: “ This belongs to us together, bring 
it back then.”’ In the former passage a goat is assigned to the 
Agvins as their share, a sheep to Sarasvati, while Indra’s share 
consists of a bull: ef. VS. xix. 89-91; MS. iii. 11. 9; TB. ii. 6.4; 
Vait. 30. 11,15; KQS. xix. 3. 2,3; QOS. xv. 15. 2-4; AOS. iii 
9.2. Both these represent the method, patented in the Brihmanas, 
of accounting for the circumstance that the benefits of a certain 
sacrifice accrue to more than one divinity ; this end is am 
accomplished by an agreement between the divinities involved, 
or a promise rendered by one to the other: see e. g. QB, iv. 1.3. 
4; AB. iii. 20; TS. ii. 6.6. Of this we must expect no trace in 
the mantras ; on the other hand, they report clearly that the 
Agvins and Sarasvati performed a cure upon Indra by means of a 
sacrifice, which is as a matter of course understood by the com- 
mentators to be the sdutramani. Thus VS. xix. 12: devd yajidm 
atanvata bhisdja gvind: vaecd sdrasvati bhisdg indraye 
*ndriydni dédhatah ‘the gods prepared a sacrifice ; the Agvins, the 
physicians, prepared a remedy; Sarasvati by means of speech acted 
as physician, furnishing Indra his might.’ So also VS. xix. 15: 
agvibhyain dugdhim bhesajam indrayai sdrasvatyd ‘the 
Agvins milked a remedy, Sarasvati strength for Indra ;) VS. xx. 
68 = MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145); TB. ii. 6. 13.1: yam agvind sdrasvati 
havisé *ndram dvardhayan ‘Indra, whom the Agvins and Saras- 
vati strengthened with Aavis.’ cf. also VS, xx. 56-67, 69 ; 73-75. 
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After the cure, we must assume, came the great act, the piece de 
résistance of the entire story. Indra had sworn that he would not 
slay Namuci under the conditions stated above (p. 127); and yet 
some conditions must be invented which make him free to do this 
without perjuring himself. Down to the latest times the feat by 
which this was accomplished was a favorite theme for the poets : 
Namuci was slain by the foam of the waters. At Ramayana iii. 
30, 28 (Bomb.; iii, 35. 94 Gorresio) we read : sa vrtra iva vajrena 
phenena namucir yatha .... nipapata hatah kharah ‘ Khara 
fell down slain... . as Vrtra was slain by the thunderbolt, as 
Namuci by the foam.’ At Mahiabh. ix. 2436: drstvd niharam 
igvarag cichedé giro .... apam phenena vdsavah ‘the 

_lord Visava, perceiving a fog, cut off his (Namuci’s) head with 
the foam of the waters.’ Nilakantha in his commentary on 
Mahabh. i. 7306 ff. (Cale.; i. 197. 31 Bomb.) says: namucibadhe 
kartavye yatha apam phene vajrasya pravegah .... ‘just as 
when Namuci was to be slain (Indra’s) thunderbolt entered into 
the foam of the waters’. . . .* Mahidharaat VS. x. 33 says : ‘the 
Agvins and Sarasvati gave to Indra a thunderbolt in the form of 
water-foam. With that Indra cut the head of Namuci.’? And at 
xix. 71: (dpam phenena) jaladindirena namucer asurasya girah 
(udavartayah) chinnavdn asi‘ with the foam of water did you 
take off the head of the Asura Namuci.’ Sayana at RV. viii. i4. 
13: ‘Indra... . cut off his head at the junction of day and 
night, with foam, which is different from dry and wet. This pur- 
port is set forth in this verse: O Indra, with the foam of the 
waters, turned into a bolt, did you take off the head of the Asura 
Namuci.’ 

The Brahmanas are more explicit. At MS. iv. 3. 4 we have: 
tasya va upodaye siryasya niharam samtatya "pam phenena giro 
‘chinat ‘having spread a fog at sunrise, he cut off his head with 
the foam of the waters.’ At TB. i. 7. 1.7 it is stated: sa etam 
apim phenam asiicat, na va esa gusko na ”rdro, vyusta anu- 
ditah stiryah, na va etad diva na naktam, tasydi’tasminl loke 
apim phenena gira udavartayat ‘he molded this foam of the 
waters : that, you know, is neither dry nor wet. It was dawn, the 
sun had not risen: that, you know, is neither day nor night. He 
cut off his head with the foam of the water in this world.’ The 
Paiic. Br. xii. 6.8 has: tasya vyustdyam anudita dditye spam 
phenena giro ‘chinad etad vai na naktam na divd yad vyusta- 
yam anudita dditye etan na *rdran na guskam yad apam phe- 
nah ‘he cut off his head at dawn before the sun had risen with 


* A variation of this story at Mahabh. v. 318-330 tells how the great 
Rsis had promised Vrtra that they would not slay him with anything 
dry or wet, with a stone or wood, with a knife or arrow, neither,by day 
nor by night. This promise was kept until at dawn one day Indra saw 
‘foam in the sea similar to a mountain; this along with his thun- 
derbolt he threw upon Vrtra ; Vignu entered the foam and slew Vrtra. 
Cf. allusions of a more or less general character to the defeat of Namuci 
by Indra at Mahabh. iii. 16605 ; v. 497; vi. 3678, 3903 ; xii. 3661, etc. 
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the foam of the waters. For at dawn before the sun has risen: 
that is neither night nor day ; and foam of the waters: that is 
neither wet nor dry.’ QB. xii. 7. 3. 3: tév agvindu ca sarasvati 
ca "pam phenam vajram asifican na gusko na “rdra iti, tene 
namucer dsurasya vyustdyamn ritrav anudite dditye na 
diva na naktam iti gira udavasayat, tasmad etad rsind *bhya- 
niktam apam phenene ’ti, ‘the Agvins and Sarasvati molded 
foam of the waters into a thunderbolt, that being neither dry nor 
wet. With this Indra took off* the head of the Asura Namuci 
at dawn before the sun had risen, that being neither day nor 
night. Therefore this was sung by the Rsi in the verse “ with the 
foam of the waters”’ (VS. xix. 71 = RV. viii. 14. 13 = AV. xx. 
29. 3). The mantras allude frequently to the fact that Indra 
slew Namuci: RV. i. 53. 7 = AV. xx. 21.7; RV. ii. 14.5; RV. 
vii. 19.5 = AV. xx. 37.5 ; RV. x. 73. 7 ; more explicitly it is stated 
that he cut off his head: RV. v.30. 7,8; vi. 20. 6. The stanza 
RV. viii. 14. 18 = AV. xx. 29. 3 = VS, xix. 71 is the only one in 
the entire mantra-literature which mentions in this connection the 
‘foam of the waters.’ It reads: apdm phénena ndmuceh gira 
indré avartayah: vigvd ydd djayah sprdhah ‘with the foam 
of the waters thou didst take off the head of Namuci, O Indra, 
when thou wast conquering all foes.’ Lanman in the Notes to his 
Reader, p. 375° (cf. also Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. lviii. [1889] pp. 28 ff.), reflects, I imagine, a pretty wide spread 
opinion, when he says that “the form of the myth as it appears in 
the Brihmanas originates in a misconception ....” ‘This has 
been the stereotyped attitude of investigators on comparing a 
story of the Brahmanas with what corresponded to it in the man- 
tra; but opinion, it is to be hoped, will soon start upon a career 
of rapid change on this point: cf. the introductory remarks of this 
paper. Certainly there is nothing anywhere in the story of Na- 
muci which favors Lanman’s explanation of this dsura (ibid. p. 
375*) as the personification of a waterspout. For the same reason, 
lack of direct evidence of any sort, I cannot admit Ludwig’s ex- 
planation, Rig- Veda v. 145, ‘that Namuci was one of the principal 
opponents of the Arya in India.’ Bergaigne, La Religion Védique, 
ii. 346, justly points out that there is something very special in the 
choice of the verbs which describe Indra’s destruction of Namuci. 
Quite frequently Vrtra’s head is the object of Indra’sattack : RV. 
i. 52. 10; viii. 6.6; 65.2; and the root bhid ‘split’ is employed 
in each of these three passages, as it naturally would be. But in 
the case of Namuci, in addition to familiar verbs of destruction 
which are found at RV. i. 53. 7; ii. 14. 53 vii. 19. 5, we find the 
unusual verb manth (stem mdthaya) at RV. v. 30. 8; vi. 20. 6; 
the causative of the root vart at RV. v. 30.7; and the same form 


* The verb udvdsayami is employed here not without humor. It isa 
ritual expression used regularly in the sacrifice for the act of takin 
utensils off the altar: Indra took off Namuci’s head as a pot is taken 0} 
the fire. Cf. e. g. Kaug. 2. 37; 6. 20. 
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with the preposition wd at yiii. 14.13. Why not? The act of 
taking off a head with the foam of the waters is correspondingly 
unusual. The,root manth means ‘rub, churn; the conception 
that the head was churned off in a mass of foam offers quite as 
natural a picture as any other mode of taking off a head with 
foam. The causative of the root vrt at v. 30, 7 naturally means 
‘cause to twist,’ and éd avartayah at viii. 14 13, though not 
altogether clear as to its precise shade of meaning, is paralleled 
by OB. iv. 4. 3. 4 in connection with Vrtra: vrtro vdi soma dsit 
tan yatra deva aghnans tasya mirdho ’d vavarta. 
I shall now endeaver to show that the version of the story 
given in the Briahmanas was familiarly known to the AV., i. e. in 
_mantra-times, as well as to the s#tras: in other words, there is no 
reason to believe that it was ever preceded by any historical or 
naturalistic version which was afterwards lost to Indian tradition. 
The hymn AV. i. 16 is a witchcraft practice in which lead is 
supposed to chase away evil spirits and demons of various sorts 
(yatucdtanam). Thus especially the second stanza reads : sisdyd 
aha vdrunah sisdyd ’vati: sisam ma indrah pra 
'yachat tad afigd yatucdtanam ‘Varuna supports the lead ; Agni 
helps the lead ; Indra gave me the lead : that surely scatters the 
demons.’ Lead is mentioned elsewhere in the AV. only at xii. 2.* 
The opening stanza, addressed to the dead body, reads : nadiém 
aroha nd te dtra loka idan sisam bhagadhéyam ta éhi: ‘ascend 
the funeral fire, your place is not here ; this lead be your share ; 
come’: i, e., ‘after this lead has destroyed you and rendered you 
harmless, you will be cremated.’ Cf. also xii. 2. 19, 20, where dis- 
ease is wiped off and lodged in the lead and other symbols of the 
body-burning fire ; and xii. 2. 53, where lead is spoken of as the 
special property of aynih kravydd. Correspondingly, at Kaug. 47. 
23, while reciting AV. i. 16, lead is put into the food or the cosmetics 
of an enemy ; 47. 39, the head of a lizard, which is a substitute for 
lead (see Kaug. 8. 18), is employed in a witchcraft practice ; at 71. 7, 
15 lead is employed in connection with the extinction of the funeral- 
fire (kravydc-chamanam). Now there is a very interesting pari- 
bhaisi-sitra at Kiug. 8. 18, which reads: sisa-nadisise ayorajansi 
krkalisagirah sisani; this may be paraphrased as follows: 
‘lead, river-lead, iron-filings, and the head of a lizard are in 
_— all of them equivalent to lead.’ Darila explains nadisisa 
y nadiphenapindah ‘a lump of river-foam ; Kegava by nadiphe- 
nam ‘river-foam.’ The suggestion that the employment of this 
‘river-foam’ in hostile practices is due to a reminiscence of In- 
dra’s feat performed upon the head of Namuci may be safely 
made, and it can be supported by a parallel practice in the grduta- 
ritual. At VS. x.14; TS. i. 8.14.1; TB.i. 7. 8.2 occurs the for- 


* Ludwig, Rig-Veda iii. 479, has defined this hymn by “ Tod and Be- 
graibniss,” a title which is not quite precise. It isa charm to drive away 
the funeral fire with its evil effects, and incidentally with it many 
plagues and diseases with which the survivors are beset. 
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mula prdtyastam (nirastam) ndmuceh girah ‘the head of Namuei 
has been cast back (cast out).? The formula is employed at the 
consecration of a king (rdjasiiya), OB. v. 4. 1. 8 ff., KOS. xv. 5. 24, 
The passage in the QB. reads: gdrdilacarmano jaghandrdhe 
sisam nihitam bhavati tat pada pratyasyati pratyastam namuceh 
gira iti namucir ha vai nama ”sura dsa tam indro nivivyddha 
.... ‘on the hind part of the tiger-skin lead has been placed ; 
this (the king) kicks with his foot, saying “the head of Namuci 
has been thrown down.” For Namuci, you know, was an dsura; 
him Indra slew...’ Similarly Katyadyana loc. cit.: dkramya 
padena sisam nirasyati pratyastam iti. 

The lead here and the lead at AV. i. 16. 2, ‘the lead which In- 
dra gives to chase away evil spirits,”* are surely equivalents of, or 
substitutes for, the ‘river-lead’ or ‘river-foam’ of the Kaucika, 
It is easy to guess at the cause of the substitution : foam is too 
volatile, it does not preserve its character long enough to manipu- 
late successfully in practice. Lead is soft, mrdu (CB. v. 4.1. 10), 
and has much the same color as foam; the same is true of the 
ayo-rajar-si ‘iron-filings’ at Kaug. 8.18. The substitution for 
something inconvenient to attain, or altogether unattainable, of 
an article easily at hand I have found once before in the Atharvan 
ceremonial, For the pdidva which at RV. i. 116. 6 ; ix. 88. 4, AV. 
x. 4, means ‘the horse of Pedu which slays serpents’ there is 
substituted at Kiug. 32. 21,225; 35.4 an insect, hostile to ser- 
— it may be supposed ; this is manipulated instead of the 
egendary horse. See Kaug. Introduction, p. xliv ff. 

If I have succeeded in showing that the practices mentioned 
above and the reference to lead in the mantras of the AV. and the 
Yajus-samhitis are connected with the ‘foam of the waters’ in 
our story, no hesitation need be felt in regarding the view of the 
RV. as identical with that of the remaining literature. 

4. The Agvins and Sarasvati bring back the soma from Na- 
muci.—After Namuci’s head has been cut off, Indra is still without 


* Cf. also the statement at VS. xxi. 36; TB. ii. 6. 11. 6: ¢isam saras- 
vati bhisak sisena duha indriyam ‘strength and vigor Sarasvati milks 
with lead,’ in evident allusion to the version of the story current amon 
the Vajasaneyins, according to which the Acvins and Sarasvati somal 
for Indra the bolt out of the foam of the waters (CB. xii. 7. 3. 3). 
Hence, probably, at the séutrdmani materials for the preparation of the 
surad are purchased of a eunuch, who represents Namuci, the original 
owner of the surd; he is given lead in payment: see KCS. xix. 1. 19; 
Mahidhara at VS. xix.1; CB. xii. 7. 2. 12. Again, at the rdjasiiya, a 
eunuch is struck with the lead according to TB. i. 7. 8. 2. According to 
KGS. xv. 5. 22; Mahidhara at VS. x. 10; CB. v. 4. 1. 1, brass (loh@yasa) 
is thrown into the mouth of the eunuch. This again reminds us of the 
ayorajansi of Kaug. 8. 18, which are there equivalent to ‘ river-lead.’ 
See also the very pointed statement at MS. ii. 4. 2: sisena klibat karyd 
*nrtam vai sisam anrtam klibo ‘nrtam surd ’nrtendi’vd anrtanh 
krindti. We have here three of the most important features in our 
little drama: Namuci, the lead, and the surd. Cf. also RV. i, 32. 7, 
where Vrtra is designated as a vddhri ‘ castrated.’ 
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his soma, for Namuci had drunk it up, and now it flowed out of 
his body mixed with his blood and impure. Mahidhara at VS. x. 
34 says: ‘then the Agvins, having drunk the soma and the surd 
mixed with his blood, returned it pure to Indra.’ Similarly at 
VS. xix. 34: ‘Namuci had drunk the strength of Indra; after 
he had been slain, soma mixed with blood came; that the 
gods drank.’ Again at VS. xx. 59: agvindu .... surayd saha 
. amalinam somam namuceh asurdt sakdgat adharatam sa- 
rasvati ca tam eva somam barhisa ”starandrthena saha abharat 
. . indrasya panartham ; at VS. xx.67: agvindu sarasvati ca 
.... buddhya krtvd namucer indrartham .... Gahrire.... 
havih indriyam viryam .... dhanamca. Mahidhara’s concep- 
tion is founded in part upon the mantras and in part upon a 
statement of the dp. At xii. 7. 3.4 we have: tasya girsang 
chinne lohitamigrah somo ‘tisthat, tasmad abibhatsanta, ta etad 
andhasor vipdnam apagyan somo raja ’mrtam suta iti tendi 
‘nam svadayitva ”tmann adadhata ‘when his (Namuci’s) head 
had been cut off, there was the soma mixed with blood. The 
(the Agvins and Sarasvati) loathed it. (But) they saw* this drin 
of the two somas according to the stanza “ King Soma when 
ressed is amrtam” (VS. xix. 72), and, having made it (the drink 
which had flowed from Namuci) palatable, they put it into them- 
selves.’ 

The most prominent of the mantras which alludes to this event 
is the first one which contains the word surdma (cf. above § 1) : 
RV. x. 131. 4 = AV. xx. 125.4; VS. x. 33; xx. 76; MS. iii. 11. 4 
(p. 145); iv. 12.5 (191); TB.i.4. 2.1. It has been translated 
above : ‘you, drinking yourselvest into a surfeit of surd with the 
dsura Namuci, helped Indra in his deeds, O ye lords of light.’ 
The implication is that the drink was disagreeable and too much 
for the Agvins, but, as it had to pass through them to become 
pure and fit for Indra’s use, they subjected themselves to ‘ surd- 
sickness’ (swrdéma) in Indra’s service. Here belong a number of 
Yajus-stanzas, as VS. xx. 59 ; MS. iii. 11. 3 (p. 143) ; TB. ii. 6.12. 2: 
agvind ndmuceh sutdir sémam gukrdm parisrita : sérasvati tim 
dbharad barhisé ’ndraya pdtave ‘the Agvins brought the pure 

ressed soma along with parisrut from Namuci ; Sarasvati brought 
it along with the darhis for Indra to drink.’ Similarly VS. xx. 
67; MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145); TB. ii. 6. 13. 1: agvind havir indri- 
yan nadmucer dhiyd sdrasvati: gukram dsurdd vasu maghamt 
indriya jabhrire§ ‘the Agvins and Sarasvati by means of her wis- 


* That is, had revealed to them. 

+ Note the difference between the middle wepent, in stanza 4 of the 
hymn, and the active vy dpibah in stanza 5. I would fain think that 
this is not accidental: the Acvins drink themselves full intentional] 
for the purpose of returning the drink to Indra ; Indra becomes drunk 
unintentionally, with surd furnished by his boon companion. 

t MS. madyam. ] 

§ Cf. also the expression ddatta namucer vdsu, MS. ibid, line 10; VS. 
xx. 71°; TB. ii. 6. 13. 1. 
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dom brought back to Indra from the dswra Namuci the havis, 
strength, and the pure good gift (the purified soma).? And V§, 
xix. 34; MS. iii. 11. 7 (p. 151) ; TB. ii. 6. 3.1; QB. xii. 8.1.3 ; KQS, 
xix. 3.10; Vait. 30, 12; LOS. v. 4.15; OOS. xv. 15.13: ydmag. 
vind ndmucer dsurdd ddhi* sdrasvati dsunodt indriydya imdin 
tin cukrim mddhumantam indum sémam rajanam tha bhaksa- 
yami ‘this pure honied drop, Soma the King, whom the Agvins 
and Sarasvati pressed for strength from the @swra Namuci, do I 
here sip.’ Less clear in detail is VS. xx.68; MS. iii. 11. 4 (p, 
145, 1. 3) TB. ii. 6.13. 1: ydm agvind sdrasvati havisé ’ndram 
dvardhayan: sd bibheda maghiii\| ndmucd dsuré 
sacu. 

I believe that Mahidhara and Madhava both misunderstand the 
stanza. The purport of their comment is that Indra, after he had 
been strengthened by the Agvins and Sarasvati, slew Vala along 
with Namuci. Thus Mahidh.: . . . sa indro namucdv dsure saca 
namucind asurena saha magham mahaniyam valam meghan 
vidiritavdan . namucim vidarya vrstim kiritavdan ity arthah. 
And Madhava (p. 721): so ‘yam indro namucindmasure saci 
sambandham magham mahaniyam balanadmanam asuram bi- 
bheda vidiritavan. My conception of the stanza differs materi- 
ally: ‘Indra, whom the Agvins and Sarasvati had strengthened 
on the oceasion of (the slaughter of) the dsura Namuci, cleft 
proud** Vala.’ This rendering has the double advantage of not 
conflicting with the story and of introducing a translation of the 
phrase némucd dsuré sdcd in accord with its value elsewhere: 
e. g. RV. x. 131.64. 

5. Minor points in the story.—A Western reader of this story 
would not easily repress the feeling that the artful device of the 
gods in slaying Namuci ‘ with the foam of the waters’ was a per- 
missible evasion of the compact, inasmuch as Namuci had not 
played Indra fair. Some of the Brahmanas and the Mahabharata 
take occasion to moralize, to accuse Indra of deceiving a friend, 
and to condemn him to certain penitential acts. Thus TB. i. 7. 
1.7,8: tad (se. girah) enam anvavartata mitradhrug iti, sa etan 
apamirgan ajanayat, tin ajuhot, tair vai sa raksdansy apahan 
‘this (head of Namuci) rolled after him, saying: “(you are a) 


* CCS. dsure dadhi. 
. dsanod, 

LCS. indriyena. 
§ MS. TB. baldm. 
| MS. madydm. 
TB. ndmucdv. 
** So if we read maghdm : the word is not given in adjectival value in 
either of the Pet. Lexicons ; the reading madydm of the MS. would lead 
to a translation ‘ furious or intoxicated.’ I do not see how the editors 
of the Petersburg lexicons escaped giving either word an adjectival 
value very much in accordance with the commentators. They define 
maghd by ‘gift’ and madyd by ‘erfreuend’ and ‘intoxicating drink. 
None of these seem to suit the connection. 
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traitor toa friend.” He caused these apdmarga-plants* to spring 
up. These he (Indra) sacrificed ; with these he drove away the 

k.” So also PB. xii. 6.8: tad enam papiyan vacamn vadad 
anvavartata virahann adruho druha iti, tan na read na samna 
‘wahantum agaknot tad dharivarnasya nidhanena ’pahata ‘this 
(head) rolled after him uttering abusive language, saying : “you 
slayer of the innocent and the wily.” He was not able to drive 
away this (head) by means of either 7& or saman. Then he drove 
it away by means of the sdman-finale called hdrivarna. At 
Mbbh. ix. 2436 we have: ‘that head of Namuci, after it had been 
cut off, followed after Indra, exclaiming close by : “ Woe to you, 
wicked slayer of friends.” And he, being thus goaded by this 
head, again and again in grief narrated this affair to Brahma,’ 
Acting upon his advice he performs a sacrifice and bathes in the 
river Aruna ; this atones for his guilt, and the head vanishes. A 
more unprincipled view of the same event is taken at Mhbh. ii. 
1957, where Duryodhana says that Indra had made friends with 
Namuci; nevertheless he cut off his head, that being the usage 
between enemies. There are elsewhere similar stories of bad 
faith on the part of the gods: e. g. TS. vi. 5. 1. 1-3; PB. xx. 15. 
6; and the Mhbh. presents a goodly number of passages in which 
adroha and forgiveness of enemies 1s preached: see Ludwig, Rig- 
Veda, vi. p. 202* (sub “ wortbruch Indra’s” and “adroha”). It 
seems quite likely that this entire phase is a secondary append- 
age to the story. It is worked up in a still different fashion at . 

. iv. 3, 4. 

Once it is said rather vaguely at RV. i. 53. 7 that Indra enjoyed 
the support of Nami in his conquest of Namuci: ndmydt ydad 
indra sékhyd paravati nibarhiyo ndmucin ndma mayinanm, A 
still less explicit association of Nami Siapya with the story of 
Namuci occurs at RV. vi. 20.6; it is stated there that Indra, 
after he had cut off the head of Namuci, bestowed upon Nami 
while asleep wealth, strength, and prosperity: .. . giro ddsdsya 
nimucer mathayin: pravan ndmin sdpydi sasdntam 
ray4 sim isd sim svasti, The latter passage is preceded and fol- 
lowed by stanzas in each of which it is stated with rather schematic 
regularity that Indra on the one hand slew some demon and on 
the other benefited some man: Cusna, the demon, and Dagoni, the 
bard (st. 4); Qusna, the demon, and Kutsa, the ally (st. 5); Na- 
muci, the demon, and Nami, the friend (st. 6); the wily Pipru, 
and the pious Rjigvan (st. 7). At RV. x. 48. 9 Nami Sipya is 
again an assistant of Indra, who this time furnishes him with 
food and strength : pra me nimi sdpyd isé bhujé bhat. Against 


* The word suggests the root myj with preposition dpa ‘to wipe off,’ 
e.g. AV. iv. 18.7: apdmdrgd dpa marstu ksetriydm capathd¢g ca yah 
‘may the apdmdrga-plant wipe off hereditary disease and curses from 
us.’ Cf. also AV. iv. 17.6; vii. 65.2; CB. v.2. 4. 14; xiii. 8. 4. 4. 

+ Sayana explains the word here as the instrumental of namin, and 
refers it to Indra’s thunderbolt. 
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the two passages in the RV. which mention Nami in connection 
with Namuci there are seven which do not refer to Nami: ii. 14, 
5; v. 30. 7,83 vii. 19.53 viii. 14. 13; x. 73.7; 131. 4.* While 
we may take it for granted that Nami stood in some relation to 
Indra, it is possible that his introduction into this affair is dug in 
the first place to his somewhat accidental antithetical juxtaposi- 
tion with the demon at RV. vi. 20. 6; this may have given rise 
secondarily to the statement at 1.53.7. Cf. Ludwig, Rig- Veda 
iii. 149. The assonance of the two names Nami arid Namuci may 
have favored the process. The texts are not always very partic- 
ular as to the person to whom they give credit for assistance 
rendered in such contests. At RY. v. 30. 8 the author of the 
hymn (acc. to the Anukr., Babhru Atreya) says in a whole-souled 
fashion that Indra made him an ally in his contest with Namuci: 
yijan hi mam dkrtha dd id indra giro dasdsya nimucer math- 
— At any rate we have in the relation of Nami, Indra, and 

amuci the germ of a story which was never developed ; with 
this single exception all the reports about Namuci can be brought 
together into a single firmly-jointed whole. 


We may finally present in brief a connected sketch of the en- 
tire legend as reconstructed above. Indra, the god of the clear 
sky, is forever slaying with his thunderbolt the cloud-demons 
who obstruct the rain and withhold from mortals the blessings 
consequent upon it. But in one instance he encounters the demon 
Namuci (‘ Don’t-let-go,’ or ‘Hold-fast’), who, instead of falling an 
easy victim to his thunderbolt, engages him in close combat and 
rather gets the better of him. Namuci holds Indra fast, and re- 
fuses to let him go unless he enters into a strict agreement not to 
slay him subsequently. The compact is constructed very diplo- 
matically, so as to leave apparently no possibility of danger to 
Namuci from Indra: the latter dgrees not to + be the former 
either by day or by night: i. e., as Namuci construes it, at no 
time whatsoever. He agrees further not to slay him either with 
a staff or a bow, with the flat hand or the fist, with anything wet 
or dry: i. e., as Namuci intends, with no known weapon. 

For a while the pair are boon companions. But Namuci, the 
dsura, is bound to betray his nature, fundamentally hostile towards 
Indra, the deva ; and upon one occasion, when Indra had imbibed 
freely of his favorite beverage, the soma, he plies him still further 
with the strong drink sud (brandy), which is regarded as unholy, 
and is no doubt conceived as the special drink of the Asuras. 
Indra becomes stupefied and loses his strength, his senses, the 
taste for food, and soma, and in the story Namuci is conceived as 
having robbed him of these and appropriated them to his own use. 
The gods now step upon the scene. The Agvins, the heavenly 


* The remaining Sarhhitas do not, as far as is known, mention Nami 
at all; at PB. xxv. 10. 17 he is said to be a king of Videha who went to 
heaven by pious practices. 
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physicians, and Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, cure Indra, and 
afterwards Indra with their help concocts a “ay by which he 
may slay Namuci without perjuring himself. In order to evade 
the clause of the compact which forbids him to do the deed either 
by day or by night, they choose the time of the dawn before the 
sun had risen, ‘that being neither day nor night.’ In order to 
introduce a weapon not excluded by the stipulation of the com- 
pact, they forge a bolt from the foam of the waters, ‘that being 
neither wet nor dry.’ Indra slays Namuci, but he is still without 
his soma, which now flows from the body of Namuci mixed with 
blood and impure, so that he may not drink it. Here again the 
Acvins lend their aid; they drink the loathsome mixture, and, 
-having purified it in their divine bodies, they return it to Indra, 


II. Tut Two Dogs or Yama tn a New Rote. 


The extent to which Vedic mantras may be based upon events 
which are narrated more completely or in full in the literature of 
the Brihmanas has just been illustrated by our treatment of the 
story of Indra and Namuci. The hymn AV. vi. 80 offers another 
instance of this kind ; its purport is unintelligible, and it could in 
fact not have been composed, without the background of a group 
of parallel legends narrated in the Maitrayani-samhita, Kithaka- 
samhita, and Tiittiriya-brahmana. Furthermore, its explanation 
by means of these legends throws, as we believe, valuable light 
_ certain early, if not the earliest, conceptions of the two dogs 
of Yama, which are mentioned from the time of the RY. in vari- 
ous statements difficult to understand and to harmonize with one 
another. 

The hymn AV. vi. 80 is as follows: 


1. antdriksena patati i bhita ’vacdkagat : gino divydsya yan mahas 
ténd te havisd vidhema.* 

2. yé trdyah kalakaija divi devd iva ¢gritah: tan sérvan ahva atdye 
‘sma aristdtdtaye. 

3. apsi te jinma divi te sadhdstham samudré antir mahimda te prthi- 
vyam : gino divydsya yan mdhas ténd te havisd vidhema.+ 


We may translate : 

1. ‘He flies through the air looking down upon all beings ; we 
desire to do homage with this Aavis to thee [who art] the 
majesty of the heavenly dog. 

2. ‘The three kdlakdiija who are fixed upon the sky like gods, all 
these I called for help, to render this one exempt from 


injury. 


* The Paippalaida-text presents the following version of padas b, c,d: 
juho bhita vyacdcalat : sa no divyasydi 'dam manas etena havisa 
omi. 
+ Paipp. c, d as in stanza 1. 
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3. ‘In the waters is thy origin ; upon the heavens thy home; in 
the middle of the sea and upon the earth thy greatness, 

We desire to do homage with this havis to thee [who art] the 

majesty of the heavenly dog.’ 


But few attempts have been made to explain this hymn. Lud- 
wig, Rig- Veda ili. 373, translates it under the caption guno divy- 
asya havih, without defining its aim. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, p. 353, surmises that the ¢gvan divya is the dog-star : ef, 
also Weber, Naksatra ii. 372. 

The legend of the TB. (i. 1. 2. 4-6) which bears upon the hymn 
is as follows: kdlakanja vdi nama ’surd dsan te suvargaya lokaya 
*gnim acinvata, purusa istakam upa ’dadhat purusa istakam, 
sa indro brahmano bruvdana istakiam upa ’dhatta, esa me citra 
name te suvargalokam pra rohan, sa indra istakdam 
*vrhat, te ‘va kiryanta, ye ‘va kiryanta, ta arnandbhayo ‘bhavan, 
dvav ud apatatam, tau divydu gvindy abhavatim ‘there were 
Asuras named Kailakiiijas. They piled up a fire altar in order to 
obtain the world of heaven. Man by man they placed a brick 
upon it. Indra, passing himself off for a Brahmana, put a brick 
on for himself, saying : “this one, cétrd (the bright one) by name, 
is for me.” They climbed up to heaven. Indra pulled out his 
brick ; they tumbled down. And they who tumbled down be- 
came spiders ; two flew up, and became the two heavenly dogs,”* 
Similarly at Kath. S. viii. If (reported by Weber, Znd. Stud. iii. 
465) we have: kdlakdnja vai ’surd dsans, ta istaka aein- 
vata, tad indra istakim apy ?dhatta, tesim mithundu divam 
a ’krametain, tatas tim Cvrhat, te ‘va kiryanta, ta etau divydu 
¢gvdandu ‘there were Asuras, Kalakiiijas by name; they piled 
bricks (for an altar). Then Indra also put on a brick. A pair of 
these ascended to heaven. Then he (Indra) tore out this (brick); 
they (the Asuras) were thrown down. Those two are the two 
heavenly dogs.’ 

The legend as told at MS. i. 6. 9 is essentially identical with 
these, but it carries us an important step forward by designating 
the ‘two heavenly dogs’ as yamaged, the ‘two dogs of Yama’: 
kalakanja vd asura istaka acinvata divam droksydma iti tan 
indro brahmano bruvana upait sa etam istakam apy upa ’dhatta 
ta prathama iva divam a’kramanta’tha sa tim brhat te asurah 
papiyanso bhavanto apa’ bhranganta ya uttamd tau yama- 
abhavatan ye ‘dhare ta airndvabhayah “the Asuras called 
Kalakiiijas piled bricks (for an altar), saying: “we will ascend 
to heaven.” Indra passing himself off for a Brahman came to 
them ; he put on this brick. They at first, so to speak, arrived at 


* In reference to the heavenly dogs Madhava, commentary p. 11 ff, 
says: tesim asurdndm madhye dvav asurdu ¢raddhdatigayat svargam 
praptav iti bhraneat tatra devaloke gvandv abhitam., 

resumably the same legend occurs at Kap. 8. vi. 6: see Schroeder's 
edition of the MS. i. p. 101, note 2. 
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heaven ; then Indra tore out that (brick). The Asuras becoming 
quite feeble fell down ; the two that were uppermost became the 
two dogs of Yama, those which were lower became spiders.’ 

This identification of the gvdndu divydu with the dogs of Yama 
does not rest on this passage alone. At the agvamedha-sacrifice 
during a certain stage in the proceedings the horse is bathed ; it 
is accompanied to the middle of the water by a ‘four-eyed’ dog 
(evan caturaksa),* i.e. a symbolic dog of Yama (RY. x. 14. 10, 11; 
AV. xviii. 2. 11, 12; TA. vi. 3. 1), who is slain by a low-born man 
under the feet of the horse, by means of a pestle made of the 
wood of the sidhraka-tree : see TB. iii. 8. 4. 1 ff.; OB. xiii. 1.2. 9; 
KOS. xx. 1. 38 ff.; Mahidhara at VS. xxii.5. The reason assigned 

‘for this practice by the Brahmanas is: ¢unag caturaksasya pra- 
hanti gve papma bhratrvyah papmanam eva sya bhratreyan 
hanti ... . vajri va agvah prajdpatyah vajrendi’va papmanam 
bhratrvyam avakramati (TB.) ‘he slays the four-eyed dog. The 
dog is evil, as it were, and his rival ; his evil indeed and his rival 
he slays. ... “The horse descended from Prajipati has a thun- 
derbolt ; with the thunderbolt indeed does he overcome evil and 
his rival.’¢ Similarly QB. loc. cit.: vajro ‘gvah ... . gvdnam 
eaturaksain hatvd ’dhaspadam agvasyo ’pa plavayati vajrendi 
"nam ava kramati nai papma bhratreya dpnoti. Cf. 
also OB. vi. 3.2.7. This hostility against the dog of Yama 
refers no doubt to the legend above, in connection with which 
it is also stated that hostility and rivalry are removed from 
him who recognizes its purport: evam asya sapatno bhratrvyah 
papiyin bhavann apa bhraigate ya vidvdn, ete. (MS. i. 
6. 9); yo bhratrvyavdin sa citrayam agnim a dadhita 
(TB. i. i, 2.6). Cf. also QB. ii. 1. 2. 17, where the same story is 
told in a somewhat different form. That the Atharvavedins, in 
composing vi. 80, did not simply refer in general terms to the 
kdlakanja and the gvandu divydu, but have in view the legend 
with which we are dealing, is clear from the practice which went 
with the hymn. At Kaug. 31, 18, 19 we have: antariksene 
ti paksahatam mantroktam cankramayd. kitena dhipayati. 
Dirila at 18 says: gamanam camnkramah . .. . karmoktam mi- 
traphenend *bhyudya.... Kegava at 18: gvdnapadasthana- 
mrttikam abhimantrya paksahatain(!) degam pralimpati, paksa- 
hatabhiisajyam. At 19: guno maksikdm abhimantryd 


* Madhava at TB. iii. 8. 4. 2 (p. 577): aksnor uparibhdge ‘ksisadrcam 
vindudvayan lafichanam yasya cunah so ‘yam caturaksah ; Schol. at 
TS. v.5. 19.1: aksnor upari vindudvayavdn ; Schol. at KCS. xx. 1. 38: 
caturaksadbhavdad yasyd ‘ksisamipe pdundrdni sa gunavrttyd caturaksah ; 
Sayana at TA. vi. 3.1: uparibhdge punar apy aksidvayam yayos tddr- - 
¢du. So also at RV. x. 14.10. Cf. also the four-eyed dog (spdnem 
cathrucasmem) at Vd. viii. 41, which is explained by the Mazdayasnian 
tradition as a dog with a spot over each eye: see Babylonian and Orien- 
tal Record i. 36-38 ; iv. 266. 

+ Madhava p. 577: yo ‘yam pdpariipah catruh so ‘yam gund sadrgah, 
atah guno badhena papmdai ’va hato bhavati. 
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praksipya tato dhiipayati vydidhipradegam. The sitra and its 
commentators, as also the exact relation of the hymn to its ritual 
are obscure ;* the practice is intended to cure paralysis, It ap- 
pears that the spot where the disease has struck the victim js 
made the object of attack ; this the priest(?), while keeping in 
motion (carkramayd), rubs over with mud taken from the foot- 
rint of a dog. Then he fumigates the place by burning an 
insect. But one point seems certain: that the use of the insect 
symbolizes the fate of the kdlakafija who in the legend become 
spiders. Madhava, ibid., says of them: te co ’rnandbhinamakah 
lntakitah prabhavan, tena kitena samsrstam tantujalam irnagab- 
deno ’cyate. Cf. with this the word kita at Kaug. 81. 19. ~ 
What now was the Hindu conception regarding the two dogs 
of Yama, which are at the same time the heavenly dogs ‘flying 
through the air and looking down upon all beings’ (AV. vi. 80. 1) ? 
Weber’s and Zimmer’s supposition that they refer to some star or 
some constellation of stars is improbable, first, because a constel- 
lation of a character sufficiently marked to lend itself to sucha 
comparison is otherwise unknown ; secondly, because the refer- 
ence is evidently to a pair, each of which is independent enough 
to exist by itself. No poet would have spoken of a single mem- 
ber of such a dualism, any more than he would mention separately 
one of the rsi of the suptarsayah, the great Bear (e. g. RV. iv. 
42.8; ix. 92.2; x. 82.2; 109.4; AV. iv.11.7; v. 17.6; viii. 10, 
25, etc.).¢ The sphere of conceptions which have produced the 
legends of the two heavenly dogs can, we believe, be made to tell 
us what they were. At Kath. 8. xxxvii. 14 (cited by Schroeder, 
MS. i. p. 101, note 2) we have the statement that the two dogs of 
Yama are day and night: et@u vai yamagva ahag ca ratri ca. 
The same statement more explicitly we have at KB. ii. 9 (end): 
sdyam astam ite purd tamasas tasmin kale juhuydt sa devayanah 
ketuh .... pratah puro ’daydd apahate tamasi tasmin kédle 
juhuyit sa devaydinah ketuh ... . atho yo ‘to anyatha ’gniho- 
tram juhoti gyamagabalau ha ’sya ’gnihotram vikhidato ‘har 
vai gabalo ratrih gyamah sa yo maharatre juhoti gyamo ha 
*gnihotram vikhidaty atha yo mahahne juhoti gabalo ha ’sya 
*gnihotram vikhidati. ‘In the evening, when the sun has gone 
down, before the darkness, one should sacrifice (the agnihotra); 
at that time the gods arrive. .. . In the morning, before sunrise, 
when darkness is dispelled, at that time one should sacrifice (the 
agnihotra); at that time the gods arrive. ... Therefore (the 
two dogs of Yama) Gyama and Qabala tear to pieces the agnihotra 
of the one who sacrifices otherwise. Qabala is the day; ('yama 
the night. He who sacrifices in the middle of the night, his agni- 


* The third stanza of the hymn is —re also in a nondescript 
fashion at Vait. 23. 20 and Ath. Parig. 39. 1 (ta@agddividhi) and 42.3 
(sndnavidhi). 

+ For another instance of the mention of a single divyah ¢vd see the 
passage from CB. xi. 1. 5. 1, next page. 
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hotra Cyima tears asunder ; he who sacrifices in broad daylight, 
his agnihotra Cabala tears asunder.’* At TS. v. 7. 19, where vari- 
ous divinities are assigned to the parts of the horse sacrificed at 
the agvamedha, we have: sirydcandramdsiu vikyabhyan, gya- 
magabalad matasnabhydan, vydstin ripéna nimruktim dripena. 
Here the mention of the ¢ydmacabaldu intervenes between sun 
and moon on the one side and morning and evening twilight on 
the other ; the gy@magabaldu stand here as a special designation 
either of day and night, which are mentioned by name in the next 
section (v. 7. 20), or of sun and moon themselves. The latter, in- 
deed, is their purely physical value in this sphere of conceptions ; 
they are primarily sun and moon, and secondarily day onl night. 
_ This is stated in part explicitly at QB. xi. 1. 5. 1: sa (se. candra- 
mah) hai ’sa divyah sa yajamanasya pagiin ave *ksate. The 
moon (night), the divine dog, is here one of the dogs of Yama, 
the ¢yamagabalau ; the conclusion that the sun (day) is the other 
is almost self-evident, and we are spared the task of looking for 
two individual stars or a constellation of two stars in order to 
explain the gvdndu divydu. 
A stanza parallel to AV. vi. 80. 1 occurs at RV. x. 136. 4. The 
translators regard the RV. hymn as a song in praise of an ascetic. 
Grassmann (ii. 499) entitles it ‘ Lob des Biissers’; Ludwig (v. 553) 
thinks that it sketches a yogin. This seems to me only a partial 
explanation of the hymn ; it is rather a hymn in which Sirya is 
praised and compared with a mun?. Stanza 1 reads: 


kegi visim kegi bibharti rédasi 
kegi vigvam svar drgé kegi jydtir ucyate. 


‘Kegin the fire, Kegin the visam (fluid? ef. Niigh. i. 12), Kegin 
carries the two worlds. Kegin is all brightness which is to be 
beheld ; Kegin is called light here.” At Naigh. v.6 kegin and 
keginah occur as divinities ; at Nirukta xii. 26 (ddivatakandam 
vi. 26) kegin is identified with dditya.t Of the three kegin, Agni, 
Sirya, and Vayu, which occur at RV. i, 164. 44, ‘the one who with 
his mighty qualities looks at the whole world (vigvam éko abhi 
caste gicibhih) is surely Siirya: see Nir. xii.27; Haug, Vedische 
Rithselfragen und Riathselspriiche, p. 53; Katy. Sarvanukramani 
ed. Macdonell), p. 11; Sadgurugisya ibid. p. 97. Who but 
iirya is ‘the horse of the wind, the companion of Vayu, the 
muni urged on his course by the gods who lives in both seas, the 
eastern and the western’ (wbhdu samudrdv a kseti yd¢ ca pi'rva 
utd "parah, RV. x. 136.5)? Therefore Sirya is also the subject 
of stanza 5: 


* Cf. the parallel statement in the Gotama-nyaya-sitra, ii. 57, reported 
by Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 295. For ¢ydma the variant ¢ydva appears 
here : cf. gydvi as a name for night. Naigh. i. 7. 

+ Cf. also Sirya’s epithet cociskega, and AV. xiv. 1. 55: brhaspdtih 
prathamdh sirydyah ¢irsé akalpayat ‘ Brhaspati first fashioned 
the hair on the head of Sirya.’ 
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antariksena patati vigva ripda ’vacdkagat : 
minir dévasya-devasya saiikrtydya sékha hitah. 


‘He flies through the air looking upon all beings, he the muni, 
the friend good to benefit every god.’ The word avacdkagat 
‘looking at’ is otherwise applied to the sun at AV. xiii. 2. 12: 84 
(se. siirya) esi sidhrtas tapan vigud bhitd ’vacikagat ; at AV. 
xiii. 4. 1: sd eti savitd svdr divas prsthé ‘vacdkagat. 

Support for our explanation of the divydu gvdndu as sun and 
moon seems to be afforded also by a passage in the Chand. Up. 
viii. 13 : gydmdec chabalam prapadye, gabalae chyamam prapadye, 
agva iva romani vidhiya papam .... brahmalokam abhisam- 
bhavami. Bohtlingk in his recent edition and translation of the 
text renders : ‘Vom Schwarzen fliichte ich mich zum Scheckigen, 
vom Scheckigen fliichte ich mich zum Schwarzen. Wie ein Ross 
seine (losen) Haare von sich abschiittelt, so schiittele ich das Bise 
von mir ab, ... . und begebe mich in die Stiitte des Brahman,”* 
The passage becomes more intelligible if we translate: ‘I go 
from the moon to the sun and from the sun to the moon,.... 
and arrive at the world of Brahman.’ Cf. the passage Kaus. Up. 
i. 2, 3,¢ where it is said that all those who go away from this 
world go to the moon, the moon being the door of the world of 
light. They come to earth again, and then pass to the world of 
Brahman by the road of the gods which has many stages: the 
the world of fire, of wind, of the sun, of the moon, of lightning, 
of Varuna, of Indra, of Prajipati, finally of Brahman. Cf. also 
Chand. Up. iii. 13. 1-6, where the five kinds of breath, personified 
respectively as sun, moon, fire, rain, and wind, are spoken of as 
the doorkeepers of Brahman ; also AB. viii. 28, which ends this 
text in a manner altogether parallel to the ending of Chand. Up., 
where the gydma and gabala are mentioned. One would fain 
look for more information on the Adlakdfija in connection with 
this study. Ihave found but one Vedic passage in addition to 
those above, namely Kaus. Up. ili. 2, where Indra is made to say 
of himself that he killed the Paulomas in the sky and the Kala- 
kaiijyas upon earth. The ritual of the AV. (Kaug. 31. 19) clearly 
conceives of the kdlakdija as spiders, the shape they assumed 
after the final catastrophe : see above. It is to be regretted that 
the relation of the ritual to the hymn is obscure.{ In the Mhbh. 


* Cf. ¢ 
mo ha 


prapadye manasa. 
+ The passage has been treated recently by B6htlingk in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Saxon Academy, Nov. 14, 1890, p. 72 ff. of the 
reprint. 

Only one point more suggests itself in pa eg ngs of the application 
of the hymn to a paksahata. The words sa in this compound may 
possibly stand in some connection with the paksa of the moon : pirva 
or cukla, and apara or krsna. Perhaps the appearance of the moon 
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iii. 12196 ff., Indra, in accordance with the statement of the Kaus. 

Up., comes to the golden city of the Piuloma and Kalakaiijya, 

whom he duly conquers: see Weber, Znd. Stud.i.416 ; Holzmann, 

ZDMG. xxxil. 312 ff. Weber explains both as the ‘ black-haired 

children of a dark mass of clouds.’ It seems to me more likely 
that some manifestation of the starry sky (perhaps the galaxy ?) 
is at the bottom of this conception. But I do not know. 

More important is the question of the relation of the sun and 
moon personified as the two dogs of Yama to that other well- 
known physical view which apparently deals with the dogs simply 
as animals. The principal passage of this sort is RV. x. 14. 10- 
12 = AV. xviii. 2. 11-13 = TA. vi. 3.1, 2. They are alluded to 

_ further more or less explicitly as animals with the qualities of 
animals at RV. i. 29. 3 ; vii. 55. 2-4; AV. v. 30.6; viii.1.9; 2.11; 
10,11; MS. iv. 9.19; TA. iv.29; PGS. i. 16. 24; in a gloka 
which serves as a prayer at the end of the manuscripts of AGS. ;* 
and at HGS. ii. 7.2.¢ It is not impossible to mediate between 
the two conceptions from the point of view of the Brahmanas 
alone. The dogs are destructive agents of death, and day and 
night are also familiarly conceived of as destructive instruments 
of death: e. g. KB. ii. 9 states that day and night are the arms of 
death : atho mrtyor ha va etau vrajabaha yad ahoratre ; at CB. 
x. 4. 3. 1 ff. we have: esa vdi mrtyur yat samvatsarah, esa hi mar- 
tyindim ahoratrabhyam dayuh ksinoti ‘the year is death; by 
means of day and night does it destroy the life of mortals.’ The 
substitution of sun and moon for day and aight would be even 
simpler,f and thus the dogs of Yama would be identified with 
those heavenly bodies. Yet this seems unsatisfactory. The wri- 
ter believes that there has been a superabundance of mythologiz- 
ing on this point. Especially the latest explanation of the two 
dogs, that of J. Ehni, Der Vedische Mythus des Yama, p. 138 ff., 
seems to be devoid of every basis of fact. The explanation there 
offered (p. 139) is that the sdrameydu are two winds, namely the 
west-wind and the south-wind.§ I fail to find a single attribute 
as reported by the Hindus themselves which makes in any way for 
such a mythology. Let us consider but the one point of color, 


in the partial activity of its phases suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing symbolic connection between the paksa of the moon and the paksa- 
a. 

*See Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 296: vaivasvatakule jatdu dvau cyamaca- 
valdu cundu: tabhyam pindo maya datto raksetam pathi main sada. 

+ Especially interesting is this passage: athordma (! for adhordma) 
udumbarah sdrameyo ha dhdvati: samudram iva (! for ava ?) cadkagad 
bibhran niskan ca rukman ca ‘Sarameya, dark below and brown, runs, 
looking down upon the sea, carrying ornaments and gold.’ The verse 
shows notable points of contact with AV. vi. 80 and RV. x. 136. Cf. 

Ap. Gr. vii. 18. 1-4, and its commentary. 

¢ Therefore perhaps the frequent statement in the Brahmanas that the 
sun is death. Thus CB. ii. 3. 3. 7: ya esa tapatitad yad esa mrtyuh. 
wt For earlier explanations see Ehni, ibid, p. 138, note ; Ind. Stud. i. 

; li. 296. 4 
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which appears persistently as an attribute of the dogs: ¢abali, 
at RV. x. 14.10; AV. xviii. 2.11; TA. vi. 3.1; wdumbalau, RY. 
x. 14.12; AV. xviii. 2.13 ; TA, vi. 3.2 ; gydma-gabalau, AV. viii, 
1.9; PGS. i. 16, 24; arjuna and pigaiga, RV. vii. 55.2. Almost 
all these epithets are assembled at HGS. ii. 7.2.4 Who ever 
heard of winds of a certain color? or why should the element of 
color turn up so persistently in the personified form of these 
winds? Ehni exhibits in fact ao better argument than an ety- 
mological one: the sdrameydu are the offspring of saramd, and 
sarama@ contains the root sar ‘go.’ He compares saramd with 
saranyu ‘fleet, mobile,’ used as an epithet of the Maruts at RY. 
i. 62. 4; iii. 32. 5, and assumes that saramd is a goddess of the 
storm, and that therefore her children are also gods of the wind. 

After careful deliberation, I would for my part point out that 
the identity of the two dogs with sun and moon which is clearly 
implied in the Brihmanas seems to account for many qualities 
and statements of them mentioned in the mantras. The color or 
brightness of sun and moon would comport well with their attri- 
butes of color. They are called the messengers of Yama who go 
after people, a very suitable epithet for sun and moon.{ I would 
draw attention especially to the statement ydu te gvdndu yama 
raksitdrdu .... pathirdksi (AV. pathisddi) nredksasau, RV. x. 
14. 11 = AV. xviil. 2. 12 = TA. vi. 3.15; here the epithets rak- 
sitdrdu and pathirdksi are favorable to such a construction, and 
the word nredksas ‘looking upon men’ is a standing epithet of 
sun and moon. Thus, nredksah si'ryah at RV. vii. 60. 2 ; nredk- 
sih pisd at RV. x. 139. 2; savitdram nreiksasam, RV. i. 22. 7; 
ddityisya nredksasah, AV. xiii. 2. 1; adityé nredksasi, AV. x. 3. 
18; soma... . abhavo nredksah, RV. i. 91. 2 ; tvam hi nas 
tanvah soma gopa gitre-gatre nisasdttha nredksah (double enten- 
dre: soma the drink, and soma the moon) ; RV. viii. 48. 9, ete. 
Note also the use of the word as epithet of the stars of the night 
at AV. xix. 47.3: yé te ratri nrgdksaso drastdrah. The entire 
scope of the epithet is well described by Grassmann, Wéorterbuch, 
s.v.: ‘von den gittern am hiiufigsten von der sonne und ihren 
géttern, von Soma (i. e. the moon), und von Agni.’ Above all, the 


+ The epithet asrimukha at MS. iv. 9. 19 ; TA. iv. 29, may also have been 
suggested by the notion of color. I would note here, without being able to 
assign a reason, that in the ritual of the AV. the eight verses —— 
with the three verses which deal with the dogs of Yama have a speci 
designation, seemingly by a word forcolor. At Kauc. 80. 35 (see the An- 
and Kegava ibid.) ; 82. 31; 83. 20, 23; 84.13; Vait. 3/. 24, 
the verses AV. xviii. 2. 11-18 are designated as harini-verses. The verb 
har is always employed in connection with them (harinibhir hareyuh). 
Whether this justifies us in regarding the word harinibhih (sc. rgbhth) 
as meaning ‘verses with which the act of taking is performed,’ or 
whether this represents a punning juxtaposition of harini ‘ yellow’ and 
hr ‘ take,’ I am not in the position to decide. 

t Cf. RV. x. 92. 12: sfiryamdsdé vicdrantd diviksitéd ; and RV. x. 88. 11: 
yada carisni mithundv dbhitam dd it prépacgyan bhivandni vigva, 
which evidently refers to sun and moon. 
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assumption that sun and moon, are implicated in the myth of 
Yama’s dogs relieves us of many apparent inconsistencies in the 
statements concerning them. On the one hand the exhortation 
to the dead, ‘run past the two spotted dogs . . . . straightways ; 
then come to the kindly fathers, who hold high feast with Yama,’ 
suits well the conception of the grdndu divydu, heavenly dogs 
who are suspended in the sky (RV. x. 14.10). On the other 
hand, by the easiest change of mental attitude the same two dogs 
are the protectors who guard the way, and look upon men (favor- 
ably: this implication is always contained in nycdksah), are 
ordered by Yama to take charge of the dead, atid to furnish them 
prosperity and health (RV. x.14.11). Again, by an equally 
simple shift of position, sun and moon move among men as the 
messengers of death; by day and by night men perish while 
these heavenly bodies alternate in their presence among men.* 
This furnishes the terrible side of their nature (RV. x. 14. 12). 
For me at least the verses when viewed in this light have become 
fuller in meaning and more consistent in their relation to one 
another, and if this view stands we are saved the problematic 
assumption that the conception of the gvdndu dirydu in AY. vi. 
80 and the Brihmanas represents an essentially novel develop- 
ment, totally foreign to the principal passage which describes 
them, RV. x. 14. 10-12. 


I add a summary of the preceding investigation. At AV. vi. 
80 a ‘heavenly dog, divyah ¢vd, is mentioned who flies through 
the air and looks down upon all beings. Allusion is made in this 
toa legend reported in the Brihmanas, according to which two 
heavenly dogs, formerly Asuras, managed to ascend the heavens 
and to gain there a permanent foothold. The Maitriyani-samhita 
states explicitly that these same two dogs are the dogs of Yama. 
Further the two dogs of Yama, either under their collective name 
of yamagva or separately designated as gydma (or ¢ydra) and 
gabala, are constantly identified in the Brahmanas with day and 
night, and once in the Catapatha-brihmana the moon is styled 
‘the heavenly dog who looks down upon the cattle.” The con- 
clusion derived from all these statements is that in the Atharvan 
and the Brahmanas the two dogs of Yama are familiarly identitied 
with the sun and the moon. 

This result is then brought to bear upon the reports on the two 
dogs of Yama in the hymns themselves, especially the very inter- 
esting passage RV. x. 14. 10-12, and the corresponding passages 
in other collections of mantras. It is shown that the apparently 


* In this connection RV. i. 29. 5 is very noteworthy: ni svdpayd mi- 
thiidy’¢a (Say. yamadiitydu) sastam dbudhyamdne * put to sleep the two 
(female messengers of Yama) who are visible by turns: let them sleep 
without waking.’ The epithet mithidr’¢d fits sun and moon admirably. 
But why should they be feminine? The Pet. Lex. refers the epithet to 
day and night. 
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conflicting attributes which are bestowed upon them in the hymns 
are best separately accounted for and harmonized with one an- 
other by the aid of this very explanation ; every statement in 
these much-discussed stanzas falls naturally into line with the 
other, and the passage seems to be freed from nearly every 
serious difficulty. : 


Ill. Tae Marriace or Saranyu, Tvastar’s Dauanrer. 


In venturing to add one more to the many essays* on the nar- 
rative of Saranyii’s conjugal exploits as recorded at RV. x. 17. 1, 
2, my justification is that I come to the task armed with a theory 
which I hope will gain general, if not universal, assent as soon as 
it is applied to the instance in hand. The passage, according to 
my view, belongs to the class of Vedic literary endeavors which 
are styled in the Vedas themselves brahimodya or brahmavadya ; 
it is a riddle or charade, not, as has hitherto been held, either a 
fragment, or a story of a form so condensed as to be foreign to 
Indian habits of narration. 

The brahmodya occur in the majority of Vedic works : e. g., at 
RV. i. 164 = AV. ix. 9 and 10; VS. xxiii. 9-12; 49-52; 61-62; 
TS. vii. 4.18; AB. v.25; QB. xiii. 2. 6. 9-17; 5. 2. 11-21; AQS. 
viii. 13, 18, 14; x. 9. 1-3; OOS. xvi. 4-6; Vait. 37. 1ff.; 38. 5 
LQS. ix. 10. 9ff.; KOS. xx. 7.11; Ap. Gr. xx. 19. They differ 
somewhat in character and structure: sometimes, as at RV. i. 
164, 34, 35, the question is stated in a full verse followed by an 
equally explicit answer ; sometimes, as at AB. vy. 25 (15 ff.), the 
riddle is put categorically and concisely, not in the form of a 
question ;+ the answer again follows. Again, frequently only the 
question is put in the form either of a categorical statement or 
of an interrogation, the answer either being too obvious or being 
withheld in order to impart additional interest and mystery to 
the riddle. Of this sort is RY. viii. 29, and i. 164, excepting 
vv. 34, 35. Finally, at AQS. viii. 13. 14 and AB. v. 25 (23), there 
is a brahmodya—as the texts explicitly state—which contains only 
answers to a question which is presupposed and easily supplied.} 


* The literature on the subject, consisting of translations, commer- 
taries, and mythological explanations, is very extensive : see Muir, OST. 
v. 227-9; Kuhn in KZ. i. 440 ff.; Roth in ZDMG., iv. 425; L. Myriantheus, 
Die Agvins, pp- 1-4; Max Miller, Lectures, Second Series, no. xi. p. 
501 ff., American edition of 1865, = p. 528 ff., English edition of 1873; 
A. Bergaigne, La Religion Védique, ii. 318, 506; Grassmann, Translation, 
ii. 466; Ludwig, Rig- Veda, ii. 432 ; iii. 332 ff.; v. 391 ff.; Lanman, Reader, 

. 881; Weber, Ind. Stud. xvii. 310 ff.; Ehni, Der vedische Mythus des 

‘ama, p. 16 ff. 

tanndda ca’nnapatni cd *nndda tad agnir annapatni tad ddityah 
‘eater of food and mistress of food. The eater of food is Agni; the 
mistress of food is Aditya.’ 

t Cf. on this entire subject Haug, Vedische Rithselfragen und Rathsel- 
spriiche, Transactions of the Munich Academy, 1875, p. 7 ff. of the 
reprint ; Ludwig, Rig- Veda, iii. 390 ff. 
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The text of the passage in question is as follows: twdstd du- 
hitré vahatim krnoti "dan vigvam bhiivanan sdm eti: 
yamisya mata paryuhydmaind mahé jayd vivasvato nandga, 
dpa amitim martyebhyah krtvi savarnam adadur vivas- 
vate: utd gvindy abharad ydt tad dsid djahad u dvd mithund 
saranytth. The two stanzas occur also at AV. xviii. 1. 53; 2. 33, 
with unimportant variants ; stanza 1a, is worked up secondarily 
at AV. iii. 31. 5, and will be discussed carefully below (p. 182). 

We translate as follows, reserving the justification of our ren- 
dering for the sequel: ‘“Tvastar is instituting a marriage- 
pageant for his daughter ”—at this news (all the people of) this 
earth come together. Yama’s mother, while being married, the 
wife of mighty Vivasvant, disappeared. They hid away the 
immortal woman from the mortals ; making a sdvarid (a like one, 
double entendre: one like Saranyii in appearance, and like Vivas- 
vant in character, or caste), they gave her to Vivasvant. More- 
over, when that had taken place,* she bore (? carried) the two 
Acvins ; she abandoned, you know, two pairs—Saranyi.’ Many 
are the points which characterize this composition as a brahmodya. 

1. It may be divided naturally into two parts. The answer is 
embraced in the one last word, saranyih ; the riddle is posited in 
the form of a categorical statement, which stands for the ques- 
tion. The name to be guessed is suggested seven times in the 
riddle, each suggestion presenting a different attribute or aspect 
of Saranyai: the daughter of 'Tvastar ; the mother of Yama ; 
ce. the wife of Vivasvant ; ¢. the immortal (who was in some sort 
of touch with mortals); e. she for whom a double was made in 
her image ; f. the mother (?) of the Agvins ; g. the divinity who 
abandoned two pairs of twins. We should have put the riddle 
somewhat as follows: ‘ Who is the daughter of Tvastar, the 
mother of Yama, the wife of Vivasvant, ete., etc.? Answer: 
Saranyi.” We can feel that the very multiplicity of striking and 
conflicting events in her history would challenge to their embodi- 
ment in the epitome of a brahmodya. 

2, Several expressions are evidently intended to veil the sense 
of the statements prior to the answer. Thus the palpable prolep- 
sis contained in yamdsya mat? paryuhydmand ‘the mother of 
Yama while being married’: she was not the mother of Yama at 
the time, but became so afterwards. The omission of the subject 
of stanza 2 a,b, namely the gods, is an obscurity which could have 
been so easily remedied by the small word devdh as to render it 
likely that the author of the riddle intended the hearer or reader 
to gather it from the expression amr'tdm mdrtyebhyah, which 
Was sure to yield it after some thought. Our translation above 
indicates that we regard the expression sévarndm as conveying a 
double meaning, a fitting element in a riddle. 


* Or, perhaps better, ‘ what that was: i. e. that creature, whatever it 
was, into which she had changed ; it is left to the hearer to guess from 
the context that it was a mare. 
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3. Above all, there is something in the style which can be ae- 
counted for on no other theory, It abounds in ellipses : so, for 
example, it is not stated directly at all whom Tvastar’s daughter 
marries after stanza la, ; in st. 1¢,d, we find her in full swing 
in the very midst of her marital career, At st. 2 @ no reason is 
assigned for the hiding away of Saranyii; at 2¢ no account is 
given of how she bore(?) the Agvins, Other points might be 
added, The whole, moreover, to our feeling, is pervaded too by an 
air of playfulness,* which cannot be fastened upon any single word 
or expression, but is felt more and more keenly after each reading, 

If our theory is correct, it will affect materially our attitude 
towards the later versions of Saranyi’s life-story. One can 
scarcely doubt that a legend which had become so firmly seated 
in the popular mind as to be deemed fitting material for a riddle 
would in the main be reported correctly in the ¢tihdsa-literature, 
This does not of course exclude such inevitable embellishments eér 
omissions as are almost certain to modify the story on its passage 
from mouth to mouth. Yaiska in the Nirukta xii. 10 (dé@ivata- 
kinda vi.), and Qaunaka in the Brhaddevata vi. 33, reported by 
Sfiyana at RY. vii. 72. 2, narrate the itihdsa corresponding to the 
bruhmodya ; my complaint is that, though they present some 
points more fully than the latter, they omit many motifs which 
can be, as I believe, read with a good deal of certainty between 
the lines, Yaska, commenting on x. 17. 2, says: ‘In reference to 
this (stanza) an #tihdse is told. Tvastar’s daughter Saranyii gave 
birth to twins from Vivasvant (the sun), She, putting in her 
place another female, a savarnd, taking on the form of a mare, 
fled forth. Vivasvant, correspondingly taking on the form of a 
horse, followed her and coupled with her. From that were born 
the two Agvins (the ‘Horse-men’), Of the savarnd was born 
Manu. Such is the meaning of this stanza.’ Qaunaka’s version is 
as follows : 


abhavad mithunam tvastuh saranyith trigivah saha: 
sa vdi saranyanm prayachat svayam eva vivasvate. 
tatah saranyvdin jate te yamayamydu vivasvatah : 
tiv upy ubhiu yamdv eva hy astam yamyd ca vai yamah, 
srstvd bhartuh paroksam tu saranyth sadrgim striyam : 
niksipya mithundu tasyam agva bhitvd pracakrame. 
avijidndd vivasvans tu tasyam ajanayad manum: 

rajarsir asit sa manur vivasvdn iva tejasa. 

su vijndyd pakrantam tain saranyim dtmarapinim: 


* We may however question whether any suggestion of humor was 
conveyed to the Hindus themselves by any of these literary perform- 
ances. They were in all probability ‘quizzes,’ which the priests prac- 
tised at great well-endowed sacrifices, intended to exhibit before the 
liberal yajamdna the extent of their theological learning, and thus their 

wer to understand the management and meaning of the sacrifice. 
We must remember in this connection the ever-recurring expressions 
ya evan veda and ya evan vidvan, etc. 
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tvastrim prati jagima "cu vaji bhited salaksanah. 
saranyis tu vivasvantam vijiaya hayariipinam : 
maithundyo "pacakrama tam sa tatra ”ruroha sah... . 
tat kumardu sambabhivatuh . . . ydu stutdv agvindy api. 


‘Tvastar had twin children, (a daughter) Saranyd, and (a son) 
Trigiras. He of his own accord gave Saranyi in marriage to 
Vivasvant. Then Saranyi bare to Vivasvant Yama and Yami. 
These two were also twins. Without the knowledge of her hus- 
band she created a woman like herself, foisted her twin-children 
upon her, and, turning herself into a mare, fled. Vivasvant then 
in ignorance begot on this (female who was left) Manu, a rdjarsi 
like Vivasvant in glory. But, discovering that the real Saranya 
had gone away, he quickly followed the daughter of Tvastar, 
having assumed the form of a horse with qualities corresponding 
to hers. Recognizing him in that form, she approached him with 
the desire of intercourse, which he there gratified.... From 
this act sprang the two Kumiaras, . . . who are known as Horse- 
men.’ The story is told again upon essentially the same lines in 
the Harivanga, 545 ff., in the Samvavijaya 12 (Weber, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner Akademie, Jan, 19, 1880, p. 72), in the Vis- 
nupurina iii. 2:* the versions there given are well calculated to 
confirm the belief that a fairly well defined single story underlies 
every report which has come down to our times. 

Turning now to a more detailed analysis of the brahmodya, the 
first point that claims our attention is the unusual character of 
the marriage of Saranyi. The words iddm vigvam bhiivanam 
sim eti seem to me capable of but one construction, namely that 
the whole world, not only the gods but notably also such inhab- 
itants of the earth as were then in existence, were admitted as 
wooers for the hand of the lady. We might be tempted to sup- 
pose that a svayamvara ‘a self-choice marriage’ (cf. Pischel, 
Vedische Studien i. 16 ff.) is indicated, but for the explicit state- 
ment of the Brhaddevata: ‘T'vastar of his own accord gave Sa- 
ranyai to Vivasvant.t The statement is significant, and not to be 
taken lightly, as it accords well with the unusual circumstance 
that he gave his daughter not to a god but toa mortal. For in 
this story Vivasvant and the twins Yama and Yami which he 
begot with Saranya are, I believe, designated as mortals (mdér- 
tyebhyah, st. 2).[ We may assume with a good deal of certainty, 


* Cf. also Mark. Pur: Ixxvii. 1 ff.; ci. 1 ff.; Bhag. Pur. vi. 6. 38 ff.; viii. 
13.8; ix, 1. 11; Narada’s Paficaratra, i. 4. 85. 
+ Cf. the statement at AB. iv. 7, which evidently comes from a similar 
ere of conceptions: prajdpatir vai somaya rajiie duhitaram 
t. Similarly KB. xviii. 1. Cf. also TS ii. 3. 5.1; Kath. xi. 3; TB. 
ii. 3. 10. 1. All these rest on the foundation of conceptions which are 
worked up in mantra-form in the stiryd-sikta, RV. x. 85 (cf. especially 
stanzas 9, 13, 40). 
t In fact, if we desire exact consistency from the legend, there are at 
that time no other mortals in existence, inasmuch as Manu is not as 
yet begotten. 
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as the sequel will show, that Saranyi herself either objected to 
the alliance or at least was indifferent to it. 

The character of Vivasvant as a mortal, or at least as a divinity 
with a not unblemished escutcheon, forms the dramatic motif of 
the story. His designation here as a mdrtya is supported by the 
designation of his son Manu as a rdjarsi in the Brhaddevata, as 
also at Mahabh. iii. 12747.* At TS. vi. 5. 6. 2, it is stated ex- 
plicitly that men are the offspring of Vivasvant : ¢dto vivasvan 
ddityd ‘jayata, tisya vd iydm praja yin manusy@h. Especially 
interesting is the legend about Aditi and her eight sons, which is 
indicated at RV. x. 72. 8, 9, and expanded at QB. iii. 1. 3. 3 ff. It 
is told with the evident intention of showing that Vivasvant, 
though called dditya, is yet of a rank and quality very different 
from that of the orthodox seven Adityas, inasmuch as the race of 
man is descended from him.¢ All this is in accord with the char- 
acter of Vivasvant in the myth from the start. I do not hesitate 
to identify the epithet mdrtya as assigned to Vivasvant and 
Yama with mashyd of the Avestan myth; at Yagna ix. 3, 4 
Vivanhio is spoken of expressly as the first mortal (paoiryd 
mashyd); at ix. 6,7, Yima is stated to be the second mortal 
bityd mashyo). Whatever may be the genetic development of 
the myths concerning these divine personalities—a question with 
which we are here not directly concerned—there is present at 
some stage, probably a very early one, the notion that they were 
men, the first men. In the Avesta and in the Persian literature 
Vivanhio (Pers. Vaivendshehan, Janbekhan, or Anudshihan: 
ZDMG. iv. p. 422) is always a mythical king, there being no 
longer any trace of naturalistic conceptions in connection with 
him. In the mantras the naturalistic side (vivasvant, the shining 
sun) is altogether prominent ; the anthropomorphic side is in fact 
represented most clearly and expressly by the passage here under 
discussion. But as king Yama is the first mortal (AV. xviii. 3. 


*In Madhusiidana Sarasvati’s gloss on Bhagavadgité iv. 1, Manu is 
also called a ksatriya : see Muir, OST. i. 508, 

+ RV. x. 72. 8, 9 we translate: ‘with seven of the eight sons which 
were born from Aditi she (Aditi) went to the gods; Martanda (Vivas- 
vant) she threw aside. With seven sons Aditi came to the race of old; 
but Martanda she brought to beget (the race of man), and on the other 
hand to death again (and again?).’ The legend at CB. iii. 1. 3. 3 ff. is 
as follows: ‘Now Aditi had eight sons. But those that are called ‘the 
gods, the Adityas’ (note the implication that Martanda is not a god) were 
seven ; for the oy Martanda, she brought forth unformed ; he was 
a mere heap, as high as broad, some say of the sizeof aman. Then the 
gods, the Adityas, saying ‘‘ What was born after us let it not be in 
vain ; come, let us fashion it,” fashioned him as man is fashioned. The 
flesh which they cut off and threw down became the elephant (‘he with 
the hand, or trunk’: note again the allusion to man); hence they say 
that one must not accept as a gift an elephant, since the elephant has 
sprung from man. Now he whom they had thus fashioned was Vivas- 
vant, the sun (Aditya). Of him came these creatures.’ Cf. Muir, OST. 
iv.2 14; v.50, note; Eggeling, SBE. xxvi. 12ff. Cf. also AV. viii. 9. 21; 
TA. i. 13, 2, 3; TS. vi. 5. 6.1; Hariv. 546 ff. ; 
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13; RV. x. 14. 2; 135.1), it is likely a fortiort that a similar 
view of the character of his father Vivasvant must have existed 
by the side of the unquestionably well-established naturalistic 
foundation of the divinity. His human character appears even 
more clearly in the circumstance that Manu, ‘the man’ (cf. RV. 
i. 80. 16; 112. 16; TS. ili. 1. 9.4; OB. i. 8. 1. 1ff.), the progeni- 
tor of the present race of men, is very early regarded as his son : 
maindiu vivasvati, RY. viii. 52.1 (Valakh. 4. 1); mdnur vdivas- 
vatih, AV. viii. 10. 24. (ef. Nir. xii. 10; QB. xiii. 4. 3. 3, ete., 
below). The human element in Vivasvant’s character manifests 
itself also directly in his connection with all sorts of sacrificial 
acts, especially the composition and promotion of prayers at the 
.soma-sacrifice. At RV. ix. 99. 2 the pious thoughts of Vivasvant 
(the soma-hymn) urge the flow of the yellow soma: yddi vivds- 
vato dhiyo hari hinvanti ydtave: cf. also i. 139. 13; ix. 14.5 
(soma cleaned by Vivasvant’s fingers), At viii. 6. 39 Indra is 
urged to take delight in the thought or invention of Vivasvant, 
i. e. either in his hymn or in the (soma-) sacrifice which he has 
devised : (indra) mdtsva vivasvato mati.* Similarly i. 46. 13. 
The expression sddane vivdsvatah ‘at the seat of Vivasvant’ 
(RV. i. 53. 1; iii, 34.7; 51.3; x 12.7; 75.1) means in plain 
language ‘in the place where the (soma-) sacrifice is performed, 
where the soma-songs are sung’: see Grassmann s, v. vivdsvat, 3 ; 
Ludwig, Rig- Veda v.77; Ehni, Yama, p. 38, all of whom fol- 
low Siyana’s rather bald rendering of vivdsvatah by yajamanasya. 
Vivasvant is the typical sacrificer, and it is perhaps not accidental 
that Indra is the divinity to whom honor is shown most frequently 
at the seat of Vivasvant, since the sacrifice of Vivasvant and 
Vivanhio is the soma,{ and the soma is Indra’s drink. Thus, i. 
53.1: mahé bhardamahe gira indraya sddane vivdsvatah ; 
iii. 34.7: vivdsvatah sddane asya (sc. indrasya) tani vipra uk- 
thébhih kavdyo grnanti; and iii. 51,3: mdro... . vivdsvatah 
sidana @ hi pipriyé. At any rate, the supposition that the an- 
thropomorphic Vivasvant may be viewed as a mortal in a story of 
evident cosmogonic character seems to be plausible, and the de- 
velopment of the story, according to our view, will tend to show 
that it furnishes the only possible explanation of the word mdr- 
tyebhyah in our passage. 

Saranyi presents Vivasvant with the twins Yama and Yami, 
but after this the feeling that she is the victim of a mésalliance 
gains ground more and more. The poet at Harivaiga 547 has a 
true sense of the situation when he says : bhartrripena na ’tusyad 
ripayduvanacdlini§ ‘Saranyi, endowed with beauty and youth, 


*Sayana: paricaranavato yajamdnasya matyd. 
+ Cf. Pischel, Vedische Studien, i. 241 ff. 
t vivahhdo mdm (sc. haomem) paoiryé mashyéd . . . hunuta, Yasna ix. 
4: ef. also VS. viii. 5. a 

i, Mark. Pur. Ixxvii. 23: stryatdpam anichanti tejasas tasya 
yati. 
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took no delight in the form of her husband.’ Possibly the story 
aims to convey a more special form of Saranyii’s dissatisfaction, 
which peeps out not only in her abandonment of her husband, 
but more clearly in her metamorphosis into a mare: Vivasvant in 
his human capacity may have failed to satisfy the instincts of the 
goddess, which were probably laid out on too large a scale for 
his mortal capacities.* Without desiring to imply any genetic 
connection, we may bear in mind the prevalence of similar fea- 
tures in ancient novel-literature : e. g. in the story of Pasiphaé 
and in the 6vos of Lucian. 

At any rate, we need not hesitate to regard Saranyii’s metamor- 
phosis into a mare as an integral part of the story, even if the 
motive assigned turns out to be foreign to it; our theory that 
the version of the Rig-Veda 1s a brahmodya makes it more than 
natural that her change into a mare (agv@) be left to be inferred 

from the designation of her second pair of twins as ‘ the horsemen 
agvin). 
( The course of the story accordingly is as follows: Since Saranyi 
does not approve of her husband, she makes her escape (nan- 
aga), and betakes herself to the gods, her natural associates, living 
there as a mare for the reasons indicated above. By the aid of 
the gods she lived there unknown to Vivasvant and her children 
by him. Therefore it is said that the gods hid away the im- 
mortal woman from her mortal relatives. To make her securer 
in her changed circumstances, they. devise the sdévarnd, which 
we have interpreted above as involving an intentional double 
sense: ‘one like herself’ and also ‘one like (Vivasvant) in char- 
acter or class.’ For the latter use of the word vdrna ef. dasa 
vdrnam at RV. ii. 12.4 ; dryaie virnam at RV. iii. 34. 9 asuryam 
vadrnam at RV. ix. 71.2; TB.i. 4.7.1; AB. vi. 36.15. At RV.i. 
104, 2 men speak of their varna, saying: té (sc. deviso) na a 
vaksan suvitdya varnam ‘may the gods lead our kind to prosper- 
ity.’ At Gaut. xxviii. 40 and Ap. Dh. Si. ii. 13.1; 27. 11 savarnd 
is ‘a woman of the same caste.’ Ydiska, Caiunaka, and the later 
versions further report unanimously that the sévarnd (chayd she is 


* The assumption of animal shapes on the part of the male and female 
ge ces in early cosmogonic stories is known elsewhere. At AB. iii. 

, Prajapati, intending to cohabit with his daughter Dyu or Usas, 
changes to a buck, while she becomes a female deer: taém reyo bhitva 
rohitam bhitém abhydit. At CB. xiv. 4. 2. 6ff. the female principle 
appears successively in the form of cow, mare, she-ass, she-goat, etc.; 
the male as bull, stallion, he-ass, goat, etc. So also PB. xi. 3. 5; agvo 
vai bhitvad prajdpatih prajad asrjata; and CB. xiv. 1. 3. 25: ‘thou 
(O earth) art the horse of Manu; for she, having become a mare, car- 
ried Manu; he is her husband, Prajapati.’ Cf. also VS. xxxvii. 12. 
Here also there seems to be a choice of animals of recognized produc- 
tivity. We may note in this connection that at RV. x. 68. 11 the 
heavens are compared with a horse, and at RV. x. 73. 10 Agni is said to 
be descended from a horse, which perhaps again is the heavens. Cf. also 
RV. ii. 35. 6, and Sayana ibid.; CB. v. 1.4.5; vii. 5. 2.18: here the 
lightning is a horse descended from the waters, or the clouds. 
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ealled in VP., ete.; savijid in Hariv., ete.) gave birth to Manu, 
thus establishing Manu as a brother of Yama. ‘This, of course, 
harmonizes the statement at RV. viii. 52. 1 (Valakh. 4. 1); AV. 
viii. 10. 24, that Manu was the son of Vivasvant, with that other 
more common one that Yama is the son of the same father. Now 
we must not fail to note that nevertheless Manu and Yama are 
scarcely ever mentioned together in the sasihitds—at least, so far as 
we are able to find with the means at our control. In fact, AV. 
viii. 10. 23, 24, where it is stated rather loosely that Yama and 
Manu were the calves of the virdj, is the only passage, and that 
too of evident brdimana-character, of this sort in the saiihitds. 
The statements there are: tdsyd (sc. virdjah) yamé raja vatsd 
_@sit; . tdsya manur vaivasvatéd vatsd asit. Nor are Yama 
and Manu associated frequently or intimately in the Brihmanas 
and Sitras. At AB. they occur together in the abhisecaniya- 
stanza: ydbhir indram abhyasiicat prajaipatih somam rajanai 
varunam yamam manum tabhir adbhir abhisinceami team aham, 
ete. At OB. xiii. 4. 3.3-5 ; OOS. xvi. 2. 1-5 ; AQS. x. 7. 1-2, we 
have the statement, first, that Manu Viivasvata is the ruler of 
men ; second, that Yama Viivasvata is the ruler of the manes 
(manur vdivasvato raja tasya manusyd vigah ... . yamo vdi- 
vasvato raja tasya pitaro vigah); this certainly implies that Manu 
and Yama are viewed as the children of the same father Vivas- 
vant, and that they are both intimately connected with the races 
of mortal man : ef. Mahabh. i. 3137, where this is stated explicitly. 
At TS. vi. 5. 6. 2 we have the incidental statement that the race 
of man is descended from Vivasvant: tdto vivasvdn Adityod ‘jay- 
ata, tisya vii iydm prajd yan manusy@h ; this naturally points 
to Manu as the intermediate progenitor. Of far greater impor- 
tance in determining the antiquity of the fable of Manu’s descent 
from the sdévarnd is the ddnastuti at RV. x. 62. 8-11, in which a 
manu sivarni or sdvarnyd is praised for his generosity to the 
poet. Grassmann in his lexicon and in his translation renders the 
word mdnu by ‘man,’ and quietly assumes that s#varni and sd- 
varnyd are descendants of a man savarna : ‘savarna-spross.”* Lud- 
wig in his translation ii. 390 rather inconsistently translates mdnu 
in st. 8 as a proper name, in st. 11 by ‘man,’ but at any rate he 
recognizes here, as also in iii. 165-6 ; v. 308, the existence of one 
Manu Savarni or Sivarnya.t The passages of importance for our 
theme are the following : pré nindmjayatam ayam manus tékme 
‘va rohatu (st. 8 a,b); savarnydsya vi sindhur iva paprathe 


* The Pet. Lex. also has assumed this derivation for these two words, 
and Muir OST. i’. 17, note. also fails to recognize the early existence 
of a Manu Savarni and his relation to the sévarnd of our passage. 

+ Manu Savarni is the very designation under which the son of the 
chaydé is known to the compilers of the Vigsnu-purana (iii. 2), of the Bhag. 
Pur. (vi. 6. 39), and of the Mark. Pur. (106. 14); also at Simvavijaya 12. 16 
(Weber ibid. p. 721) the son of Sarhjiia is called Savarni. 
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(st. 9¢,d); sahasradi gramanir md risan mdnuh (st. 11 a);* sd- 
varner devih pra tiranty dyuh (st. 11¢). We may it as 
certain that such a person as savarna (masc.) never existed in 
Indian literature,t and it is rather remarkable that all the author- 
ities have overlooked the evident relation of the patronymies to 
the sdvarnd of our riddle. The fact that some family of Miana- 
vas} had this patronymic vouches for the existence of an original 
Manu Sivarni, and points to this fable no less than the patrony- 
mic vdivasvatd which is elsewhere applied to Manu. We need 
therefore not hesitate to regard the introduction of Manu in the 
later versions as an originally integral part of the story. 

The remainder of the story is that Vlenseent, becoming aware 
of the imposition which Saranyi had practiced upon hin, also 
assumed the form of a horse, ‘with qualities corresponding to 
hers (salaksanah, as Gaunaka remarks significantly).’ And Sar- 
anyii ‘approached him with the desire of sexual connection, which 
he gratified’ (ibid.). From this sprang the ‘Horsemen.’ The 
foundation for this part of the story is laid securely in the pas- 
sages from the Brihmanas cited in the foot-note on p. 178 ; indeed, 
Vivasvant’s pursuit is from the point of view of these legends the 
inevitable consequence of Saranyi’s flight. Likewise the origin 
of the Agvins from the intercourse of the metamorphosed pair, 
though it is reported in no other connection, must almost cer- 
tainly have suggested itself in connection with their name (agvin: 
agva), from the very existence of this line of conceptions, And 
there is positively no ground for insisting that this suggestion did 
not come, or could not have come, even during the earliest period 
of the composition of the mantras. || 

We have thus endeavored to place the legend out of which the 
riddle at RV. x. 17. 12 was extracted upon the broad ground of 
Vedic conceptions in general, and we Selleve the claim not an 


* Cf. TB. i. 1. 4. 8; manos tva gramanyo vratapate vraténd "dadhami 
ti vadigyasya. This passage shows conclusively that mdnu in these pas- 
sages is to be regarded as a proper name. 

+ For a suggestion which. deals with a possible bahuvrihi adjective 
savarna see below, p. 187, note §. 

t Cf. the refrain at stanzas 1-4 of this hymn: prati grbhnita mana- 
vam sumedhasah ‘ receive kindly, O ye wise (gods), the Manava.’ : 

§$ At RV. viii. 51. 1 (Valakh. 1. 3) s@svarani occurs as a patronymic 
of Manu, and I would see in this a corruption of sdévarni, brought about 
by the coexistence of the name of a poet samvdrana v. 33. 10 (cf. the 
Anukramani, which ascribes this hymn to Sativarana Prajapatya). This 
view is supported by the mention in the next hymn, viii. 52. 1 (Valakh. 
1. 4), of Manu Vaivasvata. The two hymns open respectively as fol- 
lows : ydthd mdndu s&irvarandu s6mam indra ’pibah sutdm (viii. 51. 1), 
and mdndu vivasvati ¢akra *pibah sutdm (viii. 52.1). If 
our conjecture is correct, we have here the nearest approach to a sys- 
tematic statement harmonizing Manu’s genealogy with the story of the 
sdvarnd. 

| Indeed, Adalbert Kuhn at KZ. i. 450 ff. pleads that the Agvins, whom 
he identifies with Agni and Indra, are so called because they are 
descended from the heavens personified as a horse ; cf. note ¢ on p. 178. 
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exorbitant one that no important feature of the legend is wanting 
in support from that source. As the chief difficulty in the way of 
such an interpretation has been regarded the existence of a some- 
what related cycle of conceptions which presents the original cos- 
mic principle in the act of creating the inhabitants of the universe 
by incestuous intercourse with his own daughter. Thus the 
question has arisen in the minds of the interpreters whether the 
marriage alluded to in the riddle does not refer to the connection 
of Tvastar with his own daughter ; this would lead to the identi- 
fication of Tvastar and Vivasvant at RV. x. 17. 1.* I believe 
however that the decisive moment in this question can be found 
in the language of the two kinds of stories ; the stories of Praja- 
pati’s incest with his daughter exhibit an utter absence of all the 
technical words indicative of Vedic marriage rites ; the stories of 
the marriage of Prajipati’s daughter almost always exhibit them. 
Thus, as regards the latter kind, we have e. g. at AB. iv. 7. 1 
the expressions pradyachat (cf. ddadat at RV. x. 85. 9, and pitra 
prattam ddaya, PGS. i. 4. 15), vardh, and vahatum ; at KB, xviii. 
1 we have prayachat and uhyamdndydah (cf. vahatim uhyama- 
nam at AV. xiv. 2. 9, and pdry avahan at RV. x. 85. 38); at TS. ii. 
3.5. 1 we have adadat. The passages portraying the cosmic incest 
do not present a single allusion to wedding-rites, Thus, RV. x. 
61. 7: pita ydt sviam duhitdram adhiskdn, etc. (cf. also the pre- 
ceding two stanzas, 5, 6); AB. iii. 33. 1: prajdpatir vai svdam 
duhitaram abhyadhyayat .... tamrgyo bhited rohitam bhi- 
tam abhydit tam devd apagyann akrtam vdi prajapatih karoti’ti ; 
QB. i. 7. 4. 1: prajdpatir ha vai svam duhitaram abhidadhyau 
. mithuny enayad syam iti tia sambabhiva tad vai deva- 
nam aga asa (cf. also ibid. ii. 1. 2. 9); PB. viii. 2. 10: prajdpatir 
usasam adhydit svam duhitaram.t The absence of the tinkle of 
the marriage-bells is painfully noticeable in all these passages, 
and there can be no doubt that the words vahatim and paryuhyd- 
mind at RV. x.17. 1 stamp the passage as one of the former 
kind, in which the daughter is properly married to a stranger. It 
is entirely contrary to the spirit of the incestuous passages that 
there should be a marriage-gathering (vahati%) and a bride 
(paryuhydmand@) in connection with the illicit act. So far as the 
sage now under discussion is concerned, we may note also that 
in stanza | the active Arnoti, not the middle Arnute, is employed. 
This in itself is sufficient evidence that Tvastar is not the one who 
is espousing Saranyi. 
At AV. iii. 31. 5 the first half of the stanza RV. x. 17. 1 occurs 
in a variant form ; upon this in the main Weber bases his argu- 


* Cf. especially the acute exposition of this view by Professor Weber 
in Ind. Stud. xvii. 310ff. A similar view was advanced by Ad. Kuhn 
thirty years ago, KZ. i.448. See also Bergaigne, La Religion 

ique, ii. 318. 

+ Cf. also the version of this legend from the Matsya-purana iii. 32 ff., 

reported by Muir OST. i. 108 ff. 
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mentation in favor of regarding the stanza as belonging to the 
circle of conceptions about cosmic incest. His argument calls for 
a careful consideration. The stanza is as follows: 


tvdstd duhitré vahatim yunakti vigvam bhiivanan vi 
yati: 
vy sdrvena papmind vi ydksmend sdm dyusa, 


The second half of the stanza is a refrain which is repeated 
with every one of the 11 stanzas of the hymn. The general char- 
acter of the hymn is perfectly evident: in the Ganamiala 6 (ef, 
Kaug. 30. 17, note) the hymn is grouped along with AV. iv. 33 
and vi. 21 as one designed for the purpose of destroying evil 
(papmahda).* More precisely, the hymn is intended, as the re- 
frain clearly shows, not only.to remove evil (vt . . . papmdna vi 
ydksmena), but also to bring life oe dyust).t Thus the hymn 
is divided into two parts, leaving the refrain out of the question : 
sts. 1-4, which pray for and emphasize separation from evil; 
sts. 6-11, which contain prayers for endowment or junction with 
life. In stanzas 1-4 the preposition v7 with the verb urtt either 
expressed or understood in the sense of ‘turn away’ is the key- 
word ; in stanzas 6-11 the preposition sd#m with roots dha and ir, 
either expressed or understood, in the sense of ‘endow, join to,’ is 
the leading word. Now the stanza under discussion (5) stands 
between these two unambiguous divisions, and the question arises 
which it belongs to. Weber unhesitatingly takes the view that 
st. 5 belongs to the first part: “ Die vv. 3. 4 enthalten Belege fiir 
griindliche Scheidung ; . . . . es muss somit auch unser Vers hie 
einen ihnlichen Inkalt haben (p.310).” Accordingly he translates : 
“ Tvastar schirrt der Tochter den Hochzeitzug an darob ; stob die 
ganze Welt auseinander” (ibid.). And on p, 312 he says that the 
verse certainly exhibits horror of the vahatu which Tvastar ar- 
ranges, because it involves a sin (papa). If our observation 
above that the passages describing cosmic incest are totally de- 
void of technical marriage-words is of value, then we may ask for 
the reasons which have led Weber to a conclusion diametrically 
opposed to this consideration. Cannot stanza 5 belong to the 
class which deal with the positive side of the hymn : endowment 
with life, etc.2 Weber does not state the reasons which have 
brought about his conclusion ; I fail to see any other than the 
occurrence of the word v7 in the stanza in question. This, to be 
sure, renders it externally more similar to sts, 1-4 than to 6-11; 
but the similarity is simply external. The verb vi ydti, no matter 


* Cf. also the statement of the Anukramani: . . . pdpmahddevatyam 
. . . brahmd ‘nena siiktena mantroktan devin papmaghno ‘stdut. 

+ Accordingly the hymn is also rubricated at Kaug. 58. 3 in a list of 
hymns intended for (friendly) greeting ; this list coincides largely with 
the dyusyagana, Ganamaila 4 (cf. Kauc. 54, 11, note), although the latter 
does not contain AV. iii. 31. 

t Thus, not ert, as the printed text has it: see the Index Verborum. 
The manuscripts are unanimous. 
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how it be translated,* has nothing to do with the idea of separa- 
tion from evil expressed by vé with the root vt understood in the 
first four stanzas. Weber’s translation of the word by “aus ein- 
ander stieben ” evidently corresponds to his theory, but it may be 
_ uestioned whether the word will at all bear this rendering. 
v. has sdm eti, and this also is the reading at AV. xvill, 
1. ok where the original stanza occurs in full. In the AV. vi ya 
isa a7. Aéy., occurring only in the passage under discussion ; in 
the RV. the word never means ‘go asunder,’ as does vii (e. g. 
x. 14. 9 = AV. xviii. 1. 55; VS. xii. 453; TS. iv. 2. 4.1; TB. i. 2. 
1.16; TA. i. 27.53 vi. 6. 1); but it is transitive, and means ‘ ass 
through.’ Thus, i. "39. 3, vi yathana vaninah prthivya vy agah 
parvatanam i, 86.10, vi yata ; i. 116. 20, vi pirvatan cee 
aydtam ; i. 117. 16, yayathuh sinv ddreh ; i. 140. 9, 
yati vi jrdyah ; iii. 31. 19, driécho vi yati bahuld ddevih gy Vi. 12. 6, 
vi duchina ; vi. 62.7, vi... . yadtam ddrim ; vi. 66. 7, vi 
rédasi yati ; Vili. 7, 23, vi vrtrém Yayur vi pérvatin ; F 
Vili. 73, 13, yO vam agvind rdtho viyati ix. 91, 3, si’ro 
dnvam vi yati; x. 32. 2, vt ’ndra divydni rocand, There 
is no other case of vi yd ‘in the RV. At MS. i. 10. 14= Kath. 8. 
36. 8 = Nirukta v. 5 the word is also transitive : ¢dm (se. vrtrdm) 
mariah ksurdpavina vy dyuh ; at OB. xii. 4. 1. 2, 3 the word is 
also transitive and means ‘pass through * and not ‘go apart’: 
sa yadi ha "syd *py antarena grimo ‘gnin viyayat. Resting 
_ such testimony, one may venture to say that vi yd in the 
eda does not mean ‘go away, turn aside,’ etc.,f and therefore 
perhaps both the Pet. Lexicons remark that vi ydti at AV. iii. 31. 
5 is probably a corrupt reading. If any value at all is to be at- 
tached to this AV. reading, we may surmise that v/ has crept in 
from the other stanzas in the place of sém ; in the four preceding 
stanzas including the refrains v7 occurs no less than 16 times ; if 
we add the remaining refrains, it occurs altogether 30 times in 
the hymn. Or if, on the other hand, we assume that vi in the 
body of stanza 5 is intentional, the passage iti "dam vigvam 
bhivanam vi yati would seem to mean ‘thus knowing (or hear- 
ing) he (Vivasvant, or perhaps Tvastar himself){ passes through 


* We may indeed question whether any importance at all is to be 
attached to this variant; the AV. poet may have worked in the half- 
verse out of the old legend i ina purely fantastic, nay nonsensical fash- 
ion ; the entire hymn is largely conjurer’s hodge-podge. See also below. 

+ Bohtlingk i in his lexicon s. v. yd + vi 4) posits the meaning ‘ abtriin- 
nig werden’ for the opening passage of MS. ii. 1. 1, as received in the 
text : dindrdagnam ekadagakapdlan nirvaped yasya sajétad viydyuh(!) 

‘an oblation consisting of eleven cups (or dishes) shall he bring 

whose relatives have turned away from him.’ The word viydyuh is 

corrupt (note the variant readings), and Schroeder conjectures viyuh 
m vi 7. 

Cf. RV. iii. 55. 19, ima ca vigvd bhiivandny asya (se. iv. 
3, tudste vignd bhiwandni vidvdn ; x. 110. 9, yah . dpincad 
vigvd ; VS 9, tudste ‘dam vigvam bhivanam jajana. 
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the whole earth,’ which is to be sure a result in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. At any rate it seems clear that Weber’s theo 
that the passage expresses the horrified dispersion of the inhab- 
itants of the universe is not supported by the ordinary meaning 
of vi yiti. On the other hand, there is, so far as can be seen, 
nothing to prevent us from regarding st. 5 as the opening of the 
auspicious part of the hymn. The mention of Tvastar, the fash- 
ioner of creatures and of visible shapes, the creator of the world, 
by itself renders the passage applicable to a charm for the pro- 
duction or continuation of life. ‘The cosmogonic character of the 
passage as a whole, the allusion to the production of Yama, Mann, 
and the Agvins, seem to me to point the same way.* 

It is to be regretted that there is no record of any kind of 
action in connection with RV. x. 17. 1, 2 in the Siitras or Brah- 
manas of the Rig-Veda. In the AV. the two stanzas occur sep- 
arately in the funeral-mantras, as xviii, 1. 53; 2.335; they are 
employed neither in the Kaugika, the Vaitina, nor any of the AV. 
Parigistas. It would be useless to surmise at what point in the 
funeral-practices the stanzas were recited—at least, prior to a 
complete investigation of the brahmodya-material of the Vedas, 
Many a hymn and part of a hymn will turn out to be of this 
character. Thus it seems to me quite certain that the so-called 
hiranyagarbha-hymn, RY. x. 121 = AV. iv. 2 = VS. x. 20; xii. 
102; xiii. 45; xxiii. 3; xxv. 12,133; xxvii. 25,26; xxxii. 6,7 = TS. 
ii, 2. 123 iv. 1. 8; vii. 5. 16, 17 = MS. ii. 13. 23 is a brahmodya, 
which does not in reality ask for information in its refrain kdésmdi 
devdya havisa vidhema, but puts well-known theological dogmas 
into this favorite form. There is primarily no god Hiranyagar- 
bha,t and no god Ka, as Ludwig (Atig- Veda ii. 575) assumes ; the 
hymn is a brahmodya, every stanza of which states evident qual- 
ities of Prajipati, and then asks ‘who is the god characterized by 
these qualities? In the last stanza, RV. x. 121. 10, the answer is 
given: ‘Prajipati.’ But there is nothing skeptical and nothing 
inquisitive in all this ; every one knows, both the questioner and 
the hearer. And so I would now assume that the famous cos- 
mogonic hymn RY. x. 129 is not a skeptical inquiry, but a brah- 
modya, which has in mind an answer to every question it puts. 
Here also it will appear more and more that the hymnal litera- 
ture of the Vedas is connected with action, and was not composed 
to still any independent literary demands ; the brahmodya is an 
adjunct to the liturgy ; and, but for the habit of instituting these 
doctrinal or theological ‘ quizzes,’ as we might call them, at the 
end of solemn sacrifices, we should have in all probability lost the 
earliest traces of Hindu systematic theology. 


* By the way, the stanzas following, AV. iii. 31. 6-10, are also con- 
structed out of ideas which are frequently worked up in the brahmodya: 
ef. e. g. VS. xxiii. 9. 52, and elsewhere. Z 

t So Sayana at RV. x. 121. 1, quite correctly : ————" hiran- 


yamayasya ’ndasya garbhabhitah prajapatir hiranyaga 
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I cannot leave this subject without a few words on the mytho- 
logical combinations which have been advanced in interpretation 
of the passage. Yaska, Nir. xii. 11, says: rdétrir adityasyd ”dit- 
yodauye ‘ntardhiyate ‘night vanishes at sunrise.’ There is nothing 
more in this than the later stereotyped equation vivasvant = 
dditya ‘the sun.’ Naturally, if there is something which vanishes 
when the sun appears upon the scene, that something is night ; 
thus reasons Yiska. Western scholars also have not hesitated to 
subject the passage to direct mythological analysis, assuming 
that the story it told was but the veiled anthropomorphic version 
of a series of natural phenomena. Roth, ZDMG. iv. 425, regards 
Saranyi, ‘the hurrying, impetuous one,’ as the dark storm-cloud 
which hovers in space at the beginning of things. Twvastar, the 
creator, unites her to Vivasvant ‘the shining one,’ the light on 
high. Now light and the darkness of the storm-cloud produce 
two pairs. Then chaotic darkness vanishes, i. e. the gods hide 
her (in the tale), and Vivasvant is left with a savarnd, ‘a similar 
one’; his spouse is a nameless indefinable something: i. e. the 
myth is at a loss to assign another wife to him. Ad. Kuhn, in 
KZ. i. 444, accepts Roth’s interpretation of Saranyi as the storm- 
cloud, but, after having identified Tvastar with Vivasvant accord- 
ing to the theory of cosmical incest which we have endeavored to 
discredit (above, p. 181 ff.), regards Vivasvant as the sun which 
hides behind the clouds : i. e. unites with the cloud in wedlock (p. 
449), producing two pairs, Yama and Yami, lightning and thun- 
der (p. 450), and the Agvins, Agni and Indra (p. 451). Other 
mythological interpretations are furnished by Miiller, Lectures, 
Second Series, p. 502 = 529; 528 = 556; Myriantheus, Die Ag- 
vins, p. 56 ff.; Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, ii. 98, 318, 506-7 ; 
Ludwig, Rig- Veda, iii. 332; v.391; Ehni, Yama, pp. 20, 54. 
Our attitude towards the passage renders it unnecessary, in fact 
superfluous, to enter into a detailed presentation or discussion of 
all these views. We do not believe that the legend which we 
have endeavored to restore from the brahmodya and the narrative 
versions represent either one single natural event or a chain of 
natural events, clothed in anthropomorphic language. Mytho- 
logically we believe that the passage has been taken too much aw 
grand sérieux. It is a prime need of mythological investigation, 
and one which has certainly been neglected in the past, to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between the primary attributes of a 
mythological personage which furnish the causes of the personifi- 
eation, and the attributes and events which are assigned, or are 
supposed to happen, after the anthropomorphosis has been com- 

leted. He who would search for the primary qualities of the 

reek Zevs, as expressed e. g. in the formula sub Jove frigido, 
in every action and attribute of the Homeric Zevs necessarily 
errs ; his error is likely to be as great at some points as is his who 
would look for naturalistic events and physical phenomena in the 
actions of the Hellenic gods in a play of Euripides, where the 
gods are afflicted with all the passions and weaknesses of mortal 
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men. Yet he who refuses to mythologize on the basis of Euri 
ides’ presentation need not therefore be skeptical about the 
naturalistic origin of the majority of the Greek gods ; he may be 
willing at the right time and in the right stage of the history of 
any myth to point out the physical factors and the physical events 
which gave it a start. But he will be wise to remember that as 
soon as the anthropomorphosis has crystallized, as soon as a person 
has taken the place of a natural force, as soon as a legend has 
taken the place of a natural event, then the person and the legend 
become parts of the inventory in the possession of those of the 
people who are endowed with fancy, with creative imagination, 
and the desire to tell in captivating words their individual con- 
ceits to willing and delighted listeners. Then these persons take 
by the hand other persons, and these legends interlace with other 
legends, derived perhaps from totally different sources, and all 
that is then produced is no longer fitting material for mytholog- 
ical analysis. The disregard of these simple considerations has 
rendered futile many attempts at mythological explanation in the 
Vedas. The Indian Nairuktas and Aitihasikas, and after them the 
commentators, never hesitate to urge the primary naturalistic 
conceptions which they have established somewhere or other, 
correctly or incorrectly, through every legend which they have 
occasion to present. Western interpreters have by no means 
permitted themselves to accept their particular versions without 
question—they are, indeed, at times as palpably untenable or ab- 
surd as their etymologies—but they have anes fallen into their 
error of making pretty nearly every legendary narrative the cor- 
pus vile of naturalistic —s 

Thus, as regards the story of Saranyi, we do not deny the unity 
of the legend as conceived by its author, but we do most firmly 
believe that it was constructed, or, perhaps better, glued or 
soldered together, by him out of a stock of conceptions derived 
from a considerable variety of sources, and conceived originally at 
different times and in different connections. The marriage which 
Tvastar institutes for his daughter comes unquestionably from 
that cycle of primary cosmogonic conceptions which tell of either 
the marriage or the incest of a female divinity : Sirya, RV. x. 
85. 9,13; KB. xviii. 1; Sirya Savitri, AB. iv. 7.1; Usas, PB. 
viii. 2. 10; Usas or Dyu, AB. iii. 33. 1; daughter of Prajapati, 
RV. x. 61.7; TS. ii. 3. 10.1; AB. iii. 33.1; 7.4.1. 
cordingly it seems most likely that Saranyi is in fact identical 
with Siryé or Usas ;* whatever may turn out to be the funda- 
mental conception of their marriage will also in all likelihood 
include the case of Saranyi-Erinnys. On the other hand, the 
introduction of Vivasvantt and his children Yama and Yami and 


* Here belongs, therefore, according to Ad. Kuhn’s unquestionably 
correct equation, Demeter Erinnys at Paus. viii. 25: see KZ i. 452. 

+ One is tempted to surmise that Vivasvant’s relation to the soma- 
cultus may have first suggested his union with Saranyi, according to 
the proportion: Sirya : Saranyi = Soma: Vivasvant. 
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Manu is purely legendary, not anthropomorphic. It seems under- 
taken solely for the purpose of applying cosmogonic notions to 
various legendary accounts of the origin of man, and it seems to 
me utterly useless to associate any natural phenomena with either 
of the last three personages. Yama and Yami are the primeval 
twins,* while mdnu, the Indo-European word for ‘man,’ by a 
natural hypostasis furnishes a legendary Manu, who like Yama has 
also been associated with Vivasvant, and who also naturally claims 
a nook in the edifice of the story which has previously given shelter 
to these worthies. The presence of Manu in the story may again 
have suggested the propriety of weaving in the legend of the 
sdvarnd, which is likely enough to have had an independent ex- 
istence elsewhere.t Once again, the legends about cosmical incest 
contain the feature of the change of the female principle into an 
animal, followed by a corresponding change of the male, and it 
is natural enough that this also should find a place in the story. 
Finally, the change of Saranyi and Vivasvant into horses sug- 
gests the Agvins, and they are duly incorporated as their children ; 
this feature of the story is of a saliency the more captivating 
alike to the poet and his hearers as the Agvins are twins, and 
Saranyi and Vivasvant have been previously blessed with the 
twins Yama and Yami. We are far from claiming that the 
stratification of the materials as placed by us necessarily accords 
in manner or chronological order with the facts in the case ; all 
we hope to establish is the exceeding variety of the materials, and 
the uselessness of any attempt to see in them a chain of connected 
natural phenomena or events. The degree of probability which 
attaches to any single naturalistic explanation is certainly, as 
every one will admit, in an inverse ratio to the number and 
variety of these explanations advanced for a given case; in this 
instance they are indeed very numerous ; every scholar has a new 
one. These remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply to many Vedic 
myths, or for that matter to the study of mythology in general ; 
the amount of energy which has been expended upon the unravel- 
ing of secondary legends full of individual fancies and paradoxes 
has been vast, and we believe out of all proportion to the value 
of the results obtained. 

The course which I have followed in the explanation of RV. x. 
17. 1-2 is briefly as follows: At the base of the passage is a 


* Thus Roth, as early as 1850(ZDMG. iv. 429). Forty years later Ehni, 
Yama, pp. 42 ff., 163, finds it necessary to add one more sun-god to the 
glutted market. Yama is the god of the day-sun and the *‘ night-sun.” 

+ The origin of the entire legend of a sévarnd may perhaps be looked 
for in a universal Manu or man who shares the kind (caste) or varna of 
allmen. He would be sa-varya with all men; such a conception may 
have furnished the basis for a person Manu Savarni or Savarnya, a 
metronymic from a supposed sdvaryd, and a pendant to the patro- 
nymic Vaivasvata. Now the flood-gates of fancy are opened wide in 
the effort to make the sédvarnd and Vivasvant man and wife. 

t This feature of the story is also of pre-Vedic origin, as it occurs in 
the legend at Pausanias viii. 25; see Kuhn, ibid. 
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legend of a distinctly composite character which has combined 
with considerable fancy a number of mythological and legendary 
points into a single story. This story must have been well known 
to the Vedic poets : first, because all later reports of it are essen- 
tially unanimous ; secondly, because it was sufticiently familiar to 
justify its embodiment into the condensed form of a brahmodya 
or riddle. The story seems to be as follows: Tvastar offers his 
daughter Saranyi in marriage to the whole world of gods and 
mortals, and the suitor who seems to have gained favor in his 
eyes is Vivasvant, the mortal. Saranya, barely married, is dis- 
pleased with Vivasvant, and flees from him, giving birth however 
to the twins Yama and Yami, the reputed children of Vivasvant. 
In order to make secure her escape, she changes into a mare, and 
resorts to the gods, who hide her away from the mortals Vivas- 
vant, Yama, and Yami; and, in order to make matters still more 
safe, they, construct a savarnd which takes Saranyi’s place in 
Vivasvant’s affections. The word savarnd means at the same 
time one who is like Saranya in appearance, i. e. her double, and 
also one who is suitable in her character to the mortal Vivasvant 
—more suitable than the divine Saranyi, we may perhaps under- 
stand. Vivasvant begets Manu with the savarnd, but ultimately 
finds out the deception practised upon him, follows Saranya in 
the form of a horse, and, thus gaining her favor, begets with her 
the Agvins, ‘the horsemen.’ Saranyi abandons them also, just 
as she had previously abandoned the twins Yama and Yami, 
and resumes, we may understand, her independent station as a 
divinity. 
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THE DIVINITIES OF THE GATHAS. 
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Presented to the Society May 15th, 1891. 


Ir may be doubted whether the translation of any text which 
can be rendered only by comparison of its vontieiies with the 
words used in other dialects than that in which it is written can 
ever be anything else than uncertain. The etymology of a term 
may give no hint whatever of its precise force as fixed by a 
series of adjustments to others during the successive periods of 
the growth of a tongue, or by the more rapid changes that it 
may have undergone in consequence of modifications, often due 
to the teachings of individual leaders, in the intellectual and 
religious conceptions of the people. Translations based upon 
the meaning of ultimate roots are to be regarded with even 
more distrust than others; they may indeed seem clear and 
consistent, simply from the absence of any special significance 
that they may lave had to the people among whom the original 
text was written ; but this clearness, like the apparent complete- 
ness of certain definitions in the natural sciences, is due to our 
re or disregard of the really specific character of the 
ing in question. 

The difficulty is most felt in dealing with texts of limited 
compass, such as the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions and the 
Gathas, in which the best method of studying a difficult word, 
namely the intercomparison of all the passages in which it is 
used, can be applied to only a limited extent; in the Gathas a 
large percentage of roots and forms occur but once. In the 
inscriptions, to be sure, the subject-matter is so simple and so 
monotonous in eharacter that any possible shortcomings in the 
result are less perceptible ; in the Gathas, in which the concep- 
tions are, if not profound, at any rate obscure, the brevity of 
the text is perhaps the greatest difficulty with which transla- 
tors have to contend. 
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But there are a few words in the Gathas, used, at least in 
some strophes, as proper names, which occur very often, so 
often that it would seem that some final conclusions might have 
been attained with reference to their inflection, syntax, and 
meaning. Asha occurs 156 times in the 238 strophes, and 
vohumano 121 times. Yet one has merely to glance at the 
successive translations, from Spiegel to Caland, to find that no 
certainty has been reached in any one of these points ; not only 
are there great and important differences between the render- 
ings of different translators, but also between the successive 
translations from one and the same hand. Finally, Caland, 
after taking an altogether new direction in the treatment of 
these words, and Geldner, in partly assenting to Caland’s view, 
have, in different ways, practically pronounced the questions 
connected with their cases and government insoluble (see KZ. 
xXxxi, 260; xxxii. 323). 

In the most complete and by far the most impressive among 
the later translations, the terms in question are so treated that 
it is often quite impossible to defermine whether a given word 
represents asha or vohwmano, or even one of the names of one 
of the minor “ divinities.” This translation, by the frequent 
use of “my” and * Thy,” “within us,” ete., has undoubtedly 
gained in clearness, as other translations have also gained in 
clearness by the free use of adverbs (now discarded by Geld- 
ner), and of a great variety of nouns and adjectives. But these 
expedients, which are aided by a sporadic use of capital letters, 
give to certain passages in the English or the German version 
a definite and diverse significance that is certainly not marked 
in the original. The original, so conceived, could never have 
been understood ; while any one who may think that a personal 
significance always attaches to the words in question must, of 
course, regard such renderings as mistranslations. 

But ail translations, so far as made, should be regarded as 
in great part tentative; and not merely is severe adverse criti- 
cism, but perhaps any strong expression of individual opinion, 
altogether out of place. More than any other ancient docu- 
ment, the Gathis require deliberate weighing, and by more 
than one mind; the thought is too indistinct to permit of com- 
plete representation in the current terms of our modern tongues ; 
a special vocabulary must grow up for it, as for some systems 
of metaphysics, and in the course of this growth more than one 
experiment must be tried, and tested by more than one student. 
The personal equation becomes of importance here, as nowhere 
else. One student may think that another, who has been 
trained to exegetical study of a different document, held to be 
inspired, has aay acquired a mental temper somewhat un- 
favorable to the study of the Gathais; and yet the former 
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should be quite ready to confess that a downright positive men- 
tal turn, acquired by some study of the physical sciences, is an 
equal, perhaps a greater, disadvantage. This last named dis 
sition may perhaps betray itself in the following pages, in which 
I have brought together some evidence leading to the question 
whether the want of clear conceptions in connection with the 
names or persons discussed, with some inattention to the choice 
of befitting constructions, on the part of those to whem the pres- 
ent form of the hymns is due, may not serve for a partial 
explanation of some of the minor difficulties. Most translators 
feel that the text must be taken as it stands; there is no accom- 
panying literature, and we are not more in a position to deter- 
mine what forms ought to have been used, and what the poet 
should have said, than astronomers are in a position to calculate 
the orbit of Sirius; the hypothesis advanced tries to show that 
the choice of forms and the spirit of the whole harmonize. 

Some of the statistics given would not be required in the stud 
of any other text; but, where all is obscure, no one can foretell 
the quarter whence light is to be expected, and, in the Gathas, 
not even the common concords can be taken for granted. Some 

es (not always the same for each subject) are entered as 
“obscure ;” part of these are so regarded by every one; for 
others, there are as many interpretations as commentators, and 
the difference of opinion has rendered the passages in question 
unsuitable for drawing inferences. Translations of doubtful 
certainty, made because nothing better seems to offer itself, do 
not advance Gathic scholarship, and are to be deprecated by 
all students of comparative religion. Space for detailed reasons 
in each case could not be spared. Finally, the obscurity itself 
is to be considered a legitimate result of conditions such as those 
_ inferred at the close of the paper, and one of the main sources 
of the evidence in favor of the hypothesis advanced there. 

A study of all the es involving the names of lesser im- 
portance, such as d@rmaite, ete., shows that with a very few 
exceptions they belong to one of two classes, so that the sta- 
tistics are limited to the uses of asha and vohumano. 

1. They add nothing to an already existing difficulty. Thus, 
in vdo mazda ahurad hada asha vahistacdé mananha khshath- 
raca, the plural vdo is already difficult because ashd is governed 
by hada ; (vahistacd mananhd and) khshathracé make no dif- 
ference, so far as concerns the purpose of the i 

2. Or, similarly, the passage may be explained in accordance 


with principles applied to an asha- or to a v. manah- in the 
same strophe. 

All not falling under 1 and 2 are quoted. 

Every one who has busied himself with the Gathas will, I 
think, agree with me in feeling that the details of notes made 
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in several consecutive readings of the whole would show some 
discordance. Still less can entire accord as to all points be 
expected from two different students. But some differences in 
interpretation would not alter the general result; statistics 
applied to language are of only approximate validity, and _pre- 
cise figures should not be pushed too far. 

Attributes or functions connected with the words asha and 
vohumano.—In the following summary, which recognizes no 
authority but the Gathis themselves, asha is treated through- 
out asa noun. The distinction, so far as concerns this list, is 
of less importance than would appear. at first sight, since ‘an 
act, quality, or character may be connected with asha alone, or 
with the supreme divinity with asha as attribute. As regards 
the general conclusion, namely that the term is generally used 
without full significance, the treatment as adjective would 
merely add to its force. 


I. Attributes of asha. 
1. The word is used in such a connection that nothing can be 
inferred as to the function : | 
30. 1; 34. 1. 14; 48.1 (but see KZ. xxx. 322), 9, 10; 45. 6; 46. 15; 
49. 10 (perhaps ‘‘ personified”); 50. 8, 9; 51. 10; 
or it merely implies excellence : 
28.4; 30.5; 31.16; 33.5; 34.2; 43. 16; 44. 2,10; 46. 4. 10, 12; 48. 


8, 12; 49. 2, 3, 5,9; 50. 2,5, 11; 51. 1, 4, 11, 13, 17, 18, 21; 58.5; 
as also in the expression gaéthdo ashahyd, or equivalent : 
31. 1; 43. 6; 
and as furthered by the good : 
81. 22; 
with special emphasis in 
38. 5 ; 32.4 (almost as one of the ‘‘ Trinity ”); 43. 12; 53. 3. 

2. Somewhat more significance is seen in those strophes in 
which asha is agent or means in bestowing blessings or gifts, gen- 
erally of indeterminate character ; some of these may refer to 
revelation, and in some a “ personification ” is possible : 

88. 1,2; 31. 3, 5; 38. 10, 12; 84.6; 43. 2; 44.1; 50.3; 51.2; 53.1. 
Also where the word is used in the ablative, with or without 
hacd, as the source of qualities which should impart desert : 

28. 10; 31. 2; 38.5; 43. 14; 46. 19; 47. 1; 51. 5, 22; 
or connected with the final reward : 

46. 7; 50. 7? 
or with temporal blessings for the prophet : 

44. 18; 
or where asha appears as protector : 

44, 15; 48.9; 49. 8; 
or as overcoming the druj: 

48. 1. 
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still more where asha is connected clearly with revelation and 
with the mathra: 
30. 9; 31.6; 33.6, 18; 34. 13,15; 44.7; 45.8; 46. 22,17; 48.3; 49. 
1, 6; 50. 6; 51. 16; 
or in some way with the origin of the prophet’s teaching : 
46. 9 (ashd) ; 
asha aids to a knowledge of vohumano: 
34. 8, 12; 
and is connected with the altar-flame : 
34. 4; 43. 4 (cf. 43. 9); 
asha is created by ahura: 
31. 8,7; 44.3; 47,2; 
is proclaimed by the prophet : 
31. 19, 22; 
with ahura furthers plant-growth : 
48. 6; 
is specially connected with drmaiti : 
30. 7; 44. 6; 46. 16 (personified ?); 48. 11. 
3. In the following strophes asha seems to be treated as a per- 
son, although even then without distinct attributes : 
When said to be hazaoshem, etc., with ahura: 
28. 8; 32. 2; 
and especially to have a will like ahura: 
46. 18; 
is an object of praise, sacrifice, or invocation : 
28. 3; 31. 4; 82. 6,9; 38. 14: 49. 12; 50. 4 (also khshathra) ; 
and of protection : 
28. 11; 
and of reward, on the footing of ahura: 
34. 3; 
asha’s personal agency in giving specially marked : 
28. 7. 
A personal being seems meant in 34, 7, 
Is subject (with others) to ahura’s will : 
29. 4: 
with ahwra the possessor of kAshathra : 
34. 5; 
with ahura, protects the prophet : 
50. 1. 
the unity of the “ Trinity” (and khshathra) asserted : 
33. 11; 
the “Trinity ” have a common home : 
30. 10 (cf. however 46. 7; 50. 7); 44. 9; 
an abstract meaning would constitute nearly an equivalent expres- 
sion : 
33. 3, 8; 
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and would be meaningless in 32. 138, since there is reason to believe 
that the Zarathustrians were not unwilling to make converts. 
Asha, with ahura, not to be annoyed: 
28. 9; 
certain persons are preferred to asha: 
82. 12; 
the druj is to be delivered into asha’s hands : 
80. 8; 44. 14; 
holds judgment with ahura and drmaiti: 
47. 6. 


The personality is well marked in 29. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, although 
a mere personification is more easily supposed here than in 
some of the above. 

I have not ventured to classify 29. 11 and 33. 7, although 
nothing in them militates against conclusions that may be 
drawn from the above. 

The following are obscure to me : 


30. 1, 13, 21; 34. 9, 10, 11; 44. 8, 13, 20; 45. 4, 9, 10; 46. 3, 9 (ashdi), 
13; 48. 7; 50. 10; 51. 15, 20. 
(asha occurs in composition in several strophes, as in 28. 6 ; 51.3.) 


II. Attributes of vohumano. 
1. The word is used in such connection that nothing can be 
inferred as to the function : 
28. 5,6; 31. 17; 32. 9; 49. 7, 10, 12; 50. 3, 11; 
or it merely implies excellence : 
28. 2, 7, 10; 29. 10; 33. 10, 12; 34. 6; 46. 2; 48,12; 49. 2, 3,55 50. 
7, 8,10; 51. 4, 7, 11; 58. 3, 4, 5; 
so that evil men leave vohumano: 
32. 4, 11; 
vohumano furthers the gaéthdo and the pious : 
46. 12, 13; 47.1; 
and pleases the soul of the Kine : 
28. 1; 
the deeds of vohumano: 
34. 10, 14; 50. 9; 
various phrases, paths of vohwmano, etc.: 
38. 13; 34. 12; 13; 48. 2,4; 48. 3, 6, 11; 
the phrases “all the time,” ete., of vohumano cannot be further 
defined from indications in the Gathis : 
28. 9; 43. 1. 
2. Somewhat more personal significance is seen in those strophes 
in which vohwmano aids the prophet : 
4; 47. 2; 
especially in rewarding his adherents : 
46. 18 ; 
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and in securing to him gifts from men : 
46. 10; 
and when connected with revelation : 
34, 15; 51. 16; 
and in inspiring or accompanying the prophet’s teaching : 
29. 7; 46.9; 50. 6; 
appearing as mediator : 
43. 7, 9, 11, 15; 
ahura knows with or through vohumano: 
32. 6; 
vohumano is connected with the prophet’s praise or sacrifices ; 
33. 8, 14; 45. 6; 
ukhdhiis v. m. may indeed mean nothing more than words of 
righteousness : 
46. 14; 48.9; 
vohumano is created by ahura: 
31. 8; 44.4; 45. 4; 
sustained by damis ashem : 
31. 7; 
is connected: with G@rmaiti, or leads to a knowledge of her : 
30. 7; 34. 9; 48. 16; 44. 6; 
accompanies sraosha : 
44, 16; 
is far from those who know not asha: 
34. 8; 
and aids khshathra: 
30. 8; 31. 6. 
3. More personal in the following strophes : 
an object of sacrifice or invocation: 
28. 3; 30. 1 (if objective genitive); 50. 4; 
and of protection : ; 
28. 11 (cf. 9); 
with ahura is a protector of the prophet : 
50. 1; 
the unity of the “Trinity ” is asserted, or vohuwmano is united 
with ahura: 
32. 2; 33. 11; 
the “ Trinity ” have a common home ; vohwmano in heaven : 
30, 10; 32. 15; 33. 5; 43. 6? 44.9; 46. 16; 
with ahura possesses khshathra : 
34. 5; 
a translation implying merely a mental tendency would involve 
an equivalent expression : 
33. 3; 
vohumano is not to be annoyed : 
28. 9: 
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is agent in destroying bendva: 
49.1; 

and specially contrasted with acisté anhus : 
30. 4; 


In the following rather long list, I have not classified the 
attributes, but find nothing to add to the above : 


29. 11; 31. 5, 10, 21; 33. 7; 34. 11; 44. 8, 18; 45. 9a, 10; 46. 3; 47, 
3; 48. 7; 51,21. 


The following are obscure to me: 
- 28. 4: 83.9; 34. 8,7; 44. 1; 45. Be; 51. 2, 15, 20. 


The indeterminate character of the conceptions connected 
with these words, whether considered as names of persons or 
regarded as abstract qualities, is the noteworthy feature in the 
above enumeration. While it will probably meet with some 
dissent, it is not easy to discover how the fair sense of the hymns 
themselves, considered without reference to traditional interpre- 
tation, can imply anything more to the modern reader, or, in the 
absence of other texts, to the ancient. The adverbs freely used 
by Geldner are not more significant, and, while he has now with- 
drawn this method of rendering, it does not yet appear what 
more substantial significance is to supply their place. Meanings 
such as “das Gesetz” seem too closely connected with the also 
now relinquished translation of the word as an adjective. An 
aspect of greater distinctness appears at first sight, but only at 
first sight, to result from the periphrases supplied by the vari- 
ous commentators; ashahyd gaéthdo, ‘the children of the 
kingdom,’ unless the phrase had a mystical implication of 
which no trace can be found in the hymns, is merely the equiv- 
alent of ‘righteous persons,’ or, what means still less, the fol- 
lowers of the divinity. Renditions such as ‘heaven’ have no 
relation to the etymology; and the doubtful merit of seeming 
to meet the supposed necessity of forcing a deeper meaning 
upon the particular strophe hardly counterbalances the very 
decided demerit of being at variance with the greater number 
of passages. 

t is very true that a large proportion of the passages in the 
New Testament and in the Christian hymnology and ritual 
containing the names of one of the persons of the Christian 
Trinity would equally fail in giving full and defined meaning, 
since prayer and praise do not aim at teaching doctrine. Still, 
somewhere, in such a collection of citations, we should find the 
substance. It is also true that, on any theory of the origin of 
the Gathas, they must be supposed to have been accompani 
by a system of ie and of positive teaching, delivered in some 
form, since there was a service and a priesthood, and Zarathus- 
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tra was not one to have neglected the social and political organ- 
ization of the body of the faithful; were there no other difti- 
culties, the present one might be so explained; but there are 
other difficulties. Nor, finally, to conclude the résumé of what- 
ever may be said against the conclusions to be drawn from the 
above summary, must the radical meaning of the names them- 
selves be forgotten. In Mills’s translation, particularly, this, 
varied in a manner hardly to be defended from the text, does 
duty in a most remarkable way, adding materially to the im- 
pressive solemnity of the version. Ample allowance must cer- 
tainly be made for the moral effect which the use of the terms 
-may be supposed to have produced ; but vohumano is neverthe- 
less but one and a single term; it is not a collection of a variety 
of phrases, each freshly suggestive of a different aspect of 
religious sentiment; in most passages it has no more distinct 
and obvious connection with the context than any simple proper 
name, of derivation unknown to the people, might Sons had ; 
often one name can stand as well as another, and, in fact, one 
name is often replaced by another, even of the inferior divini- 
ties, without obvious difference in the thought. The names 
asha and vohumano, especially, are almost absolutely inter- 
changeable, and, when the two are mentioned together, nothing 
is added to the content of the passage. This last is also true of 
the others, d@rmazti, sraosha, ete.; the names are heaped together 
in a way that reminds the reader of the expletive epithets in 
Homer, or of the similar epithets and vecatives in the Maha- 
bharata. I am speaking not of genetic connection, but of rhe- 
torical resemblance; and one is tempted to ask whether the 
motive is not the same in all three. The phenomena in the 
Githiis, at all events, greatly resemble the treatment given to 
words having the value of proper names. 

Asha has perhaps a more marked personality than vohwmano, 
and may be said to be conceived as a more remote entity, while 
vohumano acts more frequently in the capacity of mediator 
between whura and man: at least, this is the impression made 
on my mind at every repeated reading of the whole, although 
I find it difficult to prove such a conclusion from the details in 
the. summary. But neither these characters nor any other can 
serve in the slightest degree in the interpretation of any single 
strophe. The association of asha with the altar-flame must be 
considered a matter of some importance. 

The peculiar difficulty already referred to, and noticed by all 
students of the Gathas, in the manner in which quality, per- 
sonification, and person are considered to blend with each 
other, is common to all hermeneutics, and depends less on the 
character of the special strophes than on the attitude assumed 
by the reader. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament is a person, and yet there is 
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hardly a single passage in the whole into which we cannot read 
an abstraction, if so disposed. It is the merest truism that the 
sense of the parts must be determined by that of the whole, 
and, considering the unmistakable evidence afforded by some 
of the passages, it is not easy to see what character ro have 
been assigned by the ancient reader or hearer to the simple, 
unqualified, and monotonously repeated asha and vohumano 
other than that of simple personality, and this too on each and 
every occasion when the words were uttered. In this particular 
ahura, asha, and vohumano seem to demand the same treat- 
ment, and the problem for the translator is the same as that pre- 
sented in rendering texts involving the names of Indra, Zeus, 
Jupiter, and Jehovah. Perhaps the name of Agni affords a 
nearer parallel. On the other esl, it must be noted that there 
is less certainty about some of the minor “ divinities,” especially 
khshathra. 

No other text presents so complete a lack of attributes special 
to the individual divinities. The Veda, indeed, often assigns 
the same function to more than one god; but the functions, in 
themselves, are sufficiently distinct. The Assyrian, less so the 
Babylonian, presents some phenomena parallel in this respect 
to the Gathas, but it is plain that this is due to the obliteration 
of the distinct functions belonging to an earlier nature-worship, 
under a tendency towards an eclectic handling of diverse old 
beliefs. This may have been the case with the Gathas, but 
there is no evidence pointing in this direction ; such attributes 
of ahura as have been referred to this source are due to the 
universal tendency to assume the most distant and inaccessible 
regions that are known, particularly the bright heavens, as the 
home of the supreme divinity. 

I withhold some statisties with reference to the question of 
the existence in the Gathas of the doctrine of a Trinity, since 
it is virtually answered in the preceding summary. Asha and 
vohumano are more frequently mentioned than the other divin- 
ities except ahura, and in consequence are more frequently 
connected with hisname. Ifthe word Trinity is to be regarded 
as anything more than a convenient method of referring to the 
three divinities, we must also speak of a dual being, on account 
of the far more striking association of asha with ahura, and, 
what is absurd, of a quadruplicate being, etc., including AAsha- 
thra, ete. The unity of two or more of these persons is indeed 
asserted ; parallel 28 oe can probably be found in the lit- 
erature of every polytheism; but, unless supported by a con- 
siderable body of kindred teaching, they prove, for the people, 
simple polytheism and nothing more; for the earnestness and 
abiding faith of the metaphysical teacher who utters the senti- 
ment, absolutely nothing. At all events, there is nothing in the 
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Gathas to point to the existence, at that time, of the dogma of 
a triune godhead, whose persons have specific attributes, such 
as are seen in the persons of the Christian Trinity. Neither 
here nor elsewhere shall we find substance in the shadows of 
the Gathie conceptions. 

It is evident that the religion is not a new religion. The 

individual impress which always characterizes a first creation is 
absent. Nor is it a religion which has been refined away b 
thinkers of a tendency like that of the various classes of Illumi- 
nati, Theosophists, ete. Such teachers have at least a conscious 
system. 
4 The use Ma number.—The use of number, singular or plural, 
in inflected words connected with the names of divinities, 
although for the most part in full accordance with the ordinary 
rules of Indo-European grammar, shows some significant pecu- 
liarities. In classifying the various uses I have proceeded, as 
already said, on the supposition that the ordinary concords 
require testing, and have, for the present, passed over the solu- 
tion offered by Caland. 

It so happens that no question can arise with reference to any 
of those few strophes in which the name of the supreme divin- 
ity does not occur, except 29. 3, ashd paitimravat; 30. 7, 
khshathra jacat mananha vohi, ete., dadat drmaitis. 43. 10 
might perhaps be questioned were it perfectly certain who the 
speakers are. I class it as “obscure,” and with it the follow- 
ing, all containing the name of ahura (in some form): 


29. 8, 11; 30.9; 31. 10; 33. 7; 34. 11; 43. 10; 44. 8, 9 (after a), 17: 
45. 4, 11; 46. 2, 7,9; 48.7; 50.6; 51. 3; 51. 20. 


In the remaining strophes : 


I. Wherever the name of ahura occurs alone, the singular 
only is used. (31. 5 is put here, as vaocd addresses ahura alone.) 
The plural of majesty is therefore not used : 

29. 4, 10c ; 30. 11; 81. 5 (vaoed), 11, 14, 15; 82. 1, 7, 8, 16; 388.4; 43, 
3, 5, 8; 44. 5, 12, 19; 45. 3; 46. 1,6; 48. 2,4; 51.9; 53.2. Andthe 
following (see page 191, line 3 from below) : 

31. 9 (drmaitis); 43. 12 (sraoshd); 51. 6 (khshathra); 58. 9 (khshath- 


rem). 
Exception, 82. 1. 

II. Ahura occurs in any case but the vocative, together with 
other divinities : 

1. The singular is used because the subject is addressed or 
spoken of in separate clauses, or because all but ahura are in 
some other oblique case than in the instrumental, or are in the 
instrumental governed by a preposition or some other single word 
(avoiding therefore confusion with the vocative) : 

28. 8; 29.6; 31. 2, 21; 32. 2,12; 33.5; 46. 12,16; 47.2; 51. 17, 22: 
53. 1, 4. 
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2. The plural is used because there are several subjects with the 
plural verb, or several divinities in apposition with one pronoun, 
e. g. vdo: 

81.4; 45. 5: 28.3; 29. 3. 

3. In 33. 11, the singular asserts the unity of the various divin. 
ities, while in the following parts of the strophe all are addressed 
in conjunction. 

4. In 31. 6, the subject of vakhshat is questionable ; should 
have been classed “obscure.” If we are to supply mazdao, 
taken from the preceding dative, the passage does not belong here, 

5. In 45. 8, Adi plainly refers to ahurem alone, ashad modifying 
the predication with the poet. This case also does not belong here, 

6. There are fifteen places where the nominative of ahura is 
used, not falling under 1 to 5. As the form is unmistakable, 
these, with some exceptions, take the singular : 

45. 6, 9, 10; 46. 17; 48. 8, 6; 51. 16, 21. 

The exceptions are— 


46. 13, plural seems due to a summing up of all the divinities ; 

51. 15, if vé includes ahwra, to be explained as 46. 13; 

47. 1, if dan is a finite verb, and haur. and amer. are its objects, I 
cannot explain the number. 


Ill. Ahura is in the vocative ; other divinities. 

A. 7. The singular is due to separate clauses, etc., as in IL. 1. 
(No confusion with the vocative possible.) Exceptions : 

32. 6, vé mazda ashdica ; 

32. 9, mazda ashdicd yishmaibya ; 

33. 13 a, b, vé although oblique cases ; 

50. 4, védo mazda ahurd hada ashda, etc.; 

(48. 14 contains khshathra : see page 191, line 3 from below). 

8, 28. 7, separate clauses resumed by plural. 

9. 28.9; 49. 6, vdo explained by the addition of ashem or ashem 
manas vohiied. 

Of 7, 8, and 9 there are forty-four cases, but the strophes are 
not quoted, since the enumeration would probably seem trivial to 
some, and at all events would require a lengthy discussion for 
some strophes ; 34. 3a and 34. 7a are among them (34, 11] contains 
drmaitis and 43, 14 khshathra). 

B. There remain fifty-six passages with the vocative mazda 
together with ashd or vohii mananhd, or both, not gov- 
erned by a preposition or other single word, and therefore not 
plainly in the instrumental. In the enumeration, I have disre- 
— other forms in the same strophe covered by I., II., and 

II. A: also, in order to reduce the problem to its lowest terms, 


cases such as ashd in 50. 11, where the name is associated with 
the action of the prophet, if, in the same strophe, another name 
oceurs—vohi mananhG& in this instance—sufficient in itself to 
show the difficulty. Were ashd in 50. 11 the only name in the 
strophe, it would have been included in the list below. 

1. Vocative mazda with singular of inflected words (a.= ashd; 
v. = vohii mananhd): 
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a. or vohi mananhad instrumental, associated with the 
action of ahura: 
31. 3, a.; 33. 10,a. and v. m., 34, 12, a.; 43. 2, a.; 44. 1, a.; 51. 7, v. m. 
b. Instrumental asSociated with the action of others than 
ahura: 
29.7, v. m.; 30. 8, v. m.; 33. 6,a.; 34. 4, a.; 44. 2, a.; 44; 6,v. m.; 
44, 18, a.; 46. 3, v. m.; 47. 8, v. m.; 48. 8, a.; 48. 12, a. and v. m.; 49. 
5, a. and v. m. (v. m. governed, however, by the intervening verb, 
according to Geldner, KZ. xxviii. 260) 51. 18, a. 
c. Obscurely connected with the action of ahura: 


28. 6, vw. m.; 31. 3, a.; 82. 6, v. m.; 34. 15, a. and v. m.; 48. 6, v. m.; 48. 
7. v.m.; 48.9, v. m.; 48.11, v. m.; 48. 18, v. m.; 48. 15, v. m.; 44. 15, a.; 
49. 1, v. m.; 49. 7, a.; 49. 12, a. and v. m. (in 49. 12, vé resumes all). 


d. Obscure association ; not with ahura: 
34. 9, a. 
. Case and connection obscure : ; 
46. 10, v. m.; 50. 2, a.; 33. 12, a. and v. m. 
Ahura, vocative, with plural of inflected words. 
. Obscure case: associated with the action of ahura: 
29. 10a, a.; 31. 5 (part), a.; 34. 6, a. and v. m.; 34. 7, a.; 46. 18, a.; 
49. 8, a.; 50. 5, a.; Fo. 7, a.; 50. 8, a.; 50. 9, a.; 50. 10, a.; 51. 2, a. 
and v. m. (51. 2 afterwards employs singular). 

b. Obscure case ; associated with the action of others than 
ahura: 

28. 2, vw. m.; 33. 18c, a.; 34. 5, a. and v. m. 

c. Both case and association obscure : 

33. 8, a.; 34. 14, a. 
d. Instrumental associated with ahura: 
50. 11, m. 

And to III. B may perhaps be added 29. 3 and 30, 7 (both 
without naming ahura. See page 191, line 3 from below). Also 
31. 6 and 45, 8, belonging to II. 4 and 5, without a vocative of 
ahura, should be taken into consideration in connection with ITI. 
B; also 44. 16, which associates v. m. with seraoshd, the subject of 
asingular verb. 


Now in some of the strophes classed under ITT. B it is possible 


to account for the number in accordance with the — rule of 
Indo-European grammar: for instance, those in which the sin- 
gular can be explained by supposing that the divinities are in 
the instrumental, as agents of ahwra, and especially those in 
which they are associated with the action of others than ahura. 

But, to say nothing of the inevitable uncertainty of the 
determination of the case and function in some of these, this 
explanation is inconsistent with the plural where the divinity 
is agent of ahura, or of some one else, and therefore presuma- 
bly in the instrumental. 

On the other hand, if the plural is to be explained in 29. 10, 
ete., by assuming that asia and vohit mananhd are vocatives, 
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or (contra Caland) used in an instrumental of association, how 
is the series 28. 6, ete., with the singular, to be explained ? 

Finally, if by some dubious expedient we make a more or less 
satisfactory disposition of all the strophes “falling under IIT. B, 
there still remain the irregularities falling under L., IL., and 
III. A, and the further evident fact that even the regular singu- 
lars or the regular plurals I., IT., and III. A, seem to have been 
suggested mainly by the fact that the word or words chosen to 
fix the number were in forms which, so to speak, made a forci- 
ble impression upon the grammatical sense of the author, or 
compiler, and prove no greater acquaintance with the language 
than might be fairly expected of such men as the Pahlavi trans- 
lators, to say nothing dadier cento makers. 

It is not worth while to force vi ef armis upon the text a 
greater degree of grammatical accuracy than that observed by 
its compilers, and it is a waste of labor to discuss the exceptions. 

There are some instances of a use of both plural and singular 
in the same strophe. The mere change, without considering 
the reasons for the choice of either number in itself, presents 
no difficulty. 

It oceurs in 29.10; 31.5; 32. 6; 33. 11, 13; 34. 3 (if thra- 
osté is verb); 34. 7,15; 43. 11,13; 44.1; 46. 10, 13 (if wé refers 
to the divinities); 49.12; 51.2,4,15: 44. 17 is obscure or in- 
explicable. 

n some cases, the plural sums up together the persons used 
separately with the singular in other parts of the strophe, or 
the address is changed ; or a single attribute is referred to one 
divinity in contrast with a prevailing plural, or vice versa. 

The variation in assigning kAshathru to one in exclusion of 
the others, or vice versa (32. 6; 34. 15; 43.13), is quite in 
accordance with the general absence of precise notions in con- 
nection with the attributes of the divinities. 


Case Statistics.— Mazdah- occurs 201 times, and ahwra- 138 
(although ahura- is not always used of the divinity). Only the 
frequency of these words concerns us, and soitiedbaly the voca- 
tive. azda occurs 144 times; ahurd 82. I have not studied 
the possible occurrence of mazda as an instrumental (of the a- 
declension). Bartholomae seems to regard it as such in 50. 3. 
The genitive occurs six times, dative four, accusative five. 

The names mazddah- and ahura- stand on absolute equality, 
except in frequency of use. At first, considering the fact that 
ahwra- falls at the close of a pada 34 times and mazddah- about 
19, I suspected that the former was used in a predicate sense, as 
if the prophet were proclaiming ‘as a new gospel the headship 
of Mazda.’ Strophe 46. 9 is very suggestive. But there is 
very little evidence in favor of this interpretation, while 
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mazdao sravi ahurd, 45. 10, is in itself sufficient to deter from 
much inquiry in this direction. This passage is of capital im- 
portance. 

Asha- occurs 156 times (in one strophe twice), genitive 20 
times, ablative 18, dative 10; in -em 26; in -é 82; all together 
in about two-thirds of the strophes. Ashem is nominative in 
31.4; 33. 11; 43. 16; 49.3; 51.4; obscure in 29. 11; 46. 7; 
51. 20; elsewhere accusative. 

As to ashd, one feels reluctant to attempt precise determina- 

tions. There are, however, 13 places where it is governed by a 
preposition or some other single word: 28.8; 29.7; 32.2; 34. 
2,11; 44.9, 10; 46. 13,16; 48.11; 49.5; 50.4,6. In 3 cases 
certainiy vocative: 28. 3,5,7. In 7 cases perhaps vocative : 
30.1; 31.5% 34.6, 7,9,12; 49.7. The following 28 seem to 
me instrumental: 30. 7; 31. 3, 165.33. 6, 10,12; 34.4,12; 43. 
2.6; 44.1, 2, 15, 18; 45. 6,8, 10; 48. 1, 3, 6, 8, 12; 49. 1,9; 50. 
11; 51.1,16,18. Perhaps 31.5 is rather instrumental than 
vocative. The remaining passages, 32 in all, are obscure, and 
with these rather than with the vocative should, perhaps, be 
classed 4 more, viz. 34. 6, 7,9; 49.7. The use as vocative, 
from the “ obscure ” seems restricted—remark- 
pd so, considering the nature of the document. But see close 
of paper. 
Tisha might, without stretching one’s ingenuity too far, and 
without considering the number (sing. or plur.) of the pronouns, 
be regarded as an adjective with mazda, the vocative, in some 
28 cases (not worth citation or close. counting), or with other 
words in 46, 3,9. But I know of but one passage (ashahyd, 
46, 14) where any other case-form than ashd@ could be treated 
as an adjective. Now, if the word meant ‘ pure,’ or anything 
of the sort, it ought to occur frequently, as adjective, in the 
other oblique cases; and this alone appears to me a sufficient 
reason for dismissing any further consideration of the stem 
as that part of speech. Were it ever such, the number of 
instances of this use might be greatly increased by considering 
it, when standing alone, as a substitute for ahurd or mazda, 
and meaning ‘O Holy One!’ 

V. manah- occurs 121 times (in one strophe twice): genitive, 
49; in-as 11; in Ad 61. Of the forms in -as, I consider 5 
accusative: 28.5,9,11; 31.7; 49.10; 4 nominative: 30. 4; 
33.11; 34.8; 51.4. One, 28.3, might be either vocative or 
accusative, and 29: 11 is obscure. 

It were better to kill a water-dog, and assume all the Zara- 
thustrian pains and penalties for the act, than to adventure a 
determination of the forms in -hd. However, 7 or 8 are gov- 
erned by prepositions or other single words: 28.4; 32.2; 44. 
9; 45.9; 46.12; 47.3; 49.57% 50.4. Instrumental appears 
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to me to be 49. 5 and 21 others: 28.6; 29.7; 30.8; 31.4; 31. 
6; 32.6; 33.8,10; 44.1, 6,16; 45. 6,10; 46.9,13; 47.1; 48. 
12; 49.2,7; 50.11; 51.21. The remaining passages, 32 in 
all, are “ obseure.” It will be understood that some of these 
“instrumentals” are sociative. 

The superlative, included above, occurs eleven times, and in 
one place occurs something, not included, that looks like a com- 
parative. In 77 padas, manah- falls at the close. The adjective 
and noun are often separated, sometimes by words not syntacti- 
cally connected with it—a peculiarity illustrating the separation 
of the elements of Caland’s hypothetical compound of mazdah- 
with asha-. 

If mazda is a new divinity for the makers of these hymns, 
as we have them, vohwmano and asha are such, and all the rest. 

The questions relating to the use of number in inflected 
words connected with the names of divinities, and to the special 
case to which the forms ashd and vohit mananhad are to be 
referred, belong together. It seems to me that, from that point 
of view which looks for a consistent syntax, nothing can be 
more just than the remarks of Caland (KZ. xxx. 260; xxxi. 540), 
although very many students will be inclined to consider that 
the propriety of assuming a sociative instrumental still remains 
an open question, especially when the great frequency of this 
use in the Veda is remembered. Places such as 44. 6 appear to 
demand this explanation, and the use of a case with or without 
a preposition in the same relation is by no means an infrequent 
phenomenon in language. 

Caland would meet the difficulty by adding to the scheme of 
Gathic cases a vocative and nominative vohi mananhd and a 
nominative ashd, Pischel’s attempt to find a dative in some of 
these forms appears* to be another essay in the same direction, 
and, so far as concerns the principle involved, with equal justi- 
fication. Now it is possible that Caland means to imply some- 
thing precisely equivalent to the suggestion at the close of this 
paper, especially considering his remark in lines 34-6, page 
260, vol. xxxi. of Kuhn’s Zettschrift ; but I judge not, since 
he gives a formal explanation of the manner in which such 
case-forms might have originated (and, by the way, in so 
doing, waneliealy denies any claim of the Gathis to be con- 
sidered the preaching of a new faith). If so, the present 
paper must be regarded as a contribution in favor of his 
view. If he means that woh mananhd, for instance, formed 
part of the current declination in the spoken language, why 
not extend this method still further, oni eall ashdi (82. 9) a 
vocative, vdo (32. 1) a singular, and avazazat (24. 9) a plural? 
Such extraordinary inflections, like the summaries in the pre- 


* I know Pischel’s views only at second hand. 
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ceding pages, based upon the assumption of a consistent syntax 
and fully significant content, are equivalent to a reductio ad 
absurdum ot the assumption itself. The difference between 
such a treatment of the text and that given to it by the Pahlavi 
translators is simply this: the latter neglects grammar to force 
a certain sense upon the text; the former forces a probable 
sense upon a recalcitrant grammar. Such a procedure might 
be legitimate did it assume a declension according with the 
method of change in Indo-European grammar, ia does not 
commonly present two different case-forms, each with two dis- 
tinct uses, the same for both; did it also harmonize with every- 
_thing else in the hymns, and did it explain all the difficulties. 
Geldner shows that it fails in this last requirement. It is indeed 
very probable that no treatment of the Gathas will explain 
everything, but more complete success may be demanded from 
any method which assumes that the text is, in its own way, 
grammatically correct. 

The details to which attention has been called in the preced- 
ing pages, especially the peculiar absence of definite signifi- 
cance in the attributes of the divinities, and the absence of clear 
connection of their names with the tenor of the strophes, together 
with the important detail that a large percentage of the difficult 
passages are connected with forms identical with the vocative 
or resembling the vocative in termination (v. mananhd)—all 
these taken together produce an impression such as might result 
were the hymns in their present form the work of men whose 
purpose it was to put together more or less extensive fragments 
of earlier date (compare again Caland’s remark, previously 
quoted), taking good care to attain an accurate metrical] form ; 
who had probably in view the needs of a ritual of some deserip- 
tion, but to whom the formula, charm, or incantation, the 
mathra, was the thing most at heart, rather than accurate syn- 
tax and coherent meaning. The importance of such formule, 
with or without sense, is widely recognized over the whole 
Orient; and there are not wanting passages in the Gathas 
themselves, especially in the first section of the hymns, in which 
the poet seems to be seeking for some such form of words 
rather than for spiritual enlightenment. 

Such compositions deal extensively in vocative utterances and 
in litany-like lists of the names of divinities. - This demand 
met, and the whole being put into proper metrical form, the 
men who made up the cento might, perhaps from — ignor- 
ance both of the language and of the original thought, have 
given less consideration to sense and syntax. Furthermore, 
some defects in both might well be due to the difficulties attend- 
ing metrical composition. 

There are many reasons why no one could suspect that the 
whole bulk of the poems was produced in this way: for one 
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thing, the real, very human Zarathustra is too distinct. And it 
is a striking fact that, despite the difficulties connected with the 
proper names, an abridgment of the text which contains onl 
the names and the words closely connected with them is te 
less obscure than a great part of the remaining matter—as if 
certain old prayers had formed the groundwork. 

As to the date of this possible mt arn no opinion can be 
formed. Such knowledge as is implied in the partially correct 
use of inflections is precisely of the sort which might result 
from the study of the earlier pieces by men who no longer 
spoke the dialect in which they were written. Of course the 
— passages are earlier than genuine quotations or trans- 
ations of them ; apart from this consideration, the poems might 
have been the work of yesterday. In no sense can the much 
abused word “ primitive” be applied to them. 

I am not disposed to attribute to the above hypothesis more 
than that tentative value which belongs to all other translations 
or comments connected with the Gathais. It might account 
satisfactorily for the peculiar problem presented by the “ con- 
trast between the Vedic language of the hymns and the com- 
plete severance from Vedic thought.” In its application, it 
would Jead to a very different procedure in translating certain 
strophes, especially those in which vocatives or forms resem- 
bling vocatives occur, and would explain the use of the words 
asha and vohi mananha, now so often obscure in their relation 
to the context, and therefore so often rendered by equally 
meaningless adverbs. They would often be treated as having 
the value of mere interjections, and should then be “ translated” 
by simply transferring the words, in the form as names, to 
the English text. Of course one of the first results would 
be to render valueless many of the case-determinations recorded 
in the preceding pages. It would no longer be worth while to 
grope about for special rules, of doubtful value, to explain such 
collocations as mazda ashdicd 29. 8, and mazda ashemcd 49. 6. 
The general tendency to introduce the direct address disturbs 
the syntax in these strophes, just as, in 43. 9 and 43. Lda, it has 

roduced a meaningless preface to the strophe. 

Many of those difficult passages in which the subject of a 
verb in the third person is obscure may, without hesitation, be 
referred to a near vocative mazda (or its equivalent). The 
most important case of this sort is the forty-fourth hymn, where 
vohii mananha, if “ parsed” at all, may be parsed as an instru- 
mental. In 31. 9, the fact that aura is vocative is not a sufti- 
cient reason for referring yé vidvdo to any other antecedent. 
Similar turns of thought, though less obscure in construction, 
occur in 31. 7 and 45. 4, where the third person and the address 
are found together. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE AUCANASADBHUTANTI, 


Text anD TRANSLATION. 


By Pror. JAMES TAFT HATFIELD, 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


Presented to the Society May 15th, 1891. 


Tue text here presented is the result of a collation of the five 
known manuscripts of the seventy-first Atharvan Paricista. 
The manuscripts may be divided into two groups : 

1. A, the oldest, belonging to the Bombay government, and 
described in the Proce. A. O. S., Oct., 1888 (Journal, vol. xiv., 

. xii ff.); D, the Berlin MS. No. 1497 (New Berlin Cat., 1st 
art, 1886, pp. 87-89); H, the Haug MS. in the Bavarian 


National Library at Munich (Sanskrit 25). 
2. B, the blue MS. of the Bombay government (see Proc. 
A. O. 8. ibid.) ; C, Chambers MS. 365-366 (Berlin Cat. 1853, 

. 89 fE.). 

4 i A, D, and H are practically identical, and no 
one of them furnishes many valuable corrections for either of 
the others. An account of the origin of H, found among the 
— of Dr. Haug, is as follows: “Among the manuscripts 
collected during my journey in Gujerat in the winter of 1863- 
64 is a complete copy of the Parigistas. It was prepared for 
me in Baroda, and is much better than Weber’s Oy in Berlin. 
The original comes from Telingdna, and was sent about 30 
ears before by a learned Brahmin, and a copy from Telugu 
into Devanagari was made, of which this is a copy.” It seems 
possible that A, coming from Bombay, may be the first copy 
into Devanagari. 3B and C are quite independent, though 
poorly written and excessively corrupt. In some points they 
show similarities as contrasted with the other group. Among 
the hundreds of variant readings in these texts, only such are 
quoted as seem of value. In place of the universal anusvdra- 
sign, euphony has been made. Grammatical points have 
already been noticed in the Proc. A. O. 8. (as above); to these 
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may be added the frequent use of the ablative expressive of 
subsequent time, either with or without a particle meani 
‘thereafter :’ as, navamasat param ; 5. sanvatsardd ard, 
vam; 3. tryahdd tirdhvam ; 6. paksamasat ; 14. masdstakat. 
no aaa 11., dagamdsatah ‘for ten months’ is also to be 
noted. 

As a work of the human mind the subject of the text seems 
beneath our notice, in spite of the fact that it is related to a 
large class of similar Sanskrit literature,* for it pictures the 
lowest depths of popular superstition and priestly domination, 
and a degenerate demonology, pure and simple. Even as hard- 
headed and practical a people as the Romans were subject to 
the universal belief in manifestations of divine power which 
foretold the future, and which were most often called “ pro- 
digia.” In Greece such men as Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Socrates, the Academicians, Peripatetics, and Stoies, held 
firmly to their importance.t Aristander of Macedon wrote on 
the subject, according to Pliny, N. H. xvii. 25. Macrobius 
(S. 3. 7. 1) mentions the Ostentarium Tuscum, a book of prog- 
nosties ; the Sibylline Books, in charge of the decemviri sacro- 
rum, were often consulted by the Senate in case of portentous 
occurrences. Pliny treats of them in his Natural History, and 
the sixth chapter of the first book of Valerius Maximus is de- 
voted to prodigies. Livy and Tacitus revel in them, and 
Cicero holds up his hands in horror at the temerity of P. Clau- 
dius, who disregarded such an indication during the Punic 
war.t The fullest work which has come down is that of the 
otherwise unknown Julius Obsequens (who probably lived in 
the 4th century a.p.), who in the fragmentary “De Pro- 
digiis” gives a catalogue of ominous occurrences from the 
times of Romulus to those of Augustus, taken for the most part 
from authenticated classical sources. A comparison of super- 
stitions so closely agreeing with those developed on Indian soil 
has been made in the*notes to the translation, and will, it is 
hoped, be of some interest to students of philology, in the 
broadest sense of the term. 

I have to express thanks to the directors of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, for facilities afforded, and especially to Dr. 
W. F. Poole, the Librarian of that institution. 


* Cf. the last group of these Paricistas ; also Weber, Zwei Vedische 
Texte iiber Omina und Portenta, Berlin, 1858; the Brhatsamhita of 
Variha Mihira, Bibliotheca Indica, 1864-1865; the Paricista to the 
Paraskara Grhyasiitra, in the Tijdschrift voor Ind. Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde, 1879, 39 ff., etc. 

Cie. de Div. i. 3. 
De Nat. Deor. 2, 3. 
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Text. 


papracchoganasam® kavyam naradah paryavasthitah : 
divydng cdivantariksang ca utpatan parthivans tatha.© 
kratindam ca viparydse tathaiva mrgapaksinam : 
amdnusindim vydhare sthavardnam vyatikrame. 
yonivyatikare cdiva mansagonitavarsane : 
anagnijvalane cdiva tathaé yandnusarpane. 
castraprajvalane cdiva caityaguskavirohane: 
lingayatanacitranam rodane garjane tatha. 
udapdinatadaganam jvalane garjane ‘pi va: 
matsyasarpadvijatinam ca pravarsane. 1. 
dyudhindim prajvalane garjane ca vigesatah : 

puspe phale ca vrksandm akdle ca virohane. 
prakaranam ca kampane : 
gitavaditragabdag ca yatra syur animittatah, 

ye canye kecid utpata jayante vikrtatmakah : 

tesim phalam ca kdlam ca tattvendacaksva bhargava. 
sa tasmai prechate samyan naradayoganah kavih : 
trividhan apy athotpatan vyakhydtum upacakrame. 


yada gite bhavaty usnam usne gitam ativa ca: 
navamasat param vidydt* tesu degesu vai bhayam.® 2. 


TRANSLATION. 


1. Nirada came into the presence of Uganas Kavya and asked 
him concerning the portents which have to do with the sky, 
the atmosphere, and the earth, and said: “Whenever an ill- 
omened occurrence takes place in sacrifices, or in the case of 
beasts and birds ; when things not human speak out, or when sta- 
tionary things move ; so also when there are abortive births, or 
when flesh and blood fall in showers; when flames break out 
without there being a fire, and when vehicles [suddenly] move ; 
when weapons gleam, and when a withered fig-tree grows ; when 
images, altars, or pictures cry out or give forth sounds; when 
wells or pools flame or give forth sounds ; or fishes, serpents, birds, 
or juices rain down ; 

2. When weapons shine, or especially when they give forth 
sounds ; when the fruits and flowers of trees appear at an undue 
season ; also when palaces, mountains, royal dwellings, and walls 
shake, and when without cause musical instruments sound and give 
forth tones ; and whatever other prodigies of strange nature come 
to pass, O son of Bhrgu, tell me truly in regard to the result of 
them and its time.” 

The sage Uganas proceeded to set forth to Nirada, having 
rightly made inquiries, the three sorts of portents: When heat 


*A.B.C. prapacchdu; D. paprechdu. *D. kalpam. 
Cf. Mahab drata, ii.1635-6. ‘MSS. vidya. °A.B.D.H. bhregam. 
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yatranrtau pravrddhena tryahad irdhvam pravarsati : 
tasmin dege pradhainasya purusasya vadho bhavet. 
kokilag ca maytrag ca akdle madabhaginah : 
samsargam vapi gaccheyur vidydj janapadam* bhayam. 
ruravag’ céiva raudrag ca prsata harinds tatha: 

yesu degesu dreyante tan aranydni nirdiget. 
pradhindg cdiva vadhyante pakse saptadage tatha: 
tasmin janapade caiva mahad utpadyate bhayam. 

gavo ‘gvah kutijarah gvanah kharostra vanaroragah : 
nakula paksino vyalah' sakara mahisa mrgah. 8. 


sattudny etani jalpanti yesu degesu manusam 
tesu degesu raja tu sasthe mast vinagyati. 
utpata vikrtatmano dreyante yatra tatra vai: 
dege bhavati gighram hi sanmasad bhayam uttamam. 
dsananm gayanan yanam yada yatra prasarpati 
vipaksit tatra tatsvami bhayam prapnoti darunam. 
dhinyakosthayudhigarah pasanah kipaparvatah : 
etani yatra sarpanti vikrtani vadanti ca. 
bahu vad jayate tivram tasmin dege bhayam mahat : 
trin misdan parakdle nu gese stumyani kam phalam. 4. 
it be known that in that realm there will be 
months later. 

3. When at the wrong season it rains excessively for more than 
three days[?], in this country will occur the death of the chief 
man. hen kokils and peacocks are in love or have intercourse 
out of season, let it be known that there is danger at hand for 
the people. When antelopes and wild creatures [deer *, likewise 
gazelles and stags, are seen in any region, one should declare 
those places to be deserts[?]. The chief men likewise perish 
there in the seventeenth fortnight, and great fear arises among 
the people. When the following creatures: cows,’ horses, ele- 

hants, dogs,’ asses, camels, apes, serpents, ichneumons, birds, 
wild beasts, boars, buffalos, and deer— 

4. When these creatures speak in any region with a human 
voice, there the king goes to his destruction in six months. 
Wherever portents of an abnormal nature are seen, the greatest 
danger comes to pass quickly after six months. When a seat, a 
couch, or a vehicle moves itself, its owner will receive lamentable 
injury from anenemy. When granaries, depositories of weapons, 
stones, caves, and mountains move,’ change their form, or speak 
out, very great fear arises in this realm for three months, but in 
the subsequent time the result is favorable[?]. 


excessive cold, let 
a calamity nine 


arises upon a cold body, or upon a hot bod 


“A. janapadam. B. haravag. °A.C.H. aranydya. 
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dege va yadi va grame yonivyatikaro bhavet : 
tatra sanvatsarad irdhvam mahad utpadyate bhayam. 
gaur agvam vadavam vapi yasmin dege prasiyate : 
abhyantarena tadvarsad rajiio maranam adi¢et. 
minusi janayed yatra trnddan® vividhan pagin : 
sanmadsottham® bhayam tivram tatra titpadyate mahat. 
paracakragamam cdiva nirdiged tha gastravit : 
samgramiag catra vipula jayante vikrtatmakah. 

sarpam va paksinam vapi janayed yatra manusi : 
pracdlas® tasya degasya sanmasat tu param bhavet. 4. 


vd yd prasiyeta vanaram vapi manusi : 

anyad va kincit sthavaram vapi kiieana. 

rogena gastrapatena durbhiksena ca piditah : 

sa vyathate’ gighram raja tatra vinagyati. 

amdnusi manusam va manusi vapy amanusam : 

prasiiyate tu janiyat paracakragamam dhruvam. 

caturaksan dvigirsam va gatrair nyinddhikdis® tatha : 

vyanjandi¢ cdiva sampannam manusi yd prasiiyate. 

dvisanvatsaraparyanto' raja tatra vinagyati: i 


ustro vrso vapy agvo va gajo va yatra jayate. 


paksin masie ca’ bhavati rajias tatra bhayam mahat : ' 
paracakrasamuttham va sa dego bhayam rechaii." 6. 


5. If in any realm or village an abortive birth occurs, great 
ril arises in a year thereafter. When in any realm a cow gives 
irth to a horse* or mare, it betokens the death of the king within 
that year. Where a woman brings forth various sorts of herbiv- 4 
orous cattle, six months thereafter arises great peril. There let } 
the sage foretell the coming of a hostile army, and great wars of 4 
unusual nature. When a woman bears a serpent’ or a bird, six ' 
months later the land will be disturbed. 
6. Where a woman brings forth a camel or an ape, or an 
other animal or vegetable whatsoever, that land, afflicted wit 
sickness, war, and famine, quickly goes to ruin, and its king per- 
ishes. When an animal brings forth a human being, or a human 
being brings forth an animal, let one know assuredly that a hos- 
tile army is to come. Where a woman bears a four-eyed child,* 
a two-headed child,’ or a child with defective or excessive limbs,* FS 
or one having birth-marks, the king will perish inside of two 4 
years. When a camel, a boar, a horse, or an elephant’ is born, 
there is great misfortune to a king within a month and a half ; ; 
that country expects the appearance of a hostile army as a 5 
calamity. 


*A.D. trnddin. >D. sanmdsditham.  °D. pracdras; B. pracalas. 
‘A. vyathata. °A. gdtrdinyiinddhikas. ‘MSS.-paryantd. *A.masag¢; 
B. paksdt mdsacca ; C. masadva ; D. paksamdsde ca. “A.D. iechati. 
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yonivyatikaram yatra kuryur evamvidham® striyah : 
va siyet tathinydani tatra rdjyam vinagyati. 
vasanti yesu degesu tesu vidyan mahad bhayam: 
tasmad etani sattvani raja ksipram pravasayet. 
agva kigoram janayec griginam yatra tatra tu: 
ddigen maranam rdajiio varsdbhyantara eva hi. 
maghe budhe ca mahisi gravane vadavadi va: 
sinhe gavah prasiiyante svamino mrtyudayakah, 

iti 
nari kharavrsostragvan eunah gakaragardabhin : 
raksasdn vd pigdcdn va yadaipy evam prasiyate. 
vyapadyante ‘tra dhanydani sasyani ca dhandni ca: 
caturvidham bhayanm ghoram ksipran tatra pravartate. 7, 


vadhyante hi pradhands tu sardhe* masdstame tatha : 
vyadhi¢ ca tesu degesu trini varsdni nirdiget. 

anagnir jvalate yatra dege tirnam anindhanah : 

yo raja tasya degasya sadegah® sa vinagyati. 
minsavarsena maghavan yatra dege pravarsati : 
asthini rudhiram majjam vasdinr vai tesu vai dhruvam. 
paracakrigamah gighram vijieyas tu mahad bhayam : 
ahavag catra jayante vipula vikrtatmakah. 


7. Where women bring forth such abortions, or a cow bears 
other creatures, the realm goes to ruin. In whatever realms they 
abide, one should recognize a great calamity ; therefore let the 
king quickly expel these creatures. Wherever a mare brings 
forth a horned colt, one must verily indicate the death of the 
king within a year. When a buffalo-cow brings forth during the 
month Magha, or under the planet Mercury, or if a mare (and so 
forth) brings forth during the month Qrivana, or cows bring 
forth under the sign of the Lion, they cause the death of their 
masters. 

Thus from the canonical collection. Where a woman thus bears 
an ass, a boar, a camel, horses, dogs, wild-boars or asses, goblins 
or demons, there crops of grain and property go to destruction, 
- and a terrible fourfold calamity arises quickly. 

8. The chief men, truly, are destroyed in eight and a half 
months thereafter, and one shall announce sickness in those coun- 
tries for three years. When in a region there burst out flames 
without there being a fire,’* suddenly, and without the presence of 
fuel, the king of that region goes to ruin with the region. Where 
in any district Indra rains down flesh,”’ bones, blood,” marrow, 
fat, one is to understand that a calamity is portended, the quick 


“A. eva vidham ; B. vidhih. » MSS. grigino. «B.C. insert the 
three preceding lines after dhandni ca below. ‘A.D. sardha; C. sardve. 
samhdegah. 
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angaravailukadhanyam yatra devah pravarsati : 
ksipram tatra bhayam ghoram pravartate caturvidham. 8. 


sarpan matsyan paksino va yatra devah pravarsati : 
tatra sasyopaghdatah bhayam catipravartate. 
surdsavam tatha ksdudram sarpis tailam payo dadhi : 
yatra varsati parjanyah ksudrogas tatra jayate. 
ulkatarag ca dhisnyesu ca varsanti : 

tada vyadhibhayam ghoram tesu degesu nirdiget. 
pumdn agvo gajo vapi yada yatra pradipyate: 
dagamasat param tatra janiyad radstrasamplavam. 
naracah gaktayah khadgah* pradipyante yada muhuh : 
tada gastrabhayam ghoram tesu degesu nirdiget. 9. 


caityavrksah prabhajyante visvaran vinadanti ca: 
prahasanti prasarpanti gayanti ca rudanti ca. 

agamah paracakrasya tesu capadyate tvaram: 

sacakra vapi nagyanti pradhanag catra vadhyate. 

yatra sravec cdityavrksah sahasé vividhan rasan: 
prthak prthak samastan va tat pravaksyami laksanam. 
ghrte madhuni dugdhe ca ghrte dugdhe tathambhasi : 
ksaudre madhuni taile va vyadhayah syuh sudarunah. 
surdsave mitho bhedah gonite gastrapatanam : 

taile pradhand vadhyante bhakse ksudbhayam ddiget. 10. 


arrival of a hostile army ; great battles arise there, of strange 
character. Where the divinity rains down coals, sand," or corn, 
a dreadful fourfold calamity quickly arises there. 

9. Where the divinity rains down serpents, fishes, or birds, 
there will be destruction of the growing corn, and terror arises. 
When the rain-god pours down alcoholic spirits, honey, melted 
butter, oil, milk,'* or curds, then famine arises. 'When meteors," 
stars, and coals rain down upon the fire-places, one shall announce 
a dreadful peril of disease to those realms. Wherever man," 
horse, or elephant breaks into flames, let one know that in ten 
months thereafter that place will go to ruin. When arrows, 
spears, and swords suddenly break into flames," let one point out 
a dreadful peril of the sword in those realms. 

10. When sacred fig-trees are broken, or cry out in the midst 
of silence ; when they laugh, move about, sing, or weep, in these 
realms a hostile army comes on quickly ; or they go to destruction 
along with their armies, and the chief in that place is destroyed. 
Where suddenly a sacred aE trickles with various juices, 
either severally or combined, I will explain this portent. Where 
there is a flow of ghee, honey, and milk, also of ghee, milk, and 
water, ksdudra-honey, or oil, there will be very lamentable sick- 
nesses. Where alcoholic spirits flow, there will be mutual dissen - 


*A.C.D. khaiigah ; B. saiigah. 
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anrtau cet phalan yatra puspam va siyate drumah : 
vidydd vai* dagame masi rdjias tatra viparyayam. 
puspe puspum bhaved yatra phale va syat tatha phalam : 
parne parnan vijaniyat tatra janapadam bhayam., 

cuklena vasasa yatra edityavrksah samahitah : 
brahmandanam bhayam ghoram dgu tivram vinirdicet. 
raktavastravrtai¢g canydath ksatriyanam mahad bhayam: 
pitavastrais tu vdigyanam gidranam krsnavdasasaih, 

nilaih sasyopaghatah syde citradis tu mrgapaksinam 
vivarndir vyddhayas tivrah param syur dagamasatah.” 11, 


diivatani prasarpanti yatra rastre hasanti va: 
udiksante ‘tha ghoransi tatra vidyain mahad bhayam. 
| vihasanti nimilanti gayanti vikrtani ca: 
minsagonitagandhani yatra tatra mahad bhayam. 
yatra citram udikseta gayate cestate muhuh: 
etesv astasu miasesu rdjiio maranam adi¢et. 
citrani yatra lingdani tathdivayatandni ca: 
vikaran kuryur atyarthan tatra vidyan mahad bhayam., 
udapdinan tadigam va sarah parvata eva va: 
samuddegesu dipyante vidyad bhayam upasthitam. 12. 


sion; where blood flows, there will be fighting. Where oil flows, 
the chiefs perish ; where drink flows, one should indicate peril of 
famine.”* 

11. If in any place a tree shall produce out of season fruit or 
flower, let them snd that in ten months there will be misfortune 
to the king. Where a flower shall grow upon a flower, or a fruit 
upon a fruit, or a leaf upon a leaf, let one recognize there calamity 
to the people. Where a sacred tree is surrounded by a white 
covering, let one quickly point out great and terrible danger to 
the Brahmans; by trees covered with red coverings great peril 
to the Ksatriyas is indicated ; with yellow coverings, peril to 
the Viigyas ; with black, to the Gidras." If surrounded with 
blue coverings, there will be destruction to the crops ; with parti- 
colored, to beasts and birds ; with colorless, there will be exces- 
sive sicknesses continued for ten months. 

12. Whenever in a region idols move about” or laugh, when 
they have a frightful appearance, let one know that there is great 
peril. When they laugh out, wink, sing, and are changed, and 
whenever there is the odor of meat and blood, is great peril. In 
cases where a picture looks, sings, or moves suddenly, let one de- 
clare the death of the king in eight months. Where pictures, 
images, and altars undergo a great change, let one know that 
there is great peril.” In whatever places a well or a pond, a lake 
or a mountain, break into flames, one should know that peril is 
at hand. ' 


«MSS. vd. “A.D. dagamdyatah. 
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prahaseyu staneyur va gvd va marjaravad vadet : 
tasya degasya raja tu pidam apnoti darunam. 
cankhavdinavataryanan dundubhinan ca nisvanah : 

dege yatra bhream tatra rajadando nipatyate. 

yasya rajio janapade nityodvignah prajah ksayam 
gacchanti na cirat tatra vinigam api nirdiget. 

yasya rijio janapade nityam eva gavain ksayah : 

bhayam tatra vijaniyad acirat samupasthitam., 

yasya rajno janapade nadi vahati kardamam: 

kastham trnam copalam va mrtamatsyan grahdns tatha, 13. 


madyam ksiudram ca mansam ca sarpis tailam payo dadhi : 
anyarajigamabhayan tatra dege samadiget. 

yasya rajio janapade pratigroto nadi vahet : 

masistakaj janapadam bhayamn syde chatrapaninah. 

kiipo garjate yatra yada vapy avadipyate :* 

lohitan vatha payam va bhayam tatra vinirdi¢et. 

dyudhini pradhavanti tivram pratydharanti ca: 

tinirat sahasa band udgiranti nadanti ca. 

svabhavatag ca piryante dhaniinsi prajvalanti ca: 
samgramo darunas tatra dege bhavati nigcitah. 14. 


akdle puspavantag ca phalavantag ca padapah : 
drgyante yasya rastresu tasya naigo vibhavyate. 


ery of a cat, the king of that realm receives a lamentable afflic- 
tion. Where there is a vehement sounding-out of conch-shells,” 
of bamboo musical-instruments, and of drums, there a penalty is 
made to fall upon the king. When in the realm of any king the 
people, continually horrified, experience destruction, one must 
Sclore that ruin is not far off. Whenever in the country of a 
king there is frequent death of cows, let one know that danger 
is pending, near at hand. Wherever in the country of a king a 
river bears along mud, logs, grass, stone, dead fishes,” crocodiles, 
14. The madya-drink, kséudra-honey, flesh, ghee, oil, milk, 
curds, at such a time let one point out that there is peril to that 
region of the coming of another king. Wherever in the coun- 
try of a king a river shall flow backwards,” in eight months the 
ople will be in peril from him who has the umbrella in his 
and.** Where a well gives forth a roaring sound, flames, blood,” 
or a disagreeable odor, one is to point out danger. Where weap- 
ons come forth from their receptacles in an unnatural manner and 
return again ; where arrows suddenly come forth from the quiver, 
speak out or make sounds,” and where bows are bent of their own 
accord or gleam, lamentable war certainly occurs in that region. 


*D.B. prajaks-. =» MSS. jana-. © Perhaps cakra- should be read. 
“MSS. avadiryate. 
VOL. XV. 28 


13. Where [dogs] laugh or growl, or where a dog makes the - 
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vrksa valpag ca* tarund yatra syuh phalapuspadah : 
akdle capi drgyeyus tatra vidyan mahad bhayam. 
prasddani vimanani prajvalanti tu yatra vai: 
drdhani ca vigiryante sa yasya mriyate ‘cirat. 
vadanty aranye tiryani griyante vyomni nityagah : 
nivaseta® tada raja samagamya digo digam. 

yasya vegmani griyante gitavaditranisvanah 
akasman mriyate samyag dhanam vasya vilupyate. 
cankhavdainavavindg ca bherimurajagomukhah : 
vadyamanah pradrgyante dege yatrapy aghattitah. 
sambhrtyeva tamo bharam anyan janapadam vrajet : 
mrgavans tu sa dego hi vayug catropajayate. 

andhata dundubhayo vaditrani vadanti ca: 

chidrani ca grhe yasya sa gighram bhayam rechati. 
devardjadhvajanam ca patanam bhaiga eva va: 
kravyddindm pravegam ca rajnah pidakaram bhavet. 
vajivaranamukhyanam akasman maranam bhavet : 
itaraksmapates tatra vijieya satvara gatih. 15, 


agvatthe puspite ksatram brahmanam cdpy udumbare : 
plakse vaigyds tu pidyante nyagrodhe dasyavas tatha. 


15. When trees are-seen in blossom or fruit at an improper 
time, he is surely destroyed in whose realm this occurs. Where 
small and tender trees bear fruits and flowers, or where [fruits and 
flowers] are seen out of their season, one shall recognize great 
eril. Also where temples and palaces flame, and where tirm 
things fall to pieces, their owner dies in a short time. If musical 
instruments sound in a desert place, or are heard continually in 
the sky,”* let the king take up his abode there, having gone 
from place to place. Where in a dwelling singing is heard, or 
the sound of musical instruments, all [the possessions] of the 
owner perish unexpectedly, or his wealth is stolen. When conch- 
shells, bamboo tubes, lutes, drums, tambourines, and trumpets are 
heard giving forth a sound in any region, not having been 
touched, let him [the ruler] enter another people, bearing with 
him, as it were, darkness as a burden. That realm becomes the 
home of wild beasts and a wind arises there. When drums 
and musical instruments sound without having been struck, and 
when in the house of any person there are holes, he soon experi- 
ences a calamity. Also when there is a falling or breaking of the 
flags of a divinity or a king, or when a carnivorous animal comes 
in,” these things shall cause distress to the king. If the best 
steeds and elephants die without a cause, this betokens the sudden 
coming of another ruler. 
16. When the peepul-tree is in bloom, the Ksatriya caste is 
afflicted ; when the orange-colored jicus is in bloom, the Brah- 


"MSS. urksdvalpagea. nivdtseta ; D. nivasetse. 
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cvetam indrayudham vipran raktan ksatriyandganam :* 
vaigyandm pitakam ratrau krsnam gidravindganam. 
nirghate bhimikampe ca cdityaguskavirohane : 

degapidim vijaniyat pradhanag catra vadhyate. 
indrayastir bhajyate® vd vigasto vd pagur vrajet: 

yada tada vijaniydd rajiah pidam upasthitam. 

pitamahe va sudeve some dharmayamesv® api: 

nimittam agubham yatra brahmandanam bhaydvaham. 16. 


brhaspatau va gukre va pavake pakagasane : 
yani ripani drgyante vidyat tani purohite. 
mahddeve kubere ca tatha skandavigakhayoh : 
nimittam tat parthivesu vijieyam sampravartitam.’ 
devinam parthivanam ca ratho yatra nimajjati : 
bhayamn tatra vijaniyat parthivasyagur® adbhutam. 
some ca visudeve ca varune pakagasane : 

yad bhayam drgyate tad dhi jieyam bhandadhike jane. 
vite prajdpatau cdiva vigvakarmani cdiva hi: 
pravartate yan nimittam taj janapadikam bhavet. 
kumarisu kumarinam kumaranam kumarajam : 
tatha presyesu® sarvesu kalpaye gastratah phalam. 


manic caste is afflicted ; when the ficus infectoria,” the Viigyas ; 
when the banyan-tree, the barbarians” are afflicted. A white 
rainbow destroys the Brahmans ; a red one brings destruction to 
the Ksatriyas ; a yellow one at night [brings destruction] to the 
Viiigyas ; a black one is deadly to the Gidras. Where there is a 
whirlwind, an earthquake,” the growing of a withered tree, let 
one recognize an affliction to the country ; the chief man there is 
also destroyed. Or if the Indra-staff* is broken, or whenever a 
mutilated animal goes about, let one know that affliction is come 
unto the king. Where there is an unfavorable omen relating to 
Pitimaha, Sudeva, Soma, Dharma, and Yama, it causes fear to 
the Brahmans. 

17. Where manifestations are seen in the case of Brhaspati, 
Qukra, Pivaka, and Pikagisana, they are to be understood as 
referring to the chief priest. When an omen occurs [in connec- 
tion with] Mahadeva, Tom and also Skanda and Vigikha, it is 
to be known as referring to the king. When the car of gods or 
princes goes down, let one know that there is danger to the king ; 
it is a quick prodigy. Whatever prodigy is seen [in connection 
with] Soma, Fiadoe, Varuna, or Pikagisana, that is to be 
known as referring to the people who are rich in goods. What- 
ever omen arises [in connection with] Vata, Prajapati, and Vigva- 
karman has reference to the people. [In connection with] girls, 


* MSS. ksetriya-. » MSS. bhajyante. °A.dharmary-. ‘B.C.D.H. 
add: akasmdd drcyate yat ti nimittah sampravartitam. B: dsur. 
‘A.B.C.D. pragyesu. 
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indrani varundni ca bhadrakali mahabala : 

viramata ca yad briyus tad rdjamahisibhayam. 
ekdivasam tatha canya ya¢ canyd devatastriyah : 
kuryur nimittan tat strinam pradhinam ca vinirdiget, 
gandharvesu nimittan yat tad anyesu pradrgyate : 
sendpatinam bhayakrt sacivandm bhaydya ca. 
raksasanagayaksesu* liigasydyatanesu ca: 
yatharaipan yathakarma purusesu vyavasthitam. 17. 


daksinesu gariresu devatandm ca vegmasu : 

sarvesv argesu narindm tulyam sydd ubhayor bhayam. 
svacarire yathotpata vihita datvacintakaih : 

tathdiva parisamkhyeyam sarvatraiva gubhagubham, 
manibhadradayo yaksad gandharvag citrasenayah: 
tad bhayamn tu pradhandndim amatyandm vibhavayet. 
yesu degesu dreyeta daivatesu’ gubhagubham : 

te ca dega vinagyanti raja vatha vinagyati. 

brahmand yatra vadhyante grime rastre ‘tha vd pure: 
rajadhanisu va yatra tad abhavasya laksanam. 18. 


yatrabalam vadhyamdnan raja naivabhiraksati : 
tatra devakrto dando nipataty dgu rajani. 


and of girls; in [the case of] boys and that arising from boys; 
likewise [in the case of] all servants—I will arrange the outcome 
ier these portents] according to the canon. Whatever Indrani, 

arunini, Bhadrakali, Mahabali, and Viramatai*™ shall utter is a 
cause of fear to the royal wife. And whatever any of these 
divinities shall do individually, or any other female divinities 
whatsoever, this should be pointed out as having reference to the 
chief women. And whatever prodigy is beheld belonging to the 
other Gandharvas, this causes fear to generals and ministers. 
When there is a manifestation or a performance in the case of 
demons and mountain-sprites, or on the altars of an image, this is 
appointed [as referring| to men. 

18. When occurring in the case of the right side of bodies, and 
in the temples of divinities, and in all the limbs of women, there 
is a like peril to both{?]. Just as portents are classified by the 
astrologers when they occur in one’s own body, so the enumera- 
tion is particular in every case, whether favorable or unfav- 
orable. Where Mianibhadra and the rest of the Yaksas, the 
Gandharvas, and the Citrasenis® [are concerned], let one recog- 
nize this as a peril to the chief counsellors. In whatever realms 
a favorable or unfavorable omen is beheld in the case of [these] 
divinities, those realms perish, or the king perishes. here 
Brahmans perish in village, realm, or city, or among the royal 
residences, this is the sign of annihilation. 


*A,B. raksayanna- ; C. -panna-; H. raksasanna-. °C. manibhad-. 
MSS. devatesu. 
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chatradhvajapatikasu devasthdne grhesu ca: 
dvariddilakaharmyesu kdrayed dhomavacanam. 


yatra prakytibhatani lingani vikrtani ca: 

devatag capi nadyag ca ksaraksama* mahiruhdah. 

send cdiva na drgyeta hastyagvai¢ ca padatibhih 
hindiga vikrtanga va pralayam tatra nirdicet. 
stambhavrksa dhvaja yatra sraveyi rudhirambu ca: 
dhimayeyur jealeyur va mantrinam tatra vai vadhah. 


jagatsvamini janiyad yadi ced divi jayate : 
dntariksai tu’ dege syad* bhaumamn sasye patisyati.! 


bharyadyam vahane putre koge sendpatau pure: 
purohite narendre va patate daivam® astadha. 
mihendrim amrtam raudrim vdigvadevim athapi va: 
utpdtesu mahdagantiimn karayed bahudaksinam. 
camyanti yena ghorani yogaksemam ca jayate: 
rajano muditas tatra palayanti vasundharam. 
pdlayanti vasundharam iti. 19. 


ity Gucanasddbhutani samaptani.” 


19. Where the king does not protect the powerless who is ready 
to perish, a divinely-appointed punishment falls quickly upon the 
king. In [the case of] umbrellas, banners, flags, in the temple of 
a god, and in houses, in doors, pavilions, and castles, let one make 
the speech of offering. Where original things become secondary, 
when divinities, rivers, and trees perish and wither, where the 
army-[order] may not be seen because its divisions are destroyed 
or disturbed by elephants, horses, or footmen, then destruction : 
may be indicated.** When pillars, trees, and banners shall trickle 
blood and water, or shall smoke or flame,”” there indeed is destruc- 
tion of counsellors. If [an omen] comes to pass in the sky, let one 
know that it threatens the king; if in the atmosphere, the coun- ; 
try ; if on the earth, it will fall upon the crops.** An ill-fate falls : 
upon these eight victims : a wife, a draught-animal, a son, a 
vessel, a general, a city, a chief-priest, or a king; when these 
portents occur, let him have performed a great expiation, immor- 
tal, pertaining to great Indra, pertaining to Rudra, or pertaining | 
to all the gods, accompanied by many fees, whereby these terrible j 
manifestations are appeased, and safety arises; and the kings, b 
delighted, rule the earth. ; 
Thus endeth the Auganasidbhutani. 


“MSS. ksaraksdma. °A.H. sdivd cdivana drcyeta na hastyaigedi¢ ca 
padatibhih ; B. hastacgedigva -yu. “A. dtamriksantu. MSS. 
decgasydd. ‘MSS. *A.D.H. devam. "A. iti ugandsdd- 
bhutani s-; B. iti kuganasddbhutdni s-; C.D. iti uganasddbhutani s- ; 
H. iti ucasddbhutdni 8-. 
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UPON THE TRANSLATION. 


(These notes give for the most part a citation of similar portents and 
prodigies from classical sources.) 

1. The speaking of an ox is a frequent prodigy in Roman writers, 
Livy mentions its occurrence during the war with the Volscians (3. 10), 
and with Hannibal (27. 11). The same portent took place in the time of 
Otho, Tac. Hist. 1. 86.—2. In regard to dogs speaking, v. Obseq. 103, 
122, etc.—3. Earthquakes are among the commonest signs of misfortune 
with the Romans: ‘Si caelum stetit, si terra movit; ‘Christianos ad 
leones!’” Tert. Apol. 40. Cf. Tac. Ann. 12.43; Livy 30. 38.—4. In the 
year 215 B.C. a cow bore a colt at Sinuessa. a 33.—5. The bearing 
of a serpent [= tape-worm?] is mentioned by Pliny N. H. 7. 3: Tae. 
Ann. 14, 12. Obsequens tells us that when such a birth had been cast 
into a stream it swam off through the water (c. 118).—6. Such a prodigy 
cited in time of Claudius, Tac. Ann. 12. 64.—7. Cf. Tac. Ann. 15. 14.— 
8. A child born without hands or feet, and one without eyes or nose 
after the second Punic War. Obseq. 51.—9. Livy vouches for the birth 
of a boy with an elephant’s head (27. 11).—10. The shores blaze with 
fires, Livy 22.1: cf. Verg. Georg. 1. 466 ff.—11. For showers of flesh, cf, 
Val. Max. 1. 6.5; Obseq. 16.—12. Blood rains down in Rome, Livy 24. 
10 (and other writers, frequently).—13. Showers of earth mentioned by 
Obseq. 28, 51, etc.—14. Showers of stones, blood, mud, and milk men- 
tioned by Cicero, de Div. 1. 43: cf. Livy 27.11. Among other miracu- 
lous showers, the Brhatsarhhité speaks of stones, dust, gold, cattle(!), 
fruits, flowers, clouds, abortive animals, butter, hot water. Chalk, 
mud, oil, and potsherds can be added to this list from Roman au- 
thors. (Livy 24. 10 etc.).—15. For the frequent mention of the falling 
of red-hot stones from heaven cf. Livy 21. 62; 22.1; 22. 36; 30. 38.—16. 
The head of Servius Tullius was seen to blaze with fire, Cic. de Div. 1. 
53; cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 680ff.—17. Darts take fire, Livy 22. 1; Obseq. 19, 
69. Fire on spear-points taken as a good sign, Cic. d. Nat. Deor. 2. 3.9; 
Dion. Hal. 5. 46. In reign of Claudius, the ensigns and tents of the 
soldiers are scorched with fire from heaven, Tac. Ann. 12. 64.—18. On 
these manifestations cf. Brhatsath. 46. 26-27.—19. In regard to the fre- 
quent association of these colors with the four castes, cf. Brhatsath. 
3. 25; 33. 14.—20. The statue of Juno nods its head, Sy 19. The 
goddess of Victory lets fall the reins of her chariot, Tac. Hist. 1. 86. 
The spear of Mars moves of its own accord, Livy 24. 10. The statue of 
Caesar turns from west to east, Lac. Hist. 1. 86.—2i. In the 72d Pari- 
cista (the Mahadbhutani) idols laugh, sing, weep, shriek, perspire, shine, 
smoke, tremble, wink, grow, trickle, and move about. Apollo’s statue 
at Cumae wept for three days, Obseq. 69. As to perspiring idols, cf. 
Aen. 2.171; Cic. de Div. 1. 34. Livy Eo) 1, 36; Milton, Ode on the Na- 
tivity, 1. 195.—22. A trumpet sounds in the sky, Obseq. 73.—23. In 
Roman times the casting up of dead fish by the sea is considered omin- 
ous, also an inundation of the Po which left a large number of ser- 

nts : Obseq. 89. 128.—24. As to inundations as prodigies cf. Suet. 
Btho 8; Plutarch, Otho 4; Cic. de Div. 1. 44; Livy 5. 15, etc.—25. Per- 
haps the adjective should read cakrapdninah, an epithet of Visnu or 
Krsna.—26. Pools and fountains are tinged with blood, Livy 22. 1; 24. 
10; 27. 11.—27. Arms rattle in the temple of Hercules, Cic. de Div. 1. 
24. Armor falls to ground in temple, id. 1. 34.—28. Cf. Verg. Georg. 1. 
466-488.—29. In the second Punic war, a wolf enters the city at night 
and wounds the watchman, Obseq. 40. Cf. id. 49. 50, and Livy 21. 62.— 
30. This plant bears white blossoms.—31l. Notice that the Ciidras here 
have the appellation dasyavas.—32. A very common portent among the 
Romans.—33. In the Mahadbhutani, the Indra-staff is mentioned as 
blazing.—34. The prominence of secondary and female divinities shows 
the late date of this text.—35. Citrasena is a serpent-demon ; the form 
citraseni is new.—36. Cf. Livy’s account of armed legions being seen 
upon the Janiculum (24, 10),—37. A green palm-tree takes fire, Livy 24. 10. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


WHERE WAS ZOROASTER’S NATIVE 
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Wirn regard to the native place of the founders of three of 
the great Oriental religions—Buddhism, Confucianism, Mo- 
hammedanism—the authorities are mostly in agreement; with 
reference to Zoroastrianism, however, the case is far different. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans we are told that seven 
cities claimed to be the birth-place of the poet Homer; if we 
take into account the various opinions on the question of the 
native country of the prophet Zoroaster, the same may also be 
said of him. The question in regard to Zoroaster’s home is one 
of interest, for with it is connected the question where we are 
to place the cradle of the Mazdean religion. The subject has 
given rise to the liveliest dispute. 

Arguments have been brought forward by some to show that 
we must place the home of Zoroaster in the east of Lran, in 
Bactria; he is accordingly often styled “the Bactrian sage.” 
By others it is claimed that he came from the west of Iran, or 
rather from Media, some say from Persia. In spite of these 
contradictory views, the difticulty may be overcome, it is be- 
lieved, and the problem may be solved, if the subject be looked 
at in its _ light. Both sides are in part wrong, both sides 
in part right. The fallacy, it may at the outset be stated, lies 
in assuming that the scene of the prophet’s real activity and 
of his mission must likewise have been his native place. It is 
with this word of caution in mind that all the statements and 
theories on the subject will here be examined, and the endeavor 
will be made to clear away the difficulty. | 

The authorities of antiquity to whom we may look for in- 
formation on the subject and whose statements form the source 
from which our views are deduced, are— 
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a. Classical 
b. Oriental. 

The principal passages have already been collected by Win- 
dischmann, Studien, p. 2704. ; but some points in 
the later tradition have been overlooked. As important dedue- 
tions may be drawn from these latter, it is useful to add them, 
and to arrange anew all the material that bears as evidence on 
the subject. The allusions to the country of Zoroaster we may 
therefore take up in detail, presenting, first, statements refer- 
ring to Bactria, or the east of Iran; second, allusions to Zoro- 
aster as belonging in the west, in Media or Persia. 


A. anD Non-IRAntan. 
1. Bactria—Eastern Iran. 


The following allusions in the classic writers of Greece and 
Rome show that Zoroaster was thought of as a Bactrian, or at 
least as exercising his activity in the east of Iran. 

The authority of the historian Ktesias (B. C. 400) is quoted 
by Diodorus Siculus (Ist century A.D.), ii. 6, for the statement 
that Ninus, with a large army, invaded Bactria, and with the aid 
of Semiramis gained a victory over King Oxyartes. See Fragm. 
of the Persika of Ktesias, ed. Gilmore, p. 29. Instead of the 
name ’Ogvaprns, the manuscript variants show also ’Eyadprys, © 
Xadptns, Zadprns. Attempts have been made to identify the 
name, or rather its variants, with Zoroaster, inasmuch as later 
writers—Kephalion, Justin, Eusebius, Arnobius—drawing on 
Ktesias, make Zoroaster the opponent of Ninus. Their state- 
ments are next cited. 

Fragments of Kephalion (A.D. 120), preserved in Eusebius, 
Chron. i. 43, ed. Aucher, describe the rebellion of Zoroaster the 


-Magian, the king of the Bactrians, against Semiramis: de Zoroas- 


tri Magi Bactrianorum regis debellutione a Semiramide. See 
Spiegel, Hranische Alterthumskunde, i.676. In agreement with 
this is also cited Eusebius (A.D. 300), Chron. iv. 35, ed. Aucher, 


* Zoroastres Magus rex Bactrianorum. Add to this, Eusebius, 


Preparatio Evang. x. 9, according to which statement also Zoro- 
aster the Magian ruled over the Bactrians, Zopodotpns 6 Mayos 
Baxtplwv éBacirevae. 

Similarly Theon (A.D. 130 ?), Progymnasmata 9 (Peri Syngri- 
seos, ed. Spengel, het. Grec., p. 115), in connection with Semi- 
ramis, speaks of “Zoroaster the Bactrian,” Zwpodotpou Tod 
Baxtpiov. See also Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, p. 
290. 

Justin (A.D. 120), moreover, in his Hist. Philippic. i.1, dis- 
tinctly makes Zoroaster the opponent of Ninus, and says that he 
was king of Bactria: Postremum illi bello cum Zoroastre rege 
Bactrianorum fuit, qui primus dicitur artes magicas invenisse 
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et mundi principia siderumque motus diligentissime spectasse. 
See Gilmore, Atesias’ Persika, p. 29. 

In like manner Arnobius (A.D. 297), Adversus Gentes i, 5, men- 
tions a battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians, under the 
leadership Mg wegen! of Ninus and Zoroaster, inter Assyrios et 
Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. See Gil- 
more, Ktesias, p. 36. <A parallel statement, Zoroastres . . . Bac- 
trianus, in Adv. Gent. i. 52, confirms the view that Arnobius 
regarded Zoroaster as a Bactrian. 

Two later but independent classical authors rightly place Zoro- 
aster under a King a (i.e. Vishtaspa, Gushtasp), and one 
of these distinctly calls him a Bactrian. These are Ammianus 
Marcellinus (5th century A.D.), and Agathias (6th century A.D.). 
' Ammianus, xxiii. 6, 32, p. 294, ed. Ernest, says : cui scientiam secu- 
lis priscis multa ex Chaldeorum arcanis Bactrianus addidit 
Zoroastres ; deinde Hystaspes rex prudentissimus Darii pater. 
Agathias, ii. 24, writes : Z@podotpovu tod "Opudadews . . . odTos 
6 Zwpoddos, Zapadns (dittH yap érravupia), 
ornvika THY apynv, Kal vdpous ovK 
é&veott Siayvova. Ilépoa adrov of viv émi “Tora- 
orrew, TL aTAMS haci yeyoveval, Ws Aiav 
kal ov« elvat motepov Aapeiov tratnp cite kal adXos 
ovtos ‘Totnomns See Gilmore, Kéesias, p. 29. 
Both these writers therefore recognize Zoroaster, not as a king, 
but as the founder of a religion under a king Hystaspes. Am- 
mianus does indeed identify Hystaspes (Vishtaspa, Gushtasp) 
with the father of Darius ; but Agathias properly observes that 
the Persians do not make it clear whether * the name Hystaspes 
we are to understand the father of Darius, or another Hystaspes. 

This concludes the list of classical authors that refer to Zoroaster 
as a Bactrian, or to that region as the scene of his prophetic activity. 
Let it be observed that the majority of the statements speak of 
him as a king; this doubtless is due to confusion with King 
Vishtaspa (Hystaspes), under whom he flourished. Doubts may 
be expressed as to whether all the allusions really refer to the 
founder of the Mazdean faith ; there can be little question, how- 
ever, that the allusions are intended for him, whatever may be 
the time at which they may suppose him to have lived. 

Having thus considered the views pointing to Bactria, we may 
turn to those suggesting the west of Iran, Media or Persia, as 
the home of the prophet. 


2. Media or Persia—Western Iran. 


The following allusions in the classics unanimously mention 
Zoroaster in connection with the west of Iran. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (A.D. 200) sometimes speaks of Zoroas- 
ter as a Mede, but sometimes as a Persian. The latter allusion 
we find in his Stromata, i. 357, where he makes Pythagoras one 
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of his followers: Zwpodortpny tov Mayov tov 6 
Ilv@ayépas éyrwoev. The accuracy of the statement in re- 
e to Pythagoras is of course extremely questionable. See 

indischmann, Zoroastriche Studien, p. 263. Onanother occasion 
Clemens identifies Zoroaster with Er, the son of Armenius, a 
Pamphylian. This would place Zoroaster in Asia Minor. See 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud., p. 273 note, referring to Stromata, 
v. 711, 6 & adros év Sexdt@ THs ’Hpos 
Tod ’Appeviov, Td yévos bs Zopo- 
dotpns (sic)* avTos yodv Zopodotpns ypdder' Tdde cvveyparper 
Zopodotpns o ’Appeviov To yévos x.7.d. 

Pliny the Elder (A.D. 23-79), in his Hist, Nat. xxx. 1, 2, makes 
Zoroaster’s native land even further west, in Proconessus, the 
island in the Propontus. See Windischmann, Zor. Stud., p. 299. 

Hermodorus, the disciple of Plato, qucted by Diogenes Laertes, 
Proem. 2 ad init., speaks of Zoroaster as a Persian : Zwpodotpny 
tov Iléponv. 

Suidas in his Lexicon (s. v. Zopodorpys) terms Zoroaster a 
“ Perso-Median” (Ilepadundos codes). This point also is worth 
noticing. 

The Armenian Moses of Chorene (A.D. 431), i. 16, makes Zo- 
roaster a contemporary of Semiramis, and calls him “a Magian, 
the sovereign of the Medes.” See Gilmore, Atesias’ Persika, p. 30 
note, and Spiegel, Hranische Alterthumskunde i. 682. 

Arguments have furthermore been brought forward to show 
that in the fragments that have been preserved of Berosus of 
Babylon (B.C. 250) mention is made of the name Zoroaster asa 
Median ; but whether the founder of the religion is to be under- 
stood by this remains uncertain. 

The classical references above, if viewed alone, appear on the 
surface extremely contradictory ; and from them it would seem 
as if little could with certainty be deduced. Laying aside these 
authorities, however, recourse may now be had to the more direct 
Iranian tradition, To this may be added one or two quite ex- 

licit statements from other Oriental, though non-Iranian sources. 
f these be carefully examined, we shall be surprised to find that 
there’ really is an agreement in references on the one hand to the 
field of Zoroaster’s preaching, and on the other to his probable 
home. This will give us a new light in which to criticise the 
classical statements. 


B. Trantan—Tue Trapition. 
1. Bactria—Scene of Prophetic Career. 


A study of the Avesta shows that most of the scenes described 
in that book are to be located in eastern Iran ; in the later Persian 
epic, the Shih-Nimah, also, it is in the east that Zoroaster’s mis- 
sion is carried on. Tradition also has it that the prophet ended 
his life in Balkh. These points all become significant when 
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viewed in their right light. Before proceeding to draw conclu- 
sions, however, we must examine in detail what is said in the 
Avesta and other Zoroastrian works with regard to the first 
appearance of the prophet. This point is of importance. 


2. Media, Atropatene—Scene of the Prophet’s Appearance. 


Turning to the Zoroastrian books themselves, we find state- 
ments which plainly lead us to infer that the prophet really first 
appeared in the west of Iran, either in Atropatene or in Media 

roper. 

The Bundahish places the home of Zoroaster in Iran Vej ( Air- 
_yana Vaejah), by the river Darja, and adds the fact that his 

father’s house stood on a mountain by that river. For instance : 


Bd. xx.32: Ddraja rid pavan Airdin Ve, minak 
man-i Porisasp abidar-i Zaratist pavan bar yehevind 
‘The Daraja river is in Airan Vej, on a hill (4dr) by which was 
the house of Porushasp, the father of Zaratusht.’ See also West, 

Pahlavi Texts transl., S.B.E. v.82. Again, 


Bd. xxiv.15: Daraja rid ridbardin rad, mamanas 
man-i abidar-i Zaratast pavan bala ; Zaratust tamman 
zad 
‘The Daraja river is the chief of exalted rivers, for the dwelling 
of Zaratusht was upon its banks ; and Zoroaster was born there.’ 
There can be little doubt that these unequivocal statements of 
the Bundahish rest upon good old tradition. The statements 
carry out in detail the lines found in the Avesta itself. In Vd. 
xix. 4, 11, we also learn that the temptation of Zoroaster by Ahri- 
man on the one hand, and the prophet’s communings with Or- 
mazd on the other, took place on a mountain by the river Darja, 
where was the house of his father Pourushaspa. 


Vd. xix.4: darejya paiti zbarahi nmanahe Pourusas- 
pahe 


‘by the Darja, upon a mountain, at the home (loc. gen.) of 
Pourushaspa.’ 

Vd. xix. 11: Zarathustrd Ahurem Mazdam... 
[darejya paiti zharahi Ahuradi vanhave vohumaidhe 
donhand, Akai Vahistai, Khsathrai Vairydai, Spentayai 
Armatéé| 

“¢Zoroaster questioned Ahura Mazda. . the hill by the 

Darja, praying to Ahura Mazda, the good, who is endowed 
with good, to Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, and Spenta 
Armaiti.’ 

The reference to the ‘hill,’ Av zbarah (Skt. hvdras, Phi. bar 
Bd. xx. 32), is quite in accord with the tradition that Zoroaster 
retired to a mountain for meditation : cf. Vd. xxii. 19: gairim avi 
spentd-frasnao, vuresem avi spentd-frasndo ‘toward the mountain 
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of the holy communion, toward the forest of the holy communion,’ 
Similarly elsewhere (see below) reference is made to Zoroaster’s 
communings upon a mountain, Such prophetic meditations are 
thoroughly Oriental. 

This river Darja we may perhaps localize ; it may be identical 
with the river Darya, which flows from Mount Savellan (Sebilin) 
in Adarbijin (Atropatene) into the Aras or Araxes. So also Dar- 
mesteter, Zend-Avesta transl, S.B.E. iv., Introd. p. xlix. For 
the Aras (Araxes) see de Harlez, Avesta traduit, p. viii, map, and 
Phillip and Son’s (London) map of Persia. If this identification 
be correct, the ancient Darja was in Media Atropatene. 

Another explicit, although late and non-Iranian, tradition con- 
necting Zoroaster with the region of Atropatene is found in Kaz- 
wini. In this Arabic writer, Zoroaster is associated with Shiz, 
the capital of Atropatene. Consult Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta 
transl., S.J3.Z. iv., Introd. p. xlix, where Rawlinson’s identifica- 
tion of Shiz with Takht-i Suleiman is noted. The passage from 
Kazwini (quoted from Rawlinson) reads: “In Shiz is the fire- 
temple of Azerekhsh, the most celebrated of the Pyrza of the Magi; 
in the days of the fire-worship, the kings always came on foot, 
upon pilgrimage. The temple of Azerekhsh is ascribed to Zera- 
tusht, the founder of the Magian religion, who went, it is said, 
from Shiz to the mountain of Sebilin, and, after remaining there 
- some time in retirement, returned with the Zend-Avesta, which, 
although written in the old Persian language, could not be under- 
stood without a commentary. After this he declared himself to 
be a prophet.” Thus far Kazwini. 

The account here given, we observe, tallies accurately with the 
statements and suggestions made immediately above. In the 
Avesta, as above quoted, it was on a hill by the river Darja that 
Zoroaster communed with God. The hill (zbarah) or mountain 

gairi) thus referred to by the Avesta would answer to Kazwini’s 

ount Sebilin ; the proposed identification of the Avestan Darja 
with the modern river Darya would be confirmed, as this latter 
river flows from Mt. Sebilin into the Aras. 

For the region of Atropatene speaks also the authority of 
Yiaqiit (see Spiegel, Kranische Alterthumskunde, i. 684), who, like 
Abulfeda, points to the town of Urumia as the native place of 
Zoroaster. See also foot-note below, p. 231. 

At this point we must furthermore take up the tradition which 
directly connects the opening of Zoroaster’s prophetic career 
with Airyana Vaejah or Iran Vej. This land is often regarded 
as mythical; it may originally have been so, but there is good 
reason for believing that the fact of the later localization of this 
region in the west of Iran points to the common belief that Zoro- 
aster originally came from that direction. The Bundahish xxix. 
12 connects Iran Vej directly with Atropatene : Airdn Vé pavan 
kést-i Atard-patakian. The river Darja, near which stood the 
house of Zoroaster’s father, is especially stated in Bd. xx. 32 to 
have been in Iran Vej. In the Avesta, moreover, Zoroaster is 
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familiarly called “the renowned in Airyana Vaejah”: Ys. ix. 14, 
sriitd airyene vaejahe. The prophet is there also represented as 
offering sacrifice in Airyana Vaejah by the river Daitya: Yt. v. 
104; ix. 25; xvii. 45, atryene vaejahi vanhuydo daityayao. In 
the later Persian Zartusht-Namah—see Wilson, Parsi Religion, 
p. 491—it is the waters of the Daiti that Zoroaster crosses in a 
miraculous manner after he has had the vision of the conflict with 
the demons and of the final conversion of Medyo-mih. After 
passing Daiti, he receives the visions of God (with which com- 

are Ys, xliii. 3-15), and thence he proceeds to King Vishtaspa. 
Phe Daitya was perhaps a border stream ; it is to be remembered 
that it was on the other side of it (cf. pasne, Yt. xvii. 49) that 
' Vishtaspa sacrificed. The Bundahish likewise alludes to Zoroas- 
ter’s first offering worship in Iran Vej, and receiving Medyo-mah 
as his first disciple : 


Bd. xxxii.3: Zaratist, amatas din diitivand, fratim 
dén Airdin Vej fraj yast parsind ; Médydk-mah din 
minas mekadlund 


‘Zoroaster, when he brought the religion, first celebrated worship 
in Airan Vej, and Médydk-mih received the religion from him.’ 
Cf. Justi, Bundahish, p. 79, and West, Pahlavi Texts transl., 
S.B.E. v.141. This Médyék-mah is the Maidhyo-mah of the 
Avesta, Yt. xiii. 95; Ys. li. 19, the cousin of Zoroaster; and he 
seems to have been a man of influence. That he was the prophet’s 


first disciple is distinctly recognized also by the Avesta, Yt. xiii. 
95: yd paoiryd Zarathustrai mathremca giista sdsndoseu. 

All these traditional Oriental allusions are unanimous in placing 
Zoroaster in Adarbijin or Media Atropatene. There is yet another 
— drawn from the Avesta that connects his name with 

agha (Rai) in the same region, or more aS in Media, 


properly so called. This allusion is in the Pahlavi version of Vd. 


1.16. The Avesta text reads: 


dvadasem asanhamea soithranamea vahistem frath- 
weresem azem yo ahurd mazdio, Ragham thrizantim 
[vaédhanhd noit uzdis (dahakai)|. 


‘As the twelfth, I created Ragha of the three races.’ The Pahlavi 
commentary adds ‘triple-raced Rik, of Ataro-pitakin (Atropa- 
tene) ; some say it is Rai; ... some say Zaratist belonged there.’ 

This connection of the name of Zoroaster with Ragha is also 
given elsewhere in the Avesta. In Ys. xix. 18, mention is made 
of the five lords, “the lord of the house, the village, the province, 
and the country, and the Zarathushtra as the fifth.” by Zara- 
thustrd pukhdhé, a high-priest or Iranian pope is apparently in- 
tended. This order of lords holds good for all countries “ except 
the Zarathushtrian Ragha.” “The Zarathushtrian Ragha has 
four masters, the master of the house, the village, the province, 
and the Zarathushtra as the fourth” : 
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dahyinam yao anyado Rajoit Zarathushtroit. 

Cathru-ratu’ Ragha Zarathushtris. Kaya aiihdo rat- 

avo? Nmdnyasca, visyasca, zaitumasca, Zarathustré 

tairyo. 
This reference, in addition to the Pahlavi just above quoted, at 
least shows plainly that Ragha (Raji) must have been the chief 
seat of the religious government, the papal see. In like manner, 
Yaqit, cited by Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta transl., S.B.Z., iv. p. 
xlvili, describes a celebrated fortress in the province of Rai, which 
was the stronghold of the Zoroastrian high-priest. If Ragha was 
indeed the “Zoroastrian Ragha,” and enjoyed such religious 
prominence, it must have been because of Zoroaster’s connection 
with it in some way or other. What was this connection ? 

The direct Iranian tradition, we have seen, connects Zoroaster’s 
birth and the opening of his career with the west of Iran ; but 
how shall we account for his name being associated first with 
Atropatene and then with the Median Rai? The solution of the 
difficulty may be found. An interesting allusion cited from 
Shahristani by Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers., p. 298, seems to have 
been overlooked ; it apparently contains the key to the problem. 
Hyde, in referring to the Magi, quotes a passage from Shahristani, 
rendering it thus: Az (inquit Shahristani) fuerunt Asseclae rod 


Zerdusht Sapientis filii Purshasp, qui apparuit tempore iuwliss 
Hystasp. Ex regione Aderbayagjan fuit Pater ejus, et ex urbe 
Rey orta est Mater, cujus nomen fuit Doghdi. Here 


we have a new clew, and apparently the answer to the question 
why Zoroaster’s name should be connected with both places. 
Zoroaster’s mother, as the tradition has preserved, was from Rai ; 
his father was a native of Atropatene (Adarbijin). In the latter 
region Zoroaster probably was born, and he seems to have spent 
there the first part of his life, probably by the river Darja. It 
was there his religious meditations began. That accounts for his 
name being associated with all this territory, Urumiah, Shiz, 
Mount Sebilin. His connection with Ragha may furthermore 
be plausibly explained. 

° is great reason to believe that if, as seems most likely, 
Zoroaster was born in Atropatene, he was drawn toward the im- 
portant city of Ragha, somewhat perhaps as Christ went to Jeru- 
salem. This would be natural if we remember Shahristani’s 
statement, just above, connecting his mother’s family with Ragha. 
Let us again consult the tradition, and bring its allusions, wherever 

ossible, to honor. In the Zartusht-Nimah, while much is purely 
egendary, there is also much that is based on good foundation. 
The book itself claims to be founded on old Pahlavi works. In 
the narrative there given we are told that Zoroaster was thirty 
ag of age when he began his ministry. He apparently leaves 
is native land, presumably Atropatene if the above views be 
correct, for “his heart was directed to Iran.” See Wilson, Parsi 
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Religion, p. 490. He sets out, as described in the narrative, with 
a company of followers, crosses a sea, journeys during the month 
of Spendirmat (February), and on the last day of the month he 
finds himself upon the confines of Iran. It is there that he has 
the vision that Medyo-mah will receive his religion, and he dreams 
of the army of demons from the east. It is with this point we 
may connect Zoroaster’s first attempt at preaching in Ragha. 

If the view here adopted be correct, the vision of the army of 
demons may have been a forecast of Zoroaster’s ill success at first 
in Ragha and elsewhere—misfortune, however, that was destined 
ultimately to turn out successfully and in victory. There is good 
reason for believing that Zoroaster’s teaching did not at first meet 
_ with success. The statement of Zid-sparam (see West, Pahlavi 
Texts, transl., S..B.E. v. 187) would carry out this view. It is there 
noted that during the first ten years Zoroaster obtained one dis- 
ciple, Medy6k-mah, This might apply well to Ragha. 

A polemical allusion to Ragha, as shrewdly suggested by Geld- 
ner, A.Z. xxviii. 202-203, is perhaps to be & in the Githas, 
Ys. liii. 9. Unfortunately the passage is not quite clear, and the 
reading of the text is somewhat uncertain. Manuscript authority, 
however, gives the following text (Ys. liii. 9): 


duzvarendis rasti toi narepis rajis 

aésasa déjit-areta pexd-tanvd 

kit asava ahurd, yo jydtéus hémithydt vasé-itdisea 

kit mazda tava khéathrem ya erezejyoi dahi drigaové vahyé ? 


This may provisionally be rendered (cf. Geldner, loc. cit.): ‘To 
the evil-believers hell (lit. poison, i. e. of hell) belongs. Those 
man-banishing(?) Raghians, . . . the unrighteous (déjit-aretd), are 
accursed (pesd-tanvd)! Where is the righteous one, O Ahura, 
who will deprive them of their life and freedom? Where is that 
kingdom of thine, O Ahura, by which thou wilt give to the 
right-living man, though poor, the best reward? The text and 
the passage, as stated, are obscure ; but there certainly seems to 
be contained in it the reminiscence of an imprecation against 
the Raghians, the generation of vipers that shall not escape dam- 
nation, This Capernaum, though now exalted, shall be thrust 
down to hell, Cf. St. Luke x. 15, St. Matthew xi. 30 ff. 
Zoroaster, cast out from Ragha in Media, may have turned to 
Bactria, where at last he was received by King Vishtaspa. Ac- 
cording to the Zartusht-Nimah, Zoroaster.seems to have jour- 
neyed for a month or so, after his first vision of the army of 
fiends, and then to have crossed the Daiti, which, according to 
the suggestion above (p. 227), appears to have been a border river. 
There he receives the visions of God and the archangels, before 
proceeding to Balkh. The book of Zad-sparam (cf. West, Pah- 
lavi Texts, transl., v. 187) allows two years to have elapsed from 
the time of Medyo-maih’s conversion to the time that Zoroaster 
won Vishtaspa over to the faith. The latter event, it assumes, 
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took place twelve years after Zoroaster had entered upon his 
ministry. All this is consistent with the idea of wandering and 
meditation, when. we take into account also the thousand or more 
miles that separated Balkh from Atropatene and Ragha. 

Assuming the supposition to be true that Zoroaster originated 
in Atropatene and was then drawn toward Ragha, but thence 
rejected, how are we to reconcile with this curse against the 
Raghians (Ys. liii.9) the fact that the same city became the 
acknowledged head of the Zoroastrian faith? A solution may be 
offered. It is not at all impossible that, after success was won in 
in the east, in Bactria, a religious crusade was begun toward 
the west, especially against Ragha. Hystaspes himself may 
have joined in the movement ; his name is sometimes mentioned 
in connection with Media ;* and, according to the Shih-Namah, 
his son Isfendiyar promulgated the faith of Zoroaster in several 
countries. Ragha, we can imagine, may have been among these ; 
and we may suppose that this Sesuniien-tt we may with all 
reverence adopt the phrase of our own Scriptures—the city which 
had stoned the prophet, at last received and blessed him that 
came in the name of Ormazd. Ragha was at last glad to claim 
Zoroaster (Ys. xix. 18) as its head. 

The assumption of the reminiscence of a severe struggle against 
unbelief, and of a change of heart in the people, would make clear 
why heresy aghemca upard-vimandhim as the counter-creation of 
Ahriman, should be so markedly associated with Ragha, Vd. i. 
16; and it would explain why the scholiast in the Pahlavi ver- 
sion of the passage should add the saving clause, vaédhanhd néit 
uzoix, Ragha belongs no longer to heresy, but to the faith. It 
has become the “ Zarathushtrian Ragha.” 

Résumé.—If the above views be correct, Zoroaster indeed arose 
in the west, most probably somewhere in Atropatene. He then 
presumably went to Ragha, but, finding this an unfruitful field, 
turned at last to Bactria, where the prophet was destined no 
longer to be without honor. He met with a powerful patron in 
the king ; church and state became one. From Bactria, the now 
organized state-religion spread back towards Media ; thence down 
to Persia. 

It can hardly be said that thus to reconcile the conflicting 
statements is begging the question ; authority can be given for 


* In the Yatkar-i Zariran, ed. W. Geiger, Sitz. bayer. Akad., 1890, p. 50, 
there also lurks, perhaps, in the words Hutdés-i Rajir, an allusion to 
Ragha ; and from them it might possibly be suggested that Vishtaspa’s 
interest in Media was partly through his marriage, as well as on politi- 
cal grounds. If there is such an allusion to Hutaosa’s having come 
from Ragha, we might perhaps conjecture that the new prophet Zoro- 
aster was originally attracted from Ragha to Balkh through the queen’s 
alliance. Let us then recall Augustine in connection with Emma and 
Athelbert. But the passage requires further study before mere fanciful 
conjectures are made, especially in the light of some apparently con- 
tradictory passages in the Avesta and the Zartusht-Namah. 
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every point that has been made. All the difficulties disappear. 
The references to Bactria in the Avesta and in the classics are 
uite correct ; there was the scene of the great teacher’s activity. 
The references to Media in the classics and in the tradition are 
equally correct ; Media in its broadest sense was the original 
home of the prophet ; thence came the priests, for there, as Mar- 
cellinus xxiii. 6 later tells us, were “the fertile fields of the Magi.” 
The hint, moreover, that Zoroaster after the conversion of Vish- 
taspa visited his own native land again, but was at last murdered at 
Balkh in Bactria, is furthermore given according to tradition also 
by Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, i. 2, p. 52; ii. p. 807-808, 
Index. The latter fact about Zoroaster’s death may not have 
been untrue. 

_ The conclusion arrived at is that, though Zoroaster originally 
came from the west, he taught and elaborated his religion in 
Bactria ; its blossoms later bore fruit in the west. The uphold- 
ers of each side of the much-mooted question are in part right, 
and yet in part wrong; the horns of the dilemma are at last 
united, the question is at last solved. Honor to the tradition 
where honor is due.* 


APPENDIX. 
Av. vaédhanhd noit uzdis Va, i. 16. 


In the Avestan account of the creation and counter-creation by 
Ormazd and Ahriman, the text at Vd. i. 16 reads : 


dvadasem asanham vahistem frathwere- 
sem azem yd ahurd mazdao ragham thrizatitam [vaed- 
hanhd noit uzdis |; dat ahe paitydrem frakerentat anré 
mainyus pouru-mahrké aghemca uparé-vimanohim. 


‘As the twelfth, the best of regions and of places, I Ahura 
Mazda, created triple-raced Ragha [of .... ]. Then asa coun- 
ter-creation the baneful Angra Mainyu created also the evil of 
excessive skepticism.’ 

The words vaédhanhd noit uzdis are apparently a gloss ; the 
Pahlavi version does not render them. They have excellent man- 
uscript authority, however, and there must have been some good 
reason for adding them. As yet they seem not to have been sat- 
isfactorily explained. A suggestion may perhaps tentatively be 
put forward. ; 


* Mr. A. Yohannan writes me that at a place about a mile from his 
home in Oroomiah there is a pile of ashes from the fire-worshipers, and 
that the place is generally admitted by the people to have been the 
abode of Zeradusht. 
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In codex K, the word dahakdi is added after uzdi¥. This ad- 
dition is of no value, however, as dahakdi is evidently due only 
to a mistake occasioned by the resemblance in sound between 
uzois and azdis. The manuscript in fact itself has the word 
afterwards stricken out. See notes on the variants in Spiegel’s 
edition of the texts, ad loc. We may therefore dismiss dahakai 
without consideration. There remain vaedhanhé and uzdis still 
to be interpreted. 

The genitive vaédhanhé comes evidently from a stem vaédhah, 
An identification with Skt. védhds adj. subst., from Skt. ,/vidh 
‘worship, serve, piously honor,’ at once suggests itself. On the 
usage of the root, see the Petersburg Lexicon, s. v. The word 
Av. vaédhah is probably best taken as a neuter substantive. Its 
meaning would be ‘ worship, service, piety.’ To the same radical, 
Skt. vidh, belongs also the familiar form Av. nivaédhayemi in 
the invocation of the Yasna sacrifice. Perhaps also bere the 
form Av. vaéthahu. The root requires further investigation, 
however. 

For the unexplained wzdi¥ I would also suggest a connection 
with the secondary root in Skt. wf ‘forsake, abandon,’ cf. Whit- 
ney, Skt. Gram. Verb Supplements. v. The signification of wai 
would be ‘apostasy, heresy, backsliding.’ For the religious sense 
compare also Skt. brahmdjjhata. 

The gloss vaédhanhd ndit uzdis, as an added attribute of ra- 
gham thrizaitim, becomes full of meaning. Viewed in the light 
of the above (p. 230), we may well believe that Ragha, which 
had cast out Zoroaster, may have been a hot-bed of heresy, 
upard-vimandhim, the creation of Ahriman, in opposition to its 
being the chosen spot (vahistem) of God. In the ultimate tri- 
umph of the faith, it became the chief seat of the Zorvastrian 
religion. The scholiast, therefore, in adding vaédhanhd néit 
vz0is, is anxious to assure us of the triumph ; the city is not alone 
‘ triple-raced Ragha,’ but also Ragha ‘of the faith, not of heresy.’ 
The attribute, moreover, emphasizes the distinction from Ahri- 
man’s upard-vimandhim. It carries out more perfectly the dual- 
istic system. The passage thus is interesting from the historical 
point of view as well as from that of text-criticism. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 


_JAIMINIYA-BRAHMANA AND UPANISHAD- 


BRAHMANA, 


PARALLEL TO PASSAGES OF THE 
CATAPATHA-BRAHMANA AND CHANDOGYA-UPANISHAD. 
By Dr. HANNS OERTEL, 


INSTRUCTOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Presented to the Society April 23d, 1892. 


Tue manuscripts from which the transliterated copy was 
made on which the text of the following extracts is based have 
been briefly described by Professor Whitney in the Proceedings 
for May, 1883 (Journal, vol. xi., p. exliv ff.). The first two ex. 
tracts are found in the Brahmana proper, while the rest belongs 
- to the Upanishad-Brahmana, of which only the Kena-Upanishad 
(= iv. 10. 1-4) has thus far been published. The text and a 
translation of the first piece were privately printed by Burnell 
in 1878.* As Burnellat that time was unable to make use of 
the readings of the complete MS. A (see his note, /. ¢., p. 6), 
and as his translation was in many points unsuccessful, it is 
thought not superfluous to print here an emended text and 
eiidiie of this interesting version of the Bhrgu-legend, 
together with the var. lect., which may, at the same time, give 
an idea of the condition of the text the MSS. offer. 

The remaining extracts furnish valuable parallels to pas- 
sages of the Catapatha-Brahmana and Chandogya-U panishad : 


VviZ.— 


* A Legend from the Talavakdra or Jaiminiya Braéhmana of the Sa- 
eacnda, te A.C. Burnell. Mangalore. Printed at the Basel Mission 
Press. 1878. pp. 40, 24mo. (Of this only 50 copies were struck off.) 
Reprinted in Atti del Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti. Fi- 
renze. 1881. Vol. ii. pp. 97-111. 
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II. is closely similar to QB. xi. 6. 3 (cf. also xiv. 6.1,9; Brh. Ar, 
Up. iii. 9) ; 

II. 1-3 are different versions_of the same legend : ef. Chand. 
Up. i. 2 and QB. xiv. 4.1 (Brh. Ar. Up. i. 3) ; 
IV. corresponds to Chand. Up. iii. 16 ; 
V. is parallel to Chand. Up. iv. 16 ; 
VI. gives the same story as Chand. Up. iv. 3. 


Finally, I wish to express my thanks to Professor Whitney 
for his kind assistance throughout this work. 


I. Tue Story or Burev (JB. i. 42-44), 


Bhrgur ha varunir' aniicana asa” sa ha ’ty eva pitaram 
mene ‘ti devan aty anyan® brahmandn aniicanan.* sa ha varuna 
iksam cakre® na® vai me putrah kimeana prajanati. hantai’nam 
prajidpayan? ’ti. tasya ha prandn abhijagraha. sa ha tatama.' 
sa ha tantah param lokam jagama, sa ha’musmin loka djagama. 

rusa eva purusam® samvrgcyad jaghdsa.” sa ho 
*bhiid bate ’dam kim svid idam iti. tam ho ”cuh pitaran 
varunam prechisi.” sa” ta idam pravakte ti. dvitiyam ha 
*jagama, purusa eva purusam dakrandayantam jaghdsa." sa 
ho ’vaca” "bhiid bate ’dam kim svid idam iti. tam ho 
pitaram varunam prechasi, sa ta idam pravakte ti. trtiyam 
ha "jagama,. purusa eva purusan™ tisnim avydharantan” 


TRANSLATION. 


Bhrgu, Varuna’s son, was a student. He thought himself 
above his father, above the gods, above the other Brahman- 
students. Varuna considered : “ Not indeed doth my son under- 
stand anything whatever. Come now, I will make him under- 
stand.” He seized on his breaths. He (B.) fainted. Having 
fainted, he went to the other world. He arrived in yonder 
world. A man, having cut a man into pieces, then devoured him. 
He said: “ Ah! hath this been! What is this?” They said to 
him: “ Ask thy father Varuna, he will explain this to thee.” 

He came to a second. A man devoured a man [who was 
crying out. He said: “Ah! hath this been? What is this? 
They said to him: “Ask thy father Varuna, he will explain this 
to thee.” 

He came to a third. A man devoured a man who in silence 
did not speak. He said: “Ah! hath this been? What is this ?” 
They said to him: “ Ask thy father Varuna, he will explain this 
to thee.” 


1A. vd varunir. *So B.; A. anticdna dhasa; C. aniicdndsi. * A. 
anydt. *B.C. anani-. cake. all MSS, °A. jfiap-. *C. 
tatam. * A. purusa. B.C. samvurged. javydsa. bane. A. 

hd. ™C.om. javdsa. A.om. ‘bhid.... pravakte’ti. A. 
om. tisnim vyah-. 
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jaghisa.”” sa ho vaca ’bhid bate ’dam kim svid idam iti. tam 
ho pitaram varunam prechasi, sa ta idam pravakte 
caturtham ha "jagima, dve striyau mahad vittam jugupatuh, 
sa ho ’vacd *bhiid bate ’dam kim svid idam iti. tam ho ”cuh 
pitaram™ varunam prechasi. sa ta idam pravakte ti. pafica- 
mam” ha ”jagama. lohitakulyam™ ca ghrtakulyan™ ca praba- 
huk* syandamdane. ya lohitakulya™ sa tam krsno nugnah 
puruso™ musali Jugopa ya ghrtakulya* tasyai hiranmayah 
purusd® hiranmaydig™ camasdis” sarvan kamdn udacire.” sa 
ho ’vaca™ "bhiid bate kim svid idam iti. tam ho 
pitaram varunam prechasi, sa ta idam pravakte sasthain™ 
hi "jagama. patica nadih puskarinih pundarikinir madhida- 
kas® syandamanah.™ tasu nrtiagitam vindghoso ‘psarasam gands 
surabhir® gandho mahin ghoso babhiva. sa ho ’vicd *bhid 
bate "dam kim svid idam iti. tam ho ”euh pitaram varunam 
prechasi.” sa ta idam pravakte™ "ti. || 42 || 

sa ha tata evd ”vavrte. sa ha varunam evd "jagama, tam 
ho "vaca "gas tata3” ity tate “ti. “adargas tata3 ity 
adargann tate” “kim tatas™ iti. purusa eva purusam sarin 
vrecya” "thai aghad” ity om iti ho vaca, ye" vd asmin™ 


He came to a fourth. Two women watched a large property. 
He said: “Ah! hath this been? What is this?” They said to 
him : “ Ask thy father Varuna, he will explain this to thee.” 

He came to a fifth. A river of blood and a river of ghee 
[were] flowing side by side. As for the river of blood, a black 
naked man with a club watched it ; and as for the river of ghee, 
from it golden men with golden cups drew up all desires. He 
said: “Ah! hath this been? What is this?” They said to 
him: “ Ask thy father Varuna, he will explain this to thee.” 

He came to a sixth. Five rivers [were] flowing, with blue 
lotus and white lotus, with honey as water. In them there was 
dancing and singing, the sound of lutes, crowds of Apsarases, 
fragrance, a great noise. He said: “Ah! hath this been? 
What is this?” They said to him: “ Ask thy father Varuna, he 
will explain this to thee.” 

He returned from there. He came to Varuna. He (V.) said 
to him (B.) : “ Hast thou come, my son?” “I have come, father.”’ 


8 javydsa; A. om. sa ho ’vdca . .. pravakte’ti. ™ A. 


ca, om. varunarn pravakte ti. A, So A.B 
rohit-; all MSS. -kilydmh. * C. pravaha; A.B. B. sa. So 
A.; B. ©. -kiily-. A. purugso puruso. All y-. C. om. hi- 
ranmaydh purusé ; B. hiranmayadma pu-. * B.C. PA. 
camasai. * An anomalous form ; B.C. udavire. * A. om. ‘bhiid.... 
pravakte’ti. * A sastam. * A. vadhihk ; B.C. madhiidaka. * A. sya- 
dammands. * Soall MSS. * A. pracchasi ; B.C. pracchdsi. A. pra- 
vakta. ** A.C. ga; B. hams. * B.C. tataé3; A. om. here the 3, as do all 
MSS. below. “A. om. adargas.... ity. * All MSS. tante. C. ta. 
A. om. kimh.... iti. “BC, tate ti. © B.C. samured; A. samvureyd. 
“ \. vad; B. aghasad ; C. vyad. “ All MSS. evd. * A. ’smin. 
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loke ‘gnihotram ajuhvato nai ’vamvido vanaspatin samvrgeya” 
*bhyadadhati® tan" va amusmin loke vanaspatayah purusarapam 
krtva pratyadanti. tasya ka niskrtir® iti. yadai* ’vai™ 
samidham abhyddadhati sa*° tasya niskrtis® tad atimu- 
cyata” iti. kim dvitiyam iti. purusa eva purusam akrandayan- 
tam aghad™ ity om iti ho vaca. ye® va “asmin loke agnihotram 
ajuhvato nai ’vamvidah" pagin akrandayatah” pacante” tan 
va" amusmin® loke pagavah purusaripam krtvd pratyadanti. 
tasya ka niskrtir® iti. yadai" vai ’tad vacd parvam™ ahutin 
juhoti si tasya niskrtis taya™ tad atimucyata iti. kim trtiyam 
itt. purusa eva purusamn™ tisnim avydharantam™ aghad™ ity 
om iti ho "vaca. ye® vad “asmin loke agnihotram ajuhvato nai 
’vamvido vrihiyavans” tisnim™ avydharatah” pacante tain va" 
amusmin™ loke vrihiyavah” purusaripam krtvd pratyadanti. 
tasya ka niskrtir iti. yadai® vai’tan manaso ahutimn 
juhoti sa tasya niskrtis” tayda tad atimucyata iti. kim caturtham 
iti. dve striyau mahad™ vittam ajugipatam™ ity om iti ho 
vaca. graddha ca vai* te agraddha™ ca ’bhitam.” ye vd asmin™ 
loke ‘gnihotram ajuhvato nai ’vamvido ‘graddadhina” yajante® 


“Hast thou seen, my son?” “I have seen, father.” “ What, my 
son?” “A man, having cut a man into pieces, then devoured 
him.” “Yes,” he (V.) said; “those who in this world, not 
offering the agnihotra, not knowing thus, put forest-trees into 
the sacrificial fire, having cut them down, those the trees, having 
taken human form, eat in their turn in yonder world.” “ What 
expiation is there of this?” “When one thus puts fuel into the 
sacrificial fire, that is its expiation ; thereby that is avoided.” 

“ What second?” “A man devoured a man [who was] crying 
out.” “Yes,” he (V.) said; “those who in this world, not offer- 
ing the agnihotra, not knowing thus, cook for themselves animals 
which cry out, those the animals, having taken human form, eat 
in their turn in yonder world.” “ What expiation is there of 
this?” “ When one offers the first oblation with the voice, that 
is its expiation ; thereby it is avoided.” 

“ What third?” “A man devoured a man who in silence did 
not speak.” “Yes,” he (V.) said ; “those who in this world, not 
offering the agnihotra, not knowing thus, cook for themselves 


B.C. samvreed. A. “bhyandadhati ; B.C. -dhati. A. tan, © A. 
nikrtir. B.C. yade. A. om. “B.C. nikrtis. ™ A. avi- 
mu-. * A. avad; B. aghad; aghasad sec. man.; ©. agha ty. ™ A. e. 
A. om. asmin..... ‘vanvi. A, -da. © B.C. dkrnda-. © B. pa- 
vate; ©. pibante. “A. vo. © B.C.’musmin, A. nikrtir. © B.C. yade. 
A. pirvam. © A. tadd. “A.B. purusa. ™ B.C. vydhar-. A. agham; 
B. aghasam, aghasad sec. man.; C. ajaghandad. “B.C. e, “ A. om. 
asmin..... “B.C. vrhiy-. kiisnimh. B.C. 
B.C. cd. ’musmin. © B.C. yade. *' B.C. manaso ardm. ™ A. 
niskrtin. “A. maha. A, jugitipatdim ; B.C. jugupetim or jugupto. 
tdi va; C. vdi va. A. agrdv. “bhiitdy. “A. ’smin. A. 
‘eradadadh-. So A.B.; C. yajate. 
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tad acraddham" gacchati yac” chraddadhanis” tac” chraddham. 
tasyu ki niskrtir iti. yadai® ’vai ’tad™ dvir angulya pragnati 
sa tasya niskrtis taya tad atimucyata iti. || 43 | 

kim paiicamam iti. lohitakulyam® ca ghrtakulyam ca” pra- 
bahuk®’ syandamdne. sa yd lohitakulya®* tan krsno 
nagnah puruso musali jugopa’ ya ghrtakulya' tasydi 
hiranmaydah purusa hiranmaydi¢g camasdis sarvan kamdn uda- 
canta ity om iti ho vaca. va asmin'™ loke ‘gnihotram ajuh- 
vato' nai ’vamvido brahmanasya lohitam’” utpilayanti'’™ 
lohitakulya. atha ya enam'™ krsno nagnah puruso musaly 
ajugupat krodhas sa.’ tasya tad eva’nnam iti. tasya ka niskrtir 
iti.” yadai® srucd pragnati sa tasya niskrtis tad'” 
atimucyata iti, atha yd etan'” srucam nirnijyo'™ ’dicir apa 
utsincati sa sa ghrtakulya.” tasyai hiranmayah purusa hi- 
ranmaydai¢ camasiis sarvan kamdan udacanta iti. kin sastham 
itt. parca nadih puskarinih'" pundarikinir madhidakas™ sya- 


rice and barley, which in silence do not speak, those rice and 
barley, having taken human form, eat in their turn in yonder 
world.” ‘ What expiation is there of this?” ‘ When one offers 
the after-oblation with the mind, that is its expiation ; thereby it 
is avoided.” 

“What fourth?’ “Two women watched a great property.” 
“Yes,” he (V.) said ; “they were Faith and Non-Faith, Those 


who in this world, not offering the agnihotra, not knowing thus, 
sacrifice without faith—that oye goeth unto Non-Faith ; 


what [they sacrifice] with faith, that [goeth] unto Faith.” 
“What expiation is there of this?” “When one thus tastes 
twice with a finger, that is its expiation, thereby it is avoided.” 

“What fifth ?”. “A river of blood and a river of ghee pose 
flowing side by side. As for the river of blood, a black nake 
man with a club watched it; and as for the river of ghee, from 
that golden men with golden cups draw up all desires.” “ Yes,” 
he said. ‘Those who in this world, not offering the agnihotra, 
not knowing thus, press out the blood of a Brahman—that is the 
river of blood; and the black naked man who watched it with 
a club, he is Wrath. That indeed is his food.” “ What expia- 
tion is there of this?” “ When one thus tastes with a sacrificial 
spoon, that is its expiation; thereby it is avoided. Moreover, 
what waters one pours out toward the north, having washed that 
spoon, that is the river of ghee. From that golden men with 
golden cups draw up all desires.” 


" B.C. ae . © B.C. ya gradda-. * All MSS. tach. ™ A. ta dvir; 
B.C, te dvir. A.B. rohit-; all MSS. * A. om. ghrtakulydm ca ; 
B.C. -kiily-. C. prabahuka. * B.C. -kiily-. B.C. pr. The perfect 
in quotation is very irregular. '' B.C. -kiily-. yo. A. ‘smin. 
™ A. ujuhv-; C. juyuhv-. lohit. 'C. upriyayanti. A. su. 
yd. C. MSS. sa tasyo *tad evdinam (C. -ndm) i (B. iti). 
B.C. tamad. A, etd. ™* B.C. nirnijyo. All MSS. pus- 
karanih. "? All MSS.- kd. 
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ndamdnds tisu nrttagitam vindghoso ‘psarasdm gands sura- 
bhir'* gandho mahin ghoso ‘bhiid'’” ity om iti ho ’vdca. mama™ 
vai te loka abhivann iti. te kena *bhijayya™ ity’ etendi va 
paicagrhitena panconnitene ’ti. sa ho vaca na vai kila ’nyatra 
*gnihotral™ lokajitya avakdgo ‘sty’ adyai ’va me ‘ynyddheya- 
"pavasatha iti. tasya tatha cakruh.”” sa ya evan 
vidvan agnihotram juhoti'* nai "nam amusmin loke vanaspa- 
tayah purusaripan krtvd pratyadanti na pagavo na vrihiyava® 
nit craddham ca ’graddhan™ gacchato ‘pahate 
lohitakulyam™ avarundhe ghrtakulyam.” || 44 || 


“ What sixth?” “Five rivers with blue lotus and white lotus, 
having honey as water, peg flowing ; in them there was 
dancing and singing, sound of lutes, crowds of Apsarases, fra- 
grance, a great noise.” “Yes,” he (V.) said; “these were just 
my worlds.” “By what are they to be won?” “ y this same 
that is five times dipped out, five times drawn up.” He said: 
“ Not indeed is there an opportunity for the conquest of worlds 
otherwise than by the agnihotra. To-day is my fast-day pre- 
ceding the building of the sacrificial fire.” Thus they did for 
him. He who pron | thus offers the agnihotra, neither do the 
trees in yonder world, having taken human form, eat him in their 
turn, nor the animals, nor rice and barley ; nor do his sacrifices 
and good works go to Faith and Non-Faith. He smites away the 
river of blood ; he obtains the river of ghee. 


Il. YAsSavaALKYA AND THE BrRAHMANS oF THE KurRUPANcA- 
Las (JB. ii. 76-77). 


Janako ha viideho bahudaksinena yajiiene je. tam tad u ha 
brahmand abhisamajagmuh. sa ha sahasran 
gavam avarundhann' uvaca brahmand eta vo yo brahmisthas sa 
udajatam’® iti. sa ho ’vdca vajasaneyo® ‘rvdcir etds somye* 
tam ho ”cus tvam® nu no brahmistho ‘si ti. sa ho ’vdca namo vo 
brahmisthaiyd gokama eva vayum sma iti. te ho ”cuh ko na 


TRANSLATION. 


Janaka the Videhan offered a sacrifice provided with many 
sacrificial gifts. To him then the Brahmans of the Kurupaiica- 
las came together. He, setting apart a thousand cows, said: 
“Ye Brahmans! Who of you is the greatest Brahman, let him 
drive these out.” He, Vajasaneya, said: “[Drive] them hither- 


"8 A. sunabhir. B.C. "bhyd. mamdi. C. abhijiryyé. 
A. jety. ' A. agnihotrad. ' A. syaddi; B. saty adydi; C. syadydi. 
C."nnddh-. %C.om.  A.ca. ™® B. juhoty anendi. ' A. traddh-. 
130 cd. 

1A. -rundhanna ; B.C. -rundhana, * A.C. udavatdm ; B. udacatam. 
3 MSS. vdj . *§8o also Ch. Up. iv. 4.4 al.—Whitney, AJPh. xi. 


vajas 
412; B.C. sdiimye. ° B.C. tan. ° . -thdya ’stu. 
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imam praksyat?’ ’ti. sa ho ’vdca vidagdhag* gakalyo ‘ham iti. 
tam ha puraskrtye’ ”yus. tam ha pratikhyaya” ’yantam uvaca 
twain svice chakalya brahmand ulmukdvaksayanam™ akrata3” 
iti.* sa ho ’vdca yadi teno "lmukavaksayanam” smah prak- 
syamo™ team" iti. tam ha papracha kati deva yajnavalkye 
ti. sa ho vaca trayag ca tringac ca trayag ca tri® ca gata trayag 
ca tri ca sahasra ydavanto nivida iti. om iti ho 
‘vaca. [katy eva devd tti. trayas tringad iti. om iti ho ’vaca.|" 

77. katy eva devd iti. traya iti. om iti ho "vaca. katy eva 
devia iti. dvdv iti. om iti ho’vaca. katy eva deva iti.” iti. 
om iti ho ’vaea. 

*katame trayag ca tringae ca trayag ca tri ca gata trayag ca 
trica sahasre mahimdna evdi ’sam ta iti ho ’vdaeca. trayas 
tringad vdve ’ti. katame trayas tringad iti. astau- vasava ekd- 
daca rudra dvadaga *ditya indrag cai’va prajapatig ca trayas- 
tringdv iti. katame vasava™ iti. agnig¢ ca prthivi ca vayug ca 
*ntariksam ca "dityag ca dyaug ca candramadg ca naksatrani cai 


ward, my dear!” They said to him: “ Art thou now the great- 
est Brahman of us?” He said: “Obeisance to the greatest 
Brahman of you ; we simply have a desire for the cows.” The 
said : “ Who of us shall question him?” He, Vidagdha Qaikalya, 
said: “I.” Placing him at the head, they went. Having no- 
ticed him as he came, he (Y.) said: “ Have the Brahmans made 
thee an extinguisher of the torch?”* He said: “If we therefore 
are an extinguisher of the torch, we will ask thee.” He asked 
him: “‘ How many gods are there, O Yajfiavalkya?” He said : 
“Thirty-three and three hundred and three and three thousand 
and three ; as many as are called unto by the nivid.” “Yes,” 
he said; “how many gods?” “Thirty-three.” “Yes,” he said ; 
“how many gods?” “Three.” “Yes,” he said; “how many 
gods?” “Two.” “Yes,” he said ; “how many gods?” “One. 
“Yes,” he said. 

“ Who are the thirty-three and three hundred and three and 
three thousand and three?” “These are just their majesties,” 
he said ; “there are just thirty-three.” ‘ Who are the thirty- 
three?” “Kight Vasus, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, and 
Indra and Prajapati as thirty-second and thirty-third.” “ Who 
are the Vasus?” ‘Fire and earth and wind and atmosphere and 
sun and sky and moon and the constellations ; these are the Vasus, 


B.C. vaks-. A. vidagdha. A. purastutye. * MSS. ivydya 
yant-. Wh syuch ; B.C. syuc. ' MSS. unmuk-; A. -vaksanam. 18 MSS. 

om. the 3. ' MSS. repeat after iti: tam ha puraskrt e "yus. tam ha 
uvaca. MSS. B.C. nah. A, ime ; B.C. -mo. 
"MSS. tvd ma iti. “A. tri. tra. * MSS. nu vido bhyahita. 
“katy eva... ho’vaéca om. MSS. ™ 4A. om. iti. katame.... sa- 
hasre’tiom. MSS. * MSS. vasa. 

* ulmukdv- here and CB. xi. 6. 3.3 = aiigdravaksayanam CB. xiv. 6. 9. 
19 (Brh. Ar. iii. 9. 18). 
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vasavah, etesu hi sarvam vasu®* hitam® iti.” tasmad 
vasava™ iti. 

katame rudra iti. daga puruse prand iti ho 
dagah, te yado ’tkramanto yanty atha rodayanti. tasmad rudra 
iti. 

katama dditya iti. dvddaga masds samvatsarasye™ ho ’va- 
edi "ta adityah. ete hi sarvam ddadand yanti.” tasmad 
aditya iti. 

katame traya iti’ma eva™ loka iti. katamdau dvav iti. ahora- 
trav iti. katama indrah katamah prajapatir iti. vag eve ’ndro 
manah prajdipatir iti. katamai’ka devate’ti. prana”™ iti. sa ho 
vai ma devatam atyapraksih® puras™ tiva- 
tithya* marta na te garirdni cana grhan prapsyanti °ti. 
tad dha tathai va” sa ha tathai va mamiara. tasya ha ’pa- 
harino ‘nantarena® garirdny apajahrur” anyan® manyama- 
nah. tasmad u ha no "pavaded. api hy evanvit paro bhavati ti. 


for in these all that is good (vasz) is placed ; therefore they are 
[called] Vasus.” ‘ Who are the Rudras?” ‘The ten breaths in 
man,” he said ; “the Self is the eleventh. When these depart, 
going out [of the body], then they cause wailing (rud) ; there- 
fore they are [calied] Rudras.” “Who are the Adityas?” “The 
twelve months of the year,” he said ; “for they go taking (d-dda) 
this whole [universe]; therefore they are [called] Adityas.” 
“Who are the three?” “Just these worlds.” ‘“ Who are the 
two?” “Day and night.” “Who is Indra, who Prajipati?” 
“Speech is Indra, mind Prajipati.” ‘“ Who is the one deity ?” 
“ Breath.” 

He said : “Thou hast asked me too much concerning the deity 
about whom one must not ask too much. Before such and such ! 
a date thou wilt die. Thy body will not at all reach home.” 
And it happened thus. He died just thus. His body robbers 
carried away at once (?), thinking it to be something else. There- 
fore one should not insult [a Brahman]; for one who has the 
true knowledge becomes his superior. 


ill. Taz Conrest or THE Gops anv Asuras: 1 (JUB, i. 18.5). 

devasura aspardhanta, te devad manaso ’dagayan.’ tad esam 

asura abhidrutya’ papmand samasrjan.* tasmad bahu kim ca 
TRANSLATION. 

The gods and Asuras contended. The gods sang the udgitha 


2% A. su. °* MSS. hitam. * B.C. om. iti. * A. tasmac casava. ™ A. 
vavd. MSS. samvatsara, which might be apposition. B.C. ida. 
3? MSS. yayanti. * A.eca. A. prdnd. © MSS.-pracnanm. * A. -ksid. 
7 A.p uro; B.C. pure. * B.C. -tikthyd ; see Whit., Gr. §1242e. * MSS. 
’ntar-. “ A. jahrir. MSS. -yam. 

1MSS. manaso ’gdyan. MSS. abhidraksya or -dratya. * MSS. 
-srajan. 
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kim ca manusa dhyayati. punyam cai ’nena dhyayati* papan ca, 
te "dagdyan. tam tasmad bahu kim ca 
kin ca vied vadati. satyam® cai’ vadaty anrtam ca. te 
caksuso ’dagdyan. tat tathai’va ’kurvan. tasmad bahu kim ca 
kin ca caksust pagyati. darganiyam cdi "nena pagyaty adar- 
ganiyam ca, te grotreno "dagayan, tat tathai ’vd ’kurvan. tas- 
mad bahu kim ca kim ca grotrena grnoti. gravaniyam cai* ’nena 
crnoty agravaniyam ca. te ‘paneno "dagdyan. tam tathdi 
*kurvan. tasmdd bahu kim ca kim "painena jighrati. surabhi 
cai *nena jighrati durgandhi ca. te praneno ’dagdyan.’ atha 
‘surad tatha karisyama iti. manyamands, sa yatha 
lostho vidhvansetai ’vam evd ’surad vyadhvan- 
santa.” sa eso ‘gma ”khanam™ yat pranah. sa yatha ’¢manam 
akhanam™ rtvd lostho vidhvansata® evam eva sa vidhvansate 
ya evam vidvansam upavadati. 


with the mind. The Asuras, running against this [mind] of 
them, combined it with evil. Therefore with the mind one 
thinks many a thing of this kind and of that; both [what is] 
good one thinks with it, and [what is] evil. They sang the 
udgitha with speech. That [speech] they treated in just the 
same way. Therefore with speech one speaks many a thing of 
this kind and of that ; both [what is] true one speaks with it, 
and [what is] untrue. They sang the udgitha with sight. That 
[sight] they treated in just the same manner. Therefore with 
sight one sees many a thing of this kind and of that ; both [what 
is] seemly one sees with it, and [what is] unseemly. They sang 
the wdgitha with hearing. That [hearing] they treated in just 
the same manner. Therefore with hearing one hears many a 
thing of this kind and of that ; both [what is] worth hearing one 
hears with it, and [what - not worth hearing. They sang the 
udgitha with exhalation, That [exhalation] they treated in just 
the same manner. Therefore with exhalation one smells many a 
thing of this kind and of that ; both fragrance one smells with 
it, and bad odor. They sang the wdgitha with breath (inhala- 
tion). Then the Asuras ran against it, thinking: “ We will treat 
it the same manner.” As a clod of earth colliding with a stone 
would break to pieces, even so the Asuras broke to pieces.* The 
stone as a target is breath (inhalation), Asa clod of earth, col- 
liding with a stone as target, breaks to pieces, even so he breaks 
to pieces who speaks ill of one who knows thus, 


* MSS. ddhydyanti, n struck out. MSS. ‘va kiirvan. MSS. satya, 
™MSS. vdi. A. om. kim ca. *B. udagdt. A. vyadhvamsate; B, 
vyadhvamsantd. MSS. ’khanom. B. dnem. '* MSS. -te. 

*The same comparison (yathd ‘¢manam dkhanam rtvd lostho vi- 
dhvanseta) occurs again at i. 1. 7 and ii, 2. 1, 
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III. 2 (JUB. ii. 1.1). 


devanim vai sad udgatara dsan. vak ca manag ca caksug 
ca grotram "panag ca pranag ca. te ‘dhriyanta. teno 
tra diksamahdai yend "pahatya mrtyum apahatya papmanan 
svargam lokam iydme ’ti. te ‘bruvan vaco "dgatra diksamaha iti. 
te vdco ’dgatra ’diksanta. sa yad eva vaca vadati tad dtmana 
agayad atha ya itare kamas tan devebhyah. tam’ papma ’nvasr- 
jyata, sa yad® eva vaca papam vadati sa eva sa papmd. te 
‘bruvan na vai no ‘yam mrtyum® na papmanam atyavaksit, 
manaso ’dgatra diksamaha iti. te manaso ’dgatra ’diksanta. sa 
yad eva manasa dhydyati tad dtmana dgdyad atha ya itare 
kamdas tan devebhyah. tat papmd ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva ma- 
nasa papam dhydyati sa eva sa papmd, te ‘bruvan* no nvdva 
no ‘yam* mrtyum® na papmdanam atyaviaksit.’ caksuso ’dgatra 
diksamaha iti. te caksuso ’dgatra ’diksanta. sa yad eva caksusa 
pagyati tad dtmana’ dgdyad atha ya itare kamas tan devebhyah. 
tat papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva caksusé papam pagyati [*sa 
eva sa papmda).* te ‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam® mrtyui na pap- 
manam atyavaksit. grotreno dgatra diksamaha iti. te ¢rotreno 


TRANSLATION, 


Of the gods there were six Udgitars: viz., speech and mind 
and sight and hearing and exhalation and inhalation They re- 
solved : “Let us consecrate ourselves with that Udgitar by whom, 
having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, we may 
go to the heavenly world.” They said: “ Let us consecrate our- 
selves with speech as Udgitar.” They consecrated themselves 
with speech as Udgitar. hat one speaks with speech, that it 
sang to itself, and what the other desires are, those [it sang] to 
the gods. Evil was created after it. What evil thing one 
speaks with speech, that is that evil. They said: “This one 
hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with the mind as Udgitar.” They consecrated 
themselves with the mind as Udgitar. What one thinks with the 
mind, that it sang to itself, and what the other desires are, those 
[it sang] to the gods. Evil was created after it. What evil 
thing one thinks with the mind, that is that evil. They said: 
“This one hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. 
Let us consecrate ourselves with sight as Udgitar.” They con- 
secrated themselves with sight as Udgiatar. hat one sees with 
sight, that it sang to itself, and what the other desires are, those 
it sang to the gods, Evil was created after it. What evil thing 
one sees with sight [that is that evil]. They said: “This one 
hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with hearing as Udgiatar.” They consecrated 


1MSS. tama. * MSS. ya yad. * MSS. tyu. 4A. bravin. * MSS. non- 
vanoyam. A. avatyapdaksic ; B. avatyavaksic. B. dtmdna. *sa.... 
pdapmd om. MSS. 
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dgitra ’diksanta, sa yad eva grotrena ¢rnoti tad dtmana dgayad 
atha ya itare kamas tan devebhyah. tat papma ’nvasrjyata. sa 
yad eva ¢grotrena papam ¢grnoti sa eva sa papma, te ‘bruvan no 
nvadva no ‘yam mrtyum na papmanam atyavaksit.. apdneno 
"dgitra diksamaha iti. te ‘paneno ’dgitra ’diksanta. sa yad eva 
*piniti tad adtmana dgdyad atha ya itare kamdas tan 
devebhyah. tam papma ’nvasrjyata, sa yad eva ’panena papam 
gandham apdaniti sa eva sa papma. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no 
‘yam mrtyum na papmanam aiyavaksit. praneno dgitra diksa- 
maha iti, te praneno "dgdtra ’diksanta, sa yad eva pranena 
praniti tad dtmana agdyad atha ya itare kamds tan devebhyah. 
tam papma ni ’nvasrjyata. na hy etena pranena papam vadati 
-na papam dhydayati na papam pagyati na papam ¢grnoti na 
papamn gandham apainiti.” tend ’pahatya mrtyum" apahatya 
 pipmanam svargamn lokam ayan. apahatya hai ’va mrtyum 
apahatya papmanan svargam lokam eti ya evan veda. 


themselves with hearing as Udgitar. What one hears with hear- 
ing, that it sang to itself, and what the other desires are, those 
[it sang] to the gods. Evil was created after it. What evil 
thing one hears with hearing, that is that evil. They said: “This 
one hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us 
consecrate ourselves with exhalation as Udgitar.” They conse- 
crated themselves with exhalation as Udgitar. What one ex- 
hales with exhalation, that it sang to itself, and what the other 
desires are, those [it sang] to the gods. Evil was created after 
it. What evil odor one exhales with exhalation, that is that evil. 
They said: “This one hath not carried us beyond death, nor 


beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with breath (inhala- — 


tion) as Udgitar.” They consecrated themselves with breath 
inhalation) as Udgitar. What one breathes with breath (inh.), 
that it sang to itself, and what the-other desires are, those it sang 
to the gods. No evil was created after that. For with this 
breath (inh.) one speaks no evil thing, thinks no evil thing, sees 
no evil thing, hears no evil thing, exhales no evil odor. By it 
having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, they went 
to the heavenly world. Having smitten away death, having 
smitten away evil, he who knows thus goes to the heavenly world 


III. 3 (JUB. ii. 4. 1). 


desdsura samayatante dhuh. na ha vai tad devdsurds sam- 
yetire. prajdpatig ca ha vai tan mrtyug ca samyetdte. tasya ha 


TRANSLATION. 


They say the gods and Asuras strove together. Truly, the 


gods and Asuras did not thus strive together. Both Prajapati 


MSS. atyapd-. MSS. apariti. '' MSS. mrtyunm. 


; 
| 
| 
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prajapater devah priyah' putra anta dsuh. te ‘dhriyanta. teno 
*dgatra diksamahai yena "pahatya mrtyum apahatya 
svargam lokam iyame ti. te ‘bruvan vaco ’dgatra diksimaha 
iti. te vaco ’dgatra "diksanta. tebhya® vag dgdyad yad 
idam vaca vadati yad idam vaca bhuiijate. tim papma ’nvasr- 
jyata. sa yad eva vicd papam vadati sa eva sa papma. te 
‘bruvan na vai no ‘yam mrtyum na padpmanam atyavaksit? 
manaso "dgatra diksamaha iti. te manaso "dgdtra ’diksanta. 
tebhya idam mana dgayad yad idam manasa dhydyati yad 
idam manasa bhuiijate. tat papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva ma- 
nasa papam dhydyati sa eva sa papma. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no 
‘yam mrtyum na padpmanam atyavaksit. caksuso ’dgdatra diksa- 
maha iti. te caksuso ’dgdtra ’diksanta. tebhya idan caksur 
dgayad yad idam caksusa pagyati yad idam caksusad bhunjate. 
tat papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva caksusad papam pagyati sa 
eva sa papma. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam mrtyum na papma- 
nam atyaviaksit. grotreno ’dgatra diksimahd iti. te grotreno 
*dgatra diksanta. tebhya idam grotram dgayad yad idam ¢ro- 
trena grnoti yad idam grotrena bhufijate. tat papma ’nvasrjyata. 


and Death thus strove together. Now the gods were in the pres- 
ence (?) of this Prajapati, [being his] dear sons. They resolved : 
“‘ Let us consecrate ourselves with that Udgitar by whom, having 
smitten away death, having smitten away evil, we may go to 
the heavenly world.” They said: “ Let us consecrate ourselves 
with speech as Udgitar.” They consecrated themselves with 
speech as Udgitar. Speech sang to them that which one speaks 
here with speech, which one enjoys here with speech. Evil was 
created after it. Just what evil thing one speaks with speech, that 
is that evil. They said : “ Indeed, this [Udgatar] hath not carried 
us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves 
with mind as Udgitar.” They consecrated themselves with 
mind as Udgitar. Mind sang to them that which one thinks 
here with the mind, which one enjoys here with the mind. Evil 
was created after it. Just what evil thing one thinks with the 
mind, that is that evil. They said: “ Indeed, this ‘eo ‘fitar], too, 
hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us con- 
secrate ourselves witlf sight as Udgitar.” They consecrated 
themselves with sight as Udgitar. Sight sang to them that 
which one sees here with sight, which one enjoys here with sight. 
Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing one sees with 
sight, that is that evil. They said: “Indeed, this [Udgitar], 
too, hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let 
us consecrate ourselves with hearing as Udgitar.” They conse- 
crated themselves with hearing as Udgitar. Hearing sang to 
them that which one hears here with hearing, which one enjoys 
here with hearing. Evil was created after it. Just what evil 


1B. priydyad. A. has between te and bhya, no ’dgdtra diksdémaha 
iti, which is struck out in red. * MSS. avaty-. 
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sa yad eva grotrena papam ¢grnoti sa eva sa papmd. te ‘bruvan 
no nvava no ‘yam mrtyum' na papmanam atyavaksit. *praneno 
‘dgitra diksamaha iti. te praneno’dgatra’diksanta, tebhya idam 
prana dgayad yad idam pranena praniti yad idam pranena ; 
bhunjate. tam papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva pranena praniti 4 


sa eva sa papmda, te ‘bruvan no nvdva no* ‘yam mrtyum na 

papminam atyavaksit. anena mukhyena praneno ’dgatra diksa- 

maha iti. so ‘bravin mrtyuh. esa esam sa udgata yena mrtyum' 

atyesyanti na hy etenu prainena papam vadati na papain 
dhydyati na papam pagyati na papain grnoti na papam gan- | 
dham apdaniti. tend "pahatya mrtyum apahatya papmdanam 
svargam lokam dyan.* apahatya hai ’va mrtyum apahaiya 
_ papmanam svargam lokam eti ya evam veda. 


thing one hears with hearing, that is that evil. They said: “ In- 
deed, this [Udgitar], too, hath not carried us beyond death, nor 
beyond eyil. Let us consecrate ourselves with breath (inhala- 
tion) as Udgitar.” They consecrated themselves with breath as 
Udgitar. Breath sang to them that which one breathes here with 
breath, which one enjoys here with breath. They said: “ Indeed, 
this [Udgitar], too, hath not carried us beyond death, nor be- 
yond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with this breath of the 
mouth as Udgitar.” They consecrated themselves with this 
breath of the mouth as Udgitar. Death said: “This is this 
Udgitar by whom they will go beyond death.” For with this 
breath one speaks no evil thing, sees no evil thing, hears no evil 
thing, exhales no evil odor. By it having smitten away death, 
having smitten away evil, they went to the heavenly world. 
Having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, he, 
indeed, goes to the heavenly world who knows thus. 


IV. Man anv THE Sacririce (JUB. iv. 2. 1). 


puruso vai yajiah. tasya yani caturvingatir’ varsdni tat 
pratassavanam. caturvingatyaksara gayatri. gayatram pratas- 
savanam. tad vasinam. prand vai vasavah. prand hi ’dam 
sarvam vasv ddadate. sa yady enam etasmin kala upatapad 


TRANSLATION. 


Man is the sacrifice. His (first) twenty-four years are the 
morning-libation. The ga@yatri has twenty-four syllables. The 
-morning-libation is connected with the gdayatri. It belongs to 
the Vasus. The breaths are the Vasus ; for the breaths take to 


* MSS. 5B. inserts sa before prdneno. * MSS. ne. * MSS. 
matyam. * MSS. gamayan. 
MSS. MSS. -na. 
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upadravet sa briydt. prand vasava idam me pratassavanam 
madhyandinena savanend "nusamtanute "ti. agado hai ’va bha- 
vati. atha ydni varsint* tan madhyandi- 
nam savanam, catugcatvaringadaksara tristup, traistubham 
dhyandinam savanam. tad rudrandm. prand vai rudrah. prana 
hi’dam sarvan rodayanti. sa yady enam etasmin kala upata- 
pad upadravet sa briiydt. prand rudra idam me madhyandinan 
savanan trtiyasavanend *nusantanute agado hai’va bhavati. 

atha astacatvaringatam varsini tat trtiyasavanam, as- 
tacatvaringadaksara jagati. jagatan trtiyasavanam. tad aditya- 
nim. prand va adityah. prand hi’dam sarvam adadate. sa yady 
enam etasmin kila upatapad upadravet sa briyat. prand aditya 
idam me trtiyasavanam dyusa "nusamtanute ’ti. agado hai’va 
bhavati. etad dha tad vidvian brahmana uvaca mahidasa dita- 
reya upatapati. kim idam upatapasi yo ‘ham aneno "patapata 
na presyami sa ha sodagagataum varsani jijiva. pra ha 
sodagacatam varsdini jivati ndi’nam prdanas simy® dyuso jahiti 
ya evam veda. 


themselves all this that is good (vasv). If in that time an illness 
should attack him, he should say: “Ye breaths, ye Vasus, 
continue this morning-libation of mine by the noon-libation,” 
Verily, he becomes well. 

His [next] forty-four years are the noon-libation. The tristubh 
has forty-four syllables. The noon-libation is connected with the 
tristubh. It belongs to the Rudras. The breaths are the Rudras ; 
for the breaths cause this whole [universe] to wail (rud). If in 
that time an illness should attack him, he should say: “Ye 
breaths, ye Rudras, continue this noon-libation of mine by the 
evening-libation.” Verily, he becomes well. 

Moreover his [next] forty-eight years are the evening-libation. 
The jagati has forty-eight syllables. The evening-libation is 
connected with the jagati. It belongs to the Adityas. The 
breaths are the Adityas; for the breaths take to themselves 
[d-da@] this all, If in that time an illness should attack him, he 
should say : “ Ye breaths, ye Adityas, continue this my evening- 
libation by my life-time.” Verily, he becomes well. 

Now the Brahman Mahidisa Aitareya, knowing this, said in 
(his) illness : “ Why dost thou attack me, who am not to die of 
this illness?” He lived a hundred and sixteen years. He lives 
on to a hundred and sixteen years, [his] breath does not leave 
him in the midst of his life-time, who knows thus. 


3 MSS. insert vdi. 4 MSS. varsmdni. ° MSS. samy. 
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V. Tae Srirence or THE BRAHMAN-PRIEST DURING THE Sac- 
RIFICE (J UB. iii. 4. 2-3). 


ayam vava yajiio yo ‘yam pavate. tasya vak ca manag ca 
vartanydu. vdcd ca hy esa ean manasa ca vartate. tasya hota 
‘dhvaryur udgite "ty anyatardi vded vartanii samskurvanti. 
tasmat te vacd kurvanti. brahmdai ’va manasa ’nyatardm.' tas- 
mit sa tiisnim aste. sa yad dha so ‘pi stiyamdne vd gasyamdne 
va vavadyamina dsita. anyataram evd ’sya pi tarhi sa vaca 
vartanim sanskurydt. sa yatha purusa ekupdd yan bhresann’® 
eti ratho vai ’kacakro vartamanad evam eva tarhi yajiio bhresann 
eti. etad dha tad videan' brahmana uvdca brahmanam pratar- 


anuviaka upakrte’ vavadyamanam asinam va ime tarhi 


yajnasya "ntaragur* iti. ardham hi te tarhi yajiasya ’ntariyuh.* 
tasmad brahma prataranuvaka updkrte vacamyama asita ”pari- 
dhiniyaya vasatkardd itaresam stutagastrandm eva 
sthaydi pavamandandm. sa yatha purusa ubhaydpad yan bhresain 
na nyeti" ratho vo *bhaydcakro vartamana evam etarhi yajiio 
bhresam na nyeti,” 

sa yadi yajna rkto bhresann iyad” brahmane prabrite 
ahuh. atha yadi yajusto’ brahmane prabrite ’ty adhuh. atha 


TRANSLATION. 


This sacrifice verily is he that cleanses here. Speech and mind 
are the two tracks of it. For thus it rolls along by speech and 
mind. Of it ‘Hotar,’ ‘ Adhvaryu,’ ‘ Udgitar’ arrange the one 
_— by speech. Therefore they officiate by speech. The 

rahman-priest 4 the other by the mind. Therefore he 
sits in silence. If he should sit talking aloud, while the stotra or 
the gastra are being uttered, then he would arrange with voice 
the one track of it. As a one-legged man, going, keeps on 
tumbling, or a one-wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the sacrifice 
then keeps on tumbling. A Brahman said this to a Brahman- 
priest who, when the prdtaranuvaka was begun, sat talking 
aloud : “These here then have excluded half of the sacrifice.” 
For half of the sacrifice they then did exclude. Therefore the 
Brahman-priest should sit in silence, when the prdtaranuvdaka is 
begun, till the final verse, till the utterance of vasat of the other 
stotra and gastra, even till the completion of the libations. As a 
two-legged man, going, does not go down a-tumbling, or a two- 
wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the sacrifice then does not go 
down a-tumbling. If that sacrifice should go tumbling from the 
side of the rc, they say: “Tell it to the Brahman-priest ;” and if 
from the yajus, they say : “Tell it to the Brahman-priest ;” and 
if from the séman, they say: “Tell it to the Brahman-priest ;” 


' MSS. -rdn. B. gres-. * MSS. -dnam. *So B. ; A. ta vid-. MSS. 
-to. repeats dsinam. ‘MSS. ardhan. * MSS. -gurir. * MSS. 
h. ‘MSS. eva. MSS. bhresainanyeti. MSS. bhresan- 
nanyeti. MSS. iyat. ' MSS. -~juso. 
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yadi samato brahmane prabriite ahuh., atha yady anupa- 
smrtat kutaidam ajani ti brahmane prabriite’ty dhuh. sa brahma 
pran udetya® sruvend ”gnidhra ajyam juhuydt. bhir bhuvah 
svar ity etabhir vydhrtibhih. eta yai vydhrtayas sarvaprayag- 
cittayah. tad yatha lavanena suvarnam suvarnena 
rajatam rajatena trapu™ trapund lohdayasan lohdyasena kars- 
nayasam™ kirsndyasena daru daru ca carma ca glesmand® evam 
evdi vam vidvins tat sarvam bhisajyati. 

tad ahur yad ahdusin me grahdn me ‘grahid ity adhvaryave 
daksinad nayanti. dgansin me vasad” akar® ma™ iti hotre. uda- 
gasin ma ity udgdtre. atha kim cakruse brahmane tusnim dsindya 
samiavatir eve tardir™ rtvighhir daksind nayanti ti. sa briyad 
ardhabhag gha vai* sa ’rdhan hy esa yajiasya vahati 
ti. ardha ha sma vai pura brahmane daksinad nayanti ’ti. ardha 
itarebhya rtvighhyah. tasyai ’sa ¢gloko— 

mayt manye bhuvanddi sarvam 
mayi loka mayi digag catasro 
mayt® dam manye nimisad yad ejati 
mayy apa osadhayag ca sarva iti. 


and if from [a cause] not understood—| when they ask :] “ Whence 

hath this arisen ?”’—they say: “Tell it to the Brahman-priest.” 
That Brahman-priest going up toward the east. should offer the 
sacrificial butter with a ladle in the dgnidhra, with these excla- 
mations: “ Bhis, Bhuvas, Svar.” For these exclamations expi- 
piate everything. As one would mend gold with salt, silver with 
gold, tin with silver, copper with tin, iron with copper, wood with 
iron, wood and leather with glue, even so one knowing thus cures 
everything. 

This they say: “If with the words: ‘ He hath offered for me, 
he hath dipped the dippings for me,’ they lead the sacrificial gifts 
to the Adhvaryu ; if with the words: ‘ He hath sung the gastra 
for me, he hath uttered the vasat for me, to the Hotar ; if with 
the words: ‘He hath sung the uwdgitha for me,’ to the Udgitar ; 
now then to the Brahman having done what, while he sat in 
silence, do they lead just as large sacrificial gifts as to the other 
priests ?” Let him say: “ He, indeed, shareth in half of the sac- 
rifice, for he carrieth half of the sacrifice.” Indeed they formerly 
‘used to lead half of the sacrificial gifts to the Brahman-priest, 
half to the other priests. Of this there is the following gloka: 


**In me, I think, is this whole creation etc., 
In me the worlds, in me the four quarters, 
In me, I think, is that twinkling thing which stirs, 
In me the waters and all the herbs.” ° 


MSS. ratha. A. prandu-; B. prd-. B. vidadhy-. MSS. tra- 
pum. “A. kar-. * A. gyes-; A. inserts between ¢yesma 
and na, which is struck out in red. *'So B.; A. -sas. ” MSS. akrn. 
may. MSS. ’tarer. * MSS. ardhabhdghydi’sa, So B.; A 
mati, - 
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mayi’dam manye bhuvanddi sarvam iti. evamvidamn ha vave 
‘dan sarvam bhuvanam anvdyattam. mayi loki mayi digag 
catasra iti, evamvidi ha vava lokaé evamvidi digag catasrah. 
mayi "dam manye nimisad yad ejati mayy apa osadhayag ca 
sarva iti, evamvidi” ha vave sarvam bhuvanam pratisthi-~ 
tam. tasmad u hai ’vamvidam eva brahmanam kurvita, sa ha 
brahma ya evan veda. 


“In me, I think, is the whole creation etc.,” for on one know- 
ing thus this whole creation is dependent. “In me the worlds, 
in me the four quarters,” for in one knowing thus are the worlds, 
in one knowing thus the four quarters. “In me that twinkling 
-thing which stirs, in me the waters and all the herbs,” for in one 
knowing thus this whole creation has its support. And therefore 
one should make one knowing thus a Brahman-priest. He indeed 
is a Brahman-priest who knows thus. 


VI. Superioriry OF WIND AND BREATH (JUB. iii. 1.1, 2). 


eka ha vava krtsnad devata. ardhadevata eva "nyah. ayam eva 
yo ‘yam pavate. esa eva sarvesim devdnam grahah. sa hai’so 
‘stam nama, astam iti he’ha pagead’ grahan dcaksate. sa yad 
ddityo ‘stam agdd iti grahin agad iti hai ’tat. tena so ‘sarvah. 
sa etam evd "pyeti. candrama eti. tena so ‘sarvah. sa 
etam eva "pyeti. astam naksatrani yanti. tena tany asarvdni. 
tiny etam eva "piyanti. anv agnir gacchati, tena so ‘sarvah, sa 
etam eva "pyeti. ety ahah. eti ratrih.’ tena te asarve. te etam 
eva muhyanti digo na vai ta* ratrim prajidyante. tena 
ti asarvah. ta etam evd ’piyanti.’ varsati ca parjanya ue ca 
grhndti. tena so ‘sarvah.® sa etam evd "pyeti. ksiyanta apah. 
evam osadhayah.’ evam vanaspatayah. tena tany asarvdani. 


TRANSLATION. 


One whole deity there is; the others are half-deities, This 
one namely who cleanses here (the wind), he acon the 
seizers of all the gods. He, indeed, is ‘setting’ by name. ‘Set- 
ting’ they call here the seizers in the west. In that the sun has 
gone to setting, it has gone to the seizers. Therefore it is not 
whole. It goes unto that [god]. The asterisms set. Therefore 
they are not whole. They go unto that [god]. The fire goes 
out. Therefore it is not whole. It goes unto that Jgod]. ay 
goes ; night goes. Therefore they are not whole. e quarters 
are confounded ; they are not known by night. Therefore they 
are not whole. They go unto that [god]. Parjanya rains and 
holds up. Therefore he is not whole. He goes unto that [god]. 
The waters disappear, even so the herbs, even so the forest-trees. 


"MSS. -vidam. B. eva. 
'B. paned gr-. A. ’rdtrah. * MSS. ‘pitah. * MSS. tam. After 
temelt | tad yad etad is struck out in A. * B, inserts after ‘sarvah: sa 
sima veda. * B. esadhayah. 
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etam eva "piyanti. tad yad etat sarvam vayum eva ’pyeti. 
tasmad vayur eva sama. sa ha vai simavit sa |krisnam] sima 
veda ya evam veda. athi’dhydtmam. na vai svapan vaca va- 
dati. se ’"yam* eva prdnam apyeti. na manasa dhydyati. tad 
idam eva prinam apyeti.’ na caksusad pagyati. tad idam eva 
pranam apyeti. na ¢grotrena grnoti. tad idam eva pranam apy-. 
ett. tad yad etat sarvam pranam eva ’bhisameti tasmat prana 
eva sdma. sa ha vai simavit sa krtsnam sama veda ya evan 
veda. tad yad idam na bata "dya viati [sa] hai ’tad 
puruse ‘ntar niramate" sa parnas" svedamidna aste. 

tad dha gaunakam™ ca kapeyam abhipratarinan ca [kaksase- 
nim| brahmanah parivevisyamanad” updvavraja.™ tau ha bi- 
bhikse.” tan ha na *dadrite’® ko vai ko ve ’ti manyamanau, 
tau ho ’pajagau 

mahatmanag caturo deva ekah 

kas sa” jagara bhuvanasya gopah : 

tam na vijananty eke 

abhipratarin bahudha nivistam.” 
iti. sa ho vaca *bhipratari viva” prapadya pratibrihi ’ti. 
tvayd va ayam pratyucya iti.” tain ha pratyuvdca” 
dtma devandm uta martyanamn™ 
hiranyadanto rabhaso™ na®* sinur : 


Therefore they are not whole. They go unto that [god]. So, as 
this all goes unto wind, therefore wind is the saman. He is 
siman-knowing, he knows the [whole] siman, who knows thus. 

Now with regard to the self. One who sleeps speaks not with 
the voice. That same [voice] goes unto natn. He thinks not 
with the mind. That same | eed] goes unto breath. He sees 
not with the eye. That same [eye] goes unto breath. He hears 
not with the ear. That same [ear] goes unto breath. So, as this 
all goes together unto breath, therefore is breath the siman. He 
is siman-knowing, he knows the whole siman, who knows thus, 
When they say now “ Verily it doth not blow to-day,” he is then 
resting within man ; he sits full, sweating (?). 

Now unto Qiunaka Kapeya and Abhipratirin [Kaksaseni], 
while they were being waited upon, a Brahman came. He begged 
food of them. They paid no attention to him, thinking “ Who 
or who is he?” He sang unto them: ‘ One [god]—who is he ?— 
swallowed up four magnanimous ones, being a keeper of crea- 
tion ; him, O Kapeya, some do not know—him, O Abhipratarin, 
settled down in many places.” Said Abhipratirin: “ tepping 
forward, answer this man ; by thee must this man be answered. 


8 MSS. se ’mam. MSS. apyati. ' MSS. -ramite. '' MSS. pirna. 
A, -kdgea, MSS. parivevisyd-. MSS. -vaprajd; after this: 16 
thamdnuvake prathamah khandah (56). A, dvibh-. MSS. 
dradte. “MSS. so. '*B. kdlapeya. So B. A. *bhi- 
tdrim(a)ymavayya ; B.C. -mayayyd. *' A. tvayd va ayam pratyucce 
B.C. aya vdva..... MSS. -uydca. ** MSS. maty-. A. rapaso; 
B. paraso. * MSS. nu. 
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mahantam asya mahimanam”™ dhur 
anadyamano yad adantam™ atti 
ti. 
mahitmanag caturo [deva] eka iti. vag va* agnis sa mahatma 
devah. sa yatra svapiti® tad vdcam prano girati. manag can- 
dramas sa mahatma devah. sa yatra svapiti tan manah® prano* 
girati. caksur” ddityas sa mahatma devah. sa yatra svapiti tac 
caksuh prano girati. grotram digas ta” mahdtmano devah. sa 
yatra svapiti tac’ chrotram prano girati. tad yan mahdtmanag 
caturo deva eka iti. etad dha tat. ; 

sa® jagare” prajapatir vai kah. sa hai jagara. 
bhuvanasya gopa iti. sa u vava™ bhuvanasya gopah. tam ka- 
peya® na vijananty eka iti. na hy etam eke vijananti. abhipra- 
tarin bahudha nivistam iti. bahudha hy evdi’sa nivisto yat pra- 
nah, dtma devanam uta” martyandm iti. dima hy esa devanam 
uta martyanam. hiranyadanto rabhaso“ na® siinur iti. na hy esa 
sinuh, sinuriipo hy esa san na® sinuh. mahantam asya mahi- 
minam ahur iti. mahdntan hy etasya mahimanam ahuh.** 
anadyamano adantam atti ti. anadyamidno hy eso ‘dan- 
tam atti. 


Him he answered: “ The self of the gods and of mortals, with 
golden teeth, violent, not a son. Great they call his greatness, 
in that he, not being eaten, eats him who eats,” 

“One [god] four magnanimous ones.” Voice verily is fire ; 
that is a magnanimous ic When one sleeps, then breath 


swallows up voice. Mind [is] the moon ; that is a magnanimous 
god. When one sleeps, then breath swallows ~ 4 mind. Sight 
[is] the sun; that is a magnanimous god. When one sleeps, 
then breath swallows up sight. Hearing gy quarters ; those 
are magnanimous gods. When one sleeps, then breath swallows 
up hearing. So, when [it is said] “One god four magnanimous 
ones,” this is what that means. 

_ “Who (ka) is he who swallowed up.” Prajipati is Aa. He 
swallowed this up. “A keeper of creation.” He, indeed, is a 
keeper of creation. ‘‘ Him, O Kapeya, some do not know.” For 
some do not know him. “Him, O Abhipratirin, settled down 
in many . For this breath has settled down in many 
places. ‘The self of the gods and of mortals.” For he is the 
self of the gods and of mortals. “ With golden teeth, violent, 
not a son.” For he is not a son; for he, having the form of a 
son, is not a son. “Great sage | call his greatness.” For they 
call his greatness great. “In that he, not being eaten, eats him 
who eats.” For he, not being eaten, eats him who eats. 

pacva ; b. vayd. . Svatipitt. - manda ; b, -nah. 
MSS. ph 33 MSS. mahdtma. MSS. he. 
so. MSS. jagare. 
uto. A. rapase; B. -so. 
tasya. * B. dhur itimahdnta hy etasya mah 
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I. RV. viii. 1. 1-2, indram it stotd vr'sanam .. avakraksinan 
vorsabham yatha jiram gam nd carsanisdham. Pischel, Vedische 
Studien, i. 103, translates “‘ den nicht alternden, der wie eine Kuh 
(erfreulich ist), den die Menschen bezwingenden,” and separates 
ajtéiram from the noun, because yathd shows by its lack of accent 
that the comparison ends there. Apart from this reason, Pischel 
then adduces another, viz. that gai nd may not be construed 
with carsanisdham because “a ‘cow that subdues the folk’ is 
just as silly as ‘a bull that does not grow old.’” The silliness of 
speaking of a god represented as a bull that does not grow old is 
not altogether apparent ; but my objection to this objection rests 
on usage rather than on abstract appropriateness of expression. 
In iii. 7.7 ‘bulls that do not grow old’ are referred to (uksdno 
ajuryah), whether applied to gods or to priests (Siyana). The 
silliness of the second expression depends on whether gém must 
be taken as ‘cow.’ The proximity of vrsabhdm would seem to 
make it quite possible to take gav%ih as vrsabhé gaivih, as Agni in 
x. 5.7 is called a vrsabhé dhenih: with which compare iii. 38. 7, 
vrsabhasya dhenoh...géh. An ellipse such as Pischel assumes 
for our passage seems to me with these parallels in mind rather 
improbable. The final words, admitting that yathd closes the 
comparison, may be rendered ‘crashing down like a steer, the 
ageless one who like a bull subdues the earth.”* 


* It is perhaps not impossible that gdm may be the object associated 
after that understood in carsani-séham, ‘ who subdues the earth as if it 
were a cow,’ preserving the image of the bull by implication. In v. 37.3 
Indra has to do with a ‘woman seeking a husband,’ who unites the 
conception of cow and earth. As Indra is mahisd, she is mahisi ; she is 
also isira, ‘strong,’ an epithet given to earth in iii.30.9. Yet, apart 
from the syntactical question raised by this construction, this cow-earth 
image is, so far as I have observed, as rare in the Veda as it is common 
in the Epic. In iv.41.5; x. 138.7. maht gaih must, I think, be the 
priest’s productive song. 
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IL. viii. 2.12, hrist pitdso yudhyante durmddaso stirayam: 
awdhar né nagnd jarante. Grassmann: “die hineingetrunknen 
kiimpfen . . nahn der Brust wie nackte Kinder.” oe “im 
geiste kiimpfen die getrunkenen.. wie das euter rauschen sie 
nackt.” Translate: ‘Swelling in their hearts (the personified 
somas) fight like drunkards over liquor ; being (as yet) unclothed 
(i.e. not mixed with milk), they make a noise (in streaming down 
from the vats to the vessel) resembling (the noise made by streams 
of milk coming from an) udder.’ This rather cumbersome trans- 
lation gives, I think, the true sense, and is justified by the follow- 
ing considerations :* nagndh, compare viii. 1. 17, ‘then press the 
soma with the stones, wash it in water ; clothing it as it were in 
garments of milk, so the men shall milk it out of the vaksdnd.’ 
‘Naked’ applied to soma means, then, unclothed with milk.— 
a'dhar: compare viii. 9.19, yad dpitdso angdvo gadvo nd duhrd 
a'dhabhih: yad va vanir dnisata, ‘when the swelling stalks like 
cows with udders are milked, and when the choric music sounds.’ 
This verse also explains pitdsdh in our passage. It is the music 
of pressed soma dropping from the vat where are the swollen 
stalks to which reference is made. Even if verse 12 were not 
interpolated (which, as Ludwig shows, is probable), the order to 
mix with milk has only just been given (vs. 11). ‘ Like an udder’ 
is for the prose ‘as when cows are milked.’ Compare also viii. 
12,32, ydd... dsvaran dohdna(h). I fancy—a supposition not 
material to the meaning of our verse—that vs. 12 belongs after 
vs. 8: ‘three vats drip (with soma), three well-filled holders ;’ 
then 12 = ‘the streams of soma are dripping noisily so that it 
sounds like milking a cow ;’ then 9: ‘O soma, thou art clear ; 
(when) mixed with milk (thou art) pleasant to Indra; then 10: 
‘O Indra, thy pressed soma-drops are clear ; they are asking for 
the mixing of the milk ; then 11: ‘mix the mixing of milk.’ 
But in either position the soma-drops are not yet mixed, still less 
drunk. It is then impossible to suppose that they are fighting 
with their clothes off in Indra’s belly, apart from the fact that 
Arts% cannot bear this interpretation., In no further instance in 
the Rig-Veda cited by PW. and Grassmann for such meaning 
can hy'd (or hr'daya) mean ‘breast and stomach especially ; but 
it always means ‘heart’ or ‘spirit. Where PW. sees ‘ body’ in 
viii. 17.6, Ard stands in direct antithesis to body (svddis te astu 
sanside mddhumdan tanve tava: sédmah gdm astu te hrdé): 
‘sweet to thy body and weal to thy heart be the soma.’ How 
can one see ‘stomach’ here? Compare the same expression x. 


* I waive a refutation of Grassmann’s guess. As for Ludwig's trans- 
lation, he first explains it thus: The soma having been drunk is freed 
from the milk onl Genmaen a divine drink ; as drunken people tear off 
each other’s clothes, so do the soma-drops when Indra has drunk them 
—and then adds that the passage is as good as unintelligible. In his 
second attempt at an explanation (which is still worse as regards the 
- ny aay of the passage) Ludwig has, however, found (but failed to use) 

e key. 
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86.15; 186.1, vdta vdtu gambhii mayobhi: no hrdé, 
The ‘medicine which brings weal and joy’ when blown by the 
wind is not one that affects the stomach. Of the same sort is i, 
91.13, séma rarandhi no hrdi ‘rejoice thyself in our heart,’ fol- 
lowed by ‘in thy friendship,’ which indicates well enough that 
Ar'd is heart, not stomach. So iii. 42. 8; iv. 53.6, antdr hrdd md- 
nasi piydmanah, In ix. 73.8 and in x. 32.9 Ardi has nothing to 
do with body, and in x. 25. 2 Ardispr'¢ means ‘tickling the heart,’ 
pleasing the spirit. Other cases are comprised in the formula 
Artsi pitah. This formula in i.179.5 is out of connection with 
what precedes, but probably gives the same thought as in viii, 
48.12: ‘the soma-drop that, swelling in heart (i. e. fermented), 
immortal, has entered mortals.’ The plural is formal, and gives 
the same abstract notion with that conveyed by the Greek plural 

péves ete.). In i.179.5 (‘this soma inside (me) swelling in 
heart I address’) it is of course possible to interpret pitd as ‘drunk, 
but see the following. The finest example to compare with our 
passage is i. 168.3, where the storm-winds are described as ‘like 
soma-drops, which with swelling stems when pressed, in heart 
expanding, restless, sit not still’ (sémdso nd yé sutds trptdigavo 
hrtsi pitiso duvdso ni sate), the same comparison. ‘The drops 
are personified. It is evident, if we add to this the words of 
viii. 9.19, dpitdso angdvah, of the stems swelling, that the soma 
is in the vat. According to the usage described in the Rig-Veda, 
the soma is allowed to stand for a day or two before drinking 
(tiréahnyah, iii.58.7). When it ferments it works, “geht auf,” 
swells, or, as the poet cited above says, ‘is restless, sits not still, 
expands in heart.’ 

The place where the soma goes when drunk by Indra is given 
in the exhortation at the beginning of our hymn: ‘drink thy 
belly full’? (pibd sipirnam uddram: compare ii. 11.11, kuksi ; 
so jathdra, i. 104.9 ete.). 

For another image of a similar noise, ghrtagetit svdrdah, com- 
pare ii. 11.7; and, for the udder as soma-holder, iii.48,3. In ii, 
14.10 we have a parallel simile, since the udder is here Indra’s 
belly, which might tempt us to render the close of our verse “as 
to an udder they come ;” but the parallels above cited and nagnah 
forbid this interpretation.* 

As for pitd, the verb in the active middle participle is peculiarly 
soma’s. The fact that it once occurs in the form 4+ pita cannot 
give a necessary norm. Conversely, Artsé pitdh in i. 168.3 and 
viii. 2.12 means the soma in heart in the vat (or nothing), and 
must be identical with dpitdso angdvah in viii.9.19. The only 
doubt that can hang about pitd is whether in i,179.5 we are au- 
thorized to give it the possible meaning of ‘drunk,’ requiring 
‘stomach’ for Arts in addition to its necessary meaning of 


* Compare v. 44,13; and, for another instance of the ‘naked’ meta- 
phor, here streams, see dvasdnd dnagndah, iii. 1.6. Compare viii, 1, 17 
(above), gavyd vdstreva. 
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‘swollen’ above. I doubt this. The phrase is used convention- 
ally. The passages that explain definitely what is meant show 
the signification to be ‘swollen.’ 

IIT. viii. 2. 14 and 19-20: 14, ukthdir cand gasyamanam dgor arir 
dciketa: nd gayatram giyamanam, Grassmann omits art ; Lud- 
wig alters the text. As ari is applied to the Maruts, v. 54.12, 
may it not here be said of Indra? ‘Neither the hymn that praises 
nor the song that is sung of him that is impecunious does he, the 
active one, notice.’ It has just been said that the worshiper like 
the god shall be wealthy. Perhaps ‘friend,’ as in x. 28, 1? 

19-20 (the idea of wealth is still prominent), ‘Come hither to 
us with wealth ; do not despise us; (come) like a rich bride- 
- groom ; may (the god) not make stop i) away from us to-day, 

disagreeable as a poor son-in-law.* The fi of the next verse 
shows that it is the wealth which the poet is after, ‘for we know 
his generous kindness.’ The mahdn yivajainih is the bridegroom, 
antithetical to the ‘poor son-in-law’ following. Compare of 
Indra-Agni the expression in i. 109, 2 (dgravam hi bharidivattara 
vain vijamatur utd vd gha sydlat), ‘1 hear you are more gener- 
ous than a son-in-law or a brother-in-law (wife’s brother).’ The 
iva is not included in the negative, and md hrnithah is to be 
taken parenthetically ; in the second clause the negative (prohi- 
bition) is separated from the verb, and iva refers more especially 
to the adjective. (yr? is ‘wealth.’ Compare viii. 8. 17 (Artdm nah 
sugriyah), ‘make us very rich’ (not ‘beautiful’), The rich (ma- 
hin) son-in-law (bridegroom) gives his bride’s family something ; 
the poor one is disagreeable, ungracious.t The opposite point of 
view is given in x. 28.1: ‘all other friends are arrived ; only my 
father-in-law (Indra) is not come. May he eat corn and drin 
soma, and go back home satiated.’ For here the poet is the giver, 
and the god the receiver. In x. 95.4 food is ap arently carried 
to the father-in-law ; but the passage is doubtfu 5 

I add doubtfully a suggestion. Comparing the frequent ap- 
peals to Indra not to — away’ (compare viil. 2. 26, dré asmdt ; 
Vii. 32.1, tud vdghdtag cand ’ré asmdan ni riraman ; vii. 
22.6, mi ’ré asmin.. jydk kah), it seems as if adyd sdydm, in 
spite of the cesura, might mean ‘to-day till evening.’ The ordi- 
nary meaning of séydm would be kept, as antithetical to pratdr 
(nd siydam, v.77.2). The phrase adyd sdydm bears then the 
same relation to the verb that jydék does above. Compare i. 33, 15, 
jy6k tasthivdiso akran ‘they made it long, standing.’ Compare 


* ma hrnitha abhy dsman,mahai iva yivajanih . . . agrird iva jamata. 

+ Of course in vi. 28.6 the adjective must be taken as ‘ugly.’ Com- 
pare this Journal xiii. 345, on i. 109. 2. 

t The cases are sociologically interesting. I have already pointed out 
in this Journal (Ruling Caste) that the received English notions in re- 
gard to patriarchal life in early India require revision. The present 
passages show that the sons-in-law had separate ‘establishments.’ [See 
now on this passage Pischel and Geldner’s Vedische Studien ii. 78, with 


note at the end of this paper. | 
VOL. XV. 33 
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sdydhna = ‘eve of the day’ in Mbhi. We should thus translate 
literally, mé sv ddyd durhdndvant karad asmdt, not 
with PW., ‘make stop’ (which assumes a unique meaning for 
sdydm, and interprets the passage as if it meant ‘do not go off 
somewhere else’), but, understanding that the sacrifice takes place 
in the morning, ‘may he not ungraciously to-day make it even- 
ing (that he stays) away from us, as if he were a poor (ungener- 
ous) son-in-law ;’ 1, e. continue all day ungenerous. 

IV. viii. 3.16, Adnvd iva bhr'gavah si'ryd iva vigvam id dhi- 
tim dnaguh: indram stémebhir mahdyanta dydvah priydme- 
dhaso asvaran. Grassmann: “den Bhrigus gleich erreichten 
jeden Herzenswunsch die Kanvas.” Ludwig: “ wie die Kanvas 
sind die Bhrgus, wie sonnen ; all ihr gewiinschtes haben sie er- 
reicht.” Both wrong, and Grassmann absurd. The meaning is 
‘the Kanvas, (clever) as the Bhrgus, (brilliant) as suns, have com- 

leted their hymn ; magnifying Indra with praises, the active 

riyamedhas have sung.’ Original finis. For the position of iva 
compare i. 127. 2 (iva dydm, cited Ved. St. p. 105) ; iva si'ryam, 
si'ryam, 1,130.2; nd mitram, ii. 4.3; add iva in vii. 55.2. 
But if no parallel existed sense must still prevail over usage. For 
the comparison see iv. 16. 20, and x. 39. 14 (brdéhma karma and sté- 
mam .. dtaksima bhr'gavo nd rdtham), ‘we have made a hymn 
as the Bhrgus did the chariot,’ often referred to as artists (artisans). 
And, again, vili. 102. 4 (durvabhrguvdt . . huve), ‘1 call (the god) 
like Aurva, like Bhrgu.’ So bhrguvdt, viii. 43.13. For the com- 
parison of the mental brilliancy of the poet to the physical bril- 
liancy of the sun, see below, on viii.6.7-8. The word dhitdé 
means not ‘ wish’ but ‘ what the poet has thought out,’ and so his 
hymn. The same use of the verb occurs in connection with other 
words for hymns. In viii. 4. 6, yds ta Gnal tipastutim means ‘ who 
has got to praise thee,’ i.e. has sung a hymn to thee. Compare 
the exactly parallel expression in vii, 90.2, prahutim yds ta dnat, 
which can mean only ‘offers thee libation.’ In vi. 15,11, tém 
pasi.. yds ta dnal... dhitim means ‘thou guardest him that has 

ot to commemorate thee’ (made thee a hymn). The (conclud- 
ing) verse v. 81.5 has te stémam dnage ‘ got to praise thee.’ Lud- 
wig gives to “pastuti a forced signification which is unnecessary. 
It means only ‘laud,’ as in vii. 83.7, satyd .. tipastutir, 
esim abhavan, their praise was so effective that they won over 
the gods to their side (for the phrase ef. vili. 16.5). In viii. 8. 10, 
vicvani .. pra dhitiny agachatam ‘ye twain arrived at all your 
intent,’ the phrase differs only in so far as that dhitd means here 
what was thought about, and so approaches the idea of wish. 
But sam dhitam agnutam in viii. 40. 3 means ‘ get the hymn,’ ap- 
plied to the gods (compare gh in the following verse). Such is 
Siiyana’s explanation of ii. 31. 7, which, in diverse metre, concludes 
a racing song (perhaps a here on account of sdptir nd rd- 
thyah), a passage which contains at once the phrase dtaksann 
aydvah and dhitim agyah. The modern translators vainly strug- 
gle to make the subject of both verbs identical. Sayana trans- 
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lates: ‘these words (%dyatd) they actively fashioned, desiring 
fame and wishing wealth ; may (the host of gods) like a race- 
horse (i.e. speedily) get the hymn.’ The last part is right, the 
first forced, but the best that can be done with the present text. 
As in iv. 5.7, we might read dhitir, rendering ‘may the hymn 
reach you ;’ but it is more likely that, just as in ii. 19.8 (penulti- 
mate verse) we find mdnma . . taksuh .. sumndm agyuh, so here 
we should read a plural for agydh. Grassmann’s “they hasten 
to the goal like a race-horse ” is incorrect, nor is Ludwig’s “as a 
race-horse might reach (the goal, may they meet your) intention” 
to be called very felicitous, Reading dguh would give the usual 
sense indicated above : ‘they have actively fashioned and (swift) 
. as a race-horse completed this hymn.’ The general sense of viii. 
3. 16 is, then, ‘they have made a hymn, being as dextrous at their 
work as the Bhrgus.’ This is a common point of view of the 
poets themselves, as opposed to the ‘seeing of song,’ or inspira- 
tion, ascribed to them by their descendants, 

V. viii. 4.6, sahdsreneva sacate yaviytidha yds ta anal tpastu- 
tim: putrim pravargam krnute suvirye dignéti ndmaiktibhih. 
The relative in the second clause corresponding to that in the 
same position of the first is understood: ‘as if with a thousand 
good battle-men he is accompanied—who makes thee laudation ; 
his son he makes distinguished in warrior’s strength—(who) adores 
thee with praises.’ Sacate as in vs. 9, vdyasd sacate. Grassmann 
and Ludwig translate the last part with evasive participles. I 
have no exact parallel for the omission of the relative, but it must 
be omitted.* Compare a somewhat similar case in the mistrans- 
lated verse vii. 84.4 dhattam.. yd 
adityé dnrta mindty dmita dayate vdsiini), ‘Indra and 
Varuna, bestow ye wealth . . who (as) the son of Aditi destroys(t) 
untruth, (who as) a warrior gives(t) unmeasured goods.’+ The 
‘warrior’ can be only Indra, but the connection is so close that 
perhaps only one relative is felt here. 

VI. viii. 4. 7-8, mahdt te vr'sno abhicdksyan krtim pdgyema 
turvdgamn yddum (ete.). Before reading further, it is necessary to 
examine these words more particularly. The construction reminds 
us of viii. 45. 27, satydm tat turvdge yddau vidano ahnavayydm: 
vydnat turvdane gdmi (where the pun turvdga turvdn must be no- 
ticed) ; and of iv. 26.1-2, ahdm kavih.. pdgyata ma : ahdm 
bhi'mim adadam drydya, where ‘1 am the priest (the god) ; look 
at me; I have given the earth to the Aryans’ will show that the 
completion of the thought in one passage is to be expected in 
what immediately follows: ‘great of thee, the bull, is the re- 
markable act accomplished—let us look upon Turvaga Yadu.’ 
But Turvaga must first be investigated, before the following is 
introduced. 


daignéti nimaiktibhih could stand for yd ’gnéti namah (like 
yah . . anal)! 

+ Compare vii. 83. 6, ‘Indra for wealth (vdsvah) and Varuna for vic- 
tory they call.’ Anrtd, abstract. 
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According to received opinion, the first and last books of the 
Rig-Veda are in general later than the body of the work which 
they enclose. In this earlier portion, however, certain verses 
have been after appended to old hymns, which express some sing- 
er’s gratitude for favors received of a king. These verses, tech- 
nically called ‘ gift-lauds, are usually of later origin than the 
hymn, and not of great historical importance for the earlier period 
when containing data opposed, though of interest when showing 
that any old use of phraseology or custom still obtains. Thus 
Zimmer (Alt, Leb. p. 129) says of the Cedi that they are men- 
tioned ‘only in a gift-laud’ and in literature still more modern, 
and so does not claim any great antiquity for them. 

Turvaga, whom some have striven to turn into a whole tribe, 
occurs in the earlier part of the Rig-Veda only as the name of a 
man. It is in the ‘ gift-lauds’ and in the first and tenth books 
that he appears as a plural (the Turvaga family). It is an inter- 
esting study to see not only how modern scholars can manufac- 
ture history to order, but also how the Hindus, who are supposed 
to have no history, preserve sufficient historical data in their 
stratified literature to enable us to trace the change from fact to 
fiction. There is an important tribe called Yadavas, mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda as yddvo jdnah, and found also in later times 
and literature. That there is no jénah of Turvaga in the earlier 
part of the Rig-Veda, and no tribe of that name known later,* is 
due to the fact that in the earlier time Turvaga is a contemporary 
hero (the king of the Yadavas) ; only in the ‘ gift-laud’ period and 
that of the first book do we find the plural Turvagaih, i. e. Tur- 
vaga’s family, still called Yadavas. Thus, in the opening verse of 
our hymn (viii. 4. 1) it is said : ‘O Indra, thou art most praised at 
the Anava’s (king of Anavas) and at Turvaga’s ’—i. e. at the homes 
of these two friendly heroes ; whereas the later ‘ gift-laud’ ap- 

ended to the end of the hymn speaks of gifts received not ‘at 

urvaga’s’ but ‘at the Turvagis’’ (¢urvdgesu), the plural occur- 
ring only here and in i. 108.8: ‘if ye are, O Indra-Agni, at the 
Yadavas’, Turvagiis’, if at the Druhyavas’, Anavas’, or Piravas’’— 
in each case the plural is not without significance. As we compare 
the different passages speaking of this ‘Turvaga the Yadu,’ it be- 
comes more plain that we have to do with only one person. If 
the great deed referred to in our text (which is, as often stated, 
to save him from battle by getting him over the river) had 
been performed for the so-called ‘'Turvaga people’ (in contra- 
distinction to a Yadu-people), some token or mention of such a 
‘people’ would have survived, as was the case with the ‘ Dru- 
hyu-people,’ ‘the Yadu-people,’ ete. Nothing of the sort. ‘In- 
dra helped Turvaga (the) Vadu over the river’ is all the text 
offers us (i. 174.9; vi. 20.12; v.31.8). The only passage that 
has a separation into two of Turvaga and Yadu is one that com- 


* The later ‘‘ Turvaga horses” may be named from the family as well 
as from a tribe. See Jnd. Studien, i. 220. 
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memorates the same fact so often with the words ‘helped over 
Turvagi-Yadi,’ which show that the poet understood Turvaga + 
Yadu: ‘These two who could not swim Indra helped across’ 
(iv. 30.17, utd tyd turvdgdydda asnatara ..indrah . . apdrayat). 
If, however, we compare with this verse ii. 15.5 (86 asndtr'n apd- 
rayat), and consider not only that it mentions another wonder not 
known to the earlier version of the story as told in the account of 
the Ten-kings’ battle .. dryd... drnacitrdratha ’vadhih, 
ib.), but that the content of the whole hymn shows its late origin, 
we shall not lay much stress on this as authority for the period 
when ‘ Indra helped Turvaga the Yadu’ (vi. 45. 1 #.) ; for the dual 
belongs to the same epoch with that in which for the first time 
found yddus turvdg ca (madmahe, x. 62.10), a copulation un- 
known to the earlier period, as is also the shorter form of the 
name. Yet even in this later time, when outside of gift-laud 
the legend is recalled, the old form Turvaga Yadu (the Yadu) 
obtains (as in i, 36,18; 54.6; and x. 49.8); and no ca is used. 
The formula Turvaga Yadu or Yadu Turvaga (v. 31. 8) is unvary- 
ing, except where once for emphasis a preposition separated from 
its verb is repeated, with the proper name and then with the tribal 
name, when on account of the separation the tribal name is turned 
into the adjective ‘him of the Yadus’, where ‘ king’ is to be sup- 
plied. We find this in vii. 19.8: ni turvdgan ni yddvam gigihi 
atithigvaya ginsyau karisydn ‘down (smite) Turvaga, down the 
Yadu-man’ (atithigvdya ete. = vi. 26.3). This occurs in the hymn 
following the account of the battle of the Ten Kings, in which 
appears only Turvaga as representative of the Yadavas. The 
former tale, Turvaga’s relations with Atithigva (Divodisa, ix. 
61. 2), is barely alluded to in the Rig-Veda. Our interest in Tur- 
vaga centres in the Ten-kings’ battle, to which I now turn, adding 
only that, whereas Turvaga without Yadu may occur as proper 
name in the singular (i. 47.7; vi. 27.7, where Turvaga is distin- 
tinguished from the plural peoples conquered, Vrcivantas : see 
Zimmer, loc. cit., p. 124, who regards them as the Turvaga people), 
Yadu never occurs so, but only the Yadavas (plural) or ‘ Yadu- 
people’ (viii. 6. 46, 48, gift-laud : ef. viii. 1. 31), ya@dva being appar- 
ently adjective to the same family with which Turvaga is identi- 
fied, since the latter is especially dear to the poets of the eighth 
book (ef, viii. 4.1,19; 7.18; 9.145; 10.5). 

The distinction between singular and plural is important, be- 
cause through ignoring it the facts in regard to one of the few 
historical occurrences mentioned in detail in the Rig-Veda have 
been distorted by modern commentators. But another element 
of error has been at workin disguising the true account of the 
Battle of the Ten Kings. As well known, certain scholars of the 
day have established a theory that the ‘five _ ’ mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda are enlisted as such in the great battle described 
in vii. 18. How far a too great zeal will carry the seeker after truth 
may be seen by comparing Zimmer, loc. cit., pp. 122, 124, who 
sets up, after Kuhn, the Yadavas, Anavas, Druhyavas, Turvagas, 
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and Piravas as the names of these five peoples. Now the fact is 
that the grouping of the plural names mentioned above occurs only 
in one passage in a late book, i. 108. 8, for the other passage cited 
by Zimmer contains only four names, and these are not peoples, 
but persons in the singular (viii. 10.5), whereas the designation 
‘five peoples’ occurs frequently in the older books, with nothin 
to indicate who they were. But when Zimmer says that these five 
‘were opposed to Sudis, and goes on to describe those that fought 
under Sudas against the five, he is only sharing in the common 
misinterpretation of the hymn recounting the battle. Without 
any authority for such a division except what is contained in the 
hymn itself, current criticism divides the battle-forces into two 
great groups: one of the five peoples with a hero or two besides, 
aud one of the Pakthas, Bhalinas, Alinas, Visiinins, Qivas, and 
others. How forced and awkward is the translation based on 
this assumption may be seen in Ludwig. There is not a shadow 
of reason for it in the text. On the contrary, a simple ingenuous 
translation gives the perfectly plain result that all the other peo- 
ples mentioned in the hymn are opposed to Sudas and his Trtsus, 
But we must recall the situation. The priest Vasistha is triumpb- 
ing in this hymn, not only over his master Sudis’ foes, but also 
over the priest of those foes, his rival, Vigvimitra. The tone of 
the hymn is exultation mingled with scoff at Vigvimitra, whose 
name ‘all-friend’ is played upon, as was that of Turvaga (above) ; 
while other less palpable plays on words are strewn through the 
song, making havoc of the witless translations of those that can- 
not see the point of Vasistha’s jokes. 

Another remark before proceeding to interpret this hymn, 
The battle is called always ‘that of the ten kings.’ Where are 
the ten? By confusing plural and singular we shall not find 
them. It is strange that, with the distinction so pointedly made 
in the text, our translators keep on rendering ‘the Druhyus’ for 
either Druhyu or Druhyavas. The first is ‘the Druhyu,’ i, e. the 
king of the Druhyavas, and so throughout. Now if we regard 
this we shall find that we have just ten kings mentioned, either 
by title or by name. These all are the ten kings of the Battle of 
the Ten Kings. They collected, besides their own, a number of 
unimportant tribes, as is expressly stated of our hero: he led and 
others followed and formed a confederation. Some of these peo- 
ples are spoken of in the plural without kings worthy of mention, 
probably because they were underlings of the Ten—save that, 
antithetic to Druhyu, we find his people the Druhyavas, and to 

nava the Anavas, especially mentioned. The tribes of the other 
kings are not mentioned, but their part is designated by their 
leader. Of course I do not mean that the Druhyu is a name, but 
it is a title, ‘the Druhyu’ par excellence standing for the king of 
the Druhyavas, and to be kept apart from the plural Druhyavas 
= druhytr janah. 

A detailed criticism of preceding translations of the hymn I 
must waive, except in so far as the following version in support 
of what I have said above is itself a criticism. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
i] 
| 
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The Battle of the Ten_Kings, Gimyu, Turvaga, the Druhyu, 
Kavasa, the Piru, the Anava, Bheda, Qambara, Vaikarna I., 
Vaikarna IL, who led against Suds, the king of the Trtsavas, 
supported only by his own tribe, and by Indra with his priest 
Vasistha, their own and the following tribes (who were either not 
believers in Indra or trusted to the prayers of the priest Vigva- 
mitra), viz. the Matsyas, Pakthas, Bhalinas, Alinas, Visinins, 
Civas, Ajas, Gigravas, and Yaksavas (vii. 18. 5 ff.). 

(Translation :) 5. The floods that had extended themselves he 
that is worthy to be praised in song made shallow, easy to cross 
for Sudis ; but Gimyu the vaunter, and them that hated him, 
Indra made to be the flotsam* of rivers. 

6. First to go as leader (as sacrifice) was Turvaga the Yaksu ;+ 
the Matsya people, too, as if dead set on riches, followed, the 
Bhrgu-people [or priests] and the Druhyu-people. The Friend 
crossed (his) friend from one side to the other. 

7. The Paktha-people (and) the Bhalina-people chimed in, the 
Alina-people, the (and) the Qiva-people;§ and he 
who (as) ‘ Friend of the Aryans’ (mis)led (them)—herds of cattle 
(for booty) to the Trtsu-people—(he also) came in battle against 
(us) heroes. | 


* A pun on ¢dpa ‘ drift’ and ¢apa ‘ the oath’ of the confederated kings? 
—— capdtha, x. 87. 15, and see Mbha. vii. 17. 18. 
+ 


rvaga was the purodas, ‘ cake of sacrifice,’ a pun on pu ‘the 
leader.’ Below the scornful om gu is continued with pact ‘ the beast 
of sacrifice,’ and here intensified by substituting ydksu for yddu, the 
ordinary tribe-title of Turvaga, which not only makes him ridiculous, 
as if he belonged to the unimportant Yaksu tribe, but also, by the in- 
voluntary connection of this word with yaj, suggests the sacrificial idea 
prominent in purodas, as if ydksyah = yastavyah, not as Séiyana takes 
it in viii. 60. 3, but (as yastavya itself may mean) = ‘ the one to be sacri- 
ficed.” Those that would read ydduh here lose both points of the double 
sarcasm ; and that the hymn is full of punning and disdainful innuendo 
he that runs may notice. 

t The Matsya people are mad for wealth ; nigitah (compare in vs. 11 
nicvigati) can be given only by rather vulgar English, meaning both 
eager and destroyed, hence the iva. In sdkhd we have the first of five 
or six allusions to the name of Vicva-mitra (see below). The word 
atarat has two senses, ‘ overcame’ and ‘ got over.’ Itis possible that in 
visticoh, which means ‘in two ways,’ as well as its obvious application 
would indicate ‘on both sides’ (of the river, of course), we also have an 
indication of the pun in the verb. Compare iii. 31. 8. 

§$ There is no indication here that a shift from Turvaga’s side (that of 
the Ten Confederates) to that of the Trtsu is intended. 4 bhananta 
means ‘shouted toward’ (‘‘zujauchzen,” PW.) with the sense of my 
translation. 

| The obvious force of 4 is to repeat 4 bhananta (as e. g- in 19. 11, “pa 
which would make two sentences. As it is possible, however, that 
goes with djagan, this cannot be insisted upon. In dnayat used with 
accusative of offering and dative of person to whom the offering is 
brought we have the same construction as in i. 121.5 and iii, 7.6; the 
irony is again plain. The — Vicvamitra has in fact sacrificed his 
friends to the Trtsus by advising battle. He is ey cf. vii. 33. 6. 
Vicvamitra, ‘ friend of ail,’ is here ridiculed as sadhama dryasya ‘ friend 
of the Aryan people’ (cf. 5. 6); for Vasistha regards himself (in the fam- 
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8. Evil-minded, misdirecting the unquenchable (river), fools, 
they have torn apart (the river) Parusni. In greatness he en- 
compassed, lording it over the earth—(till like) a beast (of sacri- 
— (sapient) priest lay frightened.* 

ith this exultant mockery of his rival’s discomfiture the poet 
turns to the account of the panic and retreat to the river. 

9. They went, as if to a goal, to destruction, to (the river) Pa- 
rusni. ot even the swift one came home. To Sudas Indra over- 
gave in flight the enemy (those that had no Friend), (bestowing) 
upon the manly one those of unmanly voice.t 

10. They went, crowding as they could around the ‘ Friend, 
like cattle from the meadow without a herdsman—pretty cattle, 
— cast to earth—horse and foot they followed one another.{ 

11. Indra (was) the hero who as king for glory’s sake strewed 
down the one and twenty tribes of the two sons of Vikarna, (and) 


ily phraseology : compare vii. 76. 4, ta id devaindii sadhamdda dsan) as 
a sadhamdd of Indra (and satyd ty’tsindm abhavat purdhitih, 83. 4), 
while Vi¢vamitra is only ironically the ‘ Aryans’ friend’ (Indra’s title). 
The Bhrgus may be priests, but in connection with the others they are 
here more probably a clan of fighters, as is perhaps implied in ix. 101. 
13, dpa arddhdsan haté makhdm na bhy’gavah. Read gdvya 
(cf. vs. 10) for gavyd (though not necessarily, as we may translate ‘ who 
as friend of the Aryans with lust for booty led his friends,’ as in vs. 14). 
Ajagan : without preposition gam takes accusative in the sense ‘ go for, 
attack.’ Compare gdchd ’mitrdn, vi. 75.16, of a weapon. With ny’n 
compare 19. 9-10, sakhd . . nrndm, i.e. ‘of us.’ 

* With ‘evil-minded’ the description continues. The antithesis to 
the priest by whose advice the river was ‘ torn apart,’ and who is there- 
fore said to ‘lord it over earth,’ is found in vs. 16, where Indra is the 
real ‘lord.’ The evident pun in c@yamdna ‘wise’ and ‘frightened’ 
needs no commentary, but I cannot render it into English. The antith- 
esis is very dramatic—‘ he encompassed earth lording it ’—‘ he lay fright- 
ened like a beast of sacrifice.’ The subject is of course the same. La- 
tent is somewhat the same thought in agayat ( prthivydm) as that which 
is expressed by Aischylus with éfover iv ySovdc; only 
here the dishonored lying is simply contrasted with the proud encom- 
meg There may be a sinister meaning in dditim, as applicable to 

hose that died in it. 

+ Compare mrdhrdvae in 13. Artha and nyarthd (goal and destruc- 
tion), another simple pun. The following clause shows that the drtha 
was the goal of safety sought in the retreat across the river, which, 
however, drowned the invaders. ‘Not even’ the swift, as in vii. 86. 6, 
svdpnag canéd ; but in each case the negative force is doubtful, and the 
reference may be to Turvaga as the ‘swift’ one—‘the swift one alone 
came home.’ Amitrdn, a pun as in durmitrd, vs. 15, depending on ac- 
cent, descriptive or possessive, evidently for the third time alluding to 
Vicgvamitra. Abhipitvd, perhaps the same as drtha. 

¢t ‘Around the Friend’ (abhi mitrdém), for the fourth time alluding 
scornfully to Vicvamitra. The very clear pun in pr’¢ni has not escaped 
the translators—literally ‘ pretty (variegated) cattle (they were and) on 
the pretty (earth) cast down.’ The translation is therefore a little free, 
keeping rather the tone than the exact sense. ‘ Horse and foot,’ ‘ yoked 
(horses) and (foot) fighters.” The word gévah ‘ cattle’ resumes the scorn 
in gdvyd (gavyd) of vs. 7. With the ‘meadow’ image compare a differ- 
ent application, viii. 92.12; i.91.13. ‘Without a herdsman,’ dgopdh ; 
the true tender of flocks is Indra, gépatih, vs. 4. 
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made of them an overthrow (an outpouring), even as a clever 
man chops down (at one stroke) the straw upon the ground (of 
sacrifice).* 

12. And thou, the Thunderer, didst cast down into the water 
king) Kavasa, the renowned, the venerable, [after] the Anu, (and) 
the Druhyu (kings). Then thy followers who rejoiced in thee 
elected a (true) friendship for friendship. 

13. Indra swiftly broke apart their strongholds, with might 
(destroyed) their seven towns.[ The booty of the Anu (king) 
thou hast given to the Trtsu (king). We conquered the Piru 
(king), the false speaker in the assembly.§ 

14. The booty-seeking Anu-people and the Druhyu-people, 
-sixty hundred, six thousand, sixty strong men and six, have fallen 
asleep (in death). All these heroic deeds were done of Indra [for 
his worshiper Sudiis]|| as a reward. 

15. By  se-hog directed, these [O ye] Trtsu-people ran down like 


* waters let loose. The enemy [they that had a bad Friend], being 
well-nigh destroyed, have left all their good things for Sudis to 
enjoy.@ 

16, The party of the strong (man), the (impious) drinker of 
cooked (milk), the one who rejected Indra, the vaunter, him Indra 
smote to earth, unmade the madness of the madness-maker, (truly) 
divided the paths, (truly) lording it over the course.** | 


* Ni cicdti .. sirgam akynot. The second image reflects rather the 
idea of ny dstah, yet so as to.combine the fall in the first. Another al- 
lusion to sacrifice in barhis. Compare, 87. 1, sdérgo nd srstdh ; also, with 
this verse, 3.4. In x. 43.2 the image is ineustel, rajeva dasma, Com- 
pare Vicvamitra in iii, 33. 11-12. 

+ Construe as in 87.3. A repetition of the allusion above in sdkhd to 
Vicvamitra. All Indra’s true followers now turned from the anindrd 
side (16) and acknowledged him. Such was Turvaga. Notice Druhyi 
(king) distinguished from the plural people. Compare 19.9, asmdn 
vrnisva yiijydaya. 

{ Perhaps only conventional: compare i. 63.7, ‘thou didst destroy 
their seven towns when thou didst overthrow them like straw.’ Also 
i. 174, 2, idem, with an allusion to ‘ false speakers,’ as here in vs. 18. In 
the first passage Purukutsa and Piru are punned upon with piérah 
(towns). Compare with mrdhrdvde vii. 6.38, akratin .. mrdhravdecah 

nin. . ayajnan. 

§ Probably not in apposition, but from the common use of viddtha re- 
ferring to Vicvamitra. The singular again or the adjective for him who 
is xar’ éfoyjv the Piru, the king; the Anu (@navah), the king of the 
*Anu-people’ (dnavah). 

| Suggested by Ludwig’s translation. Duvoyit = duvasyt ; duvasyi, 
duvasy ‘ give, as in sudds dd, but form and czesura oppose the ingen- 
ious idea. 

* Ty’tsavah is almost certainly trtsavah, as the image, in view of the 
above comparison alone, must apply to the enemy. In durmitrésah we 
have another pun depending only on the accent. This is the last of the 
five or six evident allusions to Vicvamitra. 

** Rhetorical antithesis to the false lord, the weak divider of courses 
and paths, in vs. 8. In manyttm manyumyd mimdya a slight allitera- 
tion, as if intended fora pun. The title ‘ vaunter’ recalls Cimyu, who 
is so called in vs. 5. Perhaps better ‘even a lion.’ 
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17. With but little (help) this one thing did (Indra)—he smote 
a lion as it were with a goat, rent spears with a needle ; and gave 
all good things for Sudis to enjoy.* 

18. All thy foes have bowed before thee. Thou didst find out 

the overturning even of vaunting Bheda—cast down thy sharp 
bolt upon him, O Indra, who sins against mortals that praise 
thee). 
—" The (river) Yamuna helped Indra, and the Trtsu-people 
(helped him). Then he utterly despoiled Bheda, The Aja- 
people, the Cigru-people, and the Yaksu-people have offered him 
tribute—the heads of their horses ! 

20. O Indra, the kindness and the wealth coming from thee 
neither through days of old nor at present can be estimated— 
even Qambara, that godkin in his own esteem, thou didst cast 
down from greatness. 

So ends the finest lyric of ancient India.t Throughout kings 
and peoples are kept separate. If, as is possible, the name Tur- 
vaca is a nickname from the swift escape (ef. turd) of the Yadu 
king, it explains why he is always so called, Turvaga the Yadu, 
while the other kings are given either their name, Kavasa, Bheda, 
etc., or title, Druhy@ etc., alone. We only confuse matters when 
we confound plural and singular where the original makes a dis- 
tinction.{ As to Zimmer’s statement that the Yadus suffered the 
same fate as their companions, and his insistance on the five peo- 
ples so conspicuous in this poem, to read the poem aright disposes 
of the claim. There is no grouping of the ‘ five peoples,’ nor is it 
possible to get Turvagih and Yadavah out of ‘'Turvaga the Yaksu, 
the first of which cannot mean the Turvaga-people ; while, if it 
did, the latter is not the Yadu. Nor if we change the reading 
have we then a Yadu people differentiated from a Turvaga peoples 


* We ought probably (but not necessarily) to read éka¢ for ékam. The 
allusions are obvious and really witty. Instead of sinhd the unusual 
word siihydm (masc. acc.)is used asa punon cimytm. The lion, Cimyi, 
Indra destroys with little help, the Trtsu (from ftrd ‘ pierce’), first rep- 
resented by the horn of a goat (pétva), which though small pierces the 
huge lion; then more plainly by the needle, which also pierces the 
larger spears ; and this, in turn, srakti, is radically a reminder of the 
srdj or band of confederated kings; the only doubt being whether 
srakti means exactly ‘spears.’ This explanation is the only one that 
gives any point to the comparison, and itself shows that ¢r’tsu is not 
unders as ‘ white’ but as ‘ piercing, destroying :’ witness the mean- 
ingless translations of Grassmann and Ludwig. 
From such beginnings came the Epic, not directly indeed, as a con- 
catenation of ballads, but with like historical lyrics as a base of supplies. 
t I have just received Brunnhofer’s too ingenious speculations in re- 
rd to the Turks and Hyrkanians in the Rig-Veda (‘‘ vom Aral bis zur 
Raat ”). He appears to have omitted the reference to the Shah of 
Persia ( par¢u) in viii. 6.46. But it is hard to take seriously the vagaries 
of this work and its predecessors. Almost anything can be proved by 
quoting proper names with chance likenesses in any other language, 
and most of the matter is over-estimated ddnastuti material. 
§ It is strange that Zimmer (loc. cit.) does not state that his argument 
for vii. 18 rests on a change of the received text. As for the analysis 
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The history in the poem is, as I conceive it, this: Vigvimitra 
was supplanted by Vasistha as priest of Sudis. He originated 
the confederation of the ten kings as a means of vengeance, care- 
less whether some were Indra-worshipers or not. These kings, 
with their own and many other tribes of which they represented 
the kingship (as Vikarna had left twenty-one peoples or tribes 
under the sway of his two sons), unitedly attacked Sudis ‘(who 
believed in Indra: that is, in Vasistha) and were defeated. The 
song of victory proclaims all Sudis’ foes as those of Indra, 
because it included some unbelievers. Turvaga was a believer, 
but in Vasistha’s view one with the wicked. He was however 
saved, and through this special grace of Indra became prominent 
- as his favorite and worshiper (as shown in the eighth book), 
while the Druhyu king was drowned, and probably the Anu king, 
whose successor (of course with the same title) appears in viii. 
4.1 asa worshiper with Turvaga of Indra. There is nothing in 
vii. 18 to indicate that Turvaga was really a disbeliever in Indra, 
or the Anu king either, the direct imputation of godlessness ap- 
parently referring to Vimyu and Qambara, with perhaps Bheda 
added, The others were only associates of the ungodly. 

In our passage (vill. 4.8), the great deed of rescuing Turvaga . 
is referred to, not as usual with the formula ‘Indra helped Tur- 
vaga the Yadu (king) over the river, but with the words: ‘We 
will not grow weak in thy friendship ; great is the wonderful 
thing done of thee the bull (Indra) ; let us look at Turvaga the 
Yadu ; on the left flank the bull covers (him) ; the generous one 
is not angry with him—(O Indra,) milk and honey are mixed for 
thee ; come hither and drink (at Turvaga’s sacrifice).’ 

This seems to me the best than can be made of a doubtful text.* 
Indra is generous in helping Turvaga again to weal. Compare i. 
174.9, pardyd turvdgai svasti. In vii.27.4 dand is 
epithet of Indra. We can scarcely dissociate the verb of our 
text from that in iii. 32. 11 (ydd anydya sphigy@ ksdm dvasthah), 
‘when thou, Indra, didst’ cover earth on the left side (i, e. when 
the monsoon storm-clouds came from the south), heaven held not 
thy greatness.’+ From what was said at the outset, asya should 
naturally refer not to Indra but to Turvaga.{ 


which gives as residuum on the Trtsu side the tribes Pakthas ete.— 
apart from the fact that the text does not indicate this in any way, if 
there were so many tribes aiding the Trtsus we should never have had 
the expressions ‘the little help,’ ‘the Yamuna and Trtsu-people helped 
Indra,’ ‘ the goat and lion,’ ‘the needle.’ 

* Savyam sphigyan vavase vr’sd nd asya rosati. 

+ Not vas ‘eat,’ as Geldner proposes in K.Z. xxvii. 216, 

t The translations known to me connect this part of the verse closely 
with the following, thus giving no explanation of the preceding, and in 
so doing offer the following pleasing variety of interpretations. PW. : 
‘** He hastens to the left side (where the sacrificer imagines himself to 
be); he is not angry with (or does not despise) our feast” (v.s. rus and 
vas). Grassmann: * He is clothed (with a sword) on his left hip; he 
does not scorn the feast” (see G.’s explanation). Ludwig: ‘‘The bull 
rests on his left hip; his splitter does not rage.” Geldner (seriously ?) : 
“The giant eats up the left side” (of the sacrificial animal) ! 


| 
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But the ‘covering’ on the left flank is perhaps to be taken here 
rather metaphorically, as if the god were Turvaga’s ally, and oe- 
cupied that post of protection and honor, Thus, on the third day 
of the great battle } tee in the Mahabharata, the left side is 
occupied by the best knight of the Pindus, Arjuna ; and on the 
sixteenth day, when Arjuna makes all the arrangements, he sta- 
tions his bravest brother Bhima on the left, and stands himself 
with the king in the middle (see description in vol. xiii. of this 
Journal, pp. 208, 216). Indra is now Turvaga’s goptar, to use the 
Epic expression.* 

VIL. viii. 5.19, yo ha vam mddhuno dr'tir dhito rathacdrsane: 
tdtah pibatam agvind.—téina no vijinivasi pdgve tokdya gain 
gave: vdhatam pivarir isah. Ludwig objects to ruthacdrsana 
as ‘box of the car,’ because it is absurd to invite the Agvins to 
drink from their own bag; and he regards the dy'téh as a bag of 
sweets placed ‘on the way of the car, a sort of improvised res- 
taurant, construing ¢éna as ‘ for the sake of this.’ 

The objection will not hold good. The bag of sweets is ex- 
pressly stated to be attached to the Agvins’ car. Compare iv, 
45.1, dr'tis turiyo midhuno virapgate ... (3) dr'tim vahethe méd- 
dGhumantam agvind. The construction of téna is one with that 
in vil.69.5, yo ha syd vam rathird ..rithah ..téna nah 
yor ..ny adgvind vahatam, It may sound odd to invite the 
Agvins thus, but no modern etiquette can separate the two dr'tis 
mentioned above. 

VIIL. viii. 5.33, vam prusitdpsavo vdayo vahantu parni- 
nah ete. What does prusitipsu mean? PW. defines d-psu as 
‘ without food’ (sw = psd), and then, rather dogmatically, gives 
to psu the meaning of ‘appearance’ alone. I hold, on the con- 
trary, that psu means only food, both in composition and in psir, 
which is the independent form. In certain compounds, the best 
example for the definition of PW. being arundpsu applied to the 
dawn, psu appears to have the meaning assigned to it by the 
Lexicon. Yet even in this best example the comparison of ghr- 
tdpratikam usdsam nd devim, vii. 85.1, shows that, however 
much better the Lexicon’s translation may suit our esthetic 
taste, the epithet of ‘ food-faced’ is one not unknown to the Vedie 
poets ; nor do the other compotinds dhrutapsu, rtapsi (the Agvins) 
require the meaning ‘form, appearance’ for psu. On the con- 
trary, these compounds are applied to the gods that bring dew and 
rain, which are often enough interpreted and referred to as food. 
Moreover, psd, from which it is difficult to separate ps, means 
only ‘food,’ and psdras only ‘feast.’ That other epithet of the 


*Tam rather doubtful about the propriety of admitting Epic battle- 
terms into the Rig-Veda, but see no other way of explaining the ‘ left 
hip’ (‘ wing’ or ‘side’ in Epic language), especially as this is a very nat- 
ural expression in warfare of any date. Apropos of the ‘ needle’ men- 
tioned above, this is the formal name of a ‘battle-array’ in the Maha- 
bharata, but is too technical a term to be used here for elucidation (loc. 
cit., pp. 205, 206, 211). 
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Agvins’ car, vigudpsnya, can scarcely be otherwise understood ; 
the car is preéminently one of food (vii. 71.4). Of the compounds 
of psu mistranslated by PW. and Grassmann, vr'sapsu, applied 
to the Maruts and their chariot, means ‘having strong (rain) 
food ? compare vrsabhinna. Prusitdpsu, applied to the Agvins’ 
steeds which bring nourishment, reminds us of x. 26. 3, ( Piis@) abhi 
pstirah prusaiyati, The word arundpsu gives a combination of 
‘bearing food’ and ‘the food is red.” Now arund applied to the 
dew is not strange, since the food is regarded as ghrtd or as heav- 
enly soma, and the latter has often the epithet arund—which 
again, applied not only to soma, but in generalized expression 
(vdsu, Grassmann), has, as is’ the case with so many light-color 
- words, rather the meaning of ‘brilliant’ than that of a definite 
shade. We must choose between a meaning applicable every- 
where and one that may apply in Some cases and cannot in others 
(d-psu and the cognates psir, psi, psiras). 1 maintain therefore 
that psw means ‘ food’ alone.* ; 

IX. viii. 5.36, yuvdm mrgdm jagrodisan svddatho vd vrsan- 
vasii: td nah priktam isd rayim. Ludwig’s attempt to elucidate 
this passage by the substitution of sudpathah for svddathah fails 
to satisfy, for two reasons. First, antecedently, because to in- 
dulge in conjectural readings without having exhausted all pos- 
sible means of obtaining a good sense from the textus receptus is 
the worst possible kind of exegesis for a text so carefully handed 
down; and secondly, because, according to the Vedic way of 
looking at things, the dawn, here symbolized by the Agvins, in- 
stead of putting the beasts to sleep, wakes them up, as it does the 
rest of the world. Compare iv. 51.5, prabodhiyantir usasah 
dvipde cdituspde carithaya jiwim ‘ye dawns, awaking 
the sleeping, biped and quadruped, to go alive.’ To seek an an- 
tithesis between sleeping and waking, such as is given in x, 164, 3, 
is not here admissible. Grassmann, on the other hand, translates 
(as does the minor PW.) “you like (enjoy) the lively beast,” and 
explains beast as soma. 

Despite these authorities, I think that svad in no case in the 
Rig-Veda means ‘like, or ‘taste,’ but always (literally or meta- 
phorically) ‘sweeten, purify.’ The sense of the solitary verb 
must be taken from that of the verb as half explained by the 
adjuncts that modify it. These adjuncts all point to ‘sweeten’ 
as the meaning of the simple root. The cases are not many, and 
are easily reviewed. In x. 110.10 the sacrificial post and Agni 
are together invoked with the words: vdnaspitih .. agnih svd- 
dantu havyam midhund ghrténa ; also, ib. 2, svadaya (yandin 
mddhvd). Here ‘sweeten’ is obviously the proper translation, as 
is shown by médhund. But, if so, then in x. 70.10, where the 
same author of sweetness is invoked, the same sense must apply : 


* See now the paper read at the same meeting by Dr. Jackson on . 
Add to the above vigvdpsur yajiiah, clearly explained as ‘ food-full’ by 
the following prdyasvantah in x. 77. 4. 
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vdnaspate .. svddiati devdh krndvad dhavinsi. And this must 
also hold good for i. 188.10, where the post and Agni are again 
invoked, the latter with the words aynir havydni sisvadat. But 
we have gained another point by this collocation : Agni sweetens 
the oblation, Then in iil. 14.7, sdrvam tid agne amrta svadehd, 
why need we assume a new meaning for svad? Plainly Agni 
is invoked to ‘sweeten,’ as before. And in iii. 54, 22, suddasva 
havyd sim iso didihi .. agne, to translate ‘enjoy’ is to go out- 
side in order to get what lies within ; we must render ‘make sweet 
for thy self the oblation.’ Agni is the agent that sweetens the 
mixture.* Hence in ii. 1.14, agne.. tedyad mdrtisah svadanta 
dsutim, the meaning must again be ‘through thy agency men 
sweeten for themselves the soma; not ‘taste.’ And when the 
middle is used without object the reflexive sense gives the best 
meaning. Thus, ix. 74. 9, sud@usvéndraya pavamdana pitdye, 
soma, be sweet to drink,’ literally ‘sweeten thyself.’ It will be 
observed that the application is almost always to soma as the 
object and to fire as the subject, extending also to the verbal 
noun, as when in v. 7.6 Agni is called the suddanah pitindim. In 
the one case remaining, where the gods in general take Agni’s 
place (vii. 2.2, svddanti devi ubhdydni havyd, on account of 
ubhiydni), there is no reason for supposing a change of sense. 
Quite metaphorical, on the other hand, is the use of the verb in 
ix. (104.1 and) 105 1, nd yajhath pari bhisata and 
dayanta girtibhih. Uere the sense of ‘sweeten’ is explained by 
the equivalent in 104. 1, and is the same as in viii. 49. 5 compared 
with ib. 50.5 (Val. land 2). In these passages soma is sweetened 
by song or [song] by milk.+ 

But these practically exhaust all cases where ‘enjoy’ can be 
maintained at all as the meaning of svad. For in 1,119.2 svd- 
dimi gharmim (for the Agvins) is admitted to mean ‘I sweeten 
the hot drink and in ix. 62.5 gubhrdm dndhah . . seddanti ga- 
vah pdyobhih is worth mentioning only because the milk-sweet- 
ened soma here mentioned is further described in vs. 6 by the use 
of dgigubhan, which explains, if expianation be needed, the 
‘sweeten’ above as equivalent to ‘make pure, agreeable.’ With 
this slight extension of meaning (quite different from ‘enjoy’) 
we have a sense that fits the use of the root not only in its pres- 
ent form but in the related svdd, sud, sid. “The yellow (soma) 
becomes sweet” is Ludwig’s correct translation of svddate in ix. 


* Compare iii. 4. 2, (agne) imam yajiiém midhumantan krdhi It is 
not therefore even necessary to modify ‘sweeten’ to ‘ purify’ so far as 
Agni’s work is concerned. The use here is metaphorical. Agni sweet- 
ens, i. e. makes pleasant (by cooking), and so is even said to provide the 
food. Compare i. 46.4, ‘the lover of the waters (Agni) fills the Agvins 
with oblations’ when their buffaloes have brought the car at dawn. 
Compare zézwv ‘ mellow, pleasant.’ 

+ Val. 2.5, yam te svaddvant svddanti girtdyah pduré chandayase 
havam ; ib. 1.5, svadhdvant svaddyanti dhendvah. In the latter std- 
mam is the received object; s6mam, Grassmann. PW. assumes a 
svad? = ‘entice’ for ix. 105. 1 (viii. 5. 36 is now rendered ‘ enjoy’). 
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68.2; and in the tag to the preceding hymn the food which is 
‘purified and sweetened by Matarigvan’ ( pitdii svaditdm) is (ib. 
67. 32) explained as ‘milk, butter, honey, and water.’ It is this 
simple extension of ‘sweet’ to ‘pure’ that to my mind explains 
all the ramifications of the root in its various forms, and does 
away with the necessity of assuming a svad*, while connecting 
sid and svad. The only case that remains for consideration 
under svad itself is ii. 4.7, asvadayan nd bhii'ma, where Agni 
neither ‘tastes’ the earth (Grassmann), nor ‘spices’ it (PW. and 
Ludwig), but sweetens, i.e. purifies it, a very proper expression. 
As for what remains, agnisvdttd, like svddate above, means not 
‘enjoyed by Agni’ but ‘purified by Agni ;’ s#d has never the 
- meaning of ‘enjoy ;* and lastly sud in viii. 17. 6, svddis te astu 
saimstide ... sbmah, means ‘sweet for sweetening thy body.’ 

viii. 5. 36, in accordance with the facts stated above, means 
(svddathah) ‘ye sweeten’ or ‘ye purify’ or ‘ye make right’ the 
beast (mrgdm). 

The subject is the Agvins. These gods, besides being associ- 
ated with Dadhikra, iii. 20.1 ete., are particularly described as 
possessors of a wonder-beast, mrgd, strongly resembling the 
classic Nandini (compare iii. 58.1 and the sabardighd cow). 
The question, therefore, arises whether we are at liberty to sepa- 
rate this mrgdé@ from the one alluded to in our passage. In the 
verses immediately preceding especial weight 1s laid upon the 
steeds of the Agvins, which are described as ‘ hawks’ (vss. 7, 33), 
and bear the epithet prusitdpsavah (33, see the last paragraph) ; 


but are again ‘ swift-footed horses’ (35) ; the car itself being one 
that ‘goes with nourishment’ (compare i. 180.1, vdm pavdyah 


prusayan mddhvah). 

In the quotation given above apropos of rathacdrsana, the bag 
of sweets is reckoned as ‘a fourth’ on the Agvins’ car. A fourth 
what? The text reads, iv. 45. i-4, prksiso asmin (rdthe) mithund 
ddhi trayo dr'tis turiyo madhuno vi rapeate id vam prksdso ma- 
dhumanta irate ritha devdasah.. priyam mddhune yunjatham 
ritham ..: hansdso yé vam midhumanto asridho hiranyaparna 
uhiva usarbidhah: udaprito mandino mandinispr'gah. Here 
we have another of the mild puns with which the Rig-Veda teems, 
It is impossible to separate these prksdsah from the saptd prksd- 
sah of iii.4.7. The gods themselves are prksdh (x. 65.4: com- 
pare Pischel, Ved. St. i. 96). The meaning hovers between ‘lively’ 
and ‘life, means of life’ (wividus, victus). The passage may be 
rendered thus: ‘upon that car are three pairs full-of-life ; the 
fourth, a bag, is dripping sweets. Up start [at dawn’s appear- 
ance] your cars and horses full-of-life, having sweets. Yoke for 
sweetness the dear car; your birds, which have sweetness, which 

* All the secondary meanings attributed to sid go back to the simple 
idea of ‘sweeten,’ whence ‘ purify, make agreeable, make right,’ etc. 
The Epic use = ‘kill’ must, I think, be explained in the light of agni- 
svattd (something like ‘ send to glory’ = ‘ kill’ in English), which is first 
applied to the purified seers. 
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injure not, have golden wings, are carriers (?), wake at dawn, bathe 
in (dew) water, with rejoicing touching the joyous (drink).’ The 
Agvins’ car is a wonder-car (purumdydh, i. 119.1): compare y, 
78.3; vii. 69.1), and is drawn, as above, by steeds which are 
horses or birds (flamingoes, hawks), while the whole is repre- 
sented as a ship (i. 46.3; 116.3; 183.1—a later view?). The 
three-fold character of every thing in and about the car (i. 34; 
118.2) may be explained by the three-fold morning light which 
it represents.* The car rises with or just before the dawn (iii, 
39.3; 58.1). The water and nourishment is the dew, which like 
Indra’s rain is a heavenly equivalent of the drink below. The 
bag is a cloud, or whatever is supposed to hold the dew. So far 
no special mrgéh. But the sustenance-holder is not only a bag 
as above, but also figured as a rdsabhah (épon). The Agvins 
themselves are like buffaloes and flamingoes (v.78. 1 ff : compare 
viii. 35. 7 ff.) ;+ and their beasts, besides being represented as horses, 
hawks, and flamingoes, are also portrayed as buffaloes (‘hump- 
beasts,’ i. 134.3 ete.). The dew-animal (r7sabhah, of course with 
the fruitful play of sense translatable by ép07, &ponr) is, how- 
ever, always singular, and distinct from the plural Aakuhdh, 
Moreover, the résabhah is the one prominent animal (i. 34. 9), 
like the dy'tih ; and in fact the dr'téh is the tamer image, if it be 
an image, of what is strongly personified in r7sabhah. As all the 
animals of this variegated pair interchange, we find without much 
astonishment that the special wonder-beast is not always the same 
creature ; but the ot ypu point is that the Agvins have one 
special animal at each occurrence, whether he be for the time 
being ass, horse, or buffalo. Thus, in i.116.7 the Agvins fill 
the jars on earth with ‘liquor’ (s/7rd, dew, as rain is sémah) 
by emptying it ‘out of the horse’s hoof’ (repeated 117.6, with 
‘sweets’ substituted for ‘liquor’). But, on the other hand, just 
as prksdh are on the car, and yet this word is attribute of the 
steeds (above, iv. 45. 1), so the bag of sweets is also represented 
by the ‘hump-beast’? making sustenance for mortals. Thus, in v. 
75.4, after saying that the v/nici is fastened (@hitd compare the 
bag above, vili. 5.19) to the car, the poet adds wté vam kakuhé 
mrgah pri'ksah krnoti vapusdh ‘your marvellous hump-beast 
makes nourishment.’ There is then a double play in prksdh.. 
dy'tis turiyah above, viz. on quick and quickening and on horse 
and food (there is possibly a pun intended in turtyah, turi, tu- 
ripa). Therefore the pairs are with careful looseness said to be 
ddhi rdthe, as if of food, while evidently identical with the steeds 

* The three-fold light is white, red, and yellow. The red is the dawn 
which mounts the Acvins’ car, then ‘ gleaming,’ without special color, 

wruccandrda (viii. 5. 32, the Acvins when first appearing ; their car, vii. 
2.1). When dawn takes her place in the car it becomes red (i. 118. 5), 
but afterwards preéminently yellow (golden, iv. 45.4; viii. 5.35). The 
red which follows the white disappears in yellow at sunrise. 


+ They are themselves like a bag in viii. 87. 1 (krivir nd séka dgatam), 
as is Indra — )in i. 30.1, I fancy both dy’tih and krivih should be 


translated ‘ cloud (bag).’ 


| | 
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of the next verse (which rise, “dirate, as birds). There can be 
no doubt whatever that the steeds of the Agvins are at times con- 
ceived as food itself. Compare viii. 85.7, yurjathan rdsabham, 
with viii. 22.9, yuajatham pivarir isah ; and this again with viii. 
5.20, vdhatam pivarir isah ; and recall 6,19 (above), where the 
Acvins drink from their own bag. 

Such is in my view the mrgdh of our passage, and mrgdi ja- 
gre@nsan svddathah is equivalent to ‘you make the (dew-)animal 
sweet (for us) as he grows lively’ (wakes at dawn: compare 
usurbiidh above, iv. 45.4), with which agrees well the following : 
ti nah priktam rayon, i.e. ‘as such (as gods who come in a 
golden car and sweeten food for us) mix with (this) sustenance 
wealth for us’ (perhaps a conscious reference in pre to prks). 
The gods come for a feast, but the quotations above show sutti- 
ciently that they bring sweets (mdédhu ete.) to the worshiper. 
These sweets are the counterpart of the earthly food (sémah is 
jJagrvih in ix. 107.6 ete.), and doubtless, as the beast pours out 
sird (see above) to earth, so the earthly drink is intimately con- 
nected with the heavenly ; and the ultimate thought in the poet’s 
mind may be ‘you sweeten the drink’ both of dew and soma,* 
the Agvins taking the place usually ascribed to Agni.t 

The delineation of the mrgdh as food and buffalo is no more 
confused than the whole imagery connected with the Agvins. 
Yet this in turn is legitimately heterogeneous. The car that is a 
ship, the steed that is horse, buffalo, hawk, ass, and bag, are per- 
fectly clear when we remember that the different images are only 
portions of a kaleidoscope of fancies, several metaphors describ- 
ing the indescribable rise of dawn. Rdtham éko dgvo vahati 
saptinama, i. 164. 2.} 


* In iii. 58. 7, tirdahnyam jusdnd sbmam pibatam . . suddnii (the dewy 
Acvins are to drink ‘the soma of yesterday’). Compare this with the 
drinking from their own supply (as above); and note further i. 47. 4, 
(d¢vind) vigvavedasd maddhvad yajitim mimiksatam ‘O Acvins, mix the 
sacrifice with sweetness ; and i. 181.6, pra vam carddvan vrsabhé na 
nissat pirvir isag carati mddhva isndn ete. ‘one like a bull (Ludwig, 
your bull like a cloud) sprinkles sweetness ;' and iv. 43.5, mddhvd ma- 
dhvi madhu vam prusdyan ydt sta vam pr’kso bhurdjanta pakvah (the 
Acvins’ sweet food compared to the earthly cooked food). 

+ That mrgd = agni is, I think, impossible here. The descriptions of 
light-divinities naturally often coincide. Thus Agni is a winged horse 
(iv. 15.6; v. 1.4, 7), a lion (v. 15.3), a steer (v. 1.8; 28.4): wsarbitdh (iv. 
7.8); his tongue drops honey (i. 60.3); his steeds are buttery (iv. 2.3: 
cf. iii. 6. 6); and he is of course ‘lively’ (rayvdh, iv. 7.5 ete.). In i. 46. 
8-9 (to the Acvins) the ‘ drops of heaven’ (divd indaval) are as precious 
as and take the place of earthly water (vdsu sindhiindm padeé), and the 
song begins when the drops (of the morning dew) fall. 

t The image in i. 182.7, parnd mrgdsya patdror ivdrdbha tid agvind 
thathuh, is, 1 think. incorrectly translated by Ludwig ‘like boughs for 
a winged beast to seize.’ Parnd in x. 68.10 is ‘leaf,’ not ‘bough,’ and 
here ‘wing.’ Translate [what ‘tree,’ i.e. no tree there was in the sea 
for drowning Y. to climb upon]: ‘(ye were) like the wings of a bird (for 
him) to seize on; up ye bore him, safe and sound: he was like a bird 
in rising up, and the Agvins were wings to him ; or, what wings are ‘ for 
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X. viii. 6. 7-8. Ihave incidentally alluded in the paragraphs 
above to the subject of Vedic puns. Such examples as the con- 
stant play on vyrdh in its literal and metaphorical sense (‘mag- 
nify’) ;* on vr'san (ii. 16.5 and often) and related forms ; sahds- 
ram with sdhaskytah (viii.3. 4); svar, ‘sound’ and ‘light’ (ib. 
13); Adri and haryatd (viii, 12.25: compare iii, 44.1 ff) ; asaré 
strdyah — 10. 4, ‘illustrious where there is no lustre’) ; n@ma 
mandmahe (viii. 11. 5) ; turvdge turvdne (vill, 45, 27)—are near and 
common instances. That on jatdévedas (vi. 15.13) is well known, 
Above we had cases in pis prksd, and in the whole hymn of the 
Ten-kings’ battle. 

Of these puns some are little more than a natural‘antithesis of 
the radical and metaphorical meanings; some may be uncon- 
sciously perpetrated ; but others are as seriously intended as 
those of Adschylus and the writers of Scripture. 

In the present passage, without a due appreciation of the extent 
of punning indulged in by the Vedic bards, no reasonable inter- 
pretation is possible. The text reads, viii. 6. 7-8, imd@ abhi pra 
nonumo vipim dagresu dhitdyah: agnéh na didytitah, 
satir “ipa tmdnd pra yde chécanta dhitiyah: kanvd rtdsya 
dhdrayd. 

The whole intent of this hymn is to establish a likeness between 
the gleaming darts of Indra and the coruscating thought (wisdom 
or wit) of the poet. The poet in the brilliancy of his words is 
like Indra in the brilliancy of his weapons. This is intimated at 
once in the third verse, where jam bruvata dyudham means ‘they 
declare his weapon their own.’+ In the verses under considera- 
tion here Ludwig makes the verb a parenthesis ; Grassmann takes 
satih with kinvdh, makes the poet compare lightning to a gleam 
of fire, and takes dhitdyah as ‘flames.’ The poet is like Indra, 
like a sun ge: ren 10-11, 20). The comparison rests in the first 
place on dh7, which, as usual, is not ‘prayer’ (Grassmann’s ordi- 
nary translation), nor yet ‘ wish,’ but ‘thought, wit.’ DAitih and 


a flying creature’ (notice the objective position of the genitive). Mrgah 
patdruh (meregha) is any winged creature. There is no need of Grass- 
mann’s specially large bird, With the above compare in general iv. 45. 
5, svadhvaraso maddhumanto agniya usraé jarante prati vastor agvind ; 
and iv. 58.6 (of the sacrificial streams), efé arsanty tirmdyo ghrtdsya 
mrga iva ksipanor tsamandh; the latter shows the streams lively as 
beasts fleeing from the arrow. 

* Compare ar, dr ‘exalt, praise’ in viii. 16. 6. 

+ Totally misunderstood by the translators. Grassmann_ renders: 
(Since the Kanvas with their praises made Indra the success of sacrifice) 
‘his bolt is called their brother’ (i.e. Indra defends them). Ludwig: 
‘Their words become a confederated weapon.’ The prose of this poeti- 
cal expression is simply that the priests’ speech is as brilliant (a weapon) 
as Indra’s bolt. Compare viii. 12.31, susfutim .. jamim, padéva ete. 
But compare especially x. 8.7, jami bruvdnd dyudhdni veti ‘declaring 
his own the weapons.’ The Greek ade/ga ravde xypigac, Ant. 192, is some- 
what similar in extending the idea of relationship to mean similarity, 
but the Vedic jami keeps the radical idea of origin, We might almost 
translate ‘ native (to themselves) they declare Indra’s weapon.’ 
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ditth are played upon. Agra is ‘sharpness, acuteness, cleverness ;’ 
didytit is ‘brilliancy’ (of light or of wit); vip is a ‘stick’ and a 
‘song’ (‘stave compare dyoagrd vip, x. 99.10); dhdrd is the 
‘stream’ (of soma) and the ‘sharp blade’ of a sword or fire. The 
puns, however, are not confined to this place, for in verse 10 me- 
dha ‘wisdom’ and medhi ‘weapon’ (?) are played upon (compare 
45); in 21 sutéh is used in two senses; in 28-29 gir and giri, vip 
and vipdand, samgathd (saigamd, gatha), and upahvaré (the tech- 
nical sense played upon) are further illustrations, and even with 
hirt haryatd in 36, and garyandvati (soma-place or a place) in 
39, we have not exhausted the list. The later writers took the old 
inherited hymn and brightened it up a little more (vs. 43, ‘this 
very old wit swelling with milk and honey the Kanvas have in- 
creased with praises’), by adding some established formule of 
puns, ere the ddnastuti with which it in its new form concludes 
is introduced, It is absurd to suppose that all this paronomasia 
is accidental. It is not even incidental. The poet exults in his 
cleverness : ‘ By birthright of old (or ‘with old thoughts’) I make 
shine the song in Kanva-fashion’ (ib. vs. 11). 

To indicate the connection and illustrate the comparison here 
urged I translate with these verses (7-8) the third, sixth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh: ‘Since the Kanvas by their praises made 
Indra the success of sacrifice, they call his weapon their own. . 
he hewed off the head of the whirling demon with his strong 
hundred-knotted bolt. In the acuteness of our staves we sing out 
aloud these (sparkling) thoughts, which like the fire’s gleam shine 
forth even (where) they have been concealed. Whenever our 
sparkling-thoughts gleam forth, may we the Kanvas by means of 
(this) sharpness of sacrifice* go forth to wealth in cattle and horse, 
(go) forth to strength first of all—for this cleverness (weapon ?) 
of sacrifice even I have from my father inherited ; (bright) as a 
sun was I born. With old thought (or jdénmand ‘by birthright’) 
I make the songs shine in Kanva-fashion, in the same way as 
Indra puts fire upon himself.’t 

XI. viii. 7. 15-16, et@vatag ca cid esti sumndm bhikseta mdr- 
tyah: ddabhyasya minmabhih. yé drapsd iva rédasi dhamanty 
vrstibhih: vtsam duhdinto dksitam, Ludwig takes ddabh- 
yasya to refer to the course of the Maruts. But compare the col- 
location of 1.55.7: nd tod kéta dabhnuvanti bhitrnayah... 
dpraksitam visu bibharsi etc. So here the object of desire seems 


* Rtdsya dhard (compare viii. 86.5, rtdsya ¢y’igam); dharda is 1. 
‘stream :’ compare 8. on vs. 2, rtdsya vahasdé = stotreva, and 2. ‘the 
sharp blade or flame’ (of fire, viii. 73. 9). Medha ‘wisdom,’ medhda 


‘weapon’ (?). 

+ Yenéndrah cismam id dadhé: compare gusman ‘fire,’ and gugmin 
‘fiery.’ The meaning may be ‘ whereby ’—i. e. it is the song that gives 
Indra his fiery strength. The first sentence of our passage ends with 
apa tmdnd ‘and even, although.’ The next clauses prd-prd are con- 
nected—‘ when forth shine the songs, forth may we go to wealth ’—pra- 
nag, * go to, get to, attain.’ 
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to be non-deceptive indestructible wealth. The genitive may be 
compared with that in vii. 90. 7, drvanto nd grdvaso bhiksamand 
indravayt sustutibhih .. huvema; in vii. 83.6, havante .. in- 
dram vasvah ; and in viii. 49.9, et@vatas ta tmaha indra sum- 
nisya gématah (‘we desire thy so great and rich good-will’), 
The dpraksitam vdsu of i. 55.7 is the effect of the god’s power, 
In ix. 78. 3 (ydcante sumnim pdvamdanam dksitam) it is the good- 
will of the god that is unlessened. In our passage, the wealth 
represented in 16 as dksitam is in 15 called dddbhyam. The verb 
governs both swnndm and ddabhyasya ; the former implying the 
gods themselves, and the phrase being equivalent to bhikseta 
sumnayatih (martitah) ddabhyasya visvah, yad adabhyan asti 
tad asty aksitam, huveta (maruto) aksitasyotsasya, ity arthah! 
I do not understand the translation of Grassmann, who seems to 
construe bhikseta doubly. Ludwig renders : ‘May the mortal in 
his songs beg for the good luck (g/ick) of this their so great irre- 
sistible march.’ But can semndém mean *good-luck’? Or, if L.’s 
glick is subjective, ‘happiness,’ is it possible to avoid construing 
esam, standing in the regular genitive position of a personal pro- 
noun indicating possession, with swnandm? Yet sumndim witha 
genitive invariably denotes the mental attitude of the person 
represented by that case. Compare i. 107.1, devdndii sumnim ; 
ii. 11. 16, te semndm ; iii. 42. 6, te semndm tinahe ; iv. 30.19, nd 
tdt te sumnim: see the list in Grassmann. But viii. 18. 1-2 alone 
would appear to be decisive on this point : iddii ha niindm esdir 
sumndim bhikseta martyah: adityandm ..anarvdno hy esam 
pédutha ddityinam, where, as in our passage, the second verse 
explains the first, and ‘safe paths’ is the indication of the gods’ 
good-will. 

It is not quite certain what drapsd iva of our passage means, 
To say the rain-clouds are ‘drop-ful’ (drapsimah in i. 64, 2) is le- 
gitimate ; but to describe them as ‘like drops’ seems senseless. 
Ludwig (“die wie funken schnauben”) regards the drops as sparks 
of fire. But this is an odd comparison. Besides, fire and sparks 
are properly the object, not the subject, of the verb dham. Com- 
pare dhamitiém agnim in ii, 24, 7. 

I guess the phrase means in prose ‘ just as the soma-drops splash 
(or sprinkle, ferment), so the clouds splash about (besprinkle) the 
two worlds with rain.” Compare viii. 96.13, @vat tam (drapsdi 
sdmasya) indrah gdcyd dhamantam ; and ix. 73.1, drapsdsya 
dhimatah (of soma), The tertium is merely the yeasty look of 
a splashing shower. I translate viii. 7. 15-16 : ‘Let a mortal for 
(the sake of) some so great and certain (good) beseech with prayer 
the kindness of (such gods as) these, who about both worlds like 
(fermenting) drops (of soma) splash with rain, in that they pour 
out a stream unceasing.’ 

The same expression, ‘unceasing, unlessened stream,’ occurs 
again i. 64.6; ili. 26.9, and elsewhere ; the adjective is applied 
to wealth in dksitdvasuh (of Indra), viii. 49. 6. 

XII. viii. 13. Improvisation, I have referred above to the 
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making of Vedic hymns. Far from being ‘seen,’ i. e. inspired 
(although this claim is made in the Rig-Veda), the hymns are 
often spoken of as manufactured, <A third class remains, the 
hymns that are improvised—that is, like most improvised poetry, 
half original and half reminiscence of others. Undoubtedly these 
three classes (between the second and third of which no sharp 
line can be drawn) exist in our collection, and for that reason it 
seems to me that the truth here also lies between the two extremes 
of criticism ; and that, although subjective interpretation can be 
our only guide, those critics err no less who would deny all save 
a ritualistic machine-poetry to the Rig-Veda than do they that 
would interpret its most mechanical hymns as the ingenuous 
outpouring of a naive spirit. There are songs made to order ; 
songs made for money ; songs invented for the sacrifice, and as 
artificial as its ritual. But, on the other hand, there is much 
genuine joy, sorrow, and anger; much beauty of expression, 
much real poetry. And if the skilful interpretation of the last 
few years has brought the Rig-Veda nearer to earth than formerly, 
it has not degraded it by making it more human. In fact, the 
poetic value of the work is increased. The meaning of many 
hymns once wholly ‘in the clouds’ becomes real, the songs them- 
selves gain in character. But of course there is much to elimi- 
nate that is neither prose nor poetry, but metrical commonplace, 
or the hocus-pocus of theological mystery. 

The present hymn seems to me to be one of those which have 
been put together in a mechanical way, old material in new form, 
a sort of improvisation. 

1. déksah is strength, explained by mahdn hi sdk: compare 
SV. ddksa tor in viii. 15. 7. 

6. Indicative of the composition of the whole hymn. Compare 
ix. 102. 5, jusdnta ydt (also 29 below), and ii, 5.4, vayd ivd ’nu 
rohate (also 17 below). Compare also with 13, below, viii. 1. 29 ; 
with 14, viii. 4. 12 ; with 18, vili, 92.21; with 29, viii. 12.32; with 
30, viii. 3.53; 7.6 ete. Notice ydthd vidé twice, 14 and 49. The 
hymn is patched, the fragments chiefly of Kanva stock. Indica- 
tive of thé half extemporaneous character seem to me to be verses 
7, 19, 20. 

7. pratnavd) janayad givah, Grassmann, ‘rege an; Ludwig, 
‘gib anlass zu.’ But compare i. 109.2, stémaine janaydmi nd- 
vyam ; vii. 26.1, ukthiin janaye ndviyah, where at least the 
claim is made that the song is newly begotten. 

19. dadhé (ukthdni) ; 20, ydtra vi tid dadhir vicetasah. 
Grassmann translates dadhé as ‘consecrates ; Ludwig, as ‘com- 
pletes ;? and the latter says that mdnah cannot be stdétram, who 
yet in 15, 12 renders manmagéh ‘in different songs.’ If mdnman 
passes from thought to song, why not mdnah? It is like dhitih 
and dhitdm (see above) ; mdnah is the subjective side of mdn- 
man.* ‘The expression pdvakdh in 19 must refer to the poet (so 


* Compare ii. 3. 3, idito mdnasd = gird (see id in ii. 6. 6 etc.). 
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Ludwig), not to Indra (Grassmann) : ‘when the praiser, true to 
the rule, makes thee hymns aright, he is called pure, purifier, su- 
pernatural.’ The ‘supernatural’ improvisatore is compared to 
Agni, whose epithets he here assumes (¢éeth, pavakdh, passim ; 
ddbhutah, ii. 7.6). In the next verse he is compared to Indra, 

20. ‘Truly, when the wise create such a hymn, it is reckoned 
the attribute of a Rudra (= Indra, 28), that impetuous song in 
ancient manner ;’ or we might with exactness translate ‘the song 
which goes along on the old basis.’ It is certainly improper to 
dissociate in sense yohvdm mino vidadhuh of this verse and 
(mdinma) dadhatha yahvdm of iv.5.6 (compare -with these i. 59, 
4, giro yahvih). The verb cetuti is to be taken as in viii, 12.1 = 
‘is esteemed, regarded.’ 

The sixth verse also expresses the extempore character of the 
hymn : ‘when the active praiser flings aloft to thee his songs’ 
(ati pragardhdyad girah) ; and such seems to be the intent of the 
eighth verse :* ‘Like waters tumbling play the favors of him by 
means of this my wit (song)—of him who is cailed ruler of the 
sky.’ Ludwig follows Grassmann in taking ay? dhiyd as ‘in this 
song’ (he is called, etc.), most assuredly wrong. It is dangerous 
to pay too much attention to the cesura, The dancing or playing 
of Indra’s favors (rather than the too special meaning ‘ gener- 
osity,’ advocated by Oertel for sfny'td, A. O. S. Proc. 1891, p. 
xc) is the result of praise. On comparing viii. 14.10, apdim ar- 
mir mddann iva stéma indrd ?jirdyate, and ib. 16.2, ydsminn 
ukthdni rdnyante vigvdni ca ¢gravasyd: dvo nd samudré, 
there would seem to be the suggestion of a confused image here, 
as if the songs danced along in portraying the favors, and so the 
favors described ‘dance down’ (on the feet of the verse). The 
songs are explicitly described thus ‘like a waterfall’ (x. 68. 1, giri- 
bhrajo nérmdayo mddanto br'haspatim abhy andvan) ; yet 
here only the favors described by the song are expressly com- 
pared, and said to ‘ play like tumbling waters °° compare pravat- 
vdtibhir atibhih in vs. 17. Hence ‘by means of this song [I in- 
duce the god to be favorable, so that] his favors dance down to 
us like a waterfall’ must be the final meaning. 

The general character of this hymn, the specific imitations, the 
expressed intent to create a hymn for the occasion, seem to me to 
indicate an impromptu origin, The remaking of old songs is not 
uncommonly alluded to, as perhaps in ili. 31. 19, tdme aigirasedn 
nimasa saparydn ndvyan krnomi sinyase purdjim ; and in the 
parallels to janaydmi above. Another fragmentary hymn (made 
of disjecta membru from the hymns immediately preceding) is 
vii. 85. 


* Kridanty asya suny’td Gpo pravdtd yatih: aya dhiya ya ucydte 
patir divah. 

+ Indra, by the way, is himself a dancer, viii. 92.3 (nrtith), as is Ugas, 
x. 29. 2, usdsah . . nrtdi, a pun on n;y’tamah in vs. 1; perhaps an implied 
pun in kridanti sii-ny’td (nyt) likewise. 

t The expression ydthd vidé (14 and 29) is usually taken to be from vid 
‘find.’ It seems to me that it must bear the sense of ut videtur and oc 
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Lexicocrapnic Notes. 


viii. 4.1, Although called elsewhere, yet thou art most 
called here.” Stmd is adv erb, related to samdyd (with the same 
stem as similis), as is 64605 to ous, i.e. ‘all the same, nev erthe- 
less, yet.” The form sima is also adverb, like apa in form. 

viii. 4, 3, dpitveé, prapitve, A-pitvd (like mpoonncov) relation 
to a person, friendship ;’ and (literally) ‘getting in, going in (so 
abhipitvd), ending.” Prapitva, getting to, going for ;) apapitvd, 

‘getting off.’ The root may be pé ‘ go,’ 

viii. 6.19, endm. The text reads: imds ta indra pr'gnayo 
ghrtam duhata dciram: endm rtasya pipytsih. Grassmann 
_ changes the text ; Ludwig regards enim as an instrumental, In 

viii. 7.13 the Maruts bring sweet drink from heaven. In i. 64.5 
the Maruts duhdnty ii'dhar divydani dhitdayo bhi'mim pinvanti 
pivrijrayah, The ‘bellowing children of Prg¢ni, who 

‘start up with the winds and milk out rich food’ (pipydésim 
iswm) in viii. 7. 3, are also the Maruts, Although in the last hymn 
(comparing ib. vss. 10 and 16) the pr’gnayah may not always be 
the same, yet in view of ib. 7 there can be no objection to taking 
them here as Maruts. But, whether as of heaven or of earth, 
Indra’s cattle may be fat with amr'ta =soma, heavenly milk. 
Read end ’mr'tasya ‘in that they overflow with the immortal 
drink.’ For the position of en@ compare x. 14.2. in vs, 43 
of our hymn (dhiyam mddhor ghytisya pipyisim), we may here 
translate in conjunction with the following (which shows the 
pr'¢nayah to be clouds ; Indra is the girbha which the Maruts 
surround as the holy order does the sun): ‘These thy kine, O 
Indra, which like the supporting order round the sun encircling 
thee as mothers make thee an embryo, milk out butter and milk 
since they swell with immortal ghee.’ It is, however, as Grass- 
mann suggests, possible that end? may stand for endh (amy'tasya). 
A further possibility is to read end as adverb = ‘here ;) compare 
v. 19.3, end midhvd na vijayth. ‘Swelling with ghee’ seems 
more appropriate than ‘swelling with holiness’ or sacrifice ; and 
the genitive would seem to depend on pipytisth, 

Vili. 7. 12, prdcetas ; viii. 13, 20, vicetas, Men may be vicetasah 
(vii. 7. 4), though the epithet is more naturally one used of divini- 
ties, ‘very wise.’ But prdcetas isa Promethean epithet, used only 
of divine” beings or things. The sole exceptions are first in the 
late hymn that coneludes the sixth book, directed to the weapons 
(the epithet here is applied to horses, vi. 75. 13), and in viii, 27. 21, 
dhattha manave ya pracetase, where the priest 
is thus honored, In x. 83.5 Manyu is a personified wrath, and 
— like a god, Illustrations of the divine use in i. 64. 8; Viii. 

7 (watsupracetasi) Ludwig’s sneer at Grassmann on viii. 7. 12 


doxei, ‘as is secaguieal seems best,’ ‘as is the rule.’ The middle i is not 
altogether lacking, and of course in a phrase might be preserved. It is 
difficult to see how the usual meaning can have developed itself from a 
radical idea of ‘ find.’ 


\ 
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is, therefore, rather uncalled for. ‘ Wise in respect of the intoxi- 
cating draught’ is epithet of the gods, 

vill. 15, 10, svapatydani. PW. maintains two svapatyd: 1. a.a 
good work ; 6. adj., doing a good work ; 2. a. adj., possessing 
good descendants ; >. good descendants : @ fem. (RV. i. 54. 11). 
Grassmann omits 1. 4, but otherwise agrees with PW. that sva- 
patyd must be derived both from dpatya ‘descendant’ and from 
(apatya, equivalent to dpas) ap ‘work, of which the proper ad- 
jective and noun are apasyd, apasyd, svapasyd. Ludwig, on the 
other hand, erratically maintains as a general thing that our word 
is either adjective or abstract to svdpatih, translating by ‘ free,’ 
‘independence, self-lordship,’ and the like. For ‘good works’ 
and ‘self-lordship’ the Vedic terms are swkrtdni and svardjyam, 
Whether we have a synonym of either in suvpatyd remains to be 
seen. As between PW. and Ludwig, the rareness of sedpatih 
and the regular resolution of sv-apatyd would incline the judg- 
ment to accept rather the derivation of the former than that of 
the latter. One very grave objection, however, makes against 
the etymology (su) /patya = (su)dpas—namely, that there is no 
such word as dpatya = dpas. Since, on the other hand, dpatya = 
‘children’ is a common Vedic word, it cannot be assumed as an- 
tecedently probable that svapatyd, meaning, as is admitted, ‘ with 
good children’ or ‘good children’ in many passages, should not 
have the same meaning in all, unless this signification be found 
impossible on. other grounds. Such passages as would seem to 
support the meaning ‘works’ must therefore be severally exam- 
ined with special reference to the inadmissibility of this significa- 
tion. They are few and easily reviewed. The derivation of the 
simple dpatya meaning ‘children’ is patent. Like the later 
adhitya and upatya, it is an adjective formation which may be 
employed as a substantive, and is derived (without the necessity 
of a verb expressed) from dpa, comparable therefore with editus, 
aroyovol, éxyova, ‘offspring.’ This simple noun is used in both 
early and late literature, always in this sense ; and, furthermore, 
of the sixteen cases of su-apatyd, ten certainly contain this idea ; 
three may do so (doubtful or negative in value for interpretation) ; 
and only three are of such nature as to seem to make it necessary 
to resort to apatya ‘work, a word unknown. I say certainly of 
the ten, therein following both PW. and Grassmann, and _ reject- 
ing summarily Ludwig’s ‘ free,’ as the meaning of an adjective in 
almost every instance describing the word ‘ wealth ;’ since, apart 
from the fact that sva is not resolved, and su-apatyd always is 
resolved, ‘free wealth’ is unparalleled, while ‘ wealth of children’ 
is a common Vedic phrase. Ludwig himself is inconsistent ; for 
he renders svapatydm dyuh in i. 116. 19 as ‘life with children.’ 

The following ten passages, then, contain sv-apatyd in the 
sense of dpatya ‘children’ : 

To Indra, i. 54.11, rayé ca nah svapatyd isé dhah. 
To the Agvins, i. 116. 19, suksatridim svapatyam ayuh 
suviryan nasatyd vahanta. 
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To Agni, ii. 2.12, réydh .. . prajdvatah svapatydsya gagdhi nah. 
To Agni, ii. 4.8, vdjair svapatyam rayon dah. 
To Agni, ii. 9.5, krdhi svapatydsya raydh. 

To Agni, iii. 3.7, dgne jdrasva svapatyd dyuni airjd pinvasva 

sdm iso didihi nah. 

To Agni, iii. 16.1, (agnih) rayd ige svapatydsya gémata ige 
vortrahdathanam. 

- To Agni, iv. 2. 11, rdyé ca nah svapatydya deva ditim ca 
rdsvdditim urusya.* 

To Agni, vii. l. 12, ydm agvi nityam upaydti yajiim 
prajdvantan svapatyan ksdyam nah: 
svdjanmand gésasa vavrdhandm. 

To Agni, ib. 5, no agne dhiyd rayui suviram 

svapatyam sahasya pragastdm. 

To the Waters, x. 30.12, @pah... rdydg¢ ca sthi svapatydsya 

pdtnih. 


The three negative cases are : 


To Indra, i. 83.6, barhir vd ydt svapatydya vrjydte, 
(Indra rejoices) ‘where the sacrificial straw is 
strewn for su-apatyd ? PW., ‘for good works ;’ 
Grassmann, ‘to get children ;’ Ludwig, ‘for an 
independent life.’ 
To Agni, iii. 19. 3, 8d téjiyasa manasa tudta utd giksa 
svapatydsya cikséh : PW. ‘doing good works 
Grassmann, ‘wealth of children; Ludwig, 
‘help-bestowing freedom’ (compare svapat- 
ydsya gagdhi nah above). 
To Indra, viii. 15. 10, vr'sd jindnam mdihistha indra 
jujitise: satra vigud svapatyani dadhise: 
PW., Grassmann, and Ludwig (see the 
Commentary) as above. 


Since the question whether in iii, 19.3 the word be adjective 
or noun is not material to this examination, I pass now to the 
three cases where PW. and Grassmann unite in translating 
‘works.’ In the cases thus far considered there is no intrinsic 
value of such sort to be seen—which, however, it is permissible 
to assume in the last three if the following three cases prove the 
necessity of recognizing it : 

To Agni, i. 72.9, @ yé vigud svapatydni tasthiih 
krnvdniso amrtatedya gatim. 

This verse somewhat resembles in form x. 13. 1, eruvdntu vigve 
amr'tasya putrad yé dhaimani divydni tasthih ‘let the sons of 
immortality hear, who have attained to the divine laws.’ But 
as in the two following examples su-apatydni is governed by the 
verb Kr, it might be a question whether a more artificial construc- 
tion were not possible here also, especially as gaté is found con- 


* Pun on diti and dditi, 
36 
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strued with a dative, and dtasthus with ‘path’ (ii, 24.7, @ tasthuh 
kavdyo mahds pathih) ; whether we should not translate ‘accom- 
plishing all good works [*h they attained to the path to immor- 
tality.’ This is decisively ruled out, however, by iii. 31.9, where 
the second half of the verse appears again independently: ni 
gavyaud mdnasd sedur arkath krnvdndso amrtatvdya gatim, 
The meaning is then ‘creating for themselves a path to immor- 
tality, they attained to all svapatydni.* 

It might be thought that the word vigva speaks for the inter- 
pretation ‘works.’ One verse shows that vigva may be taken 
just as well with ‘children ’—or ‘ offspring,’ as the plural may per- 
haps better be rendered ; for, as in Greek, a collective sense is 
often given by a plural adjective (noun). In this verse we find too 
a verb very prettily corresponding to_@ sthd, viz. dcha gam ‘go 
to, attain to.” In an address to the Adityas it is said of their 
worshiper, i. 41.6, s@ mdrtyah .. vigvam tokim.. dcha gachati 
‘he attains to full posterity,’ ‘to a great number of children’ 
(Grassmann). Since it is entirely in accordance with Vedic ideas 
as well as with those of later times that the possessing of chil- 
dren is a means of immortality, there seems to be no reason why 
this passage should sever the meaning of the noun in question 
from that admitted above ; and hence the onus probandi lies 
with the one who should claim that su-apatydni cannot here 
denote ‘ offspring’—‘ who have attained (or do attain) to many 
children, (thereby) making for themselves a path to immortality’ 
seems to be an uncontrovertible interpretation of i, 72. 9. 

The second case is found in iv. 34.9, yé vibhvo ndrah svapa- 
tydni cakruh, Ludwig here translates interrogatively ‘ chil- 
dren,” opposing Grassmann’s “schéne Werke.” ‘That Ludwig is 
correct is shown by an examination of the situation. The special 
function of the Rbhus, to whom the hymn is addressed, is for 
mortal interest the manufacture of children. Compare i. 1il. 2, 
nah. . taksata.. suprajdvatim isam: ydtha ksdyama sirva- 
virayd tin ndh gdrdhaya dhdsatha sv indriydm ‘make for 
us the food (strength) that is accompanied with offspring.’ Here 
supraj@d answers to su-apatyd, and ‘ offspring-full strength’ is 
exactly the same as when Savitar is prayed to in iv. 53. 7, dddhatu 
nuh savitd suprajam isum.. prajdvantam rayim asmé sim in- 
vatu (“ gute kinder,” Ludwig). That the Rbhus create children 
is shown by the common legends related of them. For, as in 
Greece and among the Hebrews, the fact that a person supposed 
to be past the time for having children is unexpectedly provided 
with them is regarded as the special grace of a deity. This the 
Hindu represented by saying that the deity made them young 
again, and such must be the interpretation of the rejuvenation 


* Compare the use of d-sthd with drénam, yonim, rédasi, vidathani, 
vatan, amy’tani, bhivandni, etc. ; ae object of attainment may in short 
stand in the accusative after 4-sthd, though it is perhaps most commonly 
used with rdtham, ‘ascend the car.’ 
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ascribed to the Rbhus. Compare iv. 33.3, pinar yé (Vaija, 
Vibhvan, Rbhu) cakrih pitard ytvdnd ‘ye rejuvenated the 
parents.’* 

The virility given by the Rbhus, which is the same as the 
children-making of our text, is emphatically claimed as their 
boon in iv. 36. 8-9, dyumdntam vdjam vr'sagusmam uttamdm 
no rayim rbhavas taksatd vayah: thd prajdm thd rayon rérana 
grdvo virdvat taksata nah.t 

This appeal to the Rbhus to give offspring is like that in i. 111. 
2, where suprajd = su-apatydm. Now, when in iv, 34.9-10 the 
good works of the Rbhus are given in detail, if we take svapa- 
tydni to mean ‘children, we get the proper complement of the 
list. Otherwise all reference to this important function is omit- 
ted, and in the midst of detailed works we get a general ‘ good 
works ’—‘ the heroes who make children’ seems, therefore, to be 
here the proper meaning (the Vedic perfect, as often, a strong 
present). 

The last example is in vii. 91. 3, @ vdydve sdmanaso vi tasthur 
vigvén narah svapatydni cakruh ; complemented by 4, ydvat 
tdras tanvd ydvad éjo ydvan ndrag caksasaé didhyandh. We 
have here the worshipers of another child-bringing god, Vayu. 
This half-verse describes what happens to his faithful followers : 
‘Like-minded with Vayu, they extend themselves, and make 
many children as long as they live’ (literally ‘as long as their 
bodily vigor lasts and they see with their eyes’).{ So it is stated 
in vil, 90,2: ‘(O Vayu,) thou makest this (thy worshiper) dis- 


tinguished among mortals, and one strong son after another is 
born to him’ (jaté-jdlo jayate vajy dsya). The translators en- 
tirely miss the point of the second verse in our passage, which 
simply completes the sense of the first. Ludwig thinks that vi 
tusthuh means that the priests stand around in different places 
during a sacrifice (Ys but he conservatively adds that the sense 


is very doubtful. It means just what it does in i. 72. 9, where 
the sense of @ yé vigud svapatydni tasthuh (ete., see above) is 
completed by mahnd mahddbhih prthivi vi tasthe matd putrair 
dditir dhdyase véh ‘mother earth, the endless one, extends herself 


* Compare also i. 20.3; 161.3; iv. 35.5; 36. 3 etc. ; also iii. 60. 4, where, 
as in the quotation above, the details of the work of these deities is 
given. Most of the Rbhu hymns are in the fourth and first book. The 
one in the seventh (vii. 48) shows them more as comrades of Indra, i. e. 
as cdvaso ndpdtah (i. 161. 14) ‘children of strength,’ than as mdnor nd- 
patah (iii. 60.3) ‘children of Manu’ (wisdom). Their excellent works 
(sukrtani, iii. 60. 4) are a one vessel into four, making the Ac- 
vins’ car, rejuvenating parents (I do not think it is stated that it was 
their own parents), manufacturing arms, skinning a cow (iii. 60. 2), etc. 
and supplying mortals with children, as said above. 

ut ajayai grnaté dhuh ; x. 188.1, prajdm . . rdrdnah (agnih).. 

+ iv. 33.9, abhi kratva 50. 1, tn 
r’sayo didhydnah, with the cdksasé didhyanah = 32érovrec, ‘ living,’ of 
our passage. 
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in greatness through her mighty sons for the nurture of the bird, 
In 8, Sarama finds out where the bird Agni is (hitherto concealed), 
by whom the people of earth is nourished (Agni is the god called 
on as the creator of beings [vii. 5. 7], and as favorable to dpatya 
‘children’). Then earth with her mighty children extends herself 
with sons (for they ‘attain to full posterity’) mightily, and (by 
sacrifice etc.) ‘nourishes the bird’ (Agni: ef. iv. 5. 8, Grassmann), 
In the same sense also is sdémanaso (vdydve) to be taken, as ex- 
planatory of ‘extend themselves,’ for Vayu extends himself every- 
where. 

As this exhausts the list of cases where swv-apatydni can with 
any show of reason be supposed to come from apatya = dpas 
‘work,’ it seems to me reasonable to discard this meaning of 
dpatya, and recognize only one dpatya = ‘offspring, and one 
su-apatyd = (with) good offspring.’ Sense and syntax justify 
the antecedent probability that this is the case. Only one doubt 
can remain—that in respect of the verb. Since in the cases of 
unsuspected meaning dd is the usual verb, it may be questioned 
whether ‘yr in these two last instances can take its place. The 
roots are practically synonymous, however, and the objection 
amounts only to saying that because su-aputydni is governed by 
dha in some cases it must be governed thus in all—which is an 
unreasonable claim. Besides, although dpatya offers no eluci- 
dation on this point, being construed in this connection only with 
duh once and metaphorically (ix. 10.8, kavér dpatyam @ duhe),* 
yet the analogy of other similar words shows that there is no 


impropriety in taking svapatydni cakréih as ‘made good off- 


spring.’ The act of procreating is putrakrthd, v.61.3; the verb 
is used with réfas ‘seed’ (vil. 33.7, trdyas krnvanti bhivanesu 
rétah, viz. sun, water, wind: compare the three united gods in 
v.41.4); with jatdni ‘creatures’ (vii. 82.5, imdni cakrathur 
vicud jatini) ; with tdénd ‘ posterity’ (ix. 62.2, tind krnvdnto dr- 
vate); and with putrdn ‘sons’ (i, 162,22, no vaji.. putrin.. 
krnotu). ¢ 

The application of the above to viii. 15.10 (third of the nega- 
tive instances above) is as follows: Indra is a god especially 
called upon to give children (compare the first quotation in the 


* Else vihamdnd dpatyam, i. 174.6; dpatyam ichimdnah, i. 179.6; 
yebhir dpatyam manusah partyase, viii. 49. 8. 

+ In x. 85. 45, tvdm indru midhvah suputran subhagan . . 
putran ddhehi ; viii. 4.6, putrdm pravargdm krnute ; vii. 101. 1, sa vat- 
sim kynvdn garbham osadhindm (cf. viii. 6. 20), the construction is pre- 
dicative. In ix. 109.9, induh pundndh prajam urdndh karad vigvani 
drdvindni nah, I am inclined to think that prajdm is governed by urd- 
nah in the sense given by Bollensen, Z.D.M.G. xli. 504, ‘shine, give ? 
compare didihi (ii. 2.6 etc.), used in the same way. In regard to the 
collocation of prajé and is (in ix. 8.9, is children, not as Grass- 
mann takes it) compare the differentiation in i.179.6, prajam dpatyam 
bdlam ichamdnah etc. The word dhd, as in the first list of quotations, 
is sometimes exchanged for dd, as in x. 85, 41, putrdii¢g cadad agnih ; v. 


25.5, agnih putram dadati dagise. 
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last note) ;* he is the virile power among the people, wr'sd jdnd- 
nam of our verse. As such he is here invoked with the words 
satra vigvd svapatydni dadhise. The ordinary verb is here used, 
but in the middle voice. This is, however, no real objection. In 
vii. 80. 2, (wsds) ndvyam dyur dadhand, and in i. 26.8, dadhiré 
(vdryam devdso nah),+ we find undoubted cases of the middle 
used actively, not to speak of other probable instances. 


This paper was presented at the meeting, April 22d. Two 
weeks afterwards, and when the greater part of the paper was in 
the printer’s hands, I received the second volume of the Vedische 
Studien, in which some of the minor points here considered are 
treated (sdydm as ‘evening,’ simd, prapitvd). I regret that I 
was unable to incorporate the results of this previous criticism 
into the present essay. 


* Compare also viii. 6. 23, 4 na indra mahim isam piiram nd darsi go- 
matim: utd prajam suviryam ; x. 157.2, yajiidmh ca nas tanvamh ca pra- 
jam caditydir indrah saha ciklpati (‘ Indra shall fashion us children’). 

+ The latter of the two cases is ——— to prove this one The 
former is ‘‘ undoubted ” so far as the translators’ version would indicate ; 
but possibly the middle sense is here reflexive, ‘the dawn renewing her 
own life.’ In two cases I am sure that the translators fail to give the 
right sense in denying active force to dadhisé. The first is x. 54. 5, 
vievd dadhise . . vasiini . . indrdsi (Grassmann, ‘‘ du hast”). 
like ix. 64, 1, dharmdni dadhise(Gr. ‘‘ empfingst gebiihr”) ‘ givest laws.’ 
The use is the same as in v. 38. 2, ydd . . isam . . dadhise (Grassmann and 
Ludwig, ‘‘takest”). The god is here praised, not for what he gets but for 
what he gives, as is evident from 1: ‘great is thy giving, give power 
to us; (then 2) ‘when thou givest strength, it omes celebrated.’ 
Quite doubtful is iii. 18. 5, though Grassmann here rendered actively. 


ARTICLE X. 


A SYRIAC CHARM. 


By REV. WILLIS HATFIELD HAZARD, 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Presented to the Society April 21st. 1892. 


The following Syriac charm was obtained by the Semitic 
Museum of Harvard University from the Rev. Dr. Shedd, mis- 
sionary in Urmi, Persia. It is written on strips of parchment 
pasted together at the ends, making a scroll six feet long by 
two inches broad. It contains about 900 words, written on 
244 lines. The text is embellished by headlines ete. in ver- 
milion, and three pictures illustrating the conflicts of saints 
with demons. 

- [have to thank Prof. I. H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, N. Y., and Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, 
N. Y., for valuable suggestions in the translation. 
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[Here follows St. John i, 1-5. Thirteen lines in the charm. ] 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT. 


Further, through the power of the Lord Jesus Christ * * * 
we begin the safeguard of a man. The Holy Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the proclamation of John.* 

— follows the passage, St. John i. ae 

y the power of these ten holy words of the glorious Godhead, 
and in the name [of] WAN WRN AVAN, El-Shaddai, Adonai, 
Lord Sabadth, [and] by the power and by the command of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, I bind and I expel and I objurgate the evil and 
bewitching eye, and the eye green and heavy, and the eye of 
men and the eye of women, and the eye of every kind of man 
and beast.t And I bind wounds iM and] the stroke of rupture 
(hernia) and all sicknesses, and all diseases and all plagues and 
all rebellions and all incube of nights, of demons and of rebel- 


*Or simply ‘according to John’. The MS. uses the loan-word 
{2cj}cp> | the Greek «jpg. The translation I give in the text is lit- 


eral, though hardly as idiomatic as that in this note. 
+ Or ‘of the whole yévoc (familia) of Adam and Eve.” [ead] bo. 


means genus humanum. This rendering of jas , suggested to me by 
Prof. Gottheil, is perhaps preferable to that in the text, for which we 
oO 


should expect bestia, fera ; or , serpens, Gen. iii.1. The 
MS. is badly torn at this point, only the edges of the last part of the 
word being visible. I think this reading correct, further, because the 
charm does not deal with beasts at all, but with human beings and 
demons. 
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lious devils and satans. And I bind evil fevers and evil strokes 
and fears and tremors of false (deceptive) sleep, and the obsession 
(incubus) of night and the spirit of demons at noon, and fear and 

tremor [I kee 9] from the body and from the soul of Gauza the 

daughter of Shima, who bears these incantations (or charms) ; 
. by the prayer of my lady, Mary the blessed, and of Mar John 
the Baptist, and of Rabban Phetion,* greatest of masters, and of 
Mar Abd-Ishu’, and by the prayer of all the martyrs and saints 
of our Lord : yea and amen. 


The ban of Mar Abd-Ishu‘, the anchorite and monk of God, 
which is useful for exorcising. 


* Various spellings and pronunciations are given this word: quads, 


, (Phetion, Catholicus Orientis) , dacdiov, 
etc. In line 98 occurs et-e2—or perhaps ede ; the text is not clear— 
is this the same word ? : 
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[At this — is inserted the first picture. It represents a 
e on a red horse hurling a spear at a demon in human form.] 
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The prayer and petition of Mar Abd-Ishu’, the anchorite and 
monk of God, who was among the dumb beasts forty years. On 
a certain Friday of the Passion of our Lord, about the time of 
the ninth hour, there appeared to him an evil spirit in the form of 
a hateful woman, and called him by his name, Abd-Ishu’. 

And he said to her: Who art thou, and what is thy name, and 
what is thy business ? 

And the evil spirit answered, and said to the saint Mar Abd- 
Ishu‘: My first name is Maidok, the second ‘Edilai, the third 
Meba‘alay4, the fourth Lilitha, the suffocatress. 
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Then the saint, Mar Abd-Ishu’, learning from her that she was 
an evil spirit, said: To thee I say, O evil spirit of blight, and 
blamed by the mouth of all the lovers of God, I bind thee even 
now from Gauza the daughter of Shima ; and further, I adjure 
thee by him before whom tremble angels and men and demons 


and all women, if thou hast other names reveal and show them to 
me. 

She said to him: Let them be revealed to thee ; I have twelve 
othernames. Everyone who writes them and suspends them upon 
himself, I will not enter into his house and I will not hurt his 
children. My first name is Galus, the second Arphus, the third 
Marsab, the fourth Lamuros, the fifth Martus, the sixth Samyus, 
the seventh Helios (7Azos), the eighth Dirba, the ninth Pheton, 
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the tenth Phagug, the eleventh Lilitha or Malwitha, the twelfth 
Tab‘a, the suffocatress of children and women. 

Then the saint, Mar Abd-Ishu‘, said to her: I adjure thee in 
the name of the God of gods and Lord of lords, who is concealed 
from watchers (tutelary angels) and man, that thou come not 
near Gauza the daughter of Shima—by the prayer of blessed Mary, 
and by the ap ae of Mar John the Baptist, and by the prayer of 
all the angels and martyrs and saints of our Lord: verily and 
truly, Amen. 


Concerning the return of the people from Babylon, and an 
admonition unto all men.* 


*The text is much obscured at this place, but I can make out the 
form |201.2;% with sufficient clearness. 
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[Here follows the rest of the Psalm, from this line to the end, 
being fourteen lines in the charm. ] 


— jt 140 


aZzaiso 


bag? 


[Here follows the 121st Psalm entire. After verse 1 is written 
the following in red ink (except asS), probably as an interpre- 
tation or gloss: ‘that is, I expect (look for) a guardian angel 
from every hill at every hour against weakness.* The section 


closes with the following prayer :] May these incantations be a 
protection for all young children : verily and truly, Amen. 


The ban of Mar Giwargis, the illustrious martyr, which is useful 
against terror and fear. 

The prayer and petition and request and supplication of Mar 
Giwargis, the illustrious martyr, which he prayed and asked from 


* With regard to the reading d.aw , the text is quite clear, and I take 
itfrom Jaw, Aram. NID; Pa. wav, expectavit, prestolatus est. Vd. 
Pss. xxv. 5; xxxiii. 18 and 20; xlii. 5 (Payne-Smith, 2628). Cf. Pesh. and 
LXX of Ps. Lxix. 20; and (7) yuxh p00). 
Expectavit cum fiducia. It seems easiest to take a as lead, egrego- 


rus, angelus tutelaris, as in line 106. Or, omitting dea: ‘awaken 
hope from every hill,’ etc.; or, ‘hope is awakened ;’ part. . Peal. 
[Gottheil.] For a similar use of the word, vd. Cant. v.3. The letters 
ass seem to have the meaning videlicet, scilicet. 
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God and said: O Lord of lords, grant me this request : that an 

man who makes mention of thy holy Name and of thy belove 

Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and the name of this thy servant 
Giwargis—may there not be in his house [any] who are blind 
and dumb, and may there not be born in it any maimed or a para- 
lytic. But cause to pass from him and from his house all sick- 
nesses and all diseases, and those visions which are of night and 
by day. And everyone who writes thy holy Name and suspends 
it upon himself, and my name—thy servant Giwargis—may he 
not have the evil and envious (fascinating) eye, nor fear, nor 
tremor, nor load (éncubus)—neither by night nor by day—nor 
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wiles (insidiw) of cursed demons and satans, nor vile (indeco- 
rous) visions, whether of Lilitha or Malwitha, nor rebellions of 
evil spirits. But may they be thrust away; may they be expelled 
eo and may they not be brought near to Gauza the 

aughter of Shima—neither in the evening nor in the morning 
nor at noon, neither in sleep nor in wakefulness ; we have en- 
snared and we have bound [them] by the prayer of my lady, 
Mary the blessed, and of Mar John the Baptist, and by the prayer 
of all the martyrs and saints of our Lord : verily and truly, Amen. 


The ban of Mar Thaumasius the celebrated martyr, which is 
useful for the spirit of the daughter of the moon.* 


* «The daughter of the moon’ is another name for the ring or halo 
round the moon. [Hall. 
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The prayer and petition of Mar Thaumasius, the most eminent 
martyr, who dwelt in the mountains forty years ; and the soles* 
of his feet were lacerated, and blood ran from them. - 

And he prayed and said: I pray, O Lord God Almighty, and 
I supplicate thy goodness (mercy); and I make that request which 
Peter and Paul and Gabriel, the chief of the angels, prayed, be- 
cause of an evil spirit of the daughter of the moon, bound b 
me from the three hundred and sixty and six members which 
she has. I bind thee, evil spirit and spirit of cold, and spirit of 
the daughter of the moon ; that it be not allowed thee that thou 


*The word |2S2) means (1) palmule, Weds) is palme parve. 
(2) Verruce. Exponit Paulus etiam de cicatricibus et notis in corpore 
atris. [Payne-Smith, sub voc.] In the text I have taken palmule 
as palms of the feet, i. e. ‘soles.’ Or, using the second meaning, ‘the 
warts, blisters (pustule, Michaelis, Castel. . Syr., p. 209) on his feet 
were cut (broken) and blood ran from them.” 
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shouldst enter into the body and into the members of Gauza 
the daughter of Shima, but that thou shouldst come out from 
the bones and from the sinews and from the flesh and from the 
skin and from the one possessed to the earth, and from the earth 
to the iron, and from the iron to the stone, and from the stone 
to the high mountains. 

This writing is sealed (finished) in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and by the prayer of my 
lady Mary the blessed, and of Mar John the Baptist, and by the 

rayers of prophets and apostles and martyrs and confessors, and 
Se the prayer of Mar Thaumasius the martyr, and by the prayer 
of Abba Mark, the monk, and of Mar Giwargis the martyr, and 
of Mar Kupriana (Cyprian). Amen. 

May he who vivifies all by his word, and establishes all by his 
will, chase away all sicknesses and all diseases in the multitude 
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[Here is the third picture, showing a saint on a red horse 
charging at a demon in a fantastic human body. The face is 
characterized by one feature : a large eye in the centre. | 
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[The rest is lost. All words enclosed in parenthesis through- 
out the above are written in vermilion in the MS.] 


of his tender-mercies. Heal, O Lord, thy hand-maid in thy 
mercy, and raise from her sickness in the multitude of thy 
tender-mercies, Gauza the daughter of Shima; that we may 
praise thee for (concerning) thy redemption which thou hast 
performed for her; the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
for ever and ever, Amen. 


For diwas, [‘ devils, wretches,’ etc.; this is in red ink.] 
In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Hol 


Spirit, in thy name, PUAN WN PAN, El Shaddai, Adonai, 
Lord Sabidéth, Prince* of the worlds ; the prayer and petition and 


* Hero, chief, giant. Cf. the Greek Iiyac, I'iyavrec, ‘ the fabled sons 


of earth and Tartarus ;’ Heb. D237, Gen. vi. 4; and Arab. jes ; 
which is applied to the constellation of Orion ; cf. Job, ix.9. [Michae- 
lis, p. 132.) 
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supplication of Mar Shabur and Urshabur, son of Shabur§, lead- 
ers* and true preachers at this time, and they all * * * [The 
rest is lost. | 


* Loan-word, Greek aijyrjc, Lat. athleta, | ‘commander, master, 
Christian hero, saint,’ etc. It is written both M.S 2] and 2}. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


THE JUDHO-ARAMAAN DIALECT OF 
SALAMAS. 


By RICHARD J. H. GOTTHKIL, 


PROFESSOR IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


Presented to the Society April 22nd, 1892. 


During the last few years a good deal of attention has been 
paid to the scientific study of the modern Aramaic dialects. The 
work which was so well begun by Stoddard in the Journal of our 
Society has been carried on by Rédiger, Merx, Néldeke, Prym, 
Socin, Duval, Guidi, and others. Thanks to them and to the 
American missionaries stationed at Urmia, plentiful material is 
now on hand for an intelligent study of these dialects. 

Not the least interesting is the fact that many Jews in that 
part of northern Mesopotamia make use of a language very near 
to that of their Christian neighbors.* Albert Léwy was the first 
to call our attention to this dialect. Duval has given us much 
longer and much more trustworthy texts ; and Néldeke has, with 
his accustomed scholarship, pointed out wherein it differs from 
its nearest neighbors.t| The Jewish jargon of Zacho is repre- 
sented by texts in Prym and Socin’s Neu-Arameische Dialekte 
von Urmia bis Mosoul, Tiibingen, 1882. 


* In his first paper (mentioned below) Léwy calls the dialect ‘‘ Lish- 
ana shel Imrani.” In his second (Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. vol. vi. p. 
600), he gives it the pame ‘‘ Lishanat Djabali.” Rabbi Baba, a learned 
priest from Urmia, tells me it is called ‘‘ LéSon Ga’lét.” He also tells 
me that a certain Jacob of Urmia has translated and published at 
Stamboul the Psalms and the Pentateuch in Judeeo-Aramean. I have 
never seen a copy of the work. The same authority says that the Jews 
of western Persia (he mentions also the cities Suldus, Saug’biilah, Mian- 
dab) and those living across the Turkish border (Rawandooz, Sdingdla 
etc.) can easily understand each other. 

+ Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. iv. 98: (cf. also vi. 600 ff.): cf. Stoddard, 
Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, p. 8. Justin Perkins speak- 
ing of Rawandooz (RawAandiz) says ‘‘The Jews speak the Syriac lan- 
guage. We wished to obtain a specimen of their dialect, but their, 
superstitious old Rabbi would not consent even to write or dictate a 
chapter from the New Testament” (J.A.O.S. ii. 91). } 

t + xxxvii. 602, and see Lowy in Greetz, Monatsschrift, 1884, 
pp. 466 ff. 
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Odishé bar Ersenis, the teacher of Merx, Socin, Hoffmann, and 
Ndéldeke, was in New York some years ago, and I had a chance 
of accustoming my ear to the sound of Modern Syriac. The 
Rev. Messrs. Neesan and Yohannan (at that time students in the 
General Theological Seminary of New York) were also of assist- 
ance to me in reading the paper Zahriré d‘bahra.* But last year 
I was agreeably surprised by the visit of one Pinchas Hanouka, 
a Jew of Salamis.+ He turned out to be the son of Hanouka Heze- 
kiel, who had given Duval his texts.{ I found my man to be 
very intelligent, a good Hebraist, and something of a Talmudist. 
I had intended making a careful study of his dialect ; but I had 
not gone further than securing a translation of the first chapter 
of Genesis and one popular song, when Hanouka took the Amer- 
ican “ walking-match” fever, and then disappeared. I have been 
unable to get hold of him since. 

I have thought it well to publish here the Biblical text (I.), 
although it has already been published by Liwy, Ndéldeke has 
characterized Liwy’s text as “ungeschickt ;”§ and my repetition 
of it may, therefore, not be without some worth. 

I have been very careful to note the length of the vowels and 
the accent.|| Iam aware that even in this short piece there are 
some inconsistencies. But these are unavoidable in a spoken lan- 
guage. I was careful to have every word pronounced three or 
four times.. 

The verses (II.) which follow the Biblical extract contain a 
curious mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. Hanouka tells me 
they can be heard in the streets of his native place. The Hebrew 
translation (III.) is his own; and I have not thought it worth 
while to add an English translation. 

I have added in the appendices (IV., V.) the same text in two 
Christian-Aramaic dialects of to-day. Unfortunately I have had 
to rely for these upon manuscript sources. They are, however, 
of interest when compared with the Jewish text ; and the curi- 
ous transcription in Syriac characters is also worthy of study. 


I. Genesis, chapter i., in the dialect of Salamdas. 


1. Baméel brré'le élha let simmé valet 

2. war'a vé'la harabi whardbistan whéska éllet ¢dlmet 
élha rapr‘pava éllet gdlmet md%. 

3. mérré élha havé béhra vé'le béhra. 

4. vehzé'lé élha Glet béhra git Spi’ra ve élha begdved béhra 
vebgdved héska. 


* The paper started by Justin Perkins. 

} plan , Istahri, p. 194 ; Ibn Haugal, pp. 238, 253 ; Muqaddasi, pp. 
377, 382: Yaqit, iii. 120. 

¢ Les Dialectes Neo-Araméens de Salamas (Paris, 1883), p. v. 

$ Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 601-2, 675. But the second text is better. 

j Since this is now considered of so much importance as a factor in 
linguistic development: see e. g. King and Cookson, Principles of 
Sound and Inflection, pp. 252 ff. i 
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5. Orel élha elbéhra yo'ma valhéska gré'lé lélé vé'le dser vé'le beqdtieu 


ma ha. 
élha have tabaigd bgdved whavé mapris b:gaved 

elmd%. 

7. vedlé élha tabégd w-mepredlé b:gdved mdi dyit mhé'la eltabagd 
wab‘gaved dyit eltabagd vé'lé atkhd. 

élha Simmé ve'lé vé'lé bagdtieu yo'ma tré’. 

9. élha qérbsi mhé'let Simmeé éllet tit’ka hd mehvi'ta hddra 
visdniila vé'lé ddkha. 

10. vagré'lé élha elvisdnild dr'o véalsarikaniyet qrélé yammave 
quéphat gill4 mazérya ta stvat séqrla 

11. rre ma ha ma ‘i zeré va 
eudanéd elnavév Gyid zarev be’v vélé ddkha. 

12. vapdalta gilled da3t6 mdzré zré'ta elnavév vsiva endanet 
dyid zeré’tév elnavév veh«zé'lé élha gid Spira. 

13. velé dser vélé baqgdtiéu yo'med talha. 

14. mérré élhaé bé’hré btabagdt simmé elmaprii’3é begaved yoma 
vebegdved lélé vehavé'ni elnisange velelavé vealyomavé vasinne. 


NOTES. 

v. 1. q’maél = Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 603; diet, at times dled 
(Duval, Les Dialectes etc. 91. 8, alat), =>» + ad, 

2. hardbi = ol (pers.), Néldeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., p. 135 ; éllét 
= 24 (Duval, ibid., 98. 15, allat); gdlmet = + edz; pohed 
= 9 + was, Payne Smith, col. 3053. 

4. git perhaps = » + be, Néldeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., p. 185. 

dser= yas, Lane, p. 2062; bgatiew, Duval, ibid., 99.4, writes 
with g = 

6. tabiga = Arab. sib: cf. Qur'an 67.3; 71. 14. 

7. ayit= 9 +4 lal; mhéld = » Dowd eo, with change of ¢ tol: 
cf. Néldeke, Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 602 ; dtkha = 2n, Néldeke, Neu-Syr. 
Gramm., p. 76. 

9. gdirbsi with insertion uf r; mehvita wow; hadra = 
Arab. visdnilad = Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 602. 


10. sarukdniyet y yammdavé = for similar forms 


cf. Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 604. 
11. madqrupha with transposition of the consonants; for 


other examples see Néldeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., p. 66; Mandéische 
Gramm., p. 73; quiphat gilda = Wh. Leas: cf. Payne Smith, col. 
715; enddnéd = 9 + bpas: cf. Payne Smith, col. 2779; élndvév = 
4+ Sd + >; on the suffix cf. Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 604; bév = pers. 
x (Saleman, Persische Gramm., § 69) with Syr. suffix, Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 


605. 
12. vipdlta y Pers. ‘forest,’ Richardson, p. 


673 ; Kurdish dest, Z.D.M.G. xxxviii. 68. 
13. talha = 1DS2, 
VOL, XV. 39 
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15. vehdvé'ni elbé'hré betabaqat simmé elmabhiiré eled dr‘d vélé ddkha. 

16. védlé élha dled teré bé’hré révvé Gled béhra rivvvd elhaké’ med yo'ma 
veiled béhra elhagé met lé'lé vealed kithvé. 

17. hevéllé Gli étha Simmé elmabhiré élled dr'd. 

18. velhaiké’mé beyima vblélé valmaprisé bgdved béhra vebegaved 
héska gid Spira. 

19. vé'lé dser vé'lé baqatiéu yo'ma ‘arba. 

20. mérré élhaé réhsi réhsed ganad haivan vapérhd pareh élled 
elled ¢dlmet tabagat simmé. 

21. brélé élha Gled ajdahé riwvé vealed kivllé gained hdivan édrahka 
ayi'd elnav’it’ vealed kiillé parhdd sisbdr einav’ it’ h:zé’lé élha 

ad Spirda. 

22. berdhlé Gli elimara frrimun melimun dled md’ beya- 
mave’ veperhd zéd bahra. 

23. vélé dser vé'le bagatieu yo'ma hamsa. 

24. mérré palta dr'd ganed hdivan elnavav qenydna varehsd vehai- 
vaned dr'a elndvav vé'lé ddkha. 

25. védlé élhad haivained elnévav vedled qenyaind elnavav, 
veiled kit'llé rehSed elnavav h'zé'lé élha gid Spird. 

26. mérré élhad ddéh bcecniyan magd'n vekist bemasttet 
yama vebeparhéd simmé vebeqinydnet vebekii'Ué ard vebekii/le réhsa 
6drahés elléd ar‘. 

27. berélé élha dled dddm brceeniyév, bcecniyéd élha brré'lé Alef dii’hra 
vendgvd brrélé ali. 

28. bréhlé ali élhaé mérré élla élha frimiin zidiin 
vg bisii'nd vktisun bemdsitéd veparhéd Simmé hadivan 

rahsa élled 

29. mérré élhaé heveli eldhtin dled gilla zaryaned zeré’ta 
ayid elléd kiille veiled kiv'llé ayid Seq'léd siva 
zarydnéd zeré'ta elohiin havé elihala. 

30. velkivllé haivaned velkiv'llé parhéd Simmé velkiillé réhsa élled 
ayid bé’v gained haivan dled kiillé yergéd gilld elihala vé'lé ddha. 

81. hezélé killé ayid védlé vehdvend Spirad mead. vé'lé dser 
vé'lé bagatiéu yomed ista. 

14. begdved = 2 + nisdngé = pers. bins, (La- 
garde, Gesammel. Abhand., p. 66. 12); Néldeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., p. 
884 ; dldvé = 120,8, Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 603. 

16. elhdko-med ; kitchvé = Lasas, 

17. hévéllé = aS -ouns; Gli = ond, 

20. gana = Pers. 

21. ddrah3a = Laws + 9 + om: cf. Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 676. 

22. elimdra = “WONT; frtmun: on the ending see Néldeke, Neu- 
Syr. Gramm., p. 226. 

26. ddech = —Lw ros) Néldeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., pp. 201, 216; 
ceeniyan, according to Rabbi Baba cecni is Jagati Turkish for image; 
magén, according to Néldeke (Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 606), = Pers. x= ; 

28. ug*bisiina = 

29. élichala = 


| 
| 
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Il. Verses from Salamas. 


I’man ddé simmév gémah 
Qarpéslan mipdh vemirma 

Vidig' mendvan simmii yimmah 
Sedit’ré éllan 

Baba rahmana sedii’ré éllan gé’él. 


berdndved bartt 
Rehtim elhalasiyét haxérit 
Vedig'mendvan qaté’t 
Sediiré éllan go’él 

Baba rahmanda sedtiré éllan gé’él. 


Heséhelii &ndn miyahél 

Sedtiri éllan berénavéd 12’Gh verahé'l 
benilé bét hammigdas vadhél 
Mdilé éllan 

Baba rahmanda sedtire éllan 


III. Hebrew version of the above verses. 


Man Moy yw NID 


Seam wtpon m3 naan 


IV. 


The following text of Gen. i. is in the Fellihé dialect of modern 
Syriac, and is taken from MS. Sachau 143, written in Mosul in the 


In verse i., iman, cf. Néldeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., p. 161; dde= 
12], Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 603; garpeilan y wee; dig’mandvan = Pers. 

In verse ii., eunt = ln; haldsiyet y vols. 
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year 1891.* On the margin of the first chapter I find ldu,) 


and in Arabic dot xa) The writer was 
one Jeremia Shimir of Ankiwa. At the end of the manuseript 
is the following superscription : 


Genesis, chapter i., in the Fellihé dialect. 


Hone base’ Hone Be aos 5 


* See Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichniss, p. x; Reise in Syrien und Mesopo- 
tamien, Leipzig 1883, P. 355 ; and Guidi, Beitriige zur Kenntniss des 
Neu-Aramdischen Fellihé Dialektes, Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 293 ff. 


| 
| 
| 
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Bowe Tange 


NOTES. 


According to the superscription, the MS. was written in Mosul, in 
1881, for ‘‘the excellent teacher Doctor Sachau.” mw sods — obs 


=; = ; = bond — ; yore 
Arab. 

v. 2. loo = lon lon . 

3. lomp—so (cf. v.9 whee) = lon + mar, the Pers. particle? 
(Saleman, Persische Gramm., p. 27.) 

4, 1,35 = Pers. 83) ‘ great, large.’ 

7 = SSd). 

9, mem; 4+ 7+ Deore SS; 
bas — [dupe Lene: cf. Nildeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., p. 289; 
Lew — 
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sence 


: Bone bases Bone 19 


11, 
12. = pos + bo + >- 
18. 12 — Pers. Ls (in Guidi’s text always ly ): cf. Duval, Rev. Cri- 


tique, 1882, p. 144, against Guidi, Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 302, who connects 
it with Naps. 


16. = 


* Read 
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Jog Nato Hare cur Ind 25 

“tH SI Sey 


17. 2}. 

20. Lay = Pers. yl ‘soul, spirit, life’; = » + Ss; Lan’ 

Q1. = Wada, cf. Néldeke, New-Syr. Gramm., p. 


119; Stoddard, Mod. Syr. Gramm., p. 118. For B2>ey cf. the Old 
Syriac Was. , Payne Smith, col. 733; Bar Bahlul, cols. 499, 510. = 


NDI, Levy, Worterb. die Targumim, i. 150, = NDI, 
ND, Levy, ibid., i. 127; Ndldeke, Gott. Gel. Anz., 1884, p. 1019. 

22. = Ol) + 

26. = + 

= = D7: Néldeke, Neu-Syr. Gramm., p. 296 ; Guidi, 
Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 301; }}3e] = Pers. y! ‘leader’ (Richardson, p. 56)? 


* Perhaps Passo: cf. v. 28. 
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Home Lassi Wome Jad theo 31 


The following translation of Gen, i. is in the Torani dialect of 
Modern Syriac. It is taken from MS. Sachau 249, and was writ- 
ten by Shammash Eshaya of Kyllith.t For the other places in 
the old Tur-‘abdin where this dialect is spoken see Sachau, Reise 
in Syrien und Mesopotamien, p. 412; and cf. pp. 419, 420; 
Prym and Socin, Der Neu-Aramaeische Dialekt des Tax Abdin, 
Gottingen, 1881, vol. i., Einleitung. 


28. ong — + G; ‘make subject’; Stoddard, 
New Syr. Gramm., p. 81. 9: cf. Turkish zabtiyya ‘soldier’; erecle Vv 
; perhaps it ought to be ‘creatures.’ 

29, wee = — ome Duly; — Le» 

31, = 9 + 4+ Nas: cf. Z.D.M.G. xxxvii. 298. 


* Perhaps hy: but see vv. 10, 12, 30. 
+ See Sachau, Reise, p. 420; Kurzes Verzeichniss der Sachau'schen 
Sammlung, p. 23. 
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wome 

Lise wome loa Ind fie 6 

wooo 


* Thus in MS., with marginal note Lipase ° 
avy 
+ In text and in brackets |puo, i.e. ype: 


VOL. XV. 40 
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155 imate} 155 52 InX 16 


NOTES. 


v. 7. — ; = bean. 

9. cf.v.10 ie. 4 wdud, but 
the ending wt? voto} — Arab. LAG , Dozy, Supplement, ii. 673. 

11, = Arab.-Pers. Jt»; - + with the 
Turkish abl. ending s)? (Miiller, Tiirkische Gramm., p. 35) ; ssoa2) 
; puis = “2, with which compare the Phoenician pronom- 
inal suffix of the third pers. masc. pl. OJ = Heb. OFT (Barth. Z.D.M.G. 
xli. 642) and such forms in the Arabic of Mosul as finuh for x3, 
and in that of Baghdad as ‘alainih for ale, abinith for sy! 
(Clermont-Ganneau, Journ. As., xii. 564); and perhaps also the Nisbe 
forms in Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac mentioned by Barth, Die Nomi- 
nalbildung, p. 3638. 

12. woo). 

16. [Sens] — Ryans 


* So in MS.; perhaps bes do}. 
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weac bases woac 23 
17. perhaps 12}. 
20. sls perhaps = ,sLe: cf. Arab.-Pers. clk L,, Lane, p. 
1658. a; Richardson, p. 924; 
21. — bows + bo + 
24. = 


26. — + 9 + 125055 = + 
= + 2; the forms [2623], , 
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fon dad 


| seem to contain the Arabic article : i. e. pu + 
+ Wee = 

a> +, 

B1. = cf. Talmudic — ad + Sonny. 


* In brackets ie. 


+ In brackets 
t So in text. 
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Or the great mass of Assyro-Babylonian texts which have 
come down to us, none perhaps, with the exception of the con- 
tract-tablets and the rather obscure omen-tablets, have been 
found in greater numbers or in a better state of preservation 
than the fetters and despatches. These documents deal with 
almost every phase of life in Assyria and Babylonia, and are 
often of considerable historical importance. Among them are 
= letters from individuals of every description, letters of 

ings to members of their families and to various high ofticers 
of the empire, reports of governors of provinces and of mili- 
tary and civil officers, diplomatic reports, police reports, proc- 
lamations, petitions, reports of priests on omens: in het, 
nearly every species of epistolary composition is represented in 
these interesting texts. 

The value of these letters is obvious, but peculiar difficulties 
attend their interpretation. In the case of many of them we 
are at a loss to understand the affairs to which they refer, since 
they were composed under circumstances of which we have no 
knowledge. Events well known both to the writer and to his 
correspondent are frequently alluded to in such a way as to give 
only a slight hint, or none at all, as to their real significance. 
And this is to be expected, for even a private letter of the 
present day might well be totally unintelligible to any one 
unacquainted with the writer and the person to whom it is 
addressed. Moreover, the language in which they are com- 
posed presents another difficulty. It is not the classical lan- 
guage of the historical inscriptions and the poems, but the 
colloquial language of Assyria and Babylonia, differing from 
the classical language in about the same way as Cicero’s letters 
from his orations. Words and expressions abound which are 
not to be found elsewhere, and each individual writer has 
naturally his peculiarities of style. 

Partly on account of these difficulties, but chiefly on account 
of the greater interest possessed by the historical, poetical, and 


= 
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pacman’ texts, the letters for a long time received very 
ittle attention. A few of them were, it is true, translated 
from time to time, especially such as possessed historical inter- 
est; but no systematic study of them was attempted until 1887, 
when Samuel Alden Smith published a number of Assyrian 
letters with text, transliteration, translation, and commentary, 
in a series of papers in the Proceedings of the Societ or Bib. 
lical Archeology, in 1887-1888, and in parts I. and ITI. of his 
Keilschrifttecte Asurbanipal’s, Leipzig, 1888-1889. Smith’s 
translations and grammatical analyses are in a high degree un- 
satisfactory, but he has at least the merit of being the pioneer 
in this branch of Assyriology; and under the circumstances 
some allowances ven | be made. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch 
of Leipzig, who would appear, from the numerous citations of 
these texts in his Assyrian Grammar and his Assyrian Diction- 
ary, to have already given much attention to the subject, next 
published in the Betiriige zur Assyriologie a series of three 
papers on Assyrian letters, in which, unlike Smith, he gives 
the text in transliteration only. His commentary moreover is 
fuller, and he endeavors to ascertain something about the per- 
sonality of the writers wherever possible. Many of the texts 
roman | by Prof. Delitzsch in these papers had already been 
cmntated' by Smith, but in all such cases the necessity for a 
retranslation is obvious. Prof. Delitzsch, approaching the sub- 
ject in a truly scientific spirit, and possessing the 
of a large experience and extensive lexicographical and gram- 
matical collections, has made a great advance over Smith, and 
has laid down the lines upon which the study of the Assyrian 
epistolary literature must be carried on in the future. It is to 
be hoped that in course of time the great mass of these valua- 
ble texts, at present unpublished, and many of them not even 
catalogued, will be made accessible to students. A diligent 
study of them cannot fail to throw much light both upon the 
history and upon the social life of Assyria and Babylonia. 
But such a study will only be possible when we have a com- 
plete concordance of all the names of persons and places men- 
tioned in the letters. 

The two letters which follow have not hitherto been trans- 
lated, although a few of the words and phrases contained in 
them have been quoted by Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar 
and in his Assyrian Dictionary. 


I. The first Letter. 


K828, Pinches’s Texts, p. 8. Described in Bezold’s Kurzge- 
Jasster Ueberblick iiber die Babylonisch-Assyrische Literatur, 
pp. 164, 276; and in his Catalogue of the cuneiform tablets in 
the Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum, i. 176. 


| 
| 
| 
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This is a personal letter from King Ashurbanipal to a cer- 
tain high ine named Bel-ibni, who appears to have failed in 
some way to carry out his orders. Ror this he is severely 
reprimanded, but finally pardoned, and ordered back to duty 
with special instructions. Prof. Delitzsch gives some _ bio- 
graphical notes with reference to this Bel-ibni in B.A.1.234, 
where he remarks that this letter is an evidence of the cordial 
good feeling subsisting between the king and his officer. 


OBVERSE. 


Amdt sarri 
ana Bel-ibni 
Sulum si libbaka li-tdbka 
ina éli migir ulld 
* 3a bi(?)-gam a-nam-mu sa tus@idanni 
ul libbi ag@i 
tému astkunka 
umma libba 
sa aqbakka tetepSuma 
* taddanna mind 
li pargéka enna 
minamma sa la ana libbi 
tdrid atta sa 
manzaz-pania atta 
*u puluxtd tida 
libbi ag@? 
tetepus u sa ld ida 
akk@i eppus. 
enna ki amdt anni 
cibita gasatka 


REVERSE. 


mala sa Si dikéma 
itti 8a libbaka 
ata turru Sa tabt?a 
errestika 

* Sa Sin-dini-epus 
ippusu amurma 
mimma sa ana targisu 
ana epéxi tabu 
epusma u ina admisu 

tammar rémitka 


NOTES TO THE FIRST LETTER. 


Live 5. The second character would seem to have been erased accord- 
ing to Pinches’s edition of the text, and the line as it stands is untrans- 
latable with exception of the last words sa tua’idanni. Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Gr., p. 312, quotes without translating the word tuSa’id, which 
he derives from a stem “4JQ_}. Linfer its meaning from two 
in which the same word occurs: viz., K.18 (iv. R*. 45, No. 2) 54 ana élé 
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kurummatini ana Umaxulume’ ki tuse’ida kurummatani iddannakunusu, 
nist bitinit ina bubaéta taddiika, ‘when you applied to U. about our 
rovisions, he gave them to you. You have slain the people of our 
ouse with famine.’ Again, ib. 1. 59, Sindsu selalusu use’idas ina 
» gata-Sunu ul itersu, ‘although they applied for him two or three times, 
he would not give him into their hands.’ 

Line 11. Character XAR (xUR). I have read pargé, according to 
Briinnow’s List, 8538. It might also be read téréti, which would have 
about the same meaning. 

LINE 20. Qasatka, literally ‘thy bow.’ For this word in the sense of 
‘ troops, forces,’ cf. Pinches’s Texts 5.3; 6.4b; R. 7.79; Asurb. Sm. 1839. 


I would propose the following translation. 

The word of the King to Bel-ibni: may my greeting do thy 
heart good. As touching that district [text corrupt] concerning 
which thou hast applied to me(?), I did not give thee orders to 
this effect. My words were “so that thou mayest act and give 
even as I have ordered thee.” What now were thine orders? 
Lo! why didst thou go down thither without my authority, thou 
who art my chief officer and oughtest to know the reverence due 
me? Thus shalt thou do; but how can I act without knowing? 

See now! Since thou hast sued for grace, collect thy forces 
as many as they be, with as many (more) as thou desirest. Need 
I now ask of thee a return for my kindness? I know what Sin- 
dini-epush is doing ; so, whatever it may be well to do in opposi- 
tion to him, that do, and then thou shalt find full pardon. 


Il. Zhe second Letter. 


K84, (iv."45, No. 1.) Described by Bezold in his Aurzge- 
Jasster Ueberblick iihber die Babylonisch-Assyrische Literatur, 
p. 241, and in his Catalogue of the cun. tablets in the Kou- 
yuu Collection of the British Museum, i. 23. 

his text contains a proclamation of Assurbanipal to the 
Babylonians, warning them against the machinations of his 
half-brother Samassumukin, who was endeavoring to make 
them discontented and so stir them up to the revolt which cul- 
minated in the year 648 B. C. in the death of the rebel brother. 
Prof. Delitzsch and Mr. Pinches appear to view the document 
in this light: ef. DY p. 76, and the title in the table of contents 
to iv.R’ 1891. Although neither Assurbanipal nor his brother 
is mentioned in it by name, the whole tenor of the proclama- 
tion and the allusions it contains would seem to leave little 
doubt upon the subject. 


OBVERSE. 


Abit Sarri ana Babil@? 

Sulmu libbakunu 

li-tabkunusi dibbé sari 

Sa lé axu aga idbubakkunus 
gabbu iddibbini altemesunu 


——-—¥ 


——-—+ 
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Sdru la tagipasu ina libbi 
Marduk attamd ki 
dibbé bi Site mala 
ina muxxi a idbubu ina libbi? a 
quegupaku u ina pia 
agba alla niklu 
ittekil umma sumu sa Babil? 
r@Vimdnisu itt? a lub@is 
u andku ul asimmesi 
* avuiitkunu sa itti mdré 
AxSur u kidinnitakunu sa agguru 
addi éli enna 
itti libbia attunu 
appittimma sdrdatésu 
ld tadimmd Sunkunu 
sa ina u ina pan maidti gabbu 
band ld tub@ 
u ramdnkunu ina pan ili 
la tuxattd 


REVERSE. 


Situ sa itti libbikunu 
quegupakunu andku tdi 
umma ennd assd 
nittekirus ana biltiné 
itara ul biltes 

anu ki Sumu 

urbind u assa itti 
dababia tataxizza 
ki 8akdn bilti 
ina muxxi ramenkunu u xattd 

* ina libbi adé ina pan ili enna 
adi altaprakkunusi 
ki ina dibbé aganittte ittizu 
ramdnkunu la tutdnipa 
xantis gabri Sipirtia 

“ limur gi¢ru sa ana Bel 
ag¢ur sikipti Marduk 
aga ina gatia la ixebbil 
arax Aru tmu xxiii limmu Asur-dara-liggur 
Samas-baldtsu-iqht 
ttt abil. 


NOTES TO THE SECOND LETTER. 


LinE 3. The word Séru, translated ‘falsehood,’ means properly 
‘wind ;’ dibbe sa Sari are therefore literally ‘ words of wind.’ 
Line 4. 14 aaxu agé, literally ‘this no brother: cf. the Hebrew ex- 


pression 5x¢ x9 and the like. Prof. Delitzsch, W.B. p. 76, art. agd, 
renders ‘dieser Nicht-Bruder,’ and adds the remark ‘‘so nennt Asur- 
banipal seinen treulosen Bruder Samassumukin.” 
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LiInE 10. Quegupaku, ‘1 think,’ st. The meaning would seem 
to be clear both from this line and from line 26 below. 
LinE 16. Kidinittakunu Sa aqguru. Cf. B.A.I1.29; Leh. Samasswm- 


ukin, Pt. I1., p. 60. 
Line 17. addi. For another example of this unusual spelling, cf. 


Dw 132, 1. 1. 
LINE 19. Appittima. Cf. D® p. 218, B.A.I. 235. sdérdteu, fem. pl. of 


Sdru:; for the length of the vowel é, cf. Haupt, E-vowel. p. 5. 
LINE 20. Sunkunu = Sumkunu: cf. B.A.I. 14, n. 7. The n is here a 


guttural nasal, as in Greek avdyxy. 
LINE 25. The third character za is evidently an error for a, so that 


we should read satu amédt. 

LINE 29. Jtara st. nian , a form after analogy of verbs 95). In the 
contract-tablets both this verb and PA regularly form their presents 
in this way ; cf. Tallquist, Sprache der Contr. Nabon., pp. 18, 68, 69. 

LINE 31. The qurbant seems to have been an impost intended for 
some special religious ag <p It is not impossible that the words in 
lines 40, 41, gi¢ru 3a ana Bel aqcur, may have reference to the gurbant. 
At any rate, the point which the King desires to make is that certain 
imposts of which the Babylonians complain are not a biltu or state-tax, 
but a qurbané or religious tax, doubtless for the support of their own 
temples. The word occurs in the contract-tablets : cf. Tallquist, 124. 

LINE 41. Sikipti Marduk agd, literally ‘this overthrown (overthrow- 
ing) of Marduk.’ Nabi-bel-SuméAti is called sikipti-Bel in K.13. (iv. R®.45, 
No. 2) 39. Delitzsch, W.B., p. 76, remarks in connection with his ren- 
dering of axd agd@ mentioned above, etwa auch Z.42 sikipti 
ag@ als ein auf Samassumukin beziigliches Schmahwort zu 

‘assen ?” 


For this text, I would offer the following rendering. 

Will of the King to the Babylonians: may my greeting do 
your hearts good. The lying words which this unnatural brother 
has spoken to you, all that he has spoken, I have heard. It is 
falsehood ; trust him not therein. I swear by Assur and Marduk, 
my gods, that all the evil things he has imputed to me as feeling 
them in my heart or speaking them with my mouth are a string 
of falsehoods which he has invented, thinking ‘1 will make the 
reputation of the Babylonians who love him as disgraceful as my 
own ;” but I will not listen to it. Your brotherhood with the 
Assyrians, and the relation of true subjects which I have estab- 
lished, are dear to my heart even to the present moment. Do 
ye henceforth listen not to his lies. Befoul not your fair fame 
which is now unspotted before me and before all the world, nor 
make yourselves sinners before the God. But I know that thing 
which ye think in your hearts. Ye say “Lo! because we are 
obnoxious to him, he adds to our taxes.” "Tis -no tax. The 
qurbdna is nothing but a name, and because ye have taken sides 
with my adversary, ye choose to consider this as imposition of 
taxes and sinning against the oaths sworn before God. Lo! I 
now send word to you not to defile yourselves with these plots 
with him. Let me quickly get an answer to my letter. The 
treasure which I have renee for Bel this god-forsaken wretch 
shall not get out of my hands and waste. 

Month of Iyyar, 23d day, Eponymy of Adsur-ddra-liggur. - 
Brought by Shamash-balatsuiqbi. 
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Ar a comparatively early period in the history of Assyriol- 
ogy it became evident to investigators that the cuneiform 
tablets of Assyria and Babylonia presented not only a Semitic 
language, but also, alongside of it, an idiom differing widely 
from the Semitic type both in grammar and in vocabulary. 
A peculiar feature of this latter idiom was the fact that it was 
written for the most part in ideograms, with which were com- 
bined certain phonetic elements, serving to indicate the proper 

ronunciation of words and to constitute grammatical forms. 
n structure it bore some resemblance to the so-called Tura-. 
nian group, and at all events was distinctly agglutinative. The 
numerous texts composed in it were, with exception of the in- 
scriptions of some early Babylonian ww almost exclusively 
of a religious character, consisting of hymns, penitential 
psalms, charms, exorcisms, and magical formule of various 
sorts, usually accompanied by an interlinear or parallel Semitic 
version. It was further found that the old Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian scholars had devoted much attention to the study of this 
language, and had composed a considerable number of lexico- 
graphical and grammatical works for its elucidation. 
his non-Semitie idiom received from the earlier Assyriolo- 
gists various names—Sumerian, Akkadian, Proto-Babylonian, 
roto-Chaldean—and was regarded by them as the speech of 
a people who preceded the Semites in Babylonia, invented the 
cuneiform system of writing, and laid the foundations of Baby- 
lonian civilization. From this ancient people, it was believed, 
the Semitic immigrants or invaders derived their civilization, 
and in large measure also their religious conceptions ; so that 
when, in course of time, the Semitic element of the population 
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and the Semitic language became predominant, the old tongue 
was preserved as a ritual language, holding the same place that 
Latin holds to-day in the Roman Catholic church. This would 
explain the fact that the great majority of the non-Semitic 
texts are of a gligious nature, as also the zeal of the Assyro- 
a ge priestly scholars in its study and preservation. 
Such, down to the year 1874, was the general opinion on the 
subject ; the only material points respecting which scholars 
were at all at variance was the minor one of nomenclature. 

In 1874, however, the distinguished French epigraphist 
Joseph Halévy propounded a novel theory, which he has since 
defended with great ability. According to him, the so-called 
Akkadian or Sumerian people are a pure myth; no such peo- 
ple ever existed. The Semites were the real inventors of 
cuneiform writing, which, originally ideographic, was in course 
of time developed into a phonetic system, just as is the case 
with Egyptian. The priests, however, in aller to lend an air 
of greater mystery to their sacred writings and render them 
incomprehensible to the profane vulgar, devised a most ingen- 
ious and complicated system of cryptography. Taking the 
old Semitic ideograms as its basis, they assigned to them con- 
ventional phonetic values and meanings, and, adding to them 
certain arbitrarily chosen signs to represent pronouns, particles, 
and grammatical forms, they invented, not a new language, but 
a mysterious allographic method of writing the Semitic Assyro- 
Babyloman. The priestly method Halévy styles Hieratic, the 
ordinary method Demotic. These views were earnestly com- 
batted by the upholders of the older theory, and, though the 

uestion has been vigorously debated down to the present time. 
the battle is still in progress. 

In 1880 a new feature was introduced into the controversy 
by the discovery that the non-Semitic language appeared in 
two different forms, each possessing certain peculiarities ; that 
one of these forms was the language of the hymns and pen- 
itential psalms, and the other that of the incantations ; and that 
this difference had been recognized by the old Assyrian priestly 
scholars, who had drawn up special vocabularies for the ex- 
planation of ‘the two forms, to one of which, the idiom of the 
penitential psalms, they applied the technical designation of 
eme sal, generally translated ‘female (or woman’s) language.’ 
At first the difference was regarded as dialectic, some As- 
syriologists holding that the eme sal was the dialect of 
Sonat or Southern Babylonia, and that the incantations were 
composed in that of Akkad or in Northern-Babylonian, while 
others held that the incantations were South-Babylonian or 
Sumerian, and the penitential psalms North-Babylonian or 
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Akkadian. Later, however, the theory was introduced that 
the difference was not local but temporal; that the idiom of 
the incantations was the older, and should be styled Old Sume- 
rian or simply Sumerian; and that the penitential psalms pre- 
sented a later form of the language of the incantations, to be 
designated as Neo-Sumerian.* 

To sum up the whole question in a few words, the Sumerists 
hold that Sumerian was a real language, spoken by the prim- 
itive inhabitants of Babylonia, and appearing in two forms 
differing from each other either locally or temporally; while 
the position of J. Halévy and other anti-Sumerists, whose ranks 
have been strengthened by such distinguished scholars as the 
late Stanislas Guyard of Paris and Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch 
of Leipzig, is that it was no language at all, but merely a 
figment of the priestly class, a pure cryptography. 

It is obviously beyond the scope of a brief paper like this to 
attempt to decide a question which has been debated by able 
scholars for many years. It may, however, be allowable to 
present some of the principal arguments on each side, and to 
offer some considerations as to the manner in which the ques- 
tion must finally be decided. 

The chief arguments brought forward by the anti-Sumerists 
against the existence of a Sumerian language and in favor of 
the Semitic origin of cuneiform writing are as follows :— 


oe really existed, and played such 
an important part in the civilization of the Semites, why are they 
never mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions? Why have they 
left no memorials of themselves in the shape of temples, sculp- 
tures, or inscriptions ? 

2. We find that a considerable number of the phonetic values 
of cuneiform characters are indubitably of Semitic origin, being 
dertved from the initial syllables of the Semitic words they ideo- 
graphically represent. To illustrate this by a few examples :— 
The characters which, as phonograms, have the values of i¢, dit 
Sa, dan, gab, are identical with the characters which, as ideo- 
grams, represent respectively the Semitic words igu ‘wood,’ bitu 
‘house, sakdnu ‘make, dannu ‘mighty,’ and ¢dbu ‘soldier.’ 
Nor does this occur in only a few cases, or even in comparatively 
few cases ; it is true in a considerable number of instances. If 
then we could trace back to its source every phonetic value, it is 
more reasonable, they say, to infer that all would be found to 
proceed from a Semitic origin than to assume a derivation from 
another idiom. 


1. If, they say, such a peo 


* Cf. remarks of Prof. Haupt in Proc. Am. Or, Soc., vol. xiii., p. xlvii. 
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3. The so-called Sumerian contains such a large proportion of 
genuine, although more or less thinly disguised, Semitic words 
as toexclude the idea of simple borrowing. The theory of the 
existence of Sumerian therefore falls to the ground, since the re- 
maining words which cannot now be referred to Semitic roots, 
either in Assyrian or in the cognate languages, may really be good 
Semitic words from obsolete roots, or may be purely conventional 
words invented by the priests. 

4. In the matter of grammar, Sumerian, it is claimed, presents 
many points of contact with Assyrian, It possesses a Su stem and 
a ta-an stem, corresponding with the Assyrian Safe/ and stems 
with infixed ¢; its adverbial ending is e&, corresponding to the 
Assyrian adverbial ending i; Sumerian ‘ge, like Assyrian /d, is 
not only a precative but an emphatic particle, and moreover ‘ge-a 

. ‘gea, like la... lad, means ‘whether . . . or’; Sumerian, 
like Assyrian, has suffix pronouns. The inference is plain that such 
forms can only be due to a conscious imitation of Semitic gram- 
mar. Such briefly are the principal arguments on which the 
anti-Sumerists rest their case. 


The Sumerists answer as follows: 


1, Even if it were true that the Sumerians are never mentioned 
and that they have left no traces, nothing would be proved there- 
by. Babylonia has been as yet only partially explored, and am- 

le memorials of this people may come to light at any day. But 
it is not true. The Sumerians are mentioned in the cuneiform 
texts, and there are numerous traces of them in Babylonia. If 
Hammurabi had bilingual inscriptions composed in Semitic and 
Sumerian, it was certainly not with the view of concealing their 
meaning. The statues found at Tel-Loh by M. de Sarzec are de- 
cidedly not of a Semitic type, and can only be regarded as memo- 
rials of the ancient Sumerians. 

That many characters possess Semitic phonetic values is pre- 
cisely what we might expect. No one can suppose that the 
Semites simply appropriated the Sumerian system of writing 
without any modification. They must necessarily have adapted 
it to the needs of their language and its phonetic system. That 
in the process of adaptation new phonetic values were intro- 
duced, and these too derived from the Semitic values of the 
ideograms, was most natural. Moreover, almost invariably the 
Sumerian phonetic value was retained alongside of the Semitic. 
Taking the examples cited above, we have : 


ig, Ass. igu ; but Sum. gi¥ =‘ wood.’ 

bit, Ass. ditu ; but Sum. @ =‘ house.’ 

Sa, Ass. Sakdnu ; but Sum. gar =‘ make.’ 
dan, Ass. dannu ; but Sum. kala =‘ mighty.’ 
cab, Ass. cadbu ; but Sum. erim =‘ soldier.’ 
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That many Semitic words are to be found in Sumerian is an 
undoubted fact ; but their number is greatly less than is claimed 
by the anti-Sumerists. It is acknowledged by all that nearly all 
the Sumerian texts we possess may have been composed, long 
after the language had ceased to be spoken, by priestly scholars 
who acquired it as a learned rolelinn wenn § and that, just as in 
the case of medieval Latin, many foreign words would natu- 
rally creep in. But the anti-Sumerists have been led to extremes 
by the craze for Semitic etymologies, and have made many palpa- 
ble errors. 

2. As regards the grammar, the resemblance is merely super- 
ficial. The Su and ta-an stems by no means coincide with the 
Assyrian Safel and stems with infixed ¢. Many languages pos- 
sess suffix-prepositions. The other resemblances are either 
accidental or due to the Semitic environments of the scribes. 
To offset these superficial resemblances, there remains the fact 
that the whole structure of Akkadian grammar is radically dif- 
ferent from that of Assyrian. 


This, then, is the position of the Sumerists, and they do 
little more than attempt to refute the arguments of their o 
ponents. In fact, the whole treatment of the question by both 
sides is far from satisfactory. The anti-Sumerists seek to 
draw deductions from a number of isolated examples, and 
from the inherent probabilities of the case. The Sumerists, as 
a rule, assuming the correctness of their views, throw the 
burden of proof upon their adversaries, and content them- 
selves with refuting the arguments they advance. Something 
more than this is necessary. Dr. Lehmann, it is true, in his 
Samussumukin (which has recently appeared), seems to recog- 
nize this, and devotes considerable space to establishing the fact 
that Sumerian possesses a definite phonetic and syntactic sys- 
tem, radically different from the Assyrian. Even this is not 
sufficient, as such conditions are by no means incompatible with 
the theory of artificiality. 

The arguments outlined above are useful as corroborative 
testimony, but they do not go down to the root of the matter. 

The question can only be decided on the basis of the idiom 
itself. If Sumerian was ever a living language, it must pre- 
sent the phenomena of a living language. If it does this, no 
amount of loan-words, however large, can invalidate its claim 
to a real existence. - Modern Persian has borrowed so freely 
from Arabic as to give rise to the saying that any good 
Arabie word is a Persian word ; yet it will never be con- 
sidered a Semitic language. The question then resolves itself 
into this: does Sumerian present those organic phenomena 
which are characteristic of living speech ¢ 
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1. As to its phonology—Do we find instances of assimilation, 
dissimilation, vowel-harmony, or other changes dependent on 
the adjacent sounds ? 

2. As to its vocabulary—Do the Sumerian words present char- 
acteristic concepts? Or, as it must be studied through the me- 
dium of Assyrian, the question can be put in another form: are 
the same Sumerian words invariably rendered by the same Assy- 
rian words in the way of a mere slavish reproduction ? Or are 
they rendered by different words, according to the shade of 
meaning to be expressed, so that they clearly represent individ- 
ually concepts peculiar to their idiom ? In other words, are there 
such differences of rendering as always occur in translating— 
say from German into English? 

3. As to the forms—Do the same Sumerian always correspond 
to the same Assyrian grammatical forms? Or do we find such 
differences as may justly be considered due to a difference in the 
organization of the two languages? For example, do we find 
cases in which the same Sumerian verb-forms are variously ren- 
dered in Assyrian, and vice versa? 

4. As to the syntax—lIs the Sumerian sentence merely modeled 
on the Assyrian? or does it possess characteristics which can 
find their analogy in any living speech ? 

5. How far does Semitism on the part of the scribe enter into 
eases of resemblance? and, on the other hand, to what extent 
does the Sumerian influence Assyrian translation ? 


It is on these lines, and these alone, that the question can be 
definitely settled. The whole bilingual literature must be care- 
fully gone over, and all instances bearing on the above points 
collected. The mass of material thus gathered must be thor- 
oughly sifted, and all doubtful cases eliminated. When this 
work is done, and the results have been tabulated and studied, 
we shall be in a position to draw our conclusions with the least 

ssibility of error, and to settle definitely the much vexed 

umero-Akkadian question. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN BOSTON, MASS., 
May 7th, 1890. 


Tue Annual meeting of the Society was held at Boston, in 
the room of the American Academy, on Wednesday, May 7th, 
1890. In the absence of the President, Professor W. D. Whitney, 
the Society was called to order by the Vice-President, Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, at a little after 10 a.m. A recess was taken from 12.30 
until 2 Pp. m., and the business was resumed and completed in the 
afternoon, the newly elected President, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, in 
the chair. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, were audited 
and found correct and duly certified. The usual summary 
follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 22d, 1889...............-..-.--- $308.39 
Assessments (117) paid in for year 1889-90 .........-. $585.00 
Assessments (41) for other years ..........-----.-.----- 205.00 
Interest on bank-deposit .........--.-..-....-.------- 3.96 

930.85 

Total receipts for the year.....-.-..------------ $1,239.24 

EXPENDITURES. 

Electroplates, vol. xiv., in part.-....-.--------------- 754.55 
Freight and charges on same..-.-......-.------------- 28.65 
Expenses of correspondence (postages, etc.) -----.---- 17.80 

Total disbursements for the year --.........-.---- $1,188.57 

Balance on hand, May 7th, 1890..........-.---- 50.67 

$1,239.24 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $1,220.54. 
1 
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Besides what is stated above, the Treasurer reported a gift 
from Mr. A. I. Cotheal, of New York, one of the oldest members 
of the Society, and long a Director, of one thousand dollars, 
intended by the donor as a nucleus of a Publication Fund, and 
prescribed by him to be invested, that its interest may be used 
to help in defraying the costs of the Journal and Proceedings. 

Mr. Cotheal’s gift was acknowledged by the following minute, 
offered by Mr. L. Dickerman : 


We desire to express our unanimous sense of obligation to Mr. Alex- 
ander I. Cotheal, of New York City, for his unsolicited, generous, and 
timely gift of one thousand dollars to the funds of the American Orien- 
tal Society. 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, showed that forty 
volumes and one hundred and eighty-seven parts of volumes and 
pamphlets had been added to the Seeney during the year. The 
number of titles of printed books is now four thousand four 
hundred and seventy-two. ‘The number of manuscripts remains 
as last year, one hundred and sixty-two. 

The Committee of Publication laid béfore the Society a com- 
plete copy of the Journal, volume xiv., just out of the press and 
in the hands of the binder. 

For the Board of Directors the Chair made the following 
announcements : The next meeting would be held at Princeton, 
N. J., Wednesday, October 22d, 1890; Messrs. Frothingham and 
Marquand had been appointed to serve as a Committee of Ar- 
rangements. The Committee of Publication for 1890-91 consists 
of the President and the Corresponding and Recording Secre- 
taries and Professors W. D. Whitney and I. H. Hall. 

The following persons were elected to membership : 


As Corporate Members : 


Rev. Daniel M. Bates, Clifton Heights, Pa.; 

Prof. Charles W. Benton, State Univ., Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Mr. Adolf Augustus Berle, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Prof. John Everett Brady, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Mr. Marvin Dugro Buttles, New York, N. Y. (113 E. 28) ; 

Prof. A. 8. Carrier, McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago, IIl.; 

Mr. Edward Herrick Chandler, Boston, Mass. (Congr’l] House); 
Miss Emily L. Clark, Roslindale, Mass. ; 

Prof. Edward L. Curtis, McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Mr. George Edward Ely, Philadelphia, Pa. (248 W. Logan Sq.); 
Mr. George Stephen Goodspeed, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; 
Rabbi Dr. Louis Grossman, Detroit, Mich.; 

Dr. Abel H. Huizinga, New Paltz, N. Y.; - 

Mr. Charles F. Kent, New Haven, Conn.; 

Prof. David C. Marquis, McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago, IIL; 
Mrs. Matilda R. McConnell, Washington, D. C. (222 2d); 

Mr. John Orne, Cambridge, Mass. (104 Ellery St.); 
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Mr. Theodore Langdon Van Norden, Columbia Coll., New York; N. Y. 
(16 West 48th); 

Miss Helen L. Webster, Ph.D., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. ; 

Mr. George Edward Wright, Chicago, Ill. (115 Dearborn). 


As Honorary Members : 


Heinrich Brugsch-Pasha, Berlin ; 

Dr. Antonio Maria Ceriani, Milan, Italy ; 

Right Hon. Sir Austen Henry Layard, G. C. B., etc., Venice ; 
Prof. Eberhard Schrader, Berlin. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year being now in order, 
the Corresponding Secretary read a communication from Professor 
W. D. Whitney, positively declining to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion as President, because, his health having forbidden him during 
four years past to attend the Society’s meetings, and the hope of 
decided improvement appearing at present even less grounded 
and fainter than hitherto, he was unwilling to continue heute to 
occupy an office of which he must leave unfulfilled some of the 
most important duties. 

On proposal of a Nominating Committee, the following board 
of officers for 1890-91 was then elected : 


President—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass.; E. E. 
Salisbury, of New Haven; Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 
Recording Secretary—Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 
Corresponding Secretary—Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 
Secretary of the Classical Section—Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Cam- 
bridge. 
Treasurer and Librarian—Mr. A. Van Name, of New Haven. 
Directors—Mr. A. I. Cotheal and Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, of New 
York ; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton ; Prof. M. Bloomfield, of 
Baltimore ; Prof. J. P. Taylor, of Andover; Prof. J. Henry Thayer, of 
Cambridge ; Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


On motion, the Chair ee ‘Professors Toy and Lanman 
to prepare for the books of the Society an appropriate minute in 
relation to Professor Whitney’s withdrawal, and the following, 
proposed by them, was accepted and ordered to be entered : 


The American Oriental Society—regretfully accepting his declination 
—desires to record its deep sense of indebtedness to its retiring Presi- 
dent. Professor William Dwight Whitney, of New Haven. For twenty- 
seven years he has served as Corresponding Secretary of the Society ; 
for eighteen, as its Librarian ; and for six, as its President. We grate- 
fully acknowledge the obligation under which he has laid us by his 
diligent attendance at the meetings, by his unstinted giving of time 
and of labor in editing the publications and maintaining their high 
scientific character, by the quality and amount of his own contribu- 
tions to the Journal—more than half of volumes vi.-xii. coming from 
his pen—and above all by the inspiration of his example. 


| | 
| 
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On taking the chair at the opening of the afternoon session, 
Dr. Ward thanked the Society for honoring him with the presi- 
dency, and spoke of the great services of his predecessor, Pro- 
fessor Whitney, to the Society and to scholarship. 

The Chair called upon Dr. Adler to state the reasons for mov- 
ing to obtain a national charter for the Society. Dr. Adler 
adverted to the fact that under the Massachusetts charter the 
annual business meetings must be held in Boston ; and that, if 
the southern and western members desired to attend them, in 
order to have their part in the direction of its administration, 
they were obliged to do more than their fair share of travel. 
Under a national charter, the business meetings could be held at 
various convenient places in turn. He also thought that arrange- 
ments might perhaps be made by which—as is the case with the 
American Historical Association—the publications might be cast 
into the form of Government Reports and so printed without 
expense to the Society, leaving the funds free for other purposes. 

t was voted that the Recording Secretary state on the cards 
of announcement of the next meeting that the question of the 
advisability of obtaining a national charter will be discussed at 
the Princeton meeting. 

Dr. Adler reported that the authorities of the Telfair Academy 
of Savannah, Georgia, had voted to send its collection of manu- 
scripts, mentioned in the last number of the Proceedings (vol. xiv., 
p- exlvii), to the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, in order 
that they may there be accessible to scholars, for the period of 
one year. 

On motion, the Corresponding Secretary was requested to col- 
lect and arrange the material for a brief history of the Society, 
in view of the approaching fiftieth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion. 

After the usual vote of thanks to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences for the use of its assembly-room, the Society 
stood adjourned, to meet at Princeton, N. J., October 22, 1890. 


The following communications were presented : 


1. On Skt. Aradécaksus, RV. x.95.6; by Dr. A. V. Williams 
Jackson, of Columbia College, New York City. 


The interesting Purtravas and Urvaci hymn, RV. x. 95, pictures the 
delusive, fleeting, and evanescent character of the Apsarases more 
clearly, perhaps, than any of the comparatively few hymns of the Rig 
Veda in which the Apsarases play a part. The love-lorn Puriravas, 
wandering distracted, meets upon the margin of a lake his beloved 
Urvaci, who has abandoned him. He begs her to return, but Urvacgi— 
like the Rheintéchter beguiling Alberich in the Rheingold—mockingly 
eludes him, and disports with her Nereid-like companions, as she tanta- 
lizingly rejects his entreaties. As Urvagi and her comrades dart away 


Puriravas exclaims (RV. x. 95. 6) :— 


Jackson, hradecaksus. v 


yd sujtirnih gré’nih sumnddpir 
hradé’caksur na granthini caranyuh 
td afijdyd ‘rundyd na sasruh. 


This verse, as Geldner remarks in his admirable treatment of the 
hymn—Pischel-Geldner, Vedische Studien, p. 273—is obscure, on account 
of the presence of several dz. Aey. Particularly doubtful is the 4dr. Aey. 
hradé’caksus. For this word a conjecture might possibly be offered. 
Could hradécaksus, lit. ‘eye-in-the-lake,’ perhaps be the will o’ the 
wisp, the ignis fatuus? The exclamation might then be taken thus : 


‘(The nymphs) Sujurni, Creni, Sumnaapi, 
Will o’ the wisp-like, flickering and fleeting, 
Like the red gleams of dawn they all are vanished.’ 


In this way, pada a would be regarded as containing names of the 
Apsarases ; pada b, as giving characteristic attributes, and na as the 
usual na of comparison; pada ec would picture their movements. It 
seems preferable thus to give pada b the character of an adjectival 
element. In c, moreover, afijayé has been connected with AS. ahtan. 

The conjecture that hradé’caksus may mean ‘will o’ the wisp’ is of 
course a mere guess, for over the dz. Aey. we have no control. The sug- 
gestion can, therefore, have little real weight ; but perhaps some other 
instance of the word may yet be found that will give us its true signifi- 
cance. The meaning, however, here suggested seems well to suit the 
context, and describes the changeable, deceptive character of the 
Apsarases. The scene, moreover —see especially the later tradition—is 
upon the bank of some pool or pond. Urvaci herself is a ‘maid of the 
mist’ (épyd, v.10). The whole picture would suggest that the old deri- 
vation of apsards, from dp ‘ water’+ 4/sar ‘ glide, flow’ (cf. also sasruh 
in v. 6, here treated), is perhaps nearest the original idea of the word. 


2. The Skandayiga, text and translation ; by Charles J. Good- 
win, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The twentieth of the unedited Paricistas of the Atharva-Veda, of 
which the text and translation are herewith presented, seems to reveal 
a hitherto little recognized function of the Indian War-God Skanda. 
Although the purpose of the ceremonial is not as yet altogether clear, 
the text is in a very good condition, and certain considerations as to its 
meaning and use may be offered. The manuscripts collated were four : 
A and B, the yellow and blue manuscripts, from the India House, Lon- 
don, both modern, and B very corrupt; C and D, copies of two Berlin 
manuscripts. 

The Paricista is entitled the Skandayaga, or Dhirtakalpa. The term 
skandaydga is descriptive of the text, which contains the ritual of a 
sacrifice to the God of War. The title dhiirtakalpa, however, meaning 
literally ‘ Rogue-ordinance,’ is not so clear. The term Dhirta is applied 
to Skanda, who is probably represented by an image or dhirta, which 
is formally ‘‘ brought in” at the sacrifice. The general purport of the 


| 
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ceremony is to seek the fulfilment of wishes, the attainment of wealth 
and prosperity ; and freedom from the maleficent deeds of demons and 
of men is sought by an amulet. 

A careful consideration of the text and the ceremony described have 
led to the conclusion that in Skanda, as he appears in this text, we have 
the same god of cunning and roguery, the same patron of thieves, 
whose office was sanctioned by Apollo in the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes : 

Tovto yap obv Kal ére:ta per’ aBavdrow yépac 


Hermes and Skanda certainly cannot be connected by etymology, or 
by comparative mythology, and the parallel here traced is simply one 
of function. The conception of the Master-Thief, however, which 
reaches its highest elaboration in the Greek conception of Hermes, 
runs through all Aryan mythology. Sir G. W. Cox (Aryan Mythology, 
2d ed., pp. 61 ff., 446 ff.) has collected the various legends in which he 
appears, and summarizes his principal characteristics. 

Skanda is a divinity of late origin,' and is nowhere mentioned in the 
Vedas. His name appears in the Upanigads, however, and in the epic 
and drama it is prominent. The word is commonly referred to the root 
skand ‘leap,’ suggesting the Homeric "Apye (OpdoKxw, Oopeiv). The 
unanimous authority of Indian literature declares that Skanda was fos- 
tered by the Pleiades (Krttikds), and hence received the name K@Artti- 
keya. Professor Weber, however, (Ind. St. i. 269; xiii. 346n.; ZDMG. 
xxvii. 194) maintains that the name is rather derived from that of the 
month Karttikaé (October-November), in which military expeditions 
were principally undertaken—as conversely the Roman March was 
named after the god, on account of its fitness for martial operations. 
Besides these more common names, Skanda has a vast number of epi- 
thets, drawn from his qualities or exploits, many of which appear in 
the present text. 

Skanda corresponds in a general way to the Greek Ares and the 
Roman Mars; yet an examination of passages in which he is introduced 
seems to show a noteworthy difference between the Indian conception 
and that of the classic mythology—especially in the absence of that 
heaviness, that brute force, unrelieved by lighter and more vivacious 
qualities, which characterize the War-God of the Greeks and Romans. 
In Mars we expect only prodigious strength, a mighty and crushing 
blow, not any exhibition of quick dexterity or mercurial cunning. 
Skanda could indeed strike a mighty blow; yet the characteristic of 
strength is not paramount in him, as in the classic gods. He rides 
upon a peacock, not upon a war-horse. His beauty is often mentioned, 
and furnishes ground for many comparisons. In general, the impres- 
sion which may be obtained from the frequent mention made of him in 
the literature, but which it is difficult to express in exact terms, or 


1 Weber suspects that both name and divinity are a reminiscence of Alexander 
the Great: Ind. Streif. iii. 478. 
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illustrate by example, prepares us for the réle which he plays in the 
present text. As he is a later god, whose position and function are 
not fixed by the Vedas, this curious and subordinate capacity may 
easily have been attributed to him. 

By the interpretation suggested. the use of the epithet Dhirta—a 
word of unquestionable meaning—the direction of the petition to 
Skanda as Dhirta, the “‘ bringing-in” and presence at the ceremony of 
the Dhirta itself, or image of the god in this function, are explained. 
The prayer for material prosperity and the assurance of preservation 
by an amulet from magic, from foes, and from the evil deeds of men 
and women, while they do not point directly to such a function, are 
quite consistent with it. 

There are certain minor resemblances between Skanda and Hermes, 
which perhaps ought not to be too strongly insisted upon, but which 
are curiously suggestive. Hermes is the new-born babe, Skanda is the 
ever-youthful (kumdra); and in this very text he is addressed as the 
one born to-day (sadyojdta). Hermes is the luck-bringer (éprotvio¢) ; 
Skanda is the wish-granter (varada). Hermes is the splendid, glorious 
(xidcuoc, ayAaéc); Skanda is the beautiful, glorious (¢ubha). Hermes is 
wily and thievish dodouhtnc, Joroppadiic, ; 
Skanda is the rogue (dhirta). Hermes assumes and puts off a man’s 
strength at will; Skanda has all forms (sarvaripa). 

The appellation Skandaputra (‘Son of Skanda’), actually found in the 

literature (Mrcchakatika 47.6) as the name of a thief, seems an indica- 
tion from another source of the recognition of this same function. 
_ Finally, it is a curious coincidence that the name Skanda itself (as the 
‘leaping, moving one’) is applied to quicksilver, to which the name of 
the Latin god Mercury was given by the alchemists, in token of its 
mobility. 

The conception of Skanda as a god of knavery, though it rests mainly 
upon this single text, is certainly not alien to the character or moral 
notions of the Hindus ; and we may hope for the discovery of further 
passages which shall throw light upon Skanda and Dhirta. 

Following is the text and a literal translation of the Dhirtakalpa. 
To the text are appended all the various readings that appear to have 
any degree of importance. 


TEXT. 


atha ’to dhirtakalpam vydkhydsyaémah. 

catursu-catursu mdsesu phdlgundsddhakarttike pirvapaksesu nityam 
kurvita. ¢vobhite sasthyam upavasam krtvd prdgudicim digam nis- 
kramya' cucdu dece manohare ‘niisare’ mandalam trayodagdratnimn 
krtvd madhye® mandalasya sarvavanaspatyam mdlam krtvd* ghanta- 
patdkdsrajah pratisaram ca mdlaprsthe krtva madhye darpandie¢ co 
*‘pakalpayitvad tatra’ yam vahanti haydh ¢vetd ity dvahayet. 

1C.D. niskramya. * B. omits manohare ‘nisare; C. omits dege and nisare; D. 
omits nisare; A. reads nosare. *A.D. madhya. ‘A. kptvd malar; D. omits 
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malam. *B. upakalpayitva manohare tosa (!). ®The end of the first section is 
not indicated in the MSS., but should probably be here. The dharta thus 
brought in appears to be the image or idol of Skaada in this function. 


yan vahanti hayah ¢veta nityam yukta' manojavah 

tam ahan ¢vetasamndhan dhirtam dvahayamy aham. 

yan vahanti gajah sinha vydghrdag ca visdninah : 

tam ahan dhirtam dvahayamy aham.* 

yan vahanti maytirdg ca citrapaksd vihaiigamah : 

tam ahan citrasamndhan dhirtam dvahaydmy aham. 

yan vahanti sarvavarnah saddé yukté manojavah : 

tam aham sarvasamnahan dhirtam dvahayamy aham. 

yasyd ’mogha sada caktir nityan ghantapatakini : 

tam ahan ¢aktisamnadhan dhirtam dvahaydmy aham. 

yag ca matrgandir nityam sada parivrto yuva: 

tam ahan matrbhih sdrdham‘ dhirtam dvahayaémy aham. 

ya¢ ca’ kanydsahasrena sada parivrto mahdan :* 

tam ahan sithasamndham' dhirtam dvahayamy aham. 
dydtu devah saganah sasdinyah savadhanah sdnucarah pratitah : 
saddnanostho® dagalocanag ca suvarnavarno® laghupiirnabhasah". 
dydtu'' devo mama karttikeyo brahmanyapitrdih saha matrbhi¢ ca : 
bhratra vigesena tu” vigvartiipa imam balim sdnucara jusasva. 


samvicasve'® samvegayet. 2. 


14. nityam ukta ; B, nityayukta ; C.D. nityukta. * For the figure cf. Il. xv. 80-83; 
Od. vii. 36. *The MSS. abbreviate variously the refrain at the end of this and the 
following verses. ‘*B. ahamdtrbhih cardham; A.C.D. gaktisannaharh ; matrsam- 
nahan would not be a violent change. °A.C.D. yasya. °A. parivrtah puman, 
which affords a better contrast with yuva in the preceding cloka. *Why not 
kanyasarinaham, in accordance with the other glokas? ®MSS. -ostha. °C. omits 
varno. ™So MSS.; should we read madhupirnabhasah? “A.0.D. ayahi. C. 


tuca. ™B. sasyag iti svar vigasve. 


sanvigasva' varaghantdsarastave® yatra dyohi*® nirmilah* samvisto 
me dhehi dirgham dyuh prajam paging cdi ’va vindyakasenah. imd® 
apa’ iti gandhodakam padyan dadyat. pratigrhnatu bhagavan devo 
dhirtam iti’ sat cdi ’va.2 hiranyavarnd me divyo gan- 
dharva" iti gandhan yas te gandha® iti ce’mah" sumanasa iti 
sumanasah priyan dhdtur iti* vanaspatir aco medhya iti 
dhipam yaksyena te divd ’gnih” gukrag ce ‘ti dipam. yo 
vigvatah supratika iti parnani. praksdlya havisy upasddayed 
dadhyodanam ksirdudanan guddudananm mudgapdnami¢cradhanyamo- 
dakani* sarvagandhan sarvarasdn udakapirnan milapirnan pusya- 
pirnan phalapirnan rasapirnanm co ‘pakalpayitve ’ndrah site” 
‘ty ullikhyd ’gne prehi® ’ty agninm praniya® prajvdlya praficam 
idhmam” upasamddhdaya bhaga etam*® idhmam® iti tisrbhih. etam 
idhman. sugdrhapatya ity upasamddhaya samiddhoagnir™ 
iti samiddham anumantrayet.” 8. 


Goodwin, the Skandayaga. ix 


'B. samvigag ca; C. s@ vigasva; D. vigasva. *So C.D.; A.B. -saratave: per- 
haps -sdra-? *So A.C.; B. mubhujohi; D. dyahi. Should we read yo hi? 
by conjecture; A.C.D. nirmikah ; B. nirmitah ; cf. nirmilaya below. °C. omits 
imad....@hirtam. iii. 12.9; ix.3,23. dhurta iti, *B. sasthyai'va; 
C. cat ’'vava. - °AV.i.33.1. 21. "WAV. xii.1.25. 
omits ce’mah....medhya. 'B.C.D. priye atur iti; B. also inserts dhanu bhuva 
iti, “A. diva agnth; B.C.D. viva 'gnih. ™B. for -pana-. “AV. iii. 
17. 4 (ef. RV. iv. 57.7). 'AV.iv. 14.5, 'C.D. praniyattya. *° B. pracam idham. 
“A.C.D. evam. “AV. x.6.35. “B.C.D. idhma. “AV. vii. 73.1,2; xiii. 1. 28. 
anumatrayate. 


bhadram ichanto' hiranyagarbho® varcas® 
tvayad manyo® yas te manyo* yad devd devahedanam' iti 
sat kdmastiktddayo* daga mahipataye svaéhd. dhirtaya 
vigakhaya pindkasendya bhartrigastrikdmdya* svacchanddéya vara- 
ghantdya nirmildya’ lohinagadtrdya" ¢dlakataikatdya svahe ’ti hutva 
agnaye prajapataye ye devd divy ekddaga sthe"’ty anumataye 
‘gnaye svistakyta™ iti ca'*. 4. 

1AV. xix.41.1. °AV. iv. 2.7 (cf. RV. x.121.1). v.3.1 (cf. RV. x. 
128.1). *A.C.D. vaya. ®AV. iv. 31.1 (ef. RV. x. 84.1). ®AV. iv. 32. 1 (ef. RV. 
x. 83.1). ‘AV. vi. 114.1. ®C.D. kamasaktaddyodaga; AV. xix.52. *So A.C.D.: 
B. bhartrinecastrikamaya. ™B. nirmilaya; C. na nirmalaya; D. nirmalaya. 
"|B, -gitraya; lohita-. “AV. xix. 27.11. ‘gnir svistakrtam. “C.D. va. 


civdgnikrttikdndn' tu stosyami* varadam cubhamn : 
sa me stuto® vigvariipah sarvan arthan prayacchatu. 
dhanadhanyakulan bhogan sa me vacanavedanan 
dasidasan tathd sthananm maniratnam suraiijanan.*® 
ye bhaktyd bhagavan dhirtam brahmanyan ca yagasvinan : 
sarve te dhanavantah syuh prajdvanto yacasvinah. 
yathe ’ndras tu varan labdhva' pritas tu’ bhagavan pura: 
dehi me vipulan bhogdn bhaktandm ca vi¢gesata® iti. 
kamasiikteno” ’pahdram upaharet. 
upahdram imam deva maya bhaktyd niveditam : 
pratigrhya yathanydyam akruddhah sumand bhava. 6. 
1B. igiv-; D. -kathnam. °B.C.D. prosyami. *A.B.D. stute. 4B. vacasiv-; C. 
-nam. suramjanam; C. ‘A. labdha; B. lagha; ©. labdh- - 
dha; D. labdhava. *C. pratisu; D. pratitas tu. °D, vigesa. ™B.-nai; AV. 
xix, 52. 
sadyojdtam prapadydmi sadyojataya vai namak :' 
bhave bhave nadi bhave bhajasva man bhavo ’dbhave.* 
*ti bhavaya namah.* 
devam prapadye varadam prapadye 
skandam prapadye ca kumdram ugram 
sannam’ sutam krttikdndmh saddsyam 
agneh putram sidhanan yopathoktam.° 
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raktani yasya’ pusydni raktam yasya vilepanan : 
kukkuta® yasya raktadksah sa me skandah prasidatu. 
dgneyan krttikdputram dindram’ ke cid adhiyate : 

ke cit pdgupatanm” rdudram yo ‘si so ‘si namo ‘stu te. 


iti svadmine namah canikardyd ’gniputraya. krttikdputrdya namah. 
bhagavan kva cid apratiriipah svaha."' bhagavdan kva cid apratiripah. 
maniratnavarapratiripah kdfiicanaratnavarapratiriipah. ity ete deva- 
gandha etadni pusydny etam dhipam" malam trih pradaksinam™ 
krtvd. ddityakartitan sitram iti pratisaram dbadhniyat." 6. 


‘A. namo namah ; B. omits namah. * B, ’ddarave; D. 'dbhavaya namah. *A.D. 
nama iti; B. omits namah. A.C.D. agram. ghannaii ; C. satmari ; D. sanam. 
®So by correction; A.B. -ktah; C.D. -kteh. 'B. yasya raktani. °C. krkkudha; 
D. kakkutéd. °B. putrarindrari; C. putram edrari; D. putram ekarh. A.B. 
pacupatam ; C.D. pagapatam. "A.B. omit these five words. ' So by correction ; 
MSS. esa dhipa. “A.B. -naii. ‘See the following ¢lokas cited by Bloomfield, 
Seven Hymns of the Atharva- Veda, p. 14 (American Journal of Philology, vii. 479). 


ddityakartitam sitram indrena trivrtikrtamn : 
acgvibhyan granthito' granthir®? brahmand pratisarah krtah. 
dhanyan yagasyam dyusyam agubhasya* ca ghdatanam : 
badhnami pratisaram iman sarvacgatrunibarhanam. 
raksobhyag ca pigdcebhyo gandharvebhyas tathdai ’va ca: 
manusyebhyo bhayamn na yact ca sydd duskrtam krtam. 
svakrtat parakrtdc ca duskrtat pratimucyate : 

sarvasmat patakan® mukto bhaved viras® tathdi ’va ca. 
abhicadrat krtat ksudrat' strikrtdd agubham ca yat : 

tdvat tasya bhayam na ’sti yavat siitram sa dhdrayet. 

yavad dpag ca ca yavat sthdsyanti* parvatah : 

tavat tasya bhayan na ’sti yah siitram dhaérayisyati. 


ity anvaya bhaktvad devam visarjayet.’ pramodo gandharvah 
pradoso paridhdvati. muiica gdilamaydt padpdn mufica muiica pra- 
muifica ca. imd dpah pavanena sitd” hiranyavarnd anavadyaripah. 
tavad imam dhirtan pravahaydmi pravahito me dehi vardn yathoktan. 
uditesu naksatresu grhan pravisto grhinim pagyet'' dhanavati? dhanam 
me dehi’ti. yad bhoktum'* kimajatam™ jagatyam manasdé samihate tat 
tad dvijanma” pindkasena yajamanat kamam upabhuktva ’mrtatvam 
tat tad" devd *bhyupditi tat tad'* ’bhyupaiti. 7. 
iti skandaydga” samaptah. 


14.B. grathito. *A.D. grathini; B. gramthih. *%CD. cubhasya. ‘4B. yar. 
5C. -kon. *B. bhavet dhiras. ‘A.C.D. krtat patah ksudrah; B. krtat patah 
ksudratat. °C. gdvag cdmisyamti. D. vivarjayet. B. pata. “ B. pasya; C.D. 
pagye. "C.D. -ti. B.roktu. “A.D. -tum. by emendation; A.C.D. tad 
vijanma ; B. advijanma. “* A. upabhukto bhukta; B.C. upabhukto bhuktvd. 
tad vad. *B.tadva. C.D. skandhaydga; so in Weber, Verz. d. Berl. Hdschr. 


Goodwin, the Skandaydaga. 


TRANSLATION. 


Now from here we will explain the Dhirta-kalpa (Rogue-ordinance). 

1. Every four months, in Phalguna, Asidha, and Karttika, in the 
first half of the month, let him always perform it. On the morrow. on 
the sixth day, having made a fast, having gone forth in the northeast 
direction, in a clean place, pleasant, free from salt, having made a 
circle of thirteen cubits, in the middle of the circle having put a gar- 
land of the leaves of all trees, having put bells, banners, wreaths, and 
an amulet in the rear of the garland, having prepared looking-glasses 
in the middle there, with the couplets beginning ‘‘ Whom white horses 
carry” let him cause [the Dhirta] to be brought in. 

2. Whom white horses carry, ever-yoked, swift as thought, that 
Dhirta, having white equipment, I cause to be brought in. 

Whom elephants carry, lions and tigers also, and bulls, that Dhirta, 
having lion-equipment, I cause to be brought in. 

Whom peacocks carry, and partridges with variegated wings, that 
Dhirta, having variegated equipment, I cause to be brought in. 

Whom [animals] of all colors carry, always-yoked, swift as thought, 
that Dhirta, having all equipment, I cause to be brought in. 

Whose always is ever-unfailing power associated with bells and ban- 
ners, that Dhirta, having power-equipment, I cause to be brought in. 

And the young man who is ever constantly surrounded by companies 
of mothers, that Dhirta, along with the mothers, I cause to be brought 

in. 
And the great one who is ever surrounded by a thousand maidens, 
that Dhirta, having lion-equipment, I cause to be brought in. 

Let the god come, with a company, with an army, with a chariot, 
with followers, renowned, having six mouths and lips, ten eyes, a 
golden complexion, a brightness filled with that which is light. 

Let my god Karttikeya come, along with pious fathers and with 
mothers. With thy brother especially, moreover, do thou, having all 
. forms, with thy attendants, be pleased with this offering. 

Engage (in the offering): with these words let him cause the god to 
engage. 

3. Do thou engage in the praise of choice bells, [where one is] spot- 
less (?). Having engaged, give me long life, posterity, and cattle in- 
deed, Viniyakasena. With the verse beginning imd dpah let him give 
scented water for the feet. ‘‘ Let the blessed god take the Dhirta,” he 
says, with just six verses. With the verses beginning hiranyavarnéh 
and divyo gandharvah (let him present] perfumes ; with those beginning 
yas te gandha, imah sumanasah, flowers ; with those beginning priyam 
dhatur, vanaspatir ago medhya, incense ; with that beginning yaksyena 
te diva ’gnih gukrah,a lamp; with that beginning yo vigvatah supratika, 
leaves. Having caused it to be washed, let him place upon the offering 
sour-milk-soup, milk-soup, rice-and-sugar, mudga-drink, mixed grain, 
and sweetmeats, all odors, all essences; having rendered it full of water, 
full of root, full of flower, full of fruit, full of essence ; with the verse 
beginning indrah sitam having scratched [the ground] ; with the verse 
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beginning agne prehi having brought forward and kindled the fire: 
having arranged the fuel turned east, saying ‘‘O Bhaga,” and the three 
verses beginning etam idhmam ; with the verse beginning sugdrhapatya 
having arranged it: with that beginning samiddho agnih let him con- 
secrate the kindled [tire]. 

4, With the six verses beginning bhadram ichantah, hiranyagarbhah, 
mama ‘gne varcas, tvayd manyo, yas te manyo, yad devd devahedanam, 
ten beginning with the Kamasikta, saying, ‘‘Hail to Mahipati! to 
Dhirta, to Skanda, to Vicikha, to Pinakasena, to Bhartricastrikama, to 
the self-willed one, to him of choice bells, to the spotless, to him that has 
a red limb, to Calakatafikata, Hail!” with these words having made the 
offering, to Agni, to Prajapati, and with the verse beginning ye devd 
divy ekddaga stha, to Anumati, to Agni Svistakrt. 

5. [The son] of Civa, Agni, and the Krttikas I will praise, the wish- 
granter, the beautiful; let him that has all forms, having been praised, 
grant me all things. 

Wealth, grain, herds, enjoyments let him grant me, speech and 
knowledge, male and female slaves as well, status, a jewel, a betel-nut 
tree. 

Those who with piety, blessed one, worship the holy and honorable 
Dhirta, may they all have wealth, offspring, and honor. 

As Indra, moreover, having gotten his wishes, satisfied moreover, 
blessed, of old, give me abundant rewards and of shares of food 
especially. 

With the Kamasikta let him offer the offering. This offering, O 
god, is presented to me for my portion; having taken it according to 
rule, be not angry, but well-pleased. 

6. The one born to-day I fall down before; to the one born to-day 
indeed a reverence. (I make no attempt to translate the latter half of 
the cloka.) 

With these words, a reverence [is made] to Bhava. ‘I bow down to 
the god Varada, I bow down to Skanda, I bow down before Kumara.” 
‘*To the son of the six Krttikas, having six mouths, the son of Agni,” 
[is to be offered] the worship told by the Gopatha. 

Whose are colored blossoms, whose is colored ointment, whose are 
cocks with colored eyes, let that Skanda be pleased with me. 

Some read [son] of Agni, son of the Krttikas, [son] of Indra; some 
[son] of Pagupati, of Rudra ; who thou art, that art thou; reverence be 
to thee. 

With these words a reverence [is made] to lord Cafikara, to the son of 
Agni. A reverence to the son of the Krttikas. The blessed one is every- 
where inimitable, hail! The blessed one is everywhere inimitable. 
He has the likeness of the choice of jewels. He has the likeness of the 
choice of golden jewels. With these words [let him offer?] these deva- 
gandhas, these biossoms, this incense, this garland, having thrice made 
a turn to the right. With the couplets beginning ‘‘ A string cut by the 
Adityas ” let him bind on an amulet. 

7. A string cut by the Adityas, made a threefold amulet by Indra; 
a knot tied by the Agvins, made a pratisara by Brahman. 
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Auspicious, honoring, preserving, and slaying what is unfortunate, I 
bind this pratisara, destroying all foes. 

From both Raksasas, Picicas, and Gandharvas likewise, from men 
there is no fear, and of what might be an evil deed. 

From his own deed, and from another’s deed, is he freed ; from every 
sin set free would a man be likewise. 

And what is unfortunate from magic, from a mean deed, from a 
woman’s deed, of this there is no fear so long as he wears the sitra. 

So long as [there shall be] water and cattle, so long as the mountains 
shall stand ; so long is there no fear for him who shall wear the sitra. 

With these words, having paid reverence, let him dismiss the god. 
The wicked Gandharva, Pramoda by name, runs around. Release from 
natural sin. release, release, and set free. These waters are begotten by 
purification, golden-colored, of irreproachable beauty. Now I cause 
this Dhirta to be carried forth ; having been carried forth, give me my 
wishes as told. The lunar asterisms having risen, having entered the 
houses, let him look at the housewife, saying ‘‘O wealthy woman, give 
me a gift.” Whenever he desires in mind to enjoy a thing born of 
Kama in the world, then the twice-born one, O Pinaikasena, having 
enjoyed love from the sacrifices, immortality then, O god, he ap- 
proaches—then, O god, he approaches. 

Thus the Skandayaga is ended. 


3. Tiamat; by George A. Barton, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The word Tiamat is an Assyrian form of the Hebrew DV), and is 


the Assyrian name both of the personified abyss and of a female myth- 
ical sea-monster. 

Our sources of information concerning her are three: Damascius, 
Berosos, and the cuneiform Creation Tablets. 

The information from Damascius is found in Cap. 125 of his work 
entitled ’Aropia: kai Atorig Tov Gpyor. 

That from Berosos is found in a fragment quoted by Alexander Poly- 
histor, and published in Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 23. 

The Creation Tablets are five in number, as follows: tablet I., British 
Museum, No. K 5419 (published in Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestiicke, 3d 
ed., p. 93, and Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, p. 62); tablet I1., an unpub- 
lished fragment of nine lines (described by Delitzsch in his Assyrisches 
Worterbuch, p. 65); tablet III., fragments in the British Museum num- 
bered K 3473, K 3477-9, and R™ 615 (partly transliterated by Delitzsch, 
Assyrisches Woérterbuch, p. 100, and translated by Sayce, Records of the 
Past, new ed., i. 134); tablet IV., British Museum, K 3437 (published in 
Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestiicke, p. 97 sq.), and a fragment from Babylo- 
nia (published by Budge in Trans. Soc. Biblical Archeology, x. 96 sq.) ; 
tablet V., five fragments in the British Museum (published in Delitzsch’s 
Assyrische Lesestiicke, pp. 94-96). Tablet V. does not particularly con- 
cern our subject. 
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From fragments of a commentary on a highly ideographic text of 
these tablets (published in Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, v. 21) it would seem that they must date back to about 
the year 2000 B. C , although our copies of them are from the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. 

Combining these sources of information, we find that they contain 
two distinct conceptions. 

In Damascius and the first Creation Tablet, the world’s beginnings 
are pictured for us somewhat scientifically. The Babylonians went 
back to no nebular hypothesis. but found no difficulty in supposing that 
in its primitive condition the universe was a mass of waters. This mass 
of waters contained a male and a female principle, from whose union 
sprang the gods. This conception is very clearly defined, and in it 
Tiamat represents the universal sea. This sea becomes hostile to the 
gods, and, according to the 4th Creation Tablet, Marduk by his winds 
and lightnings divided it, and from its parts, apparently, formed heaven 
and earth. The other conception brought out in the fragment of Be- 
rosos, and with which the language of the 4th Creation Tablet is made 
to accord, is that Tiamat is a female dragon, queen of a hideous host 
who are hostile to the gods, and with whom Marduk fights, conquers 
them, cuts their leader in two, and of one part of her body makes 
heaven, and of the other the earth, and, as a later conception, puts 
Tiamat’s skin in the sky as the constellation of the dragon. 

In the 4th Creation Tablet these conceptions are blended, the latter 
being made to represent the former. In each of these conceptions there 
is represented a hostility between Tiamat and the gods: the gods are 
the representatives of good ; Tiamat is the representative of evil. To 
express her evil nature she is pictured in the sculptures and seals some- 
times as a horrible dragon with a griffin’s head, with wings, four feet, 
claws, and a scaly tail, and sometimes as a serpent. It would seem that 
the conception preserved in Berosos, that the heavens and earth were 
formed by cutiing a monstrous female in twain, is the earlier of the 
two, because it is the conception likely to be formed by a people yet in 
a savage state. 

The conception that the universe was formed from a mass of hostile 
waters must have originated in a more reflective age, and may have 
been suggested by a severe storm or flood, or the two combined. 

As the gods and sea were brought into conflict, and the sea with its 
devastating power was conquered for man’s benefit, it was necessarily 
thought of as evil, and the dragon, its personified representative, be- 
came the popular embodiment of evil. 

It would also seem from a fragment of Berosos, published in Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, p. 22, that monsters from the sea were considered 
agents of evil. At least an office is assigned Oannes which Jews and 
Greeks alike considered evil : viz., the office of teaching man knowledge. 
From the apocryphal addition to the Book of Daniel, called Bel and the 
Dragon, we learn that an image of Tiamat was preserved at Babylon, 
and that she was worshiped there. 
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From a careful comparison of the Cosmogonies of the Creation Tablets 
and Genesis, we conclude that they are probably from the same source, 
though the inspiration gained by the author of Genesis from his faith 
in the one God greatly purified his ideas of creation. 

In carefully comparing the Babylonian Tiamat with the serpent of 
Genesis iii., we conclude that the former may have been the original of 
the latter ; but, if so, there are still several links missing. 

In comparing the Old Testament references to Rahab and Leviathan, 
we are led to the conclusion that Tiamat is probably the being referred 
to under these names. 

And finally, from a comparison of Tiamat with the ‘“‘dragon” and 
‘*beast” of the New Testament Apocalypse, it would seem that the 
Assyrian dragon, modified by some centuries of traditional and literary 
use among the Hebrews, furnished the material for the Apocalyptic 
imagery. 


4. The Babylonian Gods in Babylonian Art; by Dr. W. 
Hayes Ward, of New York City. ; 


The paper was illustrated by drawings of the figures represented on 
Babylonian seals, etc. Among the deities figured in Babylonian art 
are: 1. Gisdubar, with his friend Heabani, usually represented in front 
view, but sometimes, in the earlier unsettled art, in profile face. When 
alone, Gisdubar generally fights a lion; when with Heabani, he fights 
a buffalo, and Heabani the lion. With these appears the bull (not 
buffalo) with a human face, fought by both Gisdubar and Heabani. 
We must not assume that the front-view Gisdubar-like figure always 
represents that hero. It was an early general form for the human 
figure. The so-called kneeling Gisdubar of the famous seal of Sargon 
I. (Catalogue de Clercq, fig. 46) is pouring out water from a vase, and 
must be considered as allied to the god with streams. He also appears 
in De Clercq, fig. 113, kneeling, and with streams from his shoulders. 
On the same cylinder the usual standing Gisdubar appears, proving 
that the kneeling figure with streams, whether from the shoulders or 
from a vase, is not Gisdubar. He appears to be a god who controls the 
fertilizing waters. 2. The sun god, Shamash, who is represented as 
coming out of the gates of the East, with a porter at the gate, either 
stepping on a mountain, or lifting himself above the mountain by rest- 
ing his hands on two mountains, as fully explained by me elsewhere 
(Am. Journal of Archeology, June, 1887, pp. 50-56). This archaic and 
pictorial representation was conventionalized into the usual figure of 
the sun-god in a long robe, with one bare leg lifted on a low object, 
lifting in one hand a notched weapon. 3. The sun-god, represented in 
the earliest art as beating back an enemy, as in De Clercq, Nos. 176, 177, 
178, 181, 181 bis ; Menant, Pierres Gravées, I. 158, fig. 98; Lajard, Culte 
de Mithra, PI. xl, fig. 4; Pl. xxxiv, fig. 13. Of these De Clercq, fig. 178, 
distinctly gives us the sun-god in his most archaic type, but without 
the gates, stepping on a mountain ; before him a naked figure, on one 
knee, falls backward, and his head is thrown back so that his face is 
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uppermost, and his beard protrudes forward horizontally, so as to give 
him the appearance of having a bird’s head, a mistake made by myself 
among others. In figs. 176 and 181 the sun-god, with the familiar rays 
from his shoulders, attacks a figure which falls backward against a 
hill, All these cylinders seem to represent the sun-god fighting the 
powers of darkness, and he is identified by his rays, the mountain, and 
the notched weapon. The conventional form of this pictorial design 
appears in the hematite cylinders of the next period, where we find a 
god in a short robe, with hand uplifted, threatening with his weapon 
a cowering or prostrate foe, who is not to be regarded as a human 
sacrifice. Sometimes the god carries in one hand the uplifted sickle- 
like sword, and in the other the zig-zag weapon which seems to 
designate the lightning. I judge this to have been originally the 
morning sun driving back the powers of darkness, but later the sun in 
his destructive midday summer power, the god therefore of pestilence 
and war, known as Nergal, when his victims came to be rather human 
than the conquered spirits of cloud and night. Yet the latter thought 
was not lost, for the god in the same dress, and with the zig-zag light- 
ning, also appears standing on a winged monster, like Tiamat, who is 
led by a leash. Sometimes the monster becomes a cow, or bull, and in 
either case seems to represent the storm-clouds. 4. Bel Merodach was 
originally another form of the sun-god. He often appears on the later 
Assyrian, but hardly, with one possible exception, on the Babylonian 
cylinders, in conflict with Tiamat, who takes the form of a chimera, 
and in one case of a serpent. The god is accompanied by a smaller 
monster, precisely like Tiamat, who is one of his assistant storm-winds, 
One archaic Chaldean cylinder, as yet unpublished, described at our last 
meeting, shows us Merodach séated in a chariot, drawn by a chimera, 
between whose wings rises a naked goddess wielding the zig-zag thun- 
derbolts. She would probably be Merodach’s wife Zarpanit, and the 
god is represented perhaps as driving his winds, on the way to attack 
Tiamat. Merodach appears to be usually represented in later conven- 
tional art in a long robe, holding a curved sword, or scimetar, behind 
him. 5, The seated god with streams falling from his shoulders or 
navel, or from vases held by him or above his shoulders. In the earlier 
examples there is generally a group approaching him, consisting of a 
personage with the legs and tail of a bird, who is led and pushed by 
attendants into the presence of the god, apparently an unwilling culprit 
for punishment. In the later cylinders the bird-like figure is replaced 
by a human figure, which is led without force into the presence of the 
god. The attitude of the seated god as judge would once more make 
this god Shamash, as it is he who was ‘judge of gods and men;” but 
the streams would seem to suggest Hea, and the crescent which fre- 
quently occupies the space before the god would suggest the moon-god 
Hea. But an important archaic cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan 
Museum gives us the standing sun-god Shamash, with one foot lifted, 
surrounded by these streams, and with the characteristic procession of 
the culprit bird-figure and its attendants approaching for judgment. 
Further, the famous tablet of Abu-habba gives us positively the sun- 
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god, seated in his pavilion, and with the human figure led to him for 
judgment. Another lapis lazuli cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan 
Museum gives us the sun-god, with rays, seated on a mountain, with 
the usual procession approaching for judgment. All these, with other 
indications, positively identify this seated god as another form of the 
sun-god. With this seated god, as well as with the standing form of 
the sun-god with foot lifted, appears usually a goddess in flounced dress 
with her two hands lifted (a human worshiper lifts but one). The 
numerous inscriptions to ‘‘ Shamash and Aa” are found almost wholly 
on these two types, and are nearly equally divided between them, and 
further identify these as Shamash or his wife Aa. About the time that 
the streams disappeared about the seated god, they appeared on the cir- 
cular emblem of the sun, as found on the stone of Abu-habba, and very 
frequently on the cylinders. These waters appear not to represent the 
waters of the lower world, but the fertilizing waters of the heavens, 
the seat of the sun. 6. Another form, apparently, of the seated sun- 
god is that which associates him with the plow and the wheat. These 
I have described in the Am. Journal of Archeology, Sept., 1886, pp. 
261-6. One, quite archaic, in my possession, gives the seated sun-god 
with streams, while an attendant holds a plow before him, and another 
. leads the usual worshiper, or human soul, into the divine presence. 
Under this form the sun-god, representing fertility, may be Serakh. 
7. Next we have a bearded god, in a short robe, with one hand across 
his breast, in which he holds a short rod, or scepter, while the other 
hangs down easily behind him. With him appears frequently the same 
form of flounced female deity with both hands lifted whom we have 
recognized as Aa, when appearing with Shamash. But as the predom- 
inant inscription with this deity is either ‘‘Ramman and Sala,” or 
‘*Martu, son of Anu,” we may probably take this god for Ramman, 
also called Martu, while the conventional goddess is here not Aa but 
Sala. 8. Ona few old cylinders appears a seated god whose body ends 
in the foldg of a serpent. This is possibly Hea, although the Assyrian 
form of Hea seems to have been that of a bearded man, clothed in the 
skin of a fish. Some other gods, especially Anu, Sin, and Nebo, are 
not easily identified in Babylonian art. 9. Archaic figures of goddesses 
are quite rare. An important one is given in Menant, op. cit., p. 163, 
which shows us a seated goddess, in a long flounced robe, with pecu- 
liarly terminated rays, and with her feet resting on a lion: cf. also ib., 
p. 152. This goddess seems to have been generally represented conven- 
tionally in the next period, with face and body in front view, in a long 
robe, and with a quiver rising above each shoulder, and usually with 
one bare leg advanced, and the lifted foot resting on a lion or com- 
posite monster. In one hand she generally carries Merodach’s sickle- 
sword, and in the other the rod of two serpents which I have called the 
Babylonian caduceus. This is evidently the same as the later armed 
Assyrian goddess, who must be Ishtar, goddess of battles. 10. Another 
conventional form is that of a naked goddess in front view, with arms 
across her breast, whom Lenormant has identified with Zarpanit. Both 
these forms are to be compared and connected with the goddess on the 
3 
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chimera described above as accompanying Merodach as he rides in his 

chariot, and both are forms of Ishtar, or Venus, the only one of the 

planets which either in Chaldean or Greek mythology took feminine 
| | attributes. 11. The seated goddess holding a child, appearing on a 
i || very few interesting cylinders, may be a form of Ishtar, as goddess of 
reproduction, or it may represent Davkina and her son Dumuzu, 
another of the forms of the sun-god, otherwise known as Thammuz and 


Adonis. 


5. Notice of F. E. Peiser’s Keilschriftliche Actensticke, Berlin, 
1889; by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass. 


This work is a study of twenty-two of the so-called ‘‘ contract tablets” 
belonging to the Berlin Museum. The tablets are given in translitera- 
tion and translation, and also in cuneiform. They come from the reigns 
of Marduk-sbhun-iddin, Sargon, Nabonidus, Cyrus, and Darius. The 
1 | longest is the stone from Sargon’s reign, with astrological carvings. 
| The subject of all of them is the dealing in real estate, or the relations 
which spring from real estate. The work is intended as a contribution 
toward answering the difficult questions concerning the relation of cit- 
izens to one another and to the state, and concerning the relation of the 
slave to the citizen and to society. 

Dr. Peiser’s book is a welcome addition to the serious efforts to wrest 
from the commercial social cuneiform documents the secrets which, 
owing to brevity, the presence of technical terms, and our defective 
knowledge of Babylonian society, we are often unable to recover. 
Only one who has made the effort can realize how tantalizing it is to 
seem to understand every word on a tablet except perhaps one, and that 
one the key to the whole. 
| It was not the author's purpose to give in the commentary more than 
| the most necessary notes. His valuable discussions of ideograms like 
gis-8ub-ba (72-77) ‘income,’ and of technical terms like rahi (81-85) 
t ‘square, free from debt,’ makes one wish that he might have found it 
possible to enlarge this feature of the work. As it is, Dr. Peiser’s book 
is indispensable to every student of the contract tablets. 


a 6. Notes on the second volume of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche 
| Bibliothek ; by Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


A few months ago (Berlin, Reuther, 1890), there appeared the second 
volume of this most convenient collection of Assyrian and Babylonian 
texts, containing the historical inscriptions of the Neo-Assyrian empire. 
It begins with the inscriptions of the Tiglathpileser of the Bible (T. P. II., 
or rather III., 745-727 B. C.), and of his successor Shalmaneser IV., 
transliterated and translated by E. Schrader; F. E. Peiser publishes a 
new translation of the Sargon texts; C. Bezold, H. Winckler, and L. 
Abel give new renderings of the inscriptions of Sennacherib and Esar- 
haddon ; while P. Jensen contributes a comparatively good translation 
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of the annals of Assurbanipal. At the end of the work there are ap- 
pended the Babylonian chronicle, translated by H. Winckler, and chron- 
ological indexes and maps, to make the book as useful as possible both 
to the Assyrian student and to the historian. The present paper is a re- 
view of the first 80 pages of the volume; a detailed criticism of the 
transliteration and translation of the texts of Sennacherib and Esar- 
haddon will shortly be published elsewhere (in Harper’s Hebraica). 

The editor, Professor Schrader, remarks on p. v of the preface to the 
first volume: ‘‘ die Absicht einer Ausgleichung etwaiger Discrepanzen 
um jeden Preis bestand nicht bei den verschiedenen Mitarbeitern.” But 
there are many discrepancies in the first and second volumes on which 
there ought to have been some agreemnent among the several contributors. 
If the book were intended for, and used only by, trained Assyriologists, 
such discrepancies would not amount to much; but as it is published 
for the use of historians and theologians, and others who are not able to 
control the transliteration and translations offered, it cannot but be con- 
fusing to read on p. 4 (vol. ii.) amelu SU-UT-SAK-ia, translated ‘ gover- 
nors’ (Schrader), and on p. 164 SU-UT-SAK-ia, translated ‘ my gen- 
erals, commanders’ (Jensen), treated as an ideogram, while Bezold 
(p. 88 etc.), Peiser (p. 54ff.), and Abel consider the word an Assyrian 
noun, Bezold writing ‘my colonels; Abel Su-ud-sak-ta 
‘my officers’ (ad Esarh. i. 35, p. 126), and in the same inscription, col. 
iv. 82, transliterating $u-par(!)-8aki-ia ‘my colonels,’ and Peiser reading 
su-par-sak-ia ‘my officials.’ Again, Bezold reads kibrat (arba’im), 
Winckler kiprat ; Winckler etc. writes wm-3ik-ku, Jensen (on p. 292 etc.) 
tup-sik-ku, the one deriving the word from an Assyrian stem, the other 
from an Akkadian original ; Schrader etc. reads 3i-lim ‘ defeat,’ while 
Jensen reads SI-SI,-abiktu ; Jensen, p. 202ff., reads KAS(GAL)-GID kak- 
karu, and protests in a foot-note against the reading kas-pu kak-ka-ru, 
adopted by all the other contributors.' These are but a few of the many 
instances in which an agreement ought have been arrived at before the 
publication of this volume ; such divergencies only tend unduly to dis- 
credit Assyriology with men like P. de Lagarde, Néldeke, and others. 

A few remarks on Schrader’s treatment of the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser and Shalmaneser will suffice: KB. ii. 14, 15, 1.21: ‘this city I 
took with the help of bi-ru-ti;’ biruti means ‘trenches: cf. ii. Rawl. 
83. 67 c, d; 36.8, e,f ; 44.75; J. Oppert in Gétt. Gel. Anz. (76), p. 879; 
1. 28 of the same inscription (—ii. Rawl. 67). Schrader mentions as among 
the spoils ‘‘cups of gold,” reading, with G. Smith, $u-qut-ti huragi 
(Heb. pw, ii. Rawl. 44. 8, and St. Guyard, notes §72); but it is much 
better to read su-kut-ti huragi, ‘a treasure of gold,’ from sakanu.’ 


1Cf. also Haupt and Delitzsch’s Bettrige i.1, p. 172, L 6f£., and p. 175, s. v. 
metelitu. 

* Cf. Lotz, Tiglath-pileser, 159 ff.; Amiaud in Zeitschr. f. Keilschriftjorschung, i. 
261ff.; Haupt, Texts, p. 203. 15, 16; iv. Rawl. 23. 26; S. 954. 20; Zimmern, 
Busspsalmen, p.11; on p. 39 (ibid.) Z. prefers to read Su-tar-tu, from a root 
Ww) or Wy with inserted NM: ef. also Jensen, KB. ii. 204-5. 
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sukutti huragi is followed by (abnu) TIK-MES huragi and left untrans- 
lated by Schrader ; the phrase is equivalent to abnu kisadi huragi, ‘a 
golden amulet’ (prop. a stone worn near the neck) ;’ cf. i. Rawl. vii. E. 
1. 5 ff. (an inscription of Sennacherib omitted by Bezold, possibly owing 
to the difficulties it presents), where we read (aban) AN-SE-TIR*‘ $a kima 
Se-im ca-(ah-)ha-ri §a-8u (8a with character U ! and variant §a-gar) nu-us- 
su-qu Saina tarsi §ar-ra-ni abe-ia ma-la (aban) TIK Su-qu-ru (var. ag-ru) 
ina Sad Ni-pur sad-i (var. di-e) ra-ma-nu-us ud-dan-ni, ‘the aSnan- 
stone, which, though like a small corn of grain in size, is yet a brilliant 
jewel, and which at the time (during the rule) of the kings my fathers was 
considered precious enough for an amulet, this stone was now suddenly 
found at the foot of Mount Nipur;’ and i. Rawl. 44. 71-2, where Senna- 
cherib says, (aban) AN-SE-TIR Sa kima zér kik-Se-e Sa-Su nu-su-qu mala 
(aban) TIK aqru (aban) qa-bi-e ma-ga-ri u ri-ih-cu su-tu-qi mur-cu a-na- 
na la te-hé (written NU-TE-e: cf. Haupt, 26. 568) 8a ultu 3ép Sad Ni-pur 
§ad-i ib-bab-la, ‘the aSnan-stone, which, though as small as a cucumber 
seed, is a shining, bright jewel, and was considered precious enough for 
an amulet—it was a stone to bespeak favor and confidence (for its 
bearer), to remove sickness, and to keep off misfortune—this stone was 
brought now from the foot of Mount Ni-pur :’ cf. also Jeremias, Leben 
nach dem Tode, p. 39, ad iv. Rawl. 31.48. In these two passages the 
word Sa-Su, ‘ jewel,’ occurs ; the contributors to KB. ii. consider the word 
as an ideogram, reading GAR-SU (in spite of i. Rawl. vii., E etc.) = 
Assyrian buSu, and basing their reading on the variant bu-Sa in Asrn. 
i. 48; but this very passage affords additional proof that sa%u is a Sem- 
itic word, and equivalent to Hebr. wiv ;* Sasu and busu in Asrn. i. 48 
need not be synonyms at all; the former is a special term, the latter 
the general word for ‘ possessions, property :’ cf. also ZK. ii. 303-4, no. 6. 

The inscriptions of Sargon are transliterated and translated by F. E. 
Peiser. The paspasé-birds, mentioned in the Nimrud inscription, 1. 19 
(KB. ii. 89), are ‘ pheasants’ or ‘ peacocks,’ according to Delitzsch, Studien 
105, and Amiaud, ZA. iii. 47, Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, p. 59; the differ- 
ent translations and notes on kidinnu and kidinnutu on pp. 41, 125, 259, 
263, etc., contradicting one another, are liable to cause confusion in the 
mind of the layman. Sargon Cyl., 1. 10, Peiser (following Lyon) reads 
hursani ga3-ru-u-te neribsunu translated ‘massive mountains 


8 TIK = kigadu, pl. kiSaddti, ‘neck’ (Ethiop. kesdd), S*.367 and 369, Haupt, 
Texts, 16. 223, and 178.58; ZK. ii. 67. 

4 aban AN-SE-TIR = a¥nan-stone, Lotz, 179, Guyard, Notes, § 2 and 70; Esarh. 
v. 19, Lit. Centralblatt (’81), p. 735. 

5In Asrn. i. 48, the so-called ideogram is written with the character 3u = kat, 
while in the other cases it is written with the small character Su ; the “ ideogram” 
is thus written in three or four different ways—which shows that it is not an 
ideogram. 

® See Del. AL*. xvi. ad Senn. ii. 56; ZA. iii. 253; H aupt and Delitzsch’s Beitrage, 
i. 1, p. 12, rm. 2, p. 160, rm, 1, and p. 314. 
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with steep passes ;’ but we should read huréani bi-ru-ute etc., and 
- translate ‘deep, dark mountain-forests whose entrance was difficult ;” 
1. 18 (ibid.), KB. 42, Peiser has mu-bal-li-ku gu-un-ni-u=‘ who destroyed 
their’. ..., but this would be muballiqu, cf. Lyon, Sargon, p. 61; 
Lyon reads muballiku gunneSu, ‘who emptied (?) his’..... But 
gunnu, according to Halévy (Trans. Orient. Congr. at Leyden, ii. 1, p. 
549), means ‘ransom,’ and muballiku, or rather mupalliku, is ptc. Piel 
of palaku, ‘overrule, decide,’ also ‘destroy.’ In 1. 21, Peiser (follow- 
ing Lyon etc.) translates ‘the mighty one in battle who caught the 
Ionian from the midst of the sea,’ sandani3, ‘like a fish ;) sandanié has 
been left untranslated by all commentatérs : e.g. Del. Pard. 248, KAT. 
169, Lyon, Sargon, p. 33; read sa-an-fa-ni8, this for samfani3 (as hanfis 
for ham{i8), from a verb samatu, whence Arab. huaew ‘he hung up, 
suspended,’ perhaps the same as Sa-ma-tu Haupt, 29. 662; S°. 280; Syr. 
santani§ is a form like abubani etc.: the phrase would thus 
mean ‘ suspended like a fish.’ In 1. 22, Peiser sar-ru da-pi-nu, ‘ the pro- 
tecting king: read fa-pi-nu (and cf. Arab. ftafana ‘extend, span’), 
whence also mitpanu, ‘bow.’ Sargon, Khorsabad, |. 129 (KB. ii. 71), we 
read ‘he pitched his royal tent’ ina berit nardti kima (issuru) tu’mé ; 
Peiser translates ‘in the midst of the waves like’ a tusmé-bird, and adds 
in a foot-note ‘ pelican (Del. ?)? ;’ nor does Winckler in his Sargon texts 
(p. 128) translate it. Ina berit nardti means ‘between the rivers,’ so 
that he was protected on either side by the water; the tuim@ or taima 
bird is mentioned in ii. Rawl. 37. 55a as a synonym of atdn nari, the 
‘she-ass of the river, the pelican ;’ it stands for tun3imu or tandimu, and 
is the Hebr. 12W}7.° Khors. 170, Winckler and Peiser read ‘I sacrificed’ 
kuru-un-na sal-la-ru biblat sadé ellati (so Peiser, but Winckler correctly 
ellaiti), they translate ‘wine and honey.’ Kurunnu is connected with 
karanu ‘ wine ;’ Talmudic IP is connected by Delitzsch in Chald. Gen. 
298 with karanu, but the Pp of the Talmudic word militates against 
this. Delitzsch, Proleg. 147, rm. 3, believes that xdpowov and carenum 
are not connected with karanu, but with RIP; the biography of these 
words seems to be the following: Assyrian karanu was borrowed by the 
Greeks as xépowov (whence Latin carenum or rather carcenum) ; xdpowwov 
(also xdpuvoy and xdpvivov, oc = v= wu showing that it was borrowed at a 
comparatively late period, when olvov began to sound like lvov) was 
assimilated by the Greeks to olvoc, and remodeled so as to appear as a 
compound of «ap and olvog ‘a capital, good, sweet wine.’ Curtius, 


"hurgani from haragu ‘grow!’ cf. v. Rawl. 18, 1ff.; ZK. i. 347-8; ZA. i. 411; 
Lyon, Sargon texls, p. 80, ad 1. 42. 

8 Cf. ii. Rawl. 30.36; ZA. iii. 318.36; palku = mighty, wide, v. Rawl. 15, 1 e,f: 
ef. Lyon, Sargon Cyl., 1. 59; ii, Rawl.36, coloph. 19; ZA, iv. 237, col. i. 33; 
Winckler, Sargon texts, p. 222, col. b. 

*The references to Delitzsch which Peiser was not able to give are Studien, 
pp. 93 ff. and 118; also see Amiaud, ZA. iii. 46, and Jos. Halévy, Mélanges de 


critique, p. 301. 
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Grundziige,’ and Vanicgek have nothing to say on it, do not even men- 
tion it in their etymological works, as is their custom in a great many 
other cases. The Talmudic §1"}? seems to be borrowed from the Greek- 
Latin form. Jal-la-ru in the meaning of ‘honey’ never occurs ;" the 
word is lal-la-ru: cf. Delitzsch, Schrifttafel, No. 79. The word is of 


Akkadian origin, Jal meaning {abu (Heb. 210, Arab. US) ‘good, 


sweet,’ and diipu ‘honey’ (Heb. Arab. Haupt, 16. 228-229, 
S°.105, Zimmern, 94-5 ; a synonym of lallaru is par nfabtu; cf. also ZA. 
iii. 329, and Delitzsch, Pard. 03." 
Khors. 172-3, tar-rin-ni Sur-ru-hi maharsun agi, ‘grand sacrificial 
meals I poured out before them.’ This passage was misunderstood by 
both Peiser and Winckler ; the latter even transcribes tar-hab-ni! tar- 
rin-nu is discussed by Guyard, Notes § 69, Zimmern, 68 bel.: also see 
Jensen, ZA. ii. 98ff. Jeremias, Leben nach dem Tode, ad iv. Rawl. 31. 58. 
Sur-ru-hu, a syn. of sirrahu, ii. Rawl. 32.5 c,d, and of Sarhu, ibid. 35.17, 
e, f, is a Piel-formation of Sarajiu ‘be grand, splendid’ (ii. Rawl. 35. 3): 
ad Surruhu, cf. Tigl. Pil. i. 42 ; Guyard, Notes $62; in iv. Rawl. 20.27 we 
read of zi-i-bu Sur-ru-hu, ‘of a grand sacrifice.’ The Piel usarrih occurs 
very often in the meaning ‘I made great, splendid, brilliant: e. g. 
Tigl. Pil. vii. 101; Asurb. x. 97; ZA. iv. 230. 6; 241. 44-46; the ptc. Ifteal 
mustarhu (for mustarihu, ii. Rawl. 48. 47: cf. ZK. ii. 347) = multarhu, 
occurs Tigl. Pil. v.66= ‘those who deem themselves powerful; ilu 
mustarha we find in a hymn, ZA. iv. 107.2: cf. also i. Rawl. 51 (no. 2), L8. 


7. The sentence in the Taylor Inscription of Sennacherib ; by 
L. Bradner, Jr., of Yale University, New Haven. 


For the sake of complete classification, any clause containing a verb 
with object or subject, or even a verb alone when connected by a con- 
junction, has been classed as a sentence. The results of the general 
classification according to kind are: Declarative Sentence, 294; Rela- 
tive, 59; Negative, 18; Imperative, 4; Cohortative, 8; total, 365. No 
other kinds occur. An investigation of the order of the sentence 
shows :— 

175 cases of the order Object, Verb ; 

54 “ Verb, Object ; 

38 Subject, Verb ; 

Verb, Subject ; 


10 §al-la-ru means ‘ wall:’ cf. Latrille, ZK. ii. 344; v. Rawl. 32.21 a,b,c (= igaru); 
and 42. 27 g,h (= st-i-ru, ‘a hedge’); Jensen (KB. ii. 233) has not yet learned 
what allaru means, nor is he aware of the fact that kalakku means ‘a surround- 
ing wall’ (v. Rawl. x. 83): cf. ii. Rawl, 21. 11-12 b; 46.54 a,b; v. Rawl. 32. 25; 
36. 30 ff.; Latrille, ZK. ii, 344 ff. 

1 Professor Haupt thinks Jal-la-ru stands for lal-lalu, a reduplication of lal: 
another case of dissimilation. 


Gottheil, an Alhambra vase. 


16 cases of the order Subject, Object, Verb : 
Subject, Verb, Object ; 
** Object, Subject, Verb ; 
** Object, Verb, Subject ; 
4.” ** Object, Verb, Object ; 
lease ** Object, Object, Verb ; 
“Verb, Object, Subject. 

Thus the normal order is shown to be, 1. Subject, 2. Object, 3. Verb; 
or, in general, the Verb comes last. Inverted orders can be accounted 
for in three ways: a, tendency to group verbs, producing a chiastic 
order ; b, tendency to invert the order at the end of a paragraph ; c, de- 
sire for emphasis. 

The table of the order of the Relative Sentences : viz.— 


Subject 
82 cases of the order or Object t Verb ; 
« Verb, Object ; 


‘ ‘ os Subject, Object 
or Object, Subject { Verb 

Subject Object or 
or Object { Verb, Su 

lease Object, Verb, Object, 
shows that the principles noted above for Declarative Sentences hold 
good here also. Of the use of a final vowel by the verb in the Relative 
Sentence 55 cases are found, 8 of which are a, 47 u. There are 3 cases 
of the 3 fem. sing. Permans. without an ending. There are 51 examples 
of attributive relative clauses, while eight are conjunctive. Three times 
the verb of the relative sentence is lacking. 

In the Negative Sentences, ul is used 5 times, always in principal 
clauses ; la occurs 13 times, 11 times in subordinate clauses, twice in 
principal clauses (iv. 30; vi. 32). Could these two be made subordinate 
clauses of result? 

To connect sentences, -ma is used 114 times, u 9 times ; 197 sentences 
are unconnected. There are 6 cases where -ma can only have the em- 
phatic force. A deduction from these figures is that, in general, -ma is 
to be given merely the emphatic force in cases where the logical cop- 


nection is not strict. 


8. An Alhambra vase now in New York; by Prof. R. J. H. 
Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York City. 


There is no finer specimen of the ceramic art of the Mohammedans 
than the so-called Alhambra-vase, of which the best exemplar is said to 
be that in the Museum at Madrid.* There are very few other specimens 
of this vase ;+ and it is gratifying that one has lateiy found its way to 


5 


* Cf. Antiquedades Arabes de Espaia, Owen Jones, plate xlv.; Murphy, The 
Arabian Antiquities of Spain, London, 1813, plates 47 and 48; Miiller, Der 
Islam, ii. 667. 

+1. Museum at Madrid; one of the handles is broken off. It differs from Mr. 
Dana’s in the ornamentation and in the writing. 2. The second one mentioned 
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New York, which in the perfectness of its condition perhaps surpasses 
all the other specimens. 

The vase, of which a cut accompanies this note, was bought in the 
summer of 1889, by Charles A. Dana, Esq., from Jose Maria Gonzales, 
a man in charge of the Keeper’s office at the Alhambra. According to 
the story related to Mr. Dana, it had been digged up by some peasants 
in the Alpuxarras, the region into which Abu Abdallah Muhammad 
ibn Yusuf ibn Ahmar (Boabdil) was exiled when he surrendered Gra- 
nada to the Christian arms, Jan. 2d, 1492.* 

The vase is almost perfect in its lines and curves. The coloring has 
been well preserved ; both the gold and the blue are still very plainly 
to be seen. There is no pedestal to the vase—a distinguishing feature, 
since Orientals sit upon the ground and not upon raised seats.+ The 
dimensions are as follows: height, 3 ft. 2 in.; diameter, 17 in.; diameter 
of base, 3} in.; diameter of neck, 8} in. A few cracks across the vase 
are visible, but they have not in any way marred its beauty. 

There are three inscriptions. Around the neck and the belly runs an in- 


scription made up of the two words, xJ Is d,t ‘ verily the approach 


is to him (Allah).’ In the middle of the neck, x\! ‘to Allah.’ On the 
front side, in the body of two gazelles, there are two words which I 
was at first inclined to read x sl ‘right or justice belongs to 
Allah.’ I should now prefer to take the first word as an abbreviation, 
and to read al) 8X8)! ‘power belongs to Allah’—an inscription 
which occurs very often upon the walls of the Alhambra. 

There are a number of modern copies of the Alhambra vase in various 
collections.§ They are readily discernible as such. I have been unable 
to find any sign that Mr. Dana’s vase is such an imitation. I believe it 
to be an original Alhambra one ; but the final word must be left to one 
who is more of an authority in this branch of art. 


by Murphy, as having been found together with the first. This seems to have 
been lost. 3. Hermitage at St. Petersburg, for which Fortuny paid 30,000 francs. 
There is a picture of this vase in the catalogue of Fortuny’s collection published 
by Baron Davillier. 4. Stockholm. This one isa mere fragment. 5. Kensing- 
ton; partly broken (Charles Stein, Catalogue des Objets d’ Art, etc. Paris, Cheval- 
lier, 1886). 

* De Gayangos, History of the Mohammedan Dynasty in Spain, London, 1840, 
ii. 349; Miiller, Der Islam, ii. 679. 

+ For this reason the fifth vase mentioned in the above note cannot be Moorish. 
It has a pedestal, and is Spanish in origin. 

¢ The Alhambra vase, however, according to the pictures, reads YUsYi,. 

§ See the “ vase de l’alhambra exécuté par Deck, d’aprés les calques relevés sur 
Voriginal par le baron Davillier,” Deck, La Faience, Paris, 1888, page 27; “ his- 
pano-moresque vase (collection Basilewski)—Dessin de Fortuny,” ibid, p. 29. 
The Metropolitan Museum of New York City possesses such a copy, given by the 
late Stephen W. Phoenix. 
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9. On the etymology and synonyms of the word Pyramid ; 
by Mr. Lysander Dickerman, of Boston, Mass. ‘ 


The sources of information which Civil Engineering, Astronomy, and 
Geometry can furnish have all been evoked to indicate the purpose for 
which the pyramids of Egypt were built. Six times within the last two 
or three generations elaborate attempts have been made, with the most 
exact instruments in existence, to obtain the number of British inches 
and fractional parts of an inch from one corner-socket of the Great 
Pyramid to the other. Not less than thirty volumes, besides numerous 
review articles and pamphlets, have discussed these questions : whether 
the value of the mathematical term 7, whether the distance of the earth 
from the sun, whether the azimuthal direction of the earth’s axis of 
rotation, and the length of that axis in British inches, are expressed in 
the Great Pyramid. 

A new question presents itself—strange it has not been already de- 
bated. It is this: Whether, concerning the design of the pyramids one 
and all, philology may not have a word to say. 

The lexicons give us scanty information respecting our English word 
pyramid and the Greek zvpayic, from which it was derived. In their 
latest edition all that Liddell and Scott venture to affirm is that ‘‘ prob- 
ably the word as well as the thing is Egyptian.” The Encyclopzdic 
Dictionary (1886) says that the English pyramid comes from the Greek 
rupauic, which nobody disputes, and adds that the Greek word is derived 
from the Egyptian pir-em-us, which means the vertical height of the 
structure. No authority, however, is given for this statement. Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary says of the Greek tvpayic : ‘‘ root unknown ; 
no doubt of Egyptian origin.” The word rvpayi; is not mentioned by 
either Vanicek or Curtius in their elaborate treatises on the etymology 
of Greek words. 

Prof. Piazzi Smyth, in order to sustain his theory that the Great 
Fyramid of Gizeh divinely reveals a system of weights and measures for 
the whole human race and for all time, derives the Greek tvpayic from 
mupéc ‘ wheat’ and yuértpov ‘measure.’ Yet even Prof. Smyth admits that 
all the 66 pyramids now standing were once tombs, with one single ex- 
ception. Only the Great Pyramid was intended as a granary for wheat 
(see Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, iii. 120-121). Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia says that the Greeks themselves derived the word from tupé¢ 
‘wheat’ and aude ‘ collect.’ 

The Rosicrucians are said to have believed that the word rupayic is 
derived from tip ‘a flame,’ because the pyramid was built in the shape 
of a flame. It was a second thought of theirs that, since zip also means 
the division produced by fire, and ment or met is the Coptic word for 
‘ten,’ the pyramid was designed to represent the ten parts of the fiery 
ecliptic, or solar wheel, the ten original signs of the zodiac. Pyramids, 
according to them, were erected as commemorative altars to the divin- 
ity fire. Plato in Timzeus (Bohn’s ed., ii. 364) says: “ Let it be agreed, 
then, that, according both to strict and probable reasoning, the solid 
form of the pyramid is the element and germ of fire,” 
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A more full statement of this idea may be found in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who in the time of Constantine wrote a general history, the 
first 17 books of which have been lost. In book xxii. 15. 28 (vol. i., p. 
804) he says: ‘‘The seven pyramids are put forward as wonders. Hero- 
dotus, the historian, speaks of the protracted and severe labor of their 

construction, taxing the utmost limits of human ability ; towers (they 

are) whose bases cover a most extended space, but whose summits ter- 

minate in a sharp point. In geometry this figure is called a rupayic, be- 

cause it is in the form of a flame, row tupdc, which diminishes like a 

cone.” 

Jablonski, in his Prolegomena de Religione et Theologia Algyptorum 
(pp. 82, 83), quotes with approval the theory of La Crozius that the 
Egyptians called the Obelisk pi-ra-moye =‘a ray of the sun, sun- 
beam ;’ but that the Greeks used this word indiscriminately for both 
obelisk and pyramid, hence the word rupauic. The objection to this is 
that analogy would suggest from pi-ra-moye not tupapic but tvpayounc 
or Tipnuovns. 

Zoega, in his De Origine et de Usu Obeliscorum, pp. 130-2, says that 
the Egyptian word aram, allied to the Hebrew ;78 meaning ‘a hill,’ 
was the root of the Greek tvpayic, and was formed by prefixing the 
Egyptian definite article PI and adding the Greek termination «¢, and 
that the word means ‘a true and an eternal home.’ 

Ignatius Roscius says that the word tvpayic comes from the Hebrew 
pi ‘be high.’ 

A still more recently discovered etymology is from the Hebrew 
W717) WD ‘ the beautiful measure,’ or, owing to similarity of roots, from 
m7) "19 ‘the fruit measure.’ It is added: ‘‘The word may have car- 
ried with it both the idea of corn measure and measure in general : 
i.e., it may have signified Egyptian metrology.” To what straits we 
are driven when we become slaves to a theory ! 

In a hieroglyphic papyrus in the British Museum occurs the Egyptian 


wort 


It does not mean ‘fire,’ it does not mean ‘a hill; it does not mean ‘a 
measure for wheat,’ or for anything else ; and it does not mean a struc- 
ture of any kind. Cold comfort it affords to theorists. It is in a math- 
ematical papyrus, which contains the Egyptian formule for addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. The papyrus gives the Egyp- 
tian names for the superficial contents of a circle, a parallelogram, a 
right-angled triangle, and a rhombus. Then the papyrus discusses the 
geometrical problems of the pyramid, which it calls by its usual name 


| IN / \ ab-mer. The two parts which must be known in order 
to obtain the measure of the third part are: the dimension of the base, 


LAIN wt uua-teb-t, and the length of the edge or slant 


* The hieroglyphic characters used in this paper have been kindly furnished by 
Dr. ©. E. Moldenke, of New York. 
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height, pir-am-us. The relation of half the 


base to the “slant height” is called the (Wd sekot. This is the 


only place on the Egyptian monuments where the word pir-em-us 
has been found. It is composed of three parts : . ¢ which literally 


means ‘a going ;’ the preposition IN ‘from ;’ and ef ‘the bulk, 


extent, or solidity’ of the building from which the “slant edge” projects 
(see Brugsch’s Worterbuch, p. 274, and Supplement, p. 833). Mons. 
Révillout argues (Revue Egyptologique, 1881, p. 309) that the pir-em-us 
must be the line drawn from the summit to the base. He says: 
‘This was the line which it was important to know; the slant edge 
taught nothing.” It may seem presumptuous to question the opinion of 
so brilliant a scholar as Mons. Eugéne Révillout ; but it does seem as 
though, if the square of half the diagonal of the base were subtracted 
from the square of the “slant edge,” the remainder would be the square 
of the vertical or axis. This Egyptian name for the “ slant edge,” the 
most conspicuous and characteristic feature of the pyramid, it is natu- 
ral to believe the Greek mathematicians applied to the whole figure. 
Hence their word tvupayic, from which comes our English word pyramid. 
The derivation is endorsed by Brugsch (Zeitschrift fiir Algyptische 
Sprache, 1874, p. 148) ; but Lepsius said: ‘‘ Das ist wenig glaublich ; denn 
von der Kante wird man nicht die Pyramide benennen” (Zeitschrift, 1884, 
p- 9). But Dr. Brugsch, in the 2d ed. of his Egypt under the Pharaohs, 
i.89, says: “The name pyramid, first invented by the ancients to 
designate the tombs of the Egyptian kings, and still used in geometry 
to this day, is of Greek origin. The Egyptians themselves denoted 
the pyramid, in the sense both of a sepulchre and of a figure in 
geometry, by the word which is read abumir ; while, on the other hand, 
the word pir-em-us in the ancient Egyptian language is equivalent to 
the ‘edge of the pyramid :’ viz., the four edges, extending from the 
apex of the pyramid to each corner of the quadrangular base.” 

If, now, we examine the words by which the pyramid was designated, 
we may possibly discover the original purpose for which it was built. 
The monuments contain the following names for the pyramids : 


1. or Ci. Dr. Brugsch, in his Hieroglyphisches 
Worterbuch, p. 162 (see also p. 158), says: “‘this word is probably re- 
lated to unr f or —— ‘that which is shut up or enclosed ;’ hence, 


pre-eminently, a tomb, sepulchre, pyramid, room, sarcophagus, or chest.” 
It also means ‘that which encloses, shuts something up,’ as a door or 
cover ; but here, as elsewhere, the determinative following it is a pyra- 


mid. A Vienna Papyrus says: fo / \ 


at ten sahu f em khun en aa-f, ‘one preserved his mummy in his grave.’ 
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The determinative for ‘grave’ is a pyramid. (See also Birch’s Texts, p 
5; Bunsen’s Egypt's Place in History, v. 720-21.) 
2. The word ~—" /\ ap is found once only, and with a pyramid 
for its determinative. It is in Apis Tablet No. 4246 of the Louvre. It 
oO : 
reads : A a Ka Kam, ‘this pyramid of Ko- 
Kome’--i.e., the stepped pyramid of Sakkara (Brugsch’s W6rt., p. 180). 
8. hal \ ber-ber ‘a pyramid.’ This word is generally used with 


reference to the pyramidal form of loaves of sacrificial bread. Delattre 


- says that ber-ber was the Egyptian name for a conical-shaped loaf, and 


was later applied to the structure. Possibly Mons. Delattre does not 
know which was the chronological order. Sometimes the determina- 
tive for bread, (=), follows i a instead of the pyramid: thus, 


g J J == In the Harris Papyrus, i. 17. 6, the word J J 


is used instead of J i ben ben, ‘an obelisk’ (Brugsch’s Wort., 


see v. 436). But the J was properly the pyramidion on the 


summit of the obelisk (Levi's Vocab., ii. 141). 
Much more common than either of these words is: 


This is the word by which the Egyptians almost invariably designated 
the pyramid ; and its meaning ought to indicate their idea of the use to 
which this structure was put. In Papyrus Abbott (p. 3), which relates 
how an investigating committee visited a royal tombs to see whether 


we read: went ab-mer 


nen [R= sek Ra, ab, ‘there remained the tomb, 


ond not disturbed was the coffin.’ The determinative for ‘tomb’ is a 
pyramid. In the legal Papyrus Amhurst, p. 3, 1. 6, it is said that 
‘*the thieves were conducted to the place, laid their hands on the 


t IN A ab-mer, and took oath that they had not robbed it.” 


Ab-mer has for its determinative a pyramid. (See Chabas’s Mélanges, 
8d series, i.60; Diimichen’s Historische Inschriften, ii. 35, c. y.1). At 
Dendera, in an inscription which speaks of Osiris as dead, buried, and 


* The phonetic value of is disputed. Some scholars read it ab, others se, 
See Levi’s Vocab., i. 40. 
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raised to life, it is said: We noferut hik 
6) = 
nen ut em ab-mer-t-k, ‘beautiful appeared thy face when thou camest 


forth from thy tomb.’ ‘Tomb’ is here ab-mer, but without the pyramid 
for its determinative ; and Dr. Brugsch (W6Ort., v.39) says: ‘‘It is to 
me an undoubted but unaccountable fact that this word ab-mer, not only 


in meaning but in sound, corresponds with (the variants) INN A 


(Zeit., 1874, p. 148), (ostracon in British Museum) 


ab-mer, and signifies (as the determinative, a pyramid, proves) a sepul- 
chral monument in the form of a pyramid, and hence a pyramid itself” 
(see Brugsch’s Dictionnaire géographique de Vancienne Egypte, pp. 824, 
745). It is not to be denied that this word, often used, always means 
either a pyramid or another tomb in the form of a pyramid. 


In the Papyrus Boulaq we find the word meat ANS rat to ab-mer. 


This is a proper name, the name of a district in the vicinity of Ellahoun, 
in the Fayoum, and must be translated ‘the land of the Pyramid’ 
(Brugsch’s Dict. géog., p. 745). 

There is still another Egyptian word for pyramid : 


5. || ha-nub. Primarily it meant ‘house of gold;’ later it 


designated the place in the temple where the jewelers worked. It was 
in the ha-nub that the priests wrought in gold and silver, making 
amulets and statues of the divinities, especially figures of Osiris. In 
the temple of Dendera there is an inscription over a doorway, the en- 
trance to the jeweler’s shop, which says: ‘‘ Do not let anyone whatever, 


except the high priest, enter the || ha-nub.” Afterwards, when 


these statues of Osiris came to be placed in the Serapeum of Memphis 
and of Kobtos, and in the tombs of the kings, then these places also re- 
ceived the name ha-nub. Especially was it given to the central hall of 
the sarcophagus, the sepulchral chamber of the Pharaohs. This became 
the ‘‘ Hall of Gold.” Now this word ha-nub sometimes gives place to 


WAS ab-mer; when meaning ‘ the sepulchral chamber.’ Indeed, 


the two words are used indiscriminately (Brugsch’s Dict. géog., pp. 
820-4). The serapeum in the Vth nome of Upper Egypt was called 
ha-nub, and it was also called ab-mer. The propriety in the use of 
these names is seen in the fact that it was the place where the 


Je! keb, the relics of Osiris, were preserved. In the Boulaq 
Papyrus No. 8, p. 5, 1.8, a dead man is addressed thus: “‘ Osiris, the 
great god, comes to thee from Koptos, residing in the [r=] ha-nub” 
(i.e. serapeum). The ha-nub is a tomb or pyramid, because the tomb 
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or pyramid contained the Egyptian treasures which were the most pre- 
cious. 
There is a list of 104 amulets, talismans in gold, and an inscription says 


of them : ‘‘They have been placed in the l=", to be used as amulets 
for the god Osiris.” A trilingual inscription in the Berlin Museum pays 
homage to the god Osiris 9f Koptos, in the |r|. This is the read- 
ing of the hieroglyphic text, and the demotic text follows it; but the 
Greek text substitutes SARAITIIC for r=. [=| is often replaced by 


WHYS and by still other words which, 


without exception, include tthe ide idea of tomb, entombment, embalm- 
ment, or some kindred meaning (Brugsch’s Dict. géog., pp. 820-4). 

It is also curious to observe that each king gave to his own pyramid 
a proper name. For instance, Menkau-ra of the [Vth Dynasty called 


his pyramid ir ‘the high one.’ Shepses-kaf called his \ / \ 
gebeh ‘ the A khut ‘the lights,’ a 
title often added to the royal name of Khufu himself. Nofer-ka-ra called 
his + L\ men ankh ‘the station of life.’ Men-Kau-Hor’s was 


1 = A ‘the holiest of places.’ Papi-Merira’s was LA 


‘the good place,’ or ‘the good station,’ i.e. for travelers: a word with 
the same sound and same meaning as the Egyptian name for Memphis. 


Teta’s pyramid was ols A ‘the most enduring of places.’ Ati, 
also called Uskara, named his pyramid RA bai-u, ‘the pyramid 
of souls.’ Assa called his I A nofer, ‘the beautiful.’ 


But throughout the history of the Egyptians, from the earliest times, 
they had no general name for pyramid which did not emphasize the 
idea of a sacred enclosure for the preservation of that which was 


most precious. The apparent exceptions are J J Pos ‘the sacri: 


ficial loaf,’ metaphorically employed, and —— =" AO the 


use of which was confined to the mathematicians. / \ likened 


a pyramid to a door, a chest, a sarcophagus, a tomb, or something shut 


up. | IN / \ C— with its variants always carries with it the 
idea of sepulture. This unintentional testimony, these unbiassed 
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and others, ought to have weight. But if, as Prof. Piazzi Smyth suggests, 
those ‘‘ old profane Egyptians, dark idolaters, had nothing to do with the 
design of the Great Pyramid, and never understood what it meant” (see 
Our Inheritance, etc., 5th ed., 1890, p. 70), then no evidence which their 
language contains, or which we can imagine it might contain, can have 
any value. But if, during the [Vth, VIth, and XIIth dynasties, while 
the Hebrew patriarchs (whom Prof. Smyth supposes to have built the 
Great Pyramid) were wandering herdsmen. living in their tents and 
wagons, with no local institutions of any kind, and affording no signs 
of a disposition or an ability to establish any, the very best one among 
them all not hesitating to tell a falsehood even about the relations exist- 
ing between himself and the woman with whom he cohabited, but re- 
ceiving from Pharaoh a delicate, dignified, gentlemanly reproof, indica- 
tive of a lofty ethical culture—in perfect keeping with the wonderfully 
simple truthful Egyptian architecture of that period—if, even at that 
time, the Egyptians had a civilization on a level with their grandest 
monuments, then they ought to have known, and they did know, for 
what purpose they built the Great Pyramid; and the names by which 
_ they called it honestly indicate that purpose. 


10. Notes on the Johns Hopkins and Abbott collections of 
Egyptian antiquities, with the translation of two Coptic inscrip- 
tions by Mr. W. Max Miiller ; by Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


In 1884 the Johns Hopkins University came into the possession of a 
valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities, numbering some 680 objects, 
the collection of the late Col. Mendes I. Cohen of Baltimore. These 
objects were gathered mostly during travels in Egypt in 1882; a part, 
however, being acquired at a sale in London in 1835.* 

The collection contains, among other interesting objects, an unpub- 
lished Coptic inscription. Considering the eagerness with which every 
fragment in Coptic, whether on stone or papyrus, is sought in Europe, 
any uew Coptic inscription is worthy of study. Up to the present time, 
we believe, no Coptic text has been published in America, so that the 
Johns Hopkins Coptic text will hold a unique position. Besides, it 
seems to fill up a gap in our knowledge of the Coptic versions of the 
Old Testament. 

The inscription is written on a rectangular board 4} by 13} in., 
marked “Tablet from Thebes, No. 645.” The left side of the board is 
repaired, and its upper part pierced by four nails. It is uncertain what 
conclusions should be drawn from this fact concerning the history of 
the object. We are inclined to think that some Coptic monks took the 


* Cf. a paper by Mr. Mendes Cohen on the Cohen Collection of Egyptian Anti- 
quities and its collector, Col. Mendes I. Cohen, Johns Hopkins University Circu- 
lars, vol. iv., No. 35, Dec., 1884, pp. 21-23. 
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board from a broken mummy case lying in the necropolis of Thebes, 
There is a stain of asphalt over the first r of the third line. This is 
apparently later than the inscription, and it is not unlikely that it was 
derived from some antiquities with which the board was packed. The 
board was painted white. The characters are carefully formed and 
distinct. The handwriting is probably not earlier than the Arabic 

dominion. 

The inscription consists of Psalm ii., verses 3-5, following very closely 
the text of the Septuagint, but containing interesting variants com- 
pared with the Bohiric or Lower Egyptian text. The latter is known 
in the editions of Tuki (1744), Ideler (1887), Schwartze (1848), and 
Lagarde (1875). Our fragment belongs to the far more ancient and 
valuable Sahidic or Upper Egyptian version, of which no complete 
edition of the Psalms has yet been published. These verses are not 
contained in Peyron’s Psalterii Copto-Thebani specimen (Auguste 
Taurinorum, 1875); Lagarde’s Psalterium, which contains some addi- 
tional fragments, is not accessible to us; but, even if it be complete in 
this passage, the value of our strange source would not be very much 
diminished. 

The text is as follows: Line 1. > marn sélp nneumrre' ntnnoudje* 
mpeuna(hb)® e; Line 2. bol hidjén petouéh* hnnpéue nasdbe; Line 3. 
m(m)6o(u)> aud pdjoeis nakomsou® tote; Line 4. fnasadje nmmau hnte- 
forgé nfstrtérou hmpefg’6nt. 

Notes to the text: 'Boh. nnousnauh deopoig aitév. *Boh. hiou 
aroppirrev. ** yoke’ (vyév must be nahb (Boh. mpoukenahbef ‘ also their 
yoke’) although the space left for hb is very small. ‘¢é xarocxdv is trans- 
lated more literally than Bohiric pe$Sop ‘ whois.’ *This form is remark- 
able because it is peculiar to the dialect of Lower Egypt. It is not 
favorable to the age of the fragment. *‘Sneer, laugh at’ is a weaker 
translation than the drastic Greek word éxuvxrnpifew or elkéai n- (lit. 
‘contrahere nasum post’) of the younger translation.’ The Greek word 
épyf imitated, while the Bohiric version uses as second synonymon 
embon. 

The other variants are unimportant. The handwriting does not per- 
mit us to take these verses as the calligraphic exercise of a young 
scholar. That beginning and end are complete is proved by the begin- 
ning cross and the form of the last letter. It would be easy to offer 
conjectures as to the reason which caused the selection of these words, 
but we will not attempt it here. ; 

We have been far less fortunate with the second text, a Coptic letter 
written on a small potsherd, belonging to the valuable collection of the 
New York Historical Society. This collection was acquired by Dr. H. 
Abbott, during a 20 years’ residence in Cairo, and was purchased for 
the Society by citizens of New York in 1860. The collection numbers 
1127 objects, some of them of great value. Dr. Abbott prepared a 
Catalogue of the Collection, which has been published by the Society. 
Although the estimate may be too sanguine, an idea of the importance 
of the collection may be gained from the following statement, written 
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almost forty years ago :* ‘‘ Talking of antiquaries and collections, I am 
sorry to say that the wonderful gallery belonging to Dr. Abbott of 
Cairo is about to be sent to America for sale. Most people who have 
visited Egypt must be aware of the value of this gallery, which, within 
the last year, however, has greatly increased in scope. I regret its 
removal across the Atlantic the more, because it has been got together 
on fair principles, consisting of objects which, once discovered, would 
have been destroyed or dispersed but for Dr. Abbott. It forms ‘a com- 
plete museum in itself, illustrative of almost every point of the man- 
ners of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt ; far more complete than any 
other can ever be, for most of the ruins and tombs are now rifled, and 
I am sorry to say the Arabs have been instructed how to manufacture 
relics, so that every day the task of discriminating between what is 
genuine and what fabricated becomes more difficult.” 

This collection is exhibited—or rather, stored—in cases, the objects 
being crowded together in the dark galleries of the rooms of the New 
York Historical Society. One of these cases contains our Coptic frag- 
ment ; owing to its unfavorable position and the darkness of the room, 
we are not able to decipher the inscription with certainty. The reverse 
must as yet remain unpublished, as none of the attendants possessed 
the authority to open the case and turn the ostracon around. We 
have deemed it advisable to publish this fragment of the text, in the 
hope of suggesting the publication of the entire text to some one who 
shall be more fortunate in his dealings with the authorities of the His- 
torical Society. The following is a provisional transliteration of the 
text: (1)  Sorp men tidin(e) (2) etekmetson etnanous (3) pdjoeis efesmou 
erok nfha (4) reh erok mnpekeiét mnnek (5) snév mnpetioop nak t(n) (6) 
oun ngkaproous nak ?) (7) (m)insa pia iiapa Patermout(e) (8) mn 
maka(rios ?) i... irék trir. Reverse wanting. 

Translation. 

(1) First* I salute (2) thy noble (lit. beautiful) brotherhood ; (3) the lord 
will bless thee, and he will (4) guard thee, with thy father and thy (5) 
brothers and what is belonging to thee. We (6) wish now that thou 
mightst put (thy) care (7) behind ; the festival> of Abba Patermuti(os) 
(8) and Maka(rios) . . . thy mouth(?). . . 

Grammatically the text offers no great difficulty. * Readers un- 
acquainted with Coptic epistolary style should remember that the 
usual formula beginning Coptic letters is an imitation of the Greek 
words tpérov uév, from which here the vev is mechanically copied. For 
another translation of the Greek introduction, see Zeitschrift fiir dgyp- 
tische Sprache, 1885, 72 and 73. For the paraphrase ‘thy brotherhood,’ 
instead of ‘my brother,’ see 1. 1, p. 70, tekmiitson, where we read ‘ the 
lord knows that if I were not trusting (ape: = Greek Oappeiv) in your 
brotherhood.’ 


* Cf. Note to a letter from Alexandria on the state of Egyptian monuments; 
London Atheneum, April 12. 1851, p. 407. 
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b. Weare not sure whether we have correctly supplied the ethical 
dative in line 6, and whether this line means ‘ take care for.’"* At this ~ 
point, which is the close of a pious introduction, the inscription begins 
to go into some private affairs which form the subject of the letter; the 
last word seems to be tpyp ‘stove.’ Here, unfortunately, we are com- 
pelled to break off. It is very much to be desired that the second half 
of the text, no doubt the more interesting, be published. The same may 
be said of the other treasures of this collection, which are as yet 
entirely unknown, both to workers in this country and to European 
scholars. It is some consolation to learn that the Historical Society 
expects in the near future to erect a more spacious building and prop- 
erly exhibit its Egyptian collection; we venture to express the hope 
that at the same time adequate provision will be made for its study. 


Other papers were presented, as follows : 


On Avestan transcription, by Dr. A. V. W. Jackson, of Colum- 
bia College, New York. 

On the syntax of the Sennacherib inscription, by Prof. W. R. 
Harper, of Yale University, New Haven. 

On two tablets of Ashir itil Iini, by Dr. R. F. Harper, of the 
same. 

On Prepositive and Postpositive as names for the so-called Im- 

rfect and Perfect tenses in Semitic, by Rev. F. P. Ramsay, of 

etheredville, Md. 


* Lit. ‘ put care bebind.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN PRINCETON, N. J., 


October 22nd and 23rd, 1890. 


Tue Society assembled in the Reading Room of the Phila- 
delphian Society, College of New Jersey, at 3 o’clock, Wednesday, 
October 22nd, 1890. The President, Rev. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, 
of New York, called the meeting to order, The minutes of the 
preceding meeting were read and approved. The Recording 
Secretary, Professor Lyon, being absent, the chair appointed Dr. 
A. V. W. Jackson to serve in his stead. 

Professor Marquand announced for the Committee of Arrange- 
ments that the Society would remain in session till 5.30, and that 
the morning session would begin at 9.30. He also invited the 
members to meet socially at his house in the evening. 

The following persons were elected to membership : 


As Corporate Members : 


Prof. Sidney Gillespie Ashmore, Schenectady, N. Y. (Union Coll.) ; 
Dr. Charles Edward Bishop, Emory, Va. (Emory and Henry Coll.) ; 
Rev. Prof. Marcus D. Buell, Boston, Mass. (Boston Univ.) ; 

Mr. Samuel V. Constant, New York City (405 W. 21); 

Miss Maude Fortescue, New York City (57 Fifth ave.) ; 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut, New York City (89 Beekman Place) ; 
Mr. Max Margoulies, New York City (Columbia Coll.) ; 

Dr. Hanns Oertel, Nashville, Tenn. (Vanderbilt Univ.) ; 

Mr. Thomas H. P. Sailer, Philadelphia, Pa. (217 S. 42) ; 

Mr. Maxwell Sommerville, Philadelphia, Pa. (311 S. 10) ; 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Philadelphia, Pa. (237 8. 21) ; 

Rev. George N. Thomssen, Missionary to Hyderabad ; 

Dr. Herbert C. Tolman, New Haven, Conn. (Yale Univ.) ; 


As Corresponding Members : 


Judge Crosby, of the International Court at Cairo or Alexandria ; 
Mr. Henry Gillman, U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem : 
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And as Honorary Member : 
Prof. Ernest Windisch, University of Leipzig, Saxony. 


The chair laid before the Society the question of obtaining 
a charter from the federal government. The Corresponding 
Secretary read the paragraphs (2 and 3 on page iv) of the Pro- 
ceedings for May, 1890, concerning the matter. The principal 
reason then adduced for seeking a national charter was that the 
Society might be thus enabled to hold its annual business meet- 
ings at various convenient places besides Boston. In reply it 
was stated that this object required only an amendment of 
Article 1X. of the Constitution, and not a change of charter. As 
for the argument that arrangements might thus be made by 
which the publications might be cast into the form of Govern- 
ment Reports and so printed without expense to the Society, the 
opinion of fourteen of the fifteen Directors is adverse to placing 
the Society in a position of dependence upon the government for 
money. 

a M. Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia, moved, on account 
of the absence of Dr. Adler, to postpone the discussion until 
Thursday morning or until his arrival. But, because a number of 
gentlemen had come expressly to take part in this discussion who 
could not remain until Thursday, it was, upon amendment made 
by Professor Bloomfield, decided to take up the question at 4.30 
p. mM. The reading of papers was then begun. At 4.30 the 
question was resumed, and, upon motion of Professor Jastrow, 
it was voted that the Board of Directors report on Thursday 
morning respecting the advisability of getting from Congress a 
national charter and of holding but one meeting a year (see 
Proceedings for Oct. 1889, p. exlvii, vol. xiv.). The meeting 
listened again to the reading of papers, from 5.10 to 5.55, and 
then adjourned. 

In the evening, the Society assembled socially at Guernsey 
Hall, the residence of Professor Allan Marquand. In the course 
of the evening, Dr. Adler was called - to give some account 
of the work of the Committee on Foreign Exhibits for the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893; and, upon motion of Professor 
Gottheil, it was voted that 


The American Oriental Society expresses its hearty sympathy with 
the plans of the managers of the World’s Columbian Exposition in re- 
gard to an exhibit of Oriental life and history, and its approval of the 
same, and would be glad to offer the coéperation of its individual mem- 


bers so far as possible. 


Dr. Ward called the assembly to order on Thursday morning, 
and read the report of the Directors called for by the vote of 
Wednesday. 

1. In view of the late large increase in the number of those 
interested in Oriental studies outside of New England, and the 
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distance which the majority of our members have to travel in 
order to attend the annual meeting at Boston, the Directors 
express their view that it is not wise that the annual meeting 
should any longer be confined to Boston ; and they recommend 
that the Society make it the duty of the Directors to propose at 
the next annual meeting such amendments of the Constitution 
and such other measures as may be found necessary to allow the 
annual meetings to be held elsewhere. 

2, After having obtained the views of Directors not here 
present, and of other members of the Society, the Directors 
cannot now recommend to the Society that it seek any arrange- 
ments with the government of the United States by which either 
our own entire independence shall be limited, or any financial aid 
sought for carrying out the purposes of this Society. 

3. The Directors recommend that the Society hold a single 
meeting once a year, to cover two nights and parts of three days, 
and suggest the appointment of a committee to report a suitable 
date to the next annual meeting. 

4. The Directors recommend that the Proceedings of the 
Society be published in such a way as shall allow the fuller pub- 
lication of the articles presented and accepted. 

Professor Jastrow moved that the sections be taken up seri- 
atim. On motion of Dr. Adler, the recommendation of section 
1 was adopted. 

Opposing section 2, Dr, Adler spoke as follows: The American 
Historical Association has set the example for the successful 
administration of scientific societies national in scope. By special 
act of Congress, it is incorporated with permission to hold its 
meetings in any place where the incorporators may determine 
(and not exclusively within the District of Columbia, as was 
objected). It has also the right to report to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution on the progress of the science whose 
study it fosters. The first report is a valuable bibliography, now 
in course of printing in the Government Printing Office. In 
answer to the objection that we should be under the necessity of 
making periodical appeals to Congress for a special appropria- 
tion, Dr. Adler said that, under the arrangement proposed, the 
expenses of our — would be carried by the general appro- 
priation for the orts. 

As far back as Jan., 1848, a special committee recommended 
that steps be taken to de-localize the government of the Oriental 
Society by permitting annual meetings to be held outside of 
Massachusetts (see vol. i., no. 4, p. xxxviii); but 
the recommendation does not seem to have been adopted.* 
With the growth of Oriental studies and their spread in the 


*This is not quite correct; in consequence of this action an autumn meeting 
was held that same year in New Haven, and ever since either there or in New 
York, Princeton, Baltimore, or Philadelphiaia, in accordance with the extending 
interest and membership.—CoMM. OF PUBL. 
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Middle States, the West, and the South, a society which, like 
ours, is national in name, must relinquish its local character. 
Our Society has not developed in accordance with the needs of 
Oriental scholars. Although its work has uniformly been of a 
high quality, nevertheless, in respect of quantity, it has, in an 
existence of forty-eight years, published only fourteen volumes ; 
and for the last decade the smallness in quantity has been due, 
not to the lack of suitable scientific material, but to the lack of 
funds. Some of our members are obliged to send their papers to 
foreign societies for publication; and others have manuscripts 
which have been ready for three or four years but are still 
unpublished. We are still dependent on European offices for 
printing various Oriental languages for which we have no suit- 
able or adequate fonts of type. Our library has become a 
valuable collection ; but—for lack of means to pay for proper 
arrangement, a catalogue, and the requisite clerical labor—it is 
almost wholly unavailable for those who need it most, young 
scholars who are settled at a distance from the larger cities. 
Were the library set up under the curatorship of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the government frank might be 
used in dispatching books to borrowers. Finally, if we empha- 
size the national character of the Society to a greater degree by 
choosing more various and more widely scattered places of meet- 
ing, the progress of Oriental studies will be more effectively 
quickened than now, by reason of the creation of many new local 
centres of interest. 

Objection being raised to the implication that a national 
charter would involve a limitation of the Society’s independence, 
the second section of the Directors’ report was, after further 
discussion, concurred in by the Society, with several dissenting 
voices, in the following amended form : 

2. After having obtained the views of Directors not here 
present and of other members of the Society, the Directors 
cannot now recommend to the Society that it seek a national 
charter. 

8. The third section of the Directors’ report was unanimously 
approved by the Society. The Chair appointed as a Committee 
to recommend a suitable time for the annual meetings after 
the meeting of May, 1891, Professors Frothingham, Gottheil, 
W. R. Harper, Haupt, and Lanman. 

4, The Directors’ recommendation concerning the publication 
of the Proceedings was approved by the Society. 

Professor W. R. Harper, of Yale University, moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to devise measures tending to 
make the Library more useful, and to report thereon at the next 
annual meeting. The chairman appointed Messrs. Van Name, 
Moore, and Bloomfield. 

The reading of papers was resumed. At the close, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary presented an announcement from Rev. Dr. 
inslow concerning the progress of the work of the Egypt 
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Exploration Fund. The Chair reported briefly upon the Meso- 
potamian expedition of Dr. J. P. Peters. A vote of thanks to 
the Trustees of the College of New Jersey and to Professor 
Marquand was passed; and at 12.45 the Society stood ad- 
journed to meet at Boston in May, 1891. 


The following papers were presented :— 


1, On a Vedie group of charms for extinguishing fire by means 
of water-plants and a frog; by Professor M. Bloomfield, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


On various previous occasions I have endeavored to show that our 
understanding of the Atharva-Veda—the Veda of practical performance 
par excellence—depends upon a knowledge of the ritual which accom- 
panied the recitation of the hymns. The boundary line between the 
Rig-Veda and the other Vedic samhitds is not absolute ; large parts, if not 
all, of the Rig-Veda must have been accompanied by performances, and 
these must be instructive whenever recorded with any detail. That 
the Rig-Veda was not compiled for literary delectation is a view which 
I have held from the time of my earliest studies of that remarkable 
document. I shall now endeavor to add one more instance in which a 
mantra passage, presented in somewhat varying forms by Rig-Veda, 
Atharva-Veda, and Taittiriya-Aranyaka, obtains its definition by care- 
ful observation of the practice reported in connection with it; inciden- 
tally, a curious custom, reaching back to the earliest Vedic times, will 
be shown to have prevailed in almost all the Vedic schools, 

The RV. passage of principal importance (x.16.13, 14) reads as fol- 
lows : 

yan tvdm agne samddahas tim u nir vapayd pinah : 
kiyambv dtra rohatu pakadirva vydlkaga. 

citike citikavati hladike hladikdvati : 

mandikyd& gama iman sv dgnim harsaya. 


The corresponding AV. verses are xviii.3.6, 60, with certain various 
readings, and with the following additional line prefixed to the latter 


verse : 
cam te nihadré bhavatu te prusvd ’va giyatdm. 


The TA. version is found at vi.4.1°°. 

Of the translations of the RV. passage given by Ludwig and Grass- 
mann respectively, each approaches the true sense at some points, and 
recedes from it at others. But they are both, as they stand, unintelli- 
gible, chiefly because they lack the background of realistic practice, 
without which the verses never had nor could have any sense. Hence 
Lanman, in the Notes to his Chrestomathy (p. 380°), says of the second 
stanza, rather prematurely, ‘The stanza seems to be meaningless rub- 
bish.’ The situation is simply as follows: After the fire has consumed 
the corpse, water is poured upon it in order to extinguish it. Then 
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furthermore certain water-plants are put there. In addition to these a 
frog—here a female, elsewhere a male—is put upon the place where the 
fire has burned. These, as representatives of life in the waters, are 
symbolically supposed both to prevent and to extinguish fire ; they are 
put there to clinch matters, lest perhaps the fire kindle anew and injure 
the person who is now to pass on to Yama’s realm. RV. x.16.13 is to 
be thus translated : 

‘O Agni, do thou again extinguish him whom thou hast burned up; 
may the kiyambi, the small millet,* and the vyalkagad grow here.’ 

Ludwig in his translation has followed Sayana quite closely ; the lat- 
ter has altogether failed to understand the passage. At TA. vi.4.1° he 
glosses nir vapaya by itah sthdndt nih sdraya; hence Ludwig’s “ dort 
siie wieder aus.” But nir vipaya here means simply ‘extinguish.’ See 
AV. vi.18.1¢e,d: agnim hrdayyam tan te nir vapaydmasi ‘ the fire 
(of jealousy) which is in your heart, the chagrin, that do we extinguish 
for you.’ At Canikh. Cr. Si. iv.15.13, the words are translated plainly : 
‘while reciting the two stanzas, RV. x.16.13, 14, the bones (of the corpse) 
are extinguished with water mixed with milk.’ At Acv. Gr. Si. iv.5.4 
—where, to be sure, only the second of the two Rig-verses (14) is rubri- 
cated—milk and water. are also sprinkled upon the bones. And TA. 
vi.4.1' expresses the act in mantra-form: ‘the fire which we have 
churned for you as if for the purpose of roasting a bull, that fire do we 
quench with milk and with water.’ 

Thus the meaning of the first verse is clear. The second verse of the 
RV. version is to be translated : ‘O cool [plant], full of coolness, O moist 
plant, full of moisture, do thou come right along with the female frog ; 
gladden much (euphemistic for ‘extinguish,’ gamaya, of the other ver- 
sions) this fire bere.’ 

In the first place, it is quite certain that the vocatives ¢itike etc. are 
addressed to a plant.t The performance which is connected with the 
two corresponding verses of the AV. at Kaug. 82.26, 27, and explained 
by two paddhatis, the Antyestikarma and the Atharvaniyapaddhati, 
may be paraphrased as follows: ‘ With the verses AV. xviii.3.5, 6, 60 
(the last two concern us here) the plants mentioned in the mantras are 
cut off and put into a mixture of milk and water in order to sprinkle 
the bones of a Brahman, into a mixture of honey and water to sprinkle 
the bones of a Ksatriya, into simple water to sprinkle the bones of a 


* Thus, rather than ‘edible millet’ (Ludwig; Sayana, paripakvadirva), because 
of brhaddirva mentioned in the extract from the two paddhatis of the Kaucika, 
below. So also Sayana at TA. vi4.1°: pakadarva alpayd yukta, Note 
also his gloss on kyamba: kiyata ’mbund yukta kacid osadhth. And Sayana at 
RV. x.16.13: kiyatpramadnam udakamn yasmin. 

¢Sayana at TA. vi.4.1° notwithstanding: ¢ttena jalena yukta bhiimih citika, 
hladakarina kstrena yukta bhiimih hladuka . . . citikavati citikabhamiyukte sthane 
. . . Interesting is Stenzler’s translation of the pratika at Acv. Gr. SO. iv.5.4: ‘O 
bleiche erd’ mit bleichem laub.’ Even in the later classical period the stems 
gitala and hladin are standing epithets and designations of various cooling plants. 
See Pet. Lex. sub voce. 
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Vaicya.* The paddhatis then go on to give a catalogue of the plants 
(and other materials), the most characteristic of which are the reed 
plant vetasa, the brhaddirvd (see the mantras), the avakd (see below), 
and the mandikaparni, evidently also a water-plant. Neither Kaugika 
nor his commentary here mention the frog ; it is possible that the word 
mandikt was understood by them simply as an additional water-plant : 
see Pet. Lex. sub voce, and mandikaparni of the paddhatis.* But at 
Vait. Si. 29.13, the frog and the water-plant appear in company. Fur- 
ther and plentiful evidence in favor of our translation of the word and 
our conception of the rite is not wanting. 

The Vajasaneyins, Taittiriyakas and Maitriyaniyas practiced with a 

somewhat different yet closely related charm, when extinguishing 
' sacred fires. The mantras which bear upon the practice occur in VS. 
xvii; TS. iv.6.1; MS. ii.10.1: 

‘With the avakd-plant of the sea do we, O Agni, envelop thee; be 
thou to us a purifier, be thou kind to us. 

‘With a covering of coolness do we, O Agni, etc. 

‘Do thou descend to the earth into the reed-plant on the rivers ; thou 
art, O Agni, the sap of the waters.| O female frog, do thou come with 
these (waters); do thou here render this sacrifice pure in aspect and 
propitious. 

‘Here is the gathering-place of the waters, here is the dwelling-place 
of the sea; may thy missiles (O Agni) burn other persons than us; be 
thou to us a purifier, be thou kind to us.’ 

The central figures in this charm, as in that of the RV. and AV., are 
Agni, the water-plant avakd, and the female frog. That the last two 
are symbols of the water which is to quench the fire Mahidhara recog- 
nizes clearly, at VS. xvii.4, 6. 

The TS., in its brahmana-chapter v.4.4, works up this charm ; and, 
while its explanation of the symbolism involved is as far from the mark 
as is usual with these productions, it yet states clearly that the fire was 
actually put out with the aid of the avakd-plant and the frog: ‘The 
reed-plant is the flower of the waters, the avakd the reed of the waters ; 
with the reed-plant and with avakd-plant does he scatter the fire. 
Holy (¢antah) are the waters ; with holy ones (¢dntdbhir) then does he 
quiet (¢amayati) its heat. Whatever animal is the first to step over the 
heaped fire, that he is able to burn with his heat. He scatters the fire 
with the frog; for this one does not furnish sustenance to animals, he 
does not count among the tame nor among the wild animals ; upon him 
(the frog) does he cause the heat to go.’ 

Blowing aside the chaff of talmudic wisdom, we are left with the 
incidental and therefore trustworthy statement that the fire was put 
out with the aid of the avakd and the frog. Very similar and more 
explicit is the statement in Cat. Br. ix.1.2%: ‘Thereupon he scatters 
the fire by means of a frog, an avakd, and the branch of a reed.’ The 


* The TA., which reads mandakya‘su, is thus glossed by Siyana: mandakydsu 
mandikaplavanayogydsu apsu sangamaya prapaya, 
+ Literally ‘gall of the waters.’ Mahidhara, apdavi tejo ‘si. 
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motive assigned is in a vein similar to the extract from the brahmana- 
passage of the TS. And at Katy. Cr. Si. xviii.2.10 the same proceeding 
is formulated in siitra-form : ‘Having tied a frog, an avakd, and the 
branch of a reed to a bamboo-cane, he scatters the fire.’ And almost 
identically Ap. Cr. Si. xvii.12. 

The Atharvan and the Rik have each preserved one more charm 
against fire ; they are closely related in character to those cited above. 
The Atharvan-version (vi.106.1-3) may be rendered thus : 

‘On your way hither and on your way off from here may the bloom- 
ing dirvd grow ; may a well-spring here spring forth, or a lotus-laden 
pond. 

‘Here is the gathering-place of the waters, here is the dwelling-place 
of the sea. In the midst of the pond may our house be ; turn (O fire) 
away thy face. 

‘ With a covering of coolness do we envelop thee, O house ;* cool as a 
pond be thou for us. Agni shall furnish remedy (i. e. not destruction).’ 

The Rig-Veda version (x.142.7, 8) may be translated as follows : 

‘Here is the gathering-place of the waters, here is the dwelling-place 
of the sea. Find (O fire) a path away from here, travel that as thou 
pleasest. 

‘On thy way hither and on thy way off from here may the flowery 
dirvaé grow. Let there be pools and lotus-flowers ; these here are the 
chambers of the sea.’ 

There is, to my knowledge, no report as to the special employment in 
practice of the RV. stanzas; they occur at the end of an Agni-hymn, 
and it may be taken for granted that at some stage in the use of the 
hymn over a fire the quenching of the fire formed a part of the prac- 
tice ; for this the last stanzas of the hymn were called in. The Athar- 
van version, as may be seen from the bent given their form and con- 
tents by the Atharvan rsis themselves, was intended as a charm to 
protect house and home from fire. As such it is employed at Kauc. 
52.5 ff.,+4 and it is of great interest to find the avakd-plant holding a 
prominent place-in the performance : 

52.5. ‘with the hymn AV. vi.106 he performs the act of extinguishing 
fire within a pond ; 6. and he performs the rite in the house also; 7. 
he envelops the house with the avakd-plant.’ 

The frog does not appear in this quench-charm, but both the frog and 
the avakd appear once more in a closely kindred rite at Kaug. 40.1 ff. 
This is a charm for conducting a river into a new channel, performed 
in connection with AV. iii.13; the point is the same, to produce water 
where formerly there was none : 


* This half-verse is especially characteristic for the secondary manipulation of 
mantra-material on the part of the Atharvavedins; there can be no doubt that 
the version of this line presented by the Yajus-sarhhitas, above, is the older and 
original form of the mantra. They have dgne for cle; the former furnishes the 
proper contrast with himdsya. 

+ Two verses of the hymn are rubricated in the passage from the Vait. Sa. re- 
ferred to above. 
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40.1. ‘while reciting the hymn AV. iii.13 he walks sprinkling the path 
which he wishes a river to travel; 2. he sticks up the grasses and 
reeds called kdga, dividhuvaka,* and vetasa (on this path); 8. while 
reciting the first pada of the seventh stanza of the hymn he places gold 
upon the mouth of the river (i. e. the point from which the river is to 
branch into the desired channel?); 4. with the second pada of the 
seventh stanza he ties a frog who is striped like the reed isikd by his 
fore feet with two threads, one blue and the other red; 5. with the 
third pada of the seventh stanza he envelops (the frog) with an avakd- 
plant.’ 

The symbolism of these acts is unmistakable; they anticipate the 
presence of the river with all its life. The gold anticipates the golden- 
colored waters—hiranyavarndh gueayah pdvakah . . . dpah, AV.i.33.1; 
the river-grass and the reeds symbolize the vegetation. And above all, 
the frog, securely tied so that he cannot leap away,+ and the water- 
bringing avakd, reach back to that early conception which, as we have 
seen, exists in the hymns themselves. 

The avakd (Blyxa octandra) is the plant which is known in later 
literature by a group of slightly differentiated names. At Acv. Gr. Si. 
ii.8.14; iv.4.8 it is glossed in the text itself by ¢ipdla (avakdmnh ¢ipailam 
iti), a form which occurs also in the Rig-Veda. Elsewhere the forms 
cevala (cebala), cevala, edivdla (¢dibala), ¢divala : see Pet. Lex. sub voce. 
The plant scarcely ever appears without the mention or suggestion of 
water in its train. At RV. x.68.5 light drives darkness from the atmos- 
pheric circle just as the wind blows the ¢ipdla out of the water. At 
AV. viii.7.9 are mentioned plants whose womb is the avakd (i. e. which 
are of the avakd-class), whose very essence is water: avdkolvd (bahu- 
vrihi) udakdtmdana ésadhayah. At AV. iv.37.8-10 the Gandharvas, who 
are particularly associated with the waters (apamh gandharvah, RV. ix. 
86.39; x.10.4; AV. xviii.1.4), who dwell on the banks of the rivers like 
the Apsarases (Pischel, Vedische Studien, i.79), are called avakd-eaters 
(avakddd). At VS. xvii.4; TS. iv.6.1; MS. ii.10.1, the plant is spoken of 
as the avakd of the sea. At Cat. Br. vii.5.1"; viii.3.2°, the avakd is 
identified outright with water: Gpo va dvakdh. At Agv. Gy. Si. ii.8.14, 
the building of a house, an avakd is placed in the cavities of the tim- 
bers, ‘for it is known that no conflagration will befall him: gartesv 
avakan ¢cipdlam ity avadhdpayen na hd ‘sya dahuko bhavati ’ti vijia- 
yate. And ibid. iv.4.8 an avakd is placed in a cavity from which the 
cremated corpse is supposed to ascend heavenward. The avakd is sup- 
posed to quench the burning body. Cf. with this last extract Cahkh. 
Cr. Si. iv.15.13, above. 

From this long excursus we return to the Rig-Veda stanzas which 
form the text of the investigation. It is evident that the scenic proper- 
ties which constitute the corporeal part as it were of the verses have 

* Dar. kacah prasiddhah. Kec. divirevdlaparnim (Cod. -sevdla-), evidently a 
water-plant; the cevdla and the avakd are synonymous. 

+ Cf. also AV.iv.15.12: ‘Pour downward (O asura pitar, Jupiter, Zeus) the 
waters; may the speckle-footed frogs croak in the ditches.’ 
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been found. There is but one step left to take—it is not a bold one— 
i. e. to identify the plant addressed in x.16.14 as ¢itike hladike with the 
avakd. The verse then joins the group of Yajus-verses quoted above ; 
its ritual, though not reported in detail as far as we know by the 
brahmanas and sitras of the Rig-Veda, is doubtless the same as that of 
the Yajus and Atharvan schools. 


2. Women as mourners in the Atharva-Veda; by Professor 
Bloomfield. 


In the Atharva-Veda, xiv.2.59-62, we read as follows: 

59. yddi’mé kegino grhé te samdnartisi rédena krnvatod ‘gham : 
agnis tvd tismad énasah savitad ca muiicatim. 

60. yddi duhitd tava vikecy drudad grhé rodena kynvaty dghdm : 
agnis tvd, etc. 

61. ydj jamdyo ydd yuvatdyo grhé te samdnartisi rédena krnvatir 

aghdm : agnis tvd, etc. 
62. ydt te prajdyam pacisu ydd va grhésu nisthitam aghakr’dbhir 
aghim krtdm : agnis tvd, etc. 


This group of mantras forms part of the wedding-stanzas of the AV.; 
they have been translated by Weber, Ind. Stud. v.214; Ludwig, Der 
Rig-Veda iii.475 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 288-9. It is extremely 
difficult to imagine the situation depicted in Ludwig’s version. He has 
not added any commentary, and in the absence of it one cannot see 
what particular part of the wedding-rites are supposed by the trans- 
lator to be implied in the recitation of these verses. Weber regards the 
stanzas as connected with expiatory performances in the house of the 
father after the departure of the bride. The most notable feature in 
his version is the double translation of the word rédena: this is 
rendered by ‘Gejauchz’ in vss. 59 and 61, and by ‘Gewein’ in 60. 
Weber does not support his translation of the word rédena by ‘Ge- 
jauchz’—the word and the root .rud in general mean ‘ howling, wailing’ 
—by any other passages. He simply remarks that rédena in 59 (and 61) 
could refer to ‘ tears,’ but that this does not fit in with the word ‘ dance’ 
in the same stanza. Undoubtedly the difficulty of the passage as well 
as the solution are to be looked for at just this point—the reconciliation 
of the words rédena and samdnartisus. Zimmer’s translation agrees 
in all essentials with that of Weber; he also adopts the translation 
‘Gejauchz’ in vss. 59 and 61, although his own doubts manifest them- 
selves in a mark of interrogation after it. We may sum up Weber’s 
and Zimmer's versions by stating that they regard 59 and 61 as pra- 
ya¢citta-stanzas for boisterous merriment at the wedding, while 60 is by 
them viewed as a stanza uttered in expiation of the wailing of the bride 
as she leaves the paternal house. 

Not so the siitra. At Kaug. 79.30 stanza 59 is rubricated along with 
the pratika of that most perplexing verse AV. xiv.1.46=RV. x.40.6, 
jivim rudanti. This latter is employed at Caikh. Gr. Si. i.15.2 and at 
Agv. Gr. Si. i.8.4. In both, the stanza is recited by the bridegroom as he 
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leaves with his newly married bride the house of her parents: ‘if she 
cries, let him recite the verse which begins with the words jivam ru- 
danti.’ The passage Kauc. 79.30 reads: ‘with the stanzas whose pra- 
tikas are jivam rudanti (xiv.1.46) and yadi ’me kecinah (xiv.2.59) he 
pours an oblation of ghee (cf. Kaug. 7.8). Kecava’s commentary plainly 
interprets the passage in accordance with the other siitras: ‘when the 
bride is led away, if wailing arises in the paternal house (of the bride), 
then this expiatory performance takes place. He pours an oblation of 
ghee, uttering the verse beginning with jivash rudanti (xiv.1.46) and 
the four verses beginning with yadi ’me keginah (xiv.2.59-62).’ Kecava’s 
explicit statement that the four verses 59-62 are employed together in 
the prayaccittam is well worth noting; he is quite right, for nowhere 
else in the siitra is there any mention of any other use of the three 
verses following 59. The next stanza rubricated in the Kaucika is 638. 
See Kaucika-sitra, index D, p. 410, column 1. 2 

If we cling to the indications of the siitra, it becomes clear that there 
is in these mantras no allusion to wedding festivities and merry-making 
of any sort, as is assumed by Weber and Zimmer. We may also safely 
assume that their sense in the eyes of the redactors of the Atharvan 
was just the same as that in which the Kaucika employs them. But it 
does not follow that this was their primary value. The Atharvan often 
adapts for its immediate practical uses mantras which originally were 
constructed for a purpose altogether foreign to that in hand. I have 
dwelt upon this point especially in Seven Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, 
American Journ. Phil. vii. 466 and 467 (pp. 1 and 11 of the reprint) ; 
the mantras in question represent a conspicuous instance of secondary 
adaptation to the purpose indicated by their ritual application. Where 
shall we look for the situation originally depicted in these stanzas? 
Evidently we must seek an occasion at which wailing and dancing 
went together. This occasion is afforded by certain funeral practices, 
recorded in the AV. and one or two Sitras. The verses which allude 
to them seem to have been generally misunderstood. AV. xii.5.48 
states this quite clearly: 

ksipran vai tisyd *dihanam pari nrtyanti keginth, 
aghnanah panind ’rasi kurvandh papdm dilabém. 

This is a threat against the oppressor of Brahmans: ‘Promptly do the 
women with their hair unloosened dance about his funeral-pyre, beat- 
ing their breasts with their hands and making an evil wailing."* Every 
feature of the verse plays a part in the funeral ceremonies: 1. the fu- 
neral pyre; 2. the dance of women about the same ; 3. the unloosened 
hair of the women ; 4. the beating of the breasts of the women; 5. the 
wailing of the women. AV. xix.32.2 reads : 


nd ’sya pra vapanti no ’rasi taidam 4 ghnate : 
ydsma achinnaparnéna darbhéna yachati. 
* Similarly the oppressor of Brahmans is threatened with a suggestion of his 


* own funeral rites at AV. v.19.12 (cf. also xii.5.15). See Proceedings for October, 
1889 (Journal, vol. xiv., p. clv), and below. 
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This is a promise that he who uses darbha-grass shall not die and be 
buried : ‘They do not cut his hair,* they do not beat their breasts for 
him, whom (the priest) protects with darbha-grass whose leaves are 
uncut’ (wholly otherwise Zimmer, p. 70). Here we have an addi- 
tional feature of the funeral ceremonies : 6. the cutting of the hair of the 
corpse, in conjunction with 4. the beating of breasts. AV. viii.1.19 
introduces 3 and 5 again, palpably in allusion to funeral rites : 

ut tvad mrtyor apiparan sim dhamantu vayodhdsah : 

ma tvd vyastakecyd ma ’gharido rudan. 


‘I have passed you over death: ... may the women with disheveled 
hair not wail over you, may the women who bewail misfortune (or who 
wail ominously) not wail over you.’ Similarly AV. xi.2.11: paré yantv 
agharido vikecyah,+ ‘may the females who wail ominously, they with 
disheveled hair, go away from us,’ i.e. ‘may we not die.’ Finally, 
AV. xi.9.14 presents features 3, 4, and 5, possibly also feature 2, if we 
admit the parallelism of sam dhdv with sam nyt in xiv.2.59 ff. and 
pari nyt in xii.5.48 : ‘ 
pratighnanah dhavanti ’rah patdurdvt dghnandah : 
aghdrinir vikecyo rudatyah piruse haté radité arbude tava. 


‘Let those who beat against themselves run together, striking their 
breasts and thighs, unanointed, with disheveled hair, wailing when a 
man has been slain, bitten by you, O Arbudi.’ Stanza 7 of the same 
hymn contains the same statement paraphrased: ‘Let her who beats 
herself, let the tear-faced, and the one with short ears (who has cut her 
ears ?) shout ; let her with disheveled hair shout when a man has been 
slain, bitten by you, O Arbudi.’ Cf. also AV. xi.10.7: ‘May she with 
suffused eyes (lit. having smoke in her eyes) hurry on, may she with 
short ears hurry on, when (the enemy) has been conquered by Trisath- 
dhi’s army...’ 

The passages assembled above do not all of them bear upon our cus- 
tom with equal directness. In one or the other we may perhaps have 
before us not so much the mourning women with their wailings as the 
notion of other uncanny spectral beings, to which the transition was an 
easy one. The enemy and the unholy wizard, the uncanny and the 
demoniacal, are conceptions which constantly interlace in the Athar- 
van. Such secondary extension may underlie the immediate meaning 
of the last two passages (xi.9.7; xi.10.7), and of xi.2.11 above. 

The sitra-ritual has a trace of the same practice. At Agv. Gr. Si. 
iv.6.3 the mourners go about the ashes of the deceased guru three times 
from right to left, beating with their left hands upon their left thighs. 


* Cf. Agv. Or. Sa. vi.10.2: . .. pretalamkaran kurvanti kepagmacrulomanakhant 
vapayanti. Also Agv. Gr. Sa. iv.1.16. 

+ Grill, Hundert Lieder des AV.,? p. 90, seems to put agharido vikecydh into 
agreement with krostdrah, in spite of the difference in gender. 

¢ Béhtlingk, ‘ein bestimmter kérperteil.’ Our translation of the obscure word 
is based upon Kaug. 84.10. The word seems to contain dru with some modifying 


adjective, perhaps prthu, in a Prakrtic form. 
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And at Kauc. 84.10, in the course of the preparation of the ¢magdna, it 
is stated explicitly that women with disheveled hair are the performers. 
Cf. with this last especially AV. xi.9.14. 

Returning now to verses xiv.2.59-61 of the wedding stanzas, it seems 
very likely that their original purpose was to expiate ( prdyagcittam) 
for the noisy practices at the funeral. The evil which the wailing 
women have brought on when they danced about with their hair 
unloosened, from this evil Agni and Savitar are called upon to free the 
family. The verses were adapted to the purpose for which they are 
employed by the Atharvavedins simply because they contained words 
for ‘ wailing.’ This is precisely such a case as the secondary employ- 
ment of the hymns AV.i.2 and 3 as battle charms: see Seven Hymns of 
the Atharva-Veda, p. 467 (2 of the reprint). In the Grhya-siitras verses 
are frequently employed in connection with certain practices because 
they contain some single expression which suggests the practice. The 
untrammeled symbolism which runs riot in the Brihmanas is at work 
in many ways also in the Siitras, notably in the employment of the 
mantras, which are made to serve not only as what they really are, but 
in any significance which can for the moment be trumped up for them, 
or for a part of them ; often the relevance of the application of a man- 
tra is to be sought in a single word occurring in the mantra—usually in 
its opening strain, its pratika—and this single word may be employed 
for the moment in a false sense, or in a sense which it may have in some 
other connection, but does not bear in the mantra in question. See e. g. 
Caikh. Gry. Si. i.15.3, where the pratika aksann amimadanta (RV. i.82.2) 
‘they have eaten, they have rejoiced’ is employed in connection with 
the application of axle-grease to the wagon (rathdksasyo ‘pdiijjanam), 
simply because of the assonance of the words aksan ‘they have eaten’ 
and aksa ‘axle.’ 

I do not wish to exclude the possibility that a practice similar to the 
funeral dance may have been adopted among the Atharvavedins along 
with the verses on the occasion of the bride’s departure. The words 
grhé te in stanza 59 lend a certain plausibility to such a view. At any 
rate, the custom as well as the verses belongs fundamentally to the 
funeral rites of the Vedic Indians. 


3. On the ama Aeydpevov talidyd, AV. vii. 76.3; by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield. 


In the Proceedings for Oct., 1887 (Journal, vol. xiii., p. cexv.), I en- 
deavored to explain AV. vii.76; in the third stanza of the hymn certain 
words were left undiscussed. To these we now return : 

yah ktkasah pracrnati talidyam avatisthati, 

nir dstam sdrvam jayanyan yah kd¢g ca kakidi 
As jayanya is masculine, sdrvamh jdyanyam are accusatives, and Whit- 
ney’s hesitating emendation to nirastam ‘has been expelled’ is unac- 
ceptable: see Index Verborum to the AV., p. 48°. I emend to nir 
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dstham, first person sing. of the aorist of ‘that root* asth whose exist- 
ence Pischel has recently established, in the Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 
of June 20, 1890, Nr. 13, p. 530ff. Nir dstham.. . jayanyam ‘I have 
driven out the jdydnya’ is a perfect pendant to vy a sthan (vi dsthat) 
mry’dhah ‘he has driven apart the enemy,’ AV. xiii.1.5, and mr’dha eva 
vy @sthata ‘the enemy he has driven apart,’ MS. iii.1.4 (5.2). We may 
now translate : ‘I have driven out every sore which causes to crumble 
the bones of the spine (so according to Bohtlingk’s lexicon : ktkasa 2. 
‘ Wirbelsaule’), also that which goes down to the talidyd, also whatever 
one is fixed upon the head.’ 

No one has hitherto ventured to translate the word talidyd: see Pet. 
Lex. and Bé. Lex. sub voce, and Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, iii. 500. If 
we consider that kikasdh represents the trunk (middle) of the afflicted 
body and kakid the head (top), it is a priori probable that talidyd repre- 
sents the bottom of the body. The parallelism between talidyam ava- 
tisthati and kakidi ¢ritah is that which prevails in very many familiar 
expressions and proverbs which aim to emphasize the fact that the 
entire human body is meant: ‘from head to foot ;’ ‘vom Scheitel bis 
zu den Zehen ; ab imis unguibus usque ad verticem summum (Cic. p. 
Rose. Com. 7.12); talos a vertice ad imos (Hor. Ep. ii.2.4); & Kegarijc 
elAvro é¢ axpove (Hom. 640) ; éx é¢ 
cov ép@ (Aristoph. Plutus 650), etc. 

The Petersburg Lexicon cites the word talahrdaya ‘ die mitte der fuss- 
sohle’ from Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani. B6éhtlingk in his 
minor lexicon stars the word to indicate that it cannot be quoted from 
the literature. The word, however, must occur in the medical ¢dstras, 
since it is quoted by Wise, Hindu System of Medicine, p. 70. It appears 
there as one of the marmdni, the vital parts of the body, and is de- 
scribed as being ‘ the part of the sole under and behind the fourth and 
fifth toe.’ This refinement of the castras may be quietly set aside ; but 
we may consider it as certain that the sole of the foot, or some part of 
it, was called in classical Sanskrit talahrdaya. With this Vedic talidyd 
is perhaps identical, and if so it is likely that talahrdaya is the product 
of the former by popular etymology. Hence, too, may come the special- 
ization of the meaning which the castra attaches to the word (tala+ 
hrdaya). Whether talidyd independently of its possible offspring tala- 
hrdaya is to be connected with tala ‘sole of the foot’ ( pdda-tala), Lat. 
talus, need not be decided in this connection. And if, as is by no 
means impossible, talidyd and talahrdaya are of independent origin, I 
shall nevertheless adhere to the translation of the former by ‘sole of 


the foot.’ 


4. On the so-called Nirukta of Kautsavaya; by Professor 
Bloomfield. 
In the Proceedings for October, 1889 (Journal, vol. xiv., p. clii, note), 


the writer drew attention to the existence of a text which passes as a 
Nirukta, and figures as the 48th paricista of the Atharva-Veda. Martin 


* Or, perhaps better, stem? Cf. the Greek formation in 0: vf-Ow, é-vj-On, etc. 
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Haug is the only Western scholar who had previously seen and given 
a notice of this text, in his report on his journey in Guzerat in Dec. 
1863-Feb. 1864: see Ind. Stud. ix. 175-6; in the Berlin MSS. of the AV, 
parigistas the text in question is wanting. With no little eagerness did 
the writer begin the survey of the text in two codices of the parigigtas 
belonging to the Bombay government. What might they not have 
contained? Lists of difficult Atharvan words assembled in categories, 
explanations of cruces, citations of parallel passages from other sources, 
etc. Of all this there is nothing; even the title is inexact, for the text 
is not a nirukta, but merely contains series of words, grouped together 
in 69 continuous paragraphs. It is a text of nighanfavas, not an ety- 
mological (nirukta) treatise in any sense. And these are in no way 
new; they are essentially the same as the nighantavas upon which 
Yaska’s work is built up, with very few and unimportant additions, but 
in a totally different arrangement. 

The MSS. at the disposal of the writer are too corrupt to permit a final 
report on the value of the text. This much is certain: its value for the 
exegesis of the AV. is practically nothing at all. A small group of 
Atharvan words—without any explanation—occur in § 66: nildgalasdld, 
dilaba (MSS. elavah), nilalohita, gvapada, kunakhi, kurira, tdduri, and 
perhaps a few others, whose reading is too uncertain for report. Other- 
wise there are essentially the same materials which were at Yiaska’'s 
disposal, without any explanation, and in a different arrangement. A 
rough concordance of the nighantavas of Yaska and Kautsavaya may 
save the future reader of the paricista the considerable amount of pre- 
liminary labor involved in such a comparison. We fen omnes Yaska’s 
nighantavas by Y. and Kautsavaya’s by K. : 


Y. i. 1: K. 27 (ist pt.) Y. ii. 10 : K. 40 iii. 14: K. 5-7 
: 41 ii11: 42 36 

48 

57 (end) 

60 (end), 61 

27 (3d pt.) 

7 (3d pt.) 
59 
60 (1st pt.) 
50, 51 
52 


28, 29 
80 (Ist pt.) 
43 


44 
15 (1st pt.) 
15 (2d pt.) 

20 


37 

33 (end) 

34 

3,4 

38 
11 (middle) 
53 


al 
. 


os 


ODI CID 


| 

| 
end) 
foun | 
2d pt.) 
ist pt.) 
: ii.21: 16 (begin.) 57 (1st pt.) 
: ii, 22 : 4 
: iii. 1: 
: iii, 2: 
iii. 3: id.) 
: iii. 4: 
ii. BH: iii. 5: pt.) 
ii. iii. 6: pt.) 
ii. 73 
ii. iii. 8: (mud.) 
ii. iii. 9: (mid.) 
ii. BH: iii. 10 : t found 
ii. iii. 11 : ist pt.) - 
ii. iii. 12 : (2d pt.) 
ii. iii, 13 : 
+ 
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Occasionally K. adds a word or two which is not found in Yaska’s ni- 
ghantavas, but is mentioned in the Nirukta. As may be seen from the 
index, a few of Yaska’s groups of words are apparently wanting in K. ; 
conversely, the latter has a few ganas which are wanting in Y.: e. g., 
the first part of K. 11 contains a list of verbs meaning ‘ protect’ (rakge) : 
piparti, pdrayati, pati, pdsati, prati, bhumjati, prndti: at the end of 
K. 21 figures a list of nouns expressing ‘ misfortune’ (aghasya): dgah, 
enah, aihah, ripwh(!), agasti, gamalam, vrjinam ; at the be- 
ginning of K. 23 there are words for ‘ misfortune’ (duhkhasya): nirrti, 
krchranm ; at the beginning of K. 33 we have a list of words for ‘ abdo- 
men’ (udarasya): jatharam, parimadnam, jagrtam, gardanan, krdaram, 
udaram, dardaram (?). Possibly the text when accessible in a more legi- 
ble form may yet yield some items of interest, and it may perhaps con- 
tribute some information as to the history and origin of the glosses ; 
neither result is likely to be attained without additional better manu- 
scripts. 


5. On Bohtlingk’s Upanishads ; by Professor W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


This is the abstract of a more detailed paper, which will be published 
elsewhere (in the American Journal of Philology). The veteran and 
unweariedly productive scholar Béohtlingk has, during the past year, 
published a text and translation of the two longest Upanishads, the 
Chandogya and the Brhad-Aranyaka.* No so permanently valuable 
addition to our knowledge of this class of works has hitherto been made. 
Not only are the texts themselves carefully revised and in a host of 
places (especially in the Chandogya) skilfully and successfully emended, 
but the version aims to be of precisely that character which, as I pointed 
out in a paper before the Society some years ago (see Proceedings for 
Oct., 1885), is most to be desired—namely, a Sanskrit scholar’s version, 
giving, in independence of the commentaries, simply what the text 
itself appears to say. As the versions in the ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East” impelled irresistibly to an exposure of their faults, these, on the 
contrary, are so good and trustworthy as to tempt to a critical exami- 
nation and correction of details, or suggestion of possible improvement 
(in what follows, for brevity’s sake, the Brhad-Aranyaka will be 
denoted by B., and the Chandogya by C.). 

First, as regards certain points in the external form of the texts. The 
editor has followed the method first exemplified in his Chrestomathy, 
of resolving y and v before a vowel into i and wu in verse where the 
metrical form appears to require it (and in a few other special cases). 
This appears ill-judged : partly because the cases are sometimes ques- 
tionable ; more because the student who comes to the Upanishads must 
be supposed perfectly able to make for himself such facile reductions 


* K'hindogjopanishad, kritisch herausgegeben und tibersetzt von Otto Béht- 
lingk, Leipzig, 1889. Brhaddranjakopanishad in der Madhjarhdina-Recension, 
herausgegeben und ibersetzt von O. Bohtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1889. 
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of written to spoken form ; and also because there is no satisfaction in 
such a half-measure, if the fusions of final’and initial vowels are to be 
left unresolved, irregular cases of crasis unrestored, and so on. For 
instance, at B.v.15.3, where prdna, apdna, and vydna are said to make 
eight syllables, the editor prints prdno ‘pdno vidnah : but how does it 
help us to have the third word expanded into three syllables while the 
second is left mutilated to two? and at B.iv. 4.13 we have in one line 
sambhityam expanded to -tidm, while what must be read bhiiyeva re- 
mains bhiiya iva—and similarly in many other cases. By the help, 
also, of a peculiar (and well-devised) sign, the editor introduces a much 
more liberal system of punctuation of the Sanskrit text than has 
hitherto been made in either Upanishad. But this, too, especially as 
carried out by him, will not be likely to find general approval. It ap- 
pears an unnecessary assumption on the part of an editor that his 
readers will not be able as well as himself to divide the matter into 
clauses (the same may be said of the sign somewhat similarly intro- 
duced by Schréder in the prose of his Maitrayani-Sarhhita) ; and where, 
as here, the editor gives in an added translation his own understanding 
of the text, the marks of division become wholly superfluous ; but, what 
is much worse, they are employed in the present instance to introduce 
into Sanskrit the worst and most pedantic features of modern German 
punctuation, accepted in no other European language. For example, 
the sentence (B.i.4.2) ‘he that knoweth thus verily scorcheth him that 
trieth to get the advantage of him’ is broken up into three clauses by 
intrusive marks—and so, more or less, in innumerable other passages. — 
Paucity of division is far preferable to such ill-bestowed abundance. 

It is a wholly new feature in Sanskrit orthography to make after a 
nasal that duplication of ch which the grammars widely require after a 
vowel, thus writing ficch (from n ¢), and even ficchr, ficchv. Even if 
required (see C., Preface, p. ix) by the letter of Panini’s rules, this 
orthography is too thoroughly lacking in justification by theory, by 
analogy, or by usage to be regarded as otherwise than monstrous. In 
like manner, Panini’s authority is insufficient to justify such readings as 
puryatasy iti (cf. C.v. 3.3; B. vi. 1.2) against the usage of all manuscripts 
everywhere, and against the analogy of the older language, which 
almost universally rejects before an u-vowel a v as product of euphonic 
combination (so td ubhdu, etc.: see my Skt. Gram. 134 c). 

I am glad to see that (in B.: e. g. ii.4.5) the editor now acknowledges 
-tavyd, not -tdvya, as the true accent of the gerundive in the Catapatha- 
Brahmana also, as everywhere else; he has long held out (in both 
Petersburg lexicons) against it, as have others (Cappeller, Delbriick) 
after his example. 

Alterations of the text as given by the manuscripts chiefly concern 
C., since the textual tradition of B. is by far the more accurate. The 
majority of those made may be thankfully accepted, and many of them 
show much acuteness ; there are also, of course, cases of corruption 
beyond the reach of satisfactory emendation. Different persons will 
naturally differ as to where the line is to be drawn between restorations 
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and improvements of the text. I should be inclined to retain, as prob- 
ably belonging to the real text, some words and forms rejected by the 
editor: as, ditaddtmya (C.vi.8.7 ff.), adhiddivatam (C.i.8.1 et al.), somya 
(C.iv.4.4 et al.), bhufijamas (C.iv.11.2 ff.), mahattdm (C.vii.6.1), bhogya 
(C. viii.9.1 ff.), akgini (B.iv.2. 3; C.i.7.5 et al.), and sundry others. At 
C.ii.13,1, the proposed alterations seem to me to make the text worse 
rather than better ; the force of the consideration urged in the note is 
not apparent. So at C.vi.14.1, pradhmdyita may better be retained, as 
meaning ‘may be blown forth,’ i. e. may take any chance direction, 
like a leaf blown by the wind. If, at C.v.15.2, a conditional is to be 
restored, it should be agarisyata ; such a form as acarisyata is unknown 
to the language (except of the grammarians: see my Skt. Gr. 935). 
At C.viii.7.3, avdstdém of the MSS. is doubtless right, and not the editor’s 
avattdm (see my Skt. Gr., 2d ed., 883). 

In a few passages, further emendations may be suggested, as follows : 
in C., at vi.2.3, vd is without question to be changed to eva, giving this 
sense ; ‘therefore, wherever it is hot (cf. vii.11.1), a man just sweats ; 
from heat, namely, thus water is produced.’ Ati.11.1, we may con- 
fidently alter vividisdni to -sdémi ; then, in 2, the aorist disisam does not 
suit the connection, but calls for the easy emendation to disisyam: ‘I 
should (i. e. if I had known thee already) have sought thee ; but, by 
reason of not knowing thee (either avittyd or avittvd), I have chosen 
others.’ The use of an optative in prohibitive sense with md is so 
anomalous that we need not hesitate to put lopsi for lopsiya at iii.16.2 ff. 
At the beginning of i.6.7, we ought to have yasya for tasya, the apo- 
dosis beginning with the following tasya. I pass over here a few points 
of minor importance. 

Of corrections of the press requiring to be made may be noted the 
following : 

In C., p. 49, 1. 5, read nah ; 78.18, hy dtmd ; 82.17, hy anyasmin ; 87.10, 
papmdno; 89.17, dpnoti; 94.6, dkdgam. At iii.17.9, the first verse 
should have been filled out, if at all, with the Sama-Veda reading (i.20); 
in the second verse restore the pada which the editor has unjustifiably 
omitted (it is found in various other texts) ; at iii.12.6, restore all the 
MS. readings (they are SAma-readings : see the Nadigeya appendix, iv.6 
and 5). 

In “4 owing to the inconveniently small type and the perplexities of 
altering the mode of designating accent, slight errors of accentuation 
are rather frequent ; such are passed here unnoticed ; worthy of atten- 
tion are the following: p. 4, 1. 26, read ‘dhipatih ; 6.27, ‘jayanta and 
piptlikabhyas; 7.13, doubtless ksuradhdné; 10.18, upasprsto; 26.8, 
-gamayat (the translation here follows the erroneous reading) ; 31.13, 
nadyah (Weber makes the same mistake); 34.3, akratd (similarly at 
51.3, 6,9, ajidsistd) ; 35.5, doubtless adywh ; 37.27 and 38.10, sahdsram 
omitted (after hastyrsabham) ; 55.24, doubtless cakdra (important 
change); 61.3, mdnthe omitted (after second hutvd); 66.20, driricam. 
There are also a number of cases in which the MS. readings are altered 
in verse, or in what is erroneously viewed and printed as such. 
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Coming now to the translation, we have to notice that, notwithstand- 
ing its prevailing faithfulness, it is decidedly more free and periphrastic 
than were to be wished, or than seems to suit its intended character as 
a scholarly version. For example, at C.i.2.1, why not read ‘saying 
‘““with this we shall overcome them,”’ rather than ‘in the opinion 
that with this they should overpower the demons”? Or, at C.ii.3.1, 
which is literally thus: ‘the cloud is generated—that [is] the prastdva ; 
it rains—that [is] the udgitha ; it lightens, it thunders—that [is] the 
pratihara ; it holds up—that [is] the nidhana,’ why substitute ‘the 
prastdava is the forming cloud, the udgitha the rainfall, the pratihara 
lightning and thunder, the nidhana the cessation of the rain”? So the 
common descriptive phrase ‘he who burns yonder’ is shrunk into sim- 
ply ‘‘the sun;” ‘he who cleanses here,’ into ‘‘the wind ;” iyam ‘this 
{earth]’ becomes ‘the earth ;” and so on. In such instances as these 
there is no perversion of essential meaning, but only a regrettable, and, 
it seems, a wholly needless sacrifice of the characteristic flavor of the 
original, The same is generally the effect of the innumerable omissions 
of a demonstrative which the translator commits, often more than once 
in a single sentence, or many times on a page. For example, at C.i.2.1, 
instead of ‘‘ of beings,” the text has ‘ of these beings’ (i. e. these that we 
know, or see about us); at ii.9.1, ‘‘ the sun” is ‘ yon sun ;’ at iii.13.1, for 
tasya ha vd etasya is given simply “the” in the translation ; and so on. 
This whole method of rendering is a dangerous one, and leads far too 
easily to the supplying of essential deficiencies, the smoothing over of 
difficulties, and in general to the substitution of an interpretation for a 
version. Some instances of this will be given later. 

Occasional omissions of single words and phrases are evident over- 
sights: thus, at C.ii.11.1 (vak prastdvah); 21.2 (evam); v.10.5 (etam 
adhvdnam); 24.4 (evamvid); vi.3.3 (anendi ’va jivend "tmand); vii.5.3 
(pratisthitdn) ; viii.5.4 (aram ca nyam ca) ; 9.2 (yat) ;—at B.i.3.24 (tasmad 
v eva sdma), 33 (dtmane); 4.8 (gardabhi *tard gardabha itarah), 19 
(dtmadnam eva priyam updsita), 29 (sarvada) ; ii.2.5 (camasah) ; iii.9.21 
(caksusé hi ripdni pagyati); iv.4.17 (sarvasya); v.12.1 (-antaram) ; 
vi.1.18 (vdidyutdt). 

The important principle (urged by me in my former paper) of observ- 
ing the identity and diversity of terms is much more conscientiously 
and carefully observed by this translation than by any of its predeces- 
sors ; the instances in which it is neglected are only exceptional. But 
some of the consistently used representatives of common words are 
quite new, and of doubtful felicity. Thus, the ever-recurring loka, 
hitherto rendered ‘ world’ (welt, monde), he prefers to translate ‘sta- 
tion” (Stétte); the change is hardly an improvement. The more 
obscure noun dkdga, usually given as ‘ether,’ is to him ‘‘ emptiness, 
void” (die Leere). Ripa ‘form’ is expanded into “form of apparition” 
(Erscheinungsform), which seems too precise and technical: why not, 
then, ‘‘term of appellation” for ndman ‘name’? The suffix -maya 
‘made up of, consisting in’ is (I think) mistranslated ‘appearing as” 
(erscheinend als), even in passages like C.vi.5.4; 6.5, where the connec- 
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tion demands the ordinary rendering. And similarly in a few other 
less noteworthy cases. It is also one of the translator’s idiosyncrasies 
not to give the particle hi its proper meaning ‘for.’ Far too frequently 
he simply leaves it out ; when rendered, & is oftenest by the assevera- 
tive ja ‘ verily,’ sometimes by da ‘since.’ 

We may now notice, in their order, certain of the points as to which 
the translations appear to admit of improvement. 

And first, in C. Its introductory sentence is, if I am not mistaken, 
an example of a slight misapprehension that runs widely through both 
works. The text reads literally : ‘Om—this syllable [as] udgitha should 
one worship.’ Which noun here is object, and which predicate? The 
translator takes the second, udgitha, as object, and (helping his appre- 
hension by his usual omission of the demonstrative) gives us ‘let one 
worship the udgitha as the syllable om”—and so in innumerable other 
cases : by inversion, as it seems to me, of the true construction. And not 
seldom against pretty clear evidence to the contrary. Thus, at i.3.1, we 
have the subject of predication pointed out by the customary device of 
a relative clause (which had been properly understood in this way at 
i.1.3): thus, ‘ he who burns yonder, him [as] udgitha should one wor- 
ship ; but the translator turns it into ‘let one worship the udgitha as 
the sun.” Another example has been already quoted for a different 
purpose above: namely (ii.3.1), ‘the cloud is generated—that is the 
prastdava,’ etc., translated ‘‘ the prastdva is the forming cloud,” etc. 
Occasionally, in order to bring about the inversion, a unitary sentence 
is broken into two, with a word or words inserted to help the process : 
e. g., i.7.5 reads literally thus: ‘now this person (pwrusa) that is seen 
within the eye, he [is] rc, he séman, he uktha, he yajus, he brahman.’ 
The translator makes of it this: ‘‘ the re is the spirit that is seen in the 
eye. It [the spirit] is also the séman, the uktha,” etc. At iii.13.1, ina 
similar case, he makes, as a consequence of the dislocation, a further 
error of reference: the text has ‘as for (sa yah) its eastern cavity, that 
[is] in-breathing, that [is] eye, that [is] sun; his version reads ‘the 
in-breathing is the eastern cavity. This is also the eye and the sun ;” 
and his “‘ this” is dieser, as if it referred to in-breathing (der EKinhauch), 
while it should be diese, referring to cavity (die Héhlung). A further 
instructive example, too, may be found in the very first chapter. Here, 
in paragraph 4, simple ‘‘ what” (was) is a very insufficient rendering for 
the repeated superlative katama-katama ; this means rather ‘which 
one’—that is to say, which in any given group of three is respectively 
re, siman, or udgitha ? and the answer follows, that (in a certain trio) 
‘voice is rc, breath is siman, *‘ om,” that syllable is udgitha ; while 
the translator says ‘‘ the re is the voice,” etc. 

But also the second sentence at the beginning is to be objected to. It 
is given thus: ‘‘ with om [the udgatar] begins the song.” How comes 
ud gdyati (lit. ‘sings up’ or ‘out’) to signify ‘begins the song’? The 
translator, to be sure, so renders it in one or two other places (as i.1.9), 
but also (as i.10.10 and elsewhere) by ‘‘sings the udgitha ;” and this is 
unquestionably what it means everywhere, unless we are to translate 
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udgatar by ‘one who begins to sing,’ and udgitha by ‘the beginning of 
asong.’ The sentence virtually means ‘for (hi, which, though restored 
to the text in the notes, is omitted in the translation : see above) om is 
in fact the udgitha’ (more lit., ‘for with om one sings the udgitha’). 

In the concluding sentence of this paragraph, hier is an insertion, and 
erginzend not a happy rendering of upa-; ndher, as used at iii.19.1, 
would be better; and ‘further’ perhaps better than either. In para- - 
graph 2 is seen throughout the translator’s usual inversion of subject 
and predicate. In 3, astama ‘eighth’ is shown by its position to belong 
to the predicate, and not to be used attributively, as rendered. In 8, 
samrddhi is not ‘‘ granting” (Gewdhrung), and is not elsewhere so trans- 
lated. In 9, ‘‘makes use of” is a needlessly inexact version of var- 
tate ‘ proceeds ;’ nor is rasena at the end a genitive. In 10, why render 
the three successive instrumentals by ‘‘ with knowledge, with faith, and 
in possession of (instead of ‘ with’) the Upanishad ?” 

It is of course impossible to go through the text in this manner ; we 
must content ourselves with noticing a few selected points. In C., 
book first, 2.2 ff., vividhus ‘ pierced’ is not well rendered by ‘‘ loaded” 
(behafteten : similarly at B.i.3.3 ff.); nor, 2.13, viddsh cakdra ‘knew’ by 
“devised” (erfand). At the end of 2.8, not ‘‘ that” (das) is the stone in 
question, but ‘ this one’ (i. e. dieser [Hauch]). At the end of 3.7, “so it 
is with” is inserted without reason ; the clause means ‘ namely ud, gi, 
and tha’ (explanatory of aksardni, just before). At 6.1, the literal ren- 
dering is ‘this [earth is] a re, fire a séman: that [is] (i. e. there you 
have, there is an example of) a séman imposed upon a re.’ In 6.8, hi 
necessarily makes a new clause ; ‘ for he is the singer (gdtar) of it (i. e. 
of ud); it is a word-play on udgdtar. At 12.1,3, why should vé mean 
‘“‘ otherwise called,” rather than simply ‘or’ ? 

In the second book, at 15.2, varsantam (by an oversight) is rendered 
‘‘rain,” instead of ‘him who rains’ (i.e. Parjanya). At 21.1, “Agni” is 
an oversight for ‘fire’ (cf.iii.15.6 et al.). ‘*‘ Belong to Indra’s person- 
ality,” 22.3, seems an unmotived paraphrase of ‘[are] Indra’s selves 
(atmdnas).’ 

In the third book, at 11.3 (also viii.4.2), sakrt is rather ‘once for all’ 
than ‘all at once.’ At 11.5, 6, the connection is not made clear; idam 
tad in 5 is ‘ this,’ not ‘‘ so ;” and only the first clause of 6 belongs with 5 : 
thus, (to such a person and) 6. ‘ not to any one else soever ; were he (the 
latter) to give him the earth, . . . that (the brahman) is more than it 
(than such a gift).’ At 12.2 ati-ciyate cannot well mean ‘‘ comes out,” 
but rather ‘falls beyond’ or ‘off from’ (the earth). At 12.6, is ‘the 
totality of the immortals” to be regarded as a translation of amrtam ? 
At 16.5, ddadate is zu (rather than mit) sich nehmen. 

In the fourth book, at 1.3, whatever sayugvan may mean, “ affected 
with the itch” seems a most unlikely understanding of it. In the fol- 
lowing difficult paragraph, enam cannot well be antecedent of the rela- 
tive clause ; we must put a stop after kurvanti, rendering what follows 
‘he who knows that which he knows, he is thus spoken of by me.’ In 
1.5 (as elsewhere, in both C. and B.), are is rendered “* my dear,” though 
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it is doubtless originally vocative of ari ‘enemy,’ and hence only used 
chidingly, or contemptuously, or to an acknowledged inferior (as by 
Yajiiavalkya to his wife). The text-emendations in the next chapter 
are ingenious, and, though they leave difficulties, it is not easy to sug- 
gest anything better. But, in 3, ‘be it thy business to concern thyself 
with the cows” is hardly possible for tavdi’va saha gobhir astu; we 
want a subject, as tad, supplied to astu (cf.v.3.6), and saha gobhis then 
means ‘along with the cows’ (i. e. and the cows as well). At 7.2 and 8.2, 
**come flying toward” for upa-ni-pat leaves out the ni; read instead 
‘alight by.’ In 14.1, gati is rendered by ‘‘ the sequel,” as at i.8.4,5 by 
‘*recourse :” both seem alike forced and unsatisfactory. In the next 
paragraph, a sentence or two may be improved thus: ‘‘‘ who then 
should have instructed me, sir?”’—with these words he in a manner 
denies (historical present) it—‘‘ why, these of such [or such] other ap- 
pearance :” with these words he intended the fires.’ In 15.5 (and else- 
where), udavi, of the course of the sun, is rather ‘in the north’ than 
** toward the north”—i. e. from equinox to equinox, not from solstice to 
solstice. In 15.6, dvartam is doubtless cognate accusative to dvartante, 
not ‘intercourse’ (Umtrieb). In the verse in 17.9, the translator lets the 
commentator seduce him into giving kuru the impossible sense of ‘ per- 
former of the sacrifice.’ 

In the fifth book, in 2.7, dhimahi is falsely rendered ‘‘ we think,” 
while at B.vi.3.12 it is given correctly. The analogy of 10.5 shows that 
in 10.1 (and so elsewhere) abhi-sam-bhii has its regular sense of * be con- 
verted into, become.’ In 11.2ff., ‘‘ everywhere spread abroad ” (iiberall 
verbreitet) seems a far from well-chosen rendering for vdi¢vdnara (lit. 
‘common to all men’), which is elsewhere (as B.v.10.1) generally left 
untranslated. At 19.2, by giving ‘“‘after that” (nachdem) for anu, the 
translator ignores its peculiar and pregnant sense, ‘along with and in 
consequence of ;’ he renders it better at viii.9.2 by “‘ with.” : 

In the sixth book, at 1.4-6 (numbered in the translation 3-5), of which 
the difficult content is put into much better shape than by previous 
translators, the version, or at least the punctuation, hides the fact that 
all three paragraphs (after the first sentence of 4) are protases to which 
the last sentence in 6 is apodosis : thus, ‘just as, my dear, by one lump 
of clay everything made of clay may be understood—a modification 
[being] a process of speech ; the real name [being] simply ‘‘ clay”— ; 
just as ...; justas . . .;—so, my dear, is that doctrine.’ At 9.3 (and 
10.2), the translator renders tad dbhavanti by ‘that they continue to 
be,” which is impossible; much more probable is * that they come to 
be,’ i. e. into that condition they come from something else. 

In the seventh book, *‘ mightier” (mdchtiger) is a poor translation of 
bhiiyas ‘ more,’ at 1.5 ff.; also, at 8.1, ‘‘ runner” of utthdtar. 

In the last book, at the end of 1.5, a more literal rendering would not 
only be truer but would better suggest the missing apodosis: read ‘ for 
just as here (in this world) human beings settle down according to 
order, [and] whatever direction their desires take them to, what region, 
what piece of ground, that same they severally live upon’—so, we are 
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to understand, it is also in the other world; one’s desires determine his 
condition. And (6 being parenthetic, probably an intrusion) the next 
chapter goes on to show how what one wants arises about him: ‘if he 
becomes desirous of a Fathers’ world, straightway out of his creative 
imagination (samkalpa) Fathers arise together ; united with that Fathers’ 
world he is happy ; and soon. At 5.1, the clause “if one has earnestly 
willed it” is a most ponderous substitute for istvd, which, moreover, 
doubtless goes with brahmacaryena (cf. the end of the following para- 
graph): read ‘having sought by means of Vedic studentship.’ In 6.1 
(of which the version is open to various objections), the translator 
amends animnas to animnd, saying in a note (p. 107) that a genitive with 
sthad appears to him impossible. Difficult it certainly is, yet at vi.12.2 
he passed without a protest the same construction, and with the same 
noun. 

We turn now to the translation of the other Upanishad, comment on 
which must be made yet briefer. 

In the first book, it is taking quite too much liberty to substitute ‘‘ the 
two neighboring intermediate directions” for ‘that one and that one,’ 
as is done twice in 2.3 ; and ‘‘ than what I sing it with” in 3.26 is a good 
deal more than a translation of itas. At 3.19, two clauses are fused 
into one in translation : read ‘ those gods said ‘‘ so much, forsooth, is this 
universe as food ; that hast thou sung to thyself ; give us an after share in 
this food.”’ As vigvambhara (lit. ‘ all-bearing’) is not elsewhere known as 
a name for ‘ fire,’ and seems very inapplicable as such, it seems to be tak- 
ing things quite too easily to turn, 4.16, ‘as a razor might be deposited in 
arazor-case, or a vig¢vambhara in a vigvambhara-nest’ into ‘‘ as a razor or 
fire, when these are lying in their cases :” what is a fire-case? and, the 
point being the invisibility of the things encased, where is the possi- 
bility that fire is one of them? The close of 4.18 is misdivided, and its 
meaning misunderstood. At 5.27, rather ‘that is divine speech by 
which whatever one says comes to pass.’ 

In the second book, at 5.18, piwras is three times rendered “first,” as 
if it were purds; the riddle of the verse is not to be solved by any so 
violent proceeding. 

In the third book, ‘‘ house-priest” for hotar at 1.4 must be an over- 
sight. The end of 2.10 is mistranslated, but apparently the text is 
defective: to the question ‘of whom is death the food? comes the 
answer ‘fire verily is death, and it is the food of (i. e. is devoured or ex- 
tinguished by) water: and then follows ‘he conquers away a second 
death’—doubtless ‘ who knoweth thus’ should be added, as at the end of 
3.2. Since aksara everywhere else means ‘syllable,’ I do not see the 
justification of rendering it at 8.8-11 by ‘‘ imperishable” without a note 
of warning, or even the quoting of the original in parenthesis; it is 
more than possible that the word implies here a mystic doctrine akin 
to that of the logos, rather than a reversion to a (highly questionable) 
etymological significance. Another similar case is found at 9.11 ff., 
where the extremely common word loka is rendered by ‘ power of 
vision,” as if for once in a thousand times it could come from lok, and 
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have a meaning elsewhere unknown. This, in a work of such aims, 
seems hardly defensible ; the most subservient follower of the native 
commentators could not well do more. We are all the time reading of 
‘the person (purusa) in the eye ; and here we have a ‘ person’ that is 
caksurloka, or ‘has the eye for his world : what is the difficulty with 
that? And in like manner in the fourth book, it is not translation, but 
something very different, to give us “‘ free from longing” for atichandas 
at 3.22, and ‘‘there surges” (es wogt) for salila at 3.31. There are also 
similar liberties taken in v.1.1. At iii.9.25, it is by a serious oversight 
that dhruva dik is translated by “ the zenith,” its direct opposite. 

In the last book, the translator renders the first half of the verse in 
1.4 as it ought to be in order to accord better with what precedes, rather 
than as it actually reads, which is ‘two tracks of the Fathers did I hear 
of, [namely] of gods and of mortals ;’ but if the makers of the treatise 
did not mind the discordance, we do not need to do so. In 1.8, the 
sense appears to be missed, because of assuming that tu ‘ but’ can mean 
‘*then :” better ‘acknowledged by me is this boon (i. e. it shall be as if 
I had actually received it); but the words thou didst speak before the 
boy, them say to me.’ In 3.14, ‘‘ has gone away again” is what the text 
ought to read, instead of ‘having come’ (etya); emendation to itvd 
seems called for. Prasava in 4.18 is not well represented by ‘*com- 
mand” (Geheiss), unless savitar means ‘commander.’ At 4.29, is not 
paramd kdstha rather ‘furthest goal’ than ‘‘ highest summit?” 

The notes to both works concern almost only the text. It is a pity 
that notes to the translation are not more freely furnished ; a difficult 
text, full of points of doubtful interpretation, can hardly be rendered 
to satisfaction without such help; and by its omission the translator 
often does himself injustice, appearing more confident than he really 
is of the correctness of his version. 


6. On Avestan aydkhsusta* ‘molten metal,’ ayah, and its, 
significance in the Githis ; by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of 


Columbia College, New York City. 


The word Av. aydkh3usta ‘molten metal,’ or simply ayah, as the 
paper noted, is usually rendered by ‘iron’ or ‘ the sword,’ without any 
special importance being attached to its meaning. A more thorough 
examination, however, shows the word to have a deeper significance. 
In the Zoroastrian religion of the Gathas it is really a cardinal one, with 
eschatological value. The key to it is to be found in the Pahlavi litera- 
ture. The occurrences of the word in the Avesta were taken up in 
detail. 

In the Younger Avesta, Vsp. xx.1, occurs vohu kh3athrem yazamaidé, 
kh3athrem vairim yazamaidé, aydkhsustem yazamaidé ‘we worship the 
good kingdom, we worship the wished-for kingdom, we worship the 
molten metal.’ The close connection between vohu kh3athra or kh3a- 
thra vairya and aydkhsusta needs to be explained. Darmesteter’s view, 


* For convenience, J usti’s transcription is retained in these two articles. 
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Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 255, Zend-Avesta translated, S.B.E. iv., p. xxii, 
may be true for primitive Indo-Iranian times; but to Zoroaster and his 
followers there must have been some more particular symbolism. 
Reference must accordingly be made to the Gathas. 

In the Gathas, vohu khéathra ‘ the good kingdom,’ or khéathra vairya 
‘the wished-for kingdom,’ are expressions for the ‘ kingdom to come,’ or 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ of our own Christian faith. Zoroaster 
taught that this wished-for kingdom would come by means of the 
vidditi, ‘the division’ of the evil from the good, corresponding to the 
day of judgment. This vidditi, moreover, Ormazd will bring about 
through the instrumentality of his two ministers Rana. Of these two 
ministers, the fire, dtar, is always one. In Ys. li. 9—see below— 
- aydkhSusta ‘molten metal’ is the other. The key to explain Ys. li.9 is 
to be found in the Bundahish xxx.19-33, the chapter on the resurrec- 
tion and the future existence. See West, Pahlavi Texts transl., S.B.E.v. 
120-130 ; Justi, Bundahish, text, pp. 70-77: cf. Firoz-Casartelli, Mazda- 
yasnian Religion, pp. 199-200. In that description, Bund. xxx.21, 22, the 
same word, Phl. aydksust ‘ molten metal,’ is found to denote a flood of 
fiery metal through which at the final judgment the good and the evil 
alike must pass. To the righteous the molten mass becomes merely as 
warm milk; to the wicked it is a dreadful torment. This aydksust 
passage of the later literature preserves none other than an old tradi- 
tion. In it, as in the Gathas, Ys. li.9, dthrd—ayanhd khiustd, the fire 
and the melted stream, Bund. xxx.19 dtdi—aydkéust, are united in 
bringing the kingdom of heaven, the Vohu Khshathra. 

The Gatha references were now taken up in the new light. In Ys. 
li.9, Zoroaster prays for a revelation of the kingdom : 

yam kh3nitem rardibyd dao thwd athra sukhra mazda 

ayanhda khgusta aibi ahvahi dakhitem davdi 

rasayenhé dregvaiitem savayd asavanem 
‘What joy through thy two ministers—thy bright fire and the molten, 
O Mazda, thou wilt give, to the destruction of the wicked but to save 
the righteous, a sign (of that) give us for our souls.’ Observe here 
especially the repose of the righteous, but the torment of the wicked in 
the fiery stream, Bund. xxx.20 ahravd—darvand, in connection with 
the Gatha line rd3ayenhé dregvaiitem savayd asavanem. 

In the above passage, Ys. li.9, davéi was taken as imperat. infin. from 

yda: cf. Bartholomae in K, Z. xxviii.26. In dakhitem (cf. ‘sign’ in 
the Bible) Zoroaster seeks for revelation. With dakhitem ddvdi ( 4/dd) 
cf. dakh3tem datd Ys. xxxiv.6. For ahvdhi a suggestion was made to 
explain it as loc. pl. of azhvd ; the Phl. tradition, however, here, as in 
Ys. xxviii.2 davdi ahvdo, sees a reference to both worlds. 

The next Gatha passage noted was Ys. xxx.7. The verse pictures the 
religious doubt of man ; Ormazd’s angels by a vision of the future life 
guide him to choose the right : 

ahmdica kh3athré jasat mananha vohii asdca 

at kehrpem utayiitis dadat drmaitis dnma 

aésdm toi anhat yathad ayanhd ddandis pouruyd 
q 
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‘And to his side (i. e. of man, maretdnd, v.6) came Khiathra, the king- 
dom, and Vohu Mano, good mind, and Asha, righteousness. Armaiti, 
the spirit of the earth, then offered the continued existence of the body 
and the new life, whereby (yathd) with the iron and the retributions 
man shall become victorious (anhat pouruyd) for thee (O Mazda) over 
these sinners.’ 

In the above difficult verse there are a number of uncertainties. Pos- 
sible explanations of some were suggested, as follows : ahmdi refers to 
the first man, Gayo Maretan (cf. maretdnd, v.6), who is assailed by the 
Daevas and is tempted, but is preserved through the intervention of 
Ormazd’s angels, Khshathra, etc. The instrumentals vohi manaiha, 
asd, and probably khiathrd, were treated as instrumental subjects—see 
Geldner-Caland in K. Z, xxxi.322, 258. By kehrpem utayiitis ‘ continu- 
ations of bodies’ (plur.), the resurrection, the tani-i pasin, seems to be 
hinted at. The earth Armaiti will give up her dead. The acc. pl. neut. 
dnmda was regarded as the new life of men when the change shall have 
come. By ayanhd, the fiery ordeal again was understood, and by 
dddndis (dddna : cf. ddd, i. e. donum: cf. reddo) are described the retri- 
butions or the rewards by means of which the righteous on the side of 
Ormazd (tdi) will triumph over (pouruyd anhat, lit. ‘be before’) the 
wicked (aésdm: i. e. aénanhdm, v. 8). The next verse, Ys. xxx.8, was 
noted as carrying out the idea. 

The last Gatha stanza, Ys. xxxii.7, in which ayaihd was noticed, 
likewise describes the final coming and establishment of Ormazd’s king- 
dom, khéathra (v. 6), and the triumph over the wicked : 


aésdm aénanhdm naécit vidvdo aojoi hadroya 

yd joyd séfighaité ydis srdvi qaénd ayanha 

yaesdm ti ahurd irikhtem mazda vaédisto. 
‘In the company of these sinners the wise man will not be named, 
when through the gleaming metal the triumphs of victory, which are 
told of, shall be proclaimed; of which sinners thou, O Mazda, best 
knowest the fall.’ 

In this verse, once more, it is the flaming iron that precedes the com- 
ing of the kingdom, and brings the ruin of the unrighteous. The form 
hadréyd here is loc. sg., etymologically connected with Skt. sddhri, 
sddhri, sadhrydc, see Grassmann s, v. The pres. pass. aojdi is eschato- 
logical present. The relative yd in yd joyd has a temporal force ; and 
joyd, acc. pl. neut., is hardly to be separated from Skt. jaya. Again, 
the instr. pl. yai3 is used as instr. subject ; ydi3 srdvi is parenthetical. 
On irikhtem ‘fall, destruction’ (de Harlez renders ‘ exécution’), see Vd. 
ii.40, irikhtahé starasca. The reading irikhtem (cf. Av. Skt. y/ric) 
in our Gatha verse, as in Ys. xliv.2, is rightly chosen by Geldner in his 
edition. 

A single other passage, Yt. xvii.20, in the Younger Avesta, it was 
noted, also assumes a new significance in the light of the Bundahish. 
In Bund. xxx.31-32, the evil spirit, the serpent, is described as fleeing 
from or perishing in the molten metal ; hell itself moreover is cleansed. 
This recalls the cry of Anra Mainyu in the Avesta in dismay at the birth 
of Zoroaster, Yt. xvii.20: 
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tdpayéiti mam asa vahista, 
mdnayen ahé yatha ayaokhsustem 

‘Zoroaster burns me with the Asha Vahishta prayer, just like the 

molten metal.’ 

The paper then emphasized again the necessity of turning often in 
interpretation to the Pahlavi books and the traditional literature ; the 
importance of this is frequently illustrated by the faithful preservation 
in the Bundahish of old lines of thought. 

In conclusion a further point was brought out. The above explana- 
tion of the connection between kh3athra vairya and aydkhsusta makes 
quite clear the reason why later, among the seven Amshaspands, Khsha- 
thra Vairya becomes the genius of metals. In Zoroaster’s teaching, as 
has been seen, the coming of the kingdom, kh3athra or khiathra vairya, 
was attended by the fiery flood of molten metal; in later times, when 
the seven abstract conceptions, Vohu Mano, Khshathra Vairya, etc., 
were reduced to the seven Amshaspands, each as a genius in charge of 
some element, it was quite natural from the above association that 
Khshathra Vairya should preside over the metals. 


7. Miscellaneous Avestan notes ; by Dr. Jackson. 


1. Av. vanat-pesene buyé, Afr. i. 10. 

In the phrase, Afr. i. 10, dfrindmi vavanvdo vanat-pesene buyé vispem 
aurvathem ‘1 that am victor pray that I may be victorious in battle over 
every foe,’ is to be found a new instance of an in- adjective in the Avesta. 
These are notcommon. The form vanat-pesene (for -i) isa nom. sg. masc. 
from peenin, which is made directly by the in-formation from -pesjana 
‘battle.’ The peculiarity of a nom. in -e for -peseni is to be explained 
by the fact that before b and some other letters the e-vowel seems some- 
times to stand for a, i, u. This question is discussed by the present 
writer in Avestan Alphabet, p. 11. A formation vavane buyé, exactly 
similar to -peiene buyé, is found directly below in Afr.i.11. We need 
only look at the variants to find vavani among them. The reading in 
e, however, is preferable. This question of e for i, u, a may yet furnish 
interpretations for other words. Notice, finally, that an adj. form 
vanat-pesana also exists beside the new-found vanat-pesenin. 


2. Av. kahmdi, yahmdi as local datives. 


Some late instances of nouns in the dat. case used apparently for the 
locative are given by Spiegel, Gram. d. altéran. Sprachen, p. 434. Some 
of these examples are quite late ; some, to be sure, may be explained as 
datives of advantage, goal, or time. But, nevertheless, the existence of 
a late local dative is rightly assumed. A couple of instances from the 
pronouns may therefore be added. Yt. Frag. i. 1 (Wg., xxi. 1), kahmdi 
té vacd aévahmi paiti vacd vispandm vohundm vispandm asa-cithrandm 
fravaikem ‘in what one (dat. loc.) word (loc. gen.) of thine consists the 
proclamation of all good and sacred things.’ Again, Vd. i. 18, varenem 
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yim cathru-gaosem yahmdai zayata thraétaond ‘the four-cornered Va- 
rena where Thraetaona was born.’ Possibly here belongs Yt. xiii. 41, 
kahmdicit ydorhdm jasé ‘into whatsoever conflicts thou dost come.’ 
On the propriety of a loc. construction after jasd, see Hiibschmann, 
Casuslehre, p. 221; de Harlez, Manuel, p. 118; and Caland in K. Z. 
xxxi. 263, 

As far as these pronominal di forms go, they might possibly be ex- 
plained at first sight as having arisen paleeographically by a mistake in 
writing -di for -ya ; but Spiegel’s assumption of the local dative is per- 
fectly correct. See also Hiibschmann, Casuslehre, p. 225. Earlier in- 
stances may doubtless be added. 


3. Av. rainya, Yt. xii. 1. 


Examples of instr. sg. from long i-stems in Av. are scarce. Instances 
quoted are ereghaitya, khraozhdyéhya, vanhuyd, vahéhyd, and perhaps 
zaranaénya, mainyd. Geldner’s new edition of the texts seems to fur- 
nish another example from a noun. It is the above rasnya, Yt. xii. 1. 
The new text reads peresé thwdm rainya ukhdhahé ‘ with righteousness 
of speech will I ask thee.’ This implies a noun-stem rasni, governing 
ukhdhahé, The old reading was ukhdha. 


4. Av. hvarstais, Ys. xlix. 4. 


Instances of instr. neut. pl. as subject have been given by Caland in 
K. Z. xxx. 542; xxxi. 259; and by Geldner in K. Z. xxxi. 322. A new 
example seems to occur in Ys. xlix. 4, yaé3dm noit hvarstdis vds duzh- 
varsta ‘(the wicked men) whose good deeds do not surpass (i. e. out- 
weigh) their evil deeds.’ The form vds is 3 sg. aor. (with neut. pl. sub- 
ject) from Av. Skt. y van, in the sense of ‘win, conquer.’ On the 
formation, see Bartholomae in B. B. xiii. 82. The passage, which now 
becomes clear, seems in a measure to forecast the later Parsi idea of 
weighing the good and the bad deeds in the scales of justice after 
death. 


8. Note on the transliteration of Pahlavi ; by Professor W. R. 
Martin, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


The use of the word ‘‘ tradition” is largely responsible for the contro- 
versy as to Avestan interpretation. A tradition seems in its nature to 
imply not only a long but an unbroken succession, and that, too, reach- 
ing from the very beginning. The assertion that such a tradition ex- 
isted might well arouse dispute. If the words ‘native explanation” 
be employed, the way is open to an acceptance of any hints or sugges- 
tions, without proclaiming adherence to an a priori view as to their 
values. 

Both sides now incline to this moderate position. West deprecates 
the separation of the Pahlavi translation from the Avestan text (Sitz- 
ber. d. b. Ak., 1888, p. 414), in the belief that both are mutually ex- 
planatory. Roth, in his instruction, has his pupils read in connection 
with the Avestan the corresponding passages of the Pahlavi and Né- 
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rydsang. He does not abandon his belief in the superior value of his 
own method, but is willing to receive any possible light. 

The custom of writing in connection the corresponding passages, with 
indications of omissions and insertions, may be recommended as tend- 
- ing to secure to the student any advantage to be derived from the native 
exegesis, while keeping bim fully alive to its weaknesses. 

Though the translations are not good Pahlavi, as West has told us, 
their study has also an incidental advantage in introducing to the study 
of Pahlavi literature, which deserves investigation for its own sake. 

The student of Pahlavi must, however, transliterate it in order to as- 
sure both himself and others that he understands it. At this point he 
finds himself between West, who continues the endeavor of Haug to 
discover the original Semitic forms, and in his article of 1888 has pro- 
posed a final improvement of his system in a transliteration that sug- 
gests the exact form of the Pahlavi, and Salemann, who in the Mélanges 
Asiatiques of the St. Petersburg Academy for 1887 condemns utterly 
the system of Haug and West, and furnishes an example of transcrip- 
tion into Middle Persian. Salemann’s procedure is of course based on 
the belief that the Aramzean forms were never anything but ideograms 
suggesting Iranian words. The question of transliteration depends 
on the view adopted of the nature and origin of Pahlavi. 

Since Haug’s essay of 1870, the following have, to the knowledge of 
the writer, discussed the subject : Spiegel in 1878, DeHarlez in 1880 and 

1881, Darmesteter and Olshausen in 1883, Néldeke in 1886 and 1887, 
Salemann in 1887, West in 1888. To the list, as treating the historic 
explanation of Pahlavi, may be added Gutschmid in 1887. (The views 
were briefly summarized. ) 

The view seems plausible that there was at one time a considerable 
territory in which, owing to the close and frequent commercial and 
political relations with peoples to the West, the most intelligent part of 
the population, such as priests and merchants, spoke a reasonably good 
Aramaic as well as Iranian. Asa sort of lingua franca the Aramean 
enjoyed a special credit and esteem with the better educated. These 
adopted as a substitute for the cumbrous cuneiform an alphabet mod- 
eled on the Aramzean, but applied with a disregard of scientific consid- 
erations born of a long familiarity with the cuneiform. 

In common intercourse Iranian was used. The priests and better 
educated classes cultivated with special predilection the Aramezan. 
The books were not so much read by the people as to them. The ideo- 
grams of the cuneiform made it seem entirely natural and easy to write 
Aramzan words and at the same time to pronounce in the interest of 
hearers Iranian equivalents. Thus two languages were written at once. 
The reader when reading to himself or to a cultivated audience could 
disregard the Iranian terminations and read properly formed Aramaic 
words under the guidance of the same terminations, while in reading 
to the less educated he could disregard all Aramaic elements. 

The supposition of an intention to construct a special cryptogramic 
writing seems unnecessary. Spiegel thinks that merchants used the 
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Pahlavi for their secret correspondences. A moment’s thought must 
convince that a cipher known to all the members of so large a class 
could have been no cipher. So far as we know, also, the priests who 
wrote our Pahlavi books had no special ground for devising a kind of 
cipher. They had no wish to conceal their interpretations from the 
laity. The simple fact is that this to us strange mode of writing was 
nothing novel to those who first introduced and practised it. In time, 
however, the Aramzean became less familiar, and the knowledge of the 
forms was in danger of being entirely lost. It would have been easy to 
discard them altogether, but the traditional bi-lingual mode of writing 
had acquired a certain sanctity ; and so, instead of discarding the ideo- 
grams, the Glossaries were made. According to the original norm, all 
the words in a Pahlavi text should be Aramzan, with the exception of 
the verbal terminations and a few others added as phonetic complements. 

With the increasing ignorance on the one hand of the Aramzan 
equivalents of Iranian words, on the other of the Iranian meanings of 
Aramean forms, it was of course difficult to maintain this standard. 
Iranian words were added as glosses to assist the memory, and then 
substituted ; and, when Iranian words crept from gloss to text, the op- 
posite process took place. Hence arose the peculiar mingling we find 
in our present texts. 

If these views are correct, there follow from them very definite prin- 
ciples as to the transliteration and study of Pahlavi. The earnest at- 
tempt to discover the Aramzan words in the Pahlavi forms, and to 
transliterate them in the manner best adapted to indicate the Aramzan 
of their epoch, has every justification. Salemann would have us sub- 
stitute in every case the corresponding Iranian. The English viz., £, 
d., are often quoted as examples of similar ideograms. The videlicet of 
viz. has been crowded out by ‘‘ namely,” but a substitution of ‘‘ namely” 
in older authors would be an unwarrantable disguising of the fact that 
it has once been not only written but pronounced. That the authors of 
the abbreviations £, d. said to themselves and wrote libre and denarii 
while they read ‘‘ pounds” and ‘‘ pence” is a fact in the history of cul- 
ture of which £ and d. are the monuments. We might adopt other 
abbreviations now, as when we use B. C. instead of A. C. for ‘‘ before 
Christ ;’ but where they have been used we must write them in order 
to be true to the text. 

While we write the Aramzan words as Aramzan, we must also, 
however, perform the task to which Salemann has applied himself with 
such learning and skill: namely, pronounce the Middle Persian equiva- 
lents as the eye falls on the Aramezean forms. 


9. On the cosmogonies of India and China; by Rev. J. K. 
Wight, of New Hamburgh, N. Y. 


Mr. Wight’s paper did not profess to discuss all the Hindu and Chinese 
theories of the beginnings of things, but only attempted to sketch the 
lines of thought of some of the leading schools. 
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The earliest system taken up was that of the Sdiva school, as set forth 
in the Tattuva-Kattalei and Siva-Gnana-Potham, translated by Rev. Mr. 
Hoisington in vol. iv. of the Society’s Journal, and current especially in 
the south of India. In it three terms are introduced: the material 
cause, which is as clay to the potter’s vessel; the instrumental cause, 
as the moulding-stick and wheel ; and the efficient cause, the deity, cor- 
responding to the potter. Matter possesses no intrinsic power, and 
moves or acts only as influenced by deity. God is the whole world, 
and yet other than the world. At the close of every great period, there 
will be a complete reduction to their primordial state of all existences 
except souls ; even deity will sleep, as he did before creation. 

This system prepared the way for pantheism, which drops the differ- 
ence between God and the world, and regards both as one. Brahma 
became the source whence all finite beings emanated ; and so absorp- 
tion into Brahma became the supreme good. The creation began with 
ignorance, and this imperfect creation was succeeded by eight others, 
each increasingly perfect. Buddhism also asserts that ignorance is the 
first term in the series of existences, then merit and demerit, conscious- 
ness, and soon. It is the aim of Buddhism to free one’s self from the 
sorrows of existence. 

In the Chinese Yih-King, the tai-kuh is said to have produced the two 
figures, which produced the four forms, which produced the eight dia- 
grams. Some ancient commentators hold the tai-kuh to be the condi- 
tion of vapory matter, before the separation of heaven and earth. 
Others make it the principle of order, or law of nature. Later inter- 
preters, as Chu Hi (A. D. 1200), make it more positively materialistic ; 
tai-kuh, or the great extreme, by its unceasing alternations of motion 
and rest generated the male and female principles, from which all things 
animate and inanimate were produced (cf. Williams, Middle Kingdom, 
ii. 195). The Taoists picture realistically the work done by Pavanku, 
the first man. He goes to work with mallet and chisel, and hews out 
sun, moon, and stars. After 18,000 years he dies for the completion of 
his work ; his head becomes mountains, his breath wind and clouds, 
and the insects which cling to his body are transformed into people 
(ibid.). 


10. On the existence of primitive Aryan § ; by Dr. H. Collitz, 
of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The paper of which this is a brief abstract will be published in full in 
the American Journal of Philology. 

A well known phonetic rule of Sanskrit grammar prescribes the 
change of s into s after k. In consequence of this rule it is generally 
believed that the Old Ind. s after gutturals in every case presupposes 
an original s. But of course there is nothing in Sanskrit that would 
oppose the opinion that there are instances in which the s in the group 
ks goes back to Aryan 8, if this opinion be supported by other reasons. 
A division of this kind is in fact recommended by Greek phonetics. 
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Skt. ks is in most cases reflected in Greek by £: e. g. dov—Skt. dksa, 
= Skt. ddksina, or by e. g. évera, cf. Skt. saksata ( sac), xata- 
méum, cf. Skt. pdksat( pac). But in a small number of instances we find 
od, xr, and xv: e. g. ksi, xrilo=Skt. dpxro-c—Skt. r’ksa, 
réxtow=Skt. tékgsan, The dental of these latter groups 
cannot be explained as developed from Aryan s, but may be traced back 
to Aryan §. Greek ¢3 then would be = Ar. g*h8, Gr. xr = Ar. k8, Gr. yd 
= Ar. gh&. This theory seems in contradiction to the Latin @& or s in 
texere, ursus, and Teut. hs in dehsen. But in Latin and Teutonic Aryan 
§ may have been changed into s, as Skt. ¢ and s are in Prakrt and Pali 
replaced by s. 


11. The Moabite Stone and the Hebrew records ; | Prof. 
John D, Davis, of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


This paper, of which the following is an abstract, will be published 
in full in ‘“‘ Hebraica” for April, 1891. 

According to the latest recension of the text, the opening sentences 
of the Moabite stone are: ‘‘I am Mesha, son of Chemosh-melek, king 
of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, 
and I reigned after my father ; and I made this high place for Chemosh 
.... because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast my eyes 
on all that hated me. Omri was king of Israel, and afflicted Moab for 
many days..... And his son succeeded him, and he also said: ‘I will 
afflict Moab.’ In my days he said thus; but I feasted my eyes on him 
and on his house ; and as for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruc- 
tion. Now Omri had taken possession of all the land of Medeba, and 
[Israel] dwelt therein during his days and half his son’s [or sons’] days, 
forty years ; but Chemosh restored it in my days.” / 

To judge from Mesha’s own words, the stele was a memorial com- 
memorative not merely of his recovery of independence for Moab from 
Israel, but of his glorious and successful reign as a whole ; erected late 
in his reign, after the death of Ahab, after the humiliation of that 
house also, and not improbably after the extinction of the line of Omri 
by Jehu, and the entrance of Israel into its period of dire distress. 

The Hebrew records date the revolt of Moab ‘‘after the death of 
Ahab” (2 Kg. i.1; iii.5): a date which conflicts with a usual understand- 
ing of the inscription, to the effect that the revolt occurred in the mid- 
dle of Ahab’s reign. But the Hebrew date is historically fitting in view 
of the circumstances connected with the death of Ahab, in view of the 
wide-spread insurrection which took place at that time according to 
concurrent Hebrew history, and in view also of the persons named as 
participants in the war of attempted resubjugation. The credibility of 
the Hebrew records for this period is moreover abundantly and 
minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 

In consideration, then, of the credibility of the Hebrew narrative as 
determined by internal consistency and monumental corroboration, the 
supposed conflict between the Hebrew and Moabite stories is not to be 
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forcibly settled by rejection of the Hebrew account, but should rather 
lead to the inquiry whether the statements of the stone may not be 
interpreted in harmony with the Hebrew recital. It will be found that 
they may be; and that in one of two ways: 

1. The two accounts may be combined. The capture of the frontier 
town of Medeba was effected by Mesha about the middle of Ahab's 
reign ; but the Moabite king did not attempt actually to throw off the 
Israelitish yoke until after Ahab’s death. 

2. Or, better, in accordance with the well-known custom of the times 
whereby the royal descendants of Omri, as of other founders of dynas- 
ties, were designated simply as his sons, in view of Moabitish grammar 
whereby the collocation beth nun he may be properly rendered ‘his 
sons,’ and in view of the probability which arises from Mesha’s own 
words that he was acquainted with the final overthrow of Omri’s sons, 
lines 7 and 8 of the inscription may be translated: ‘Now Omri had 
taken possession of all the land of Medeba, and [Israel] dwelt therein 
during his days and half the days of his sons, forty years.’ This is the 
same story as told by the Hebrew writers. The revolt of Moab did 
actually occur midway in the reign of Omri’s sons, as it were dividing 
their dominion in twain, and lending in Moabitish eyes an aspect to the 
latter half of their rule far different from the former. 


12. The etymology of the name Canaan ; by Professor G. F. 
Moore, of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


Jerome, in the liber interpretationis hebraicorum nominum, ed. 
Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra,’ 1887, gives us the following choice of 
explanations: 4.14, Chanaan (Gen. x.6) od/o¢ (hoc est motus) eorum uel 
negotiator aut humilis ; 17.11, Chanaan reuersus est sive quasi respon- 
dentes aut quasi mouentes ; 41.17, Chanaan (3 Reg. xxii.11) erubescens 
siue negotiator. The Onomastica Vaticana (ed. Lagarde) exhibit a 
similar variety: 180.57, yavady avouiav ; 200.9, yavadv ardxpiorg; 
xavavaia (176.82, xavavaioe ; 200.11, yavavaiog peta- 

Among these we find, beside *}3 ‘ tradesman,’ and meanings derived 
from the biblical and post-biblical senses of }'}5, impossible combina- 
tions with m3y and jy}, and, still bolder composition, jy’ p33. Com- 
mentators, however, were generally content to trace the name of the 
land and its inhabitants to Canaan, the son of Ham (Gen. x.6, 15 ff.), in 
whose name they found a significant allusion to the ‘humiliation’ to 
which he is condemned in the curse of Noah, and which was inflicted 
upon his descendants by Israel. So August., Enarr. in Psalm. civ.7: 
cur autem dicta sit terra Chanaan, interpretatio hujus nominis aperit ; 
Chanaan quippe interpretatur humilis. Bates, Critica hebreea, 1767, 
8. v., seeks the origin of the name of the country and its people in the 
prevailingly commercial and mercantile occupation of the latter, and is 
followed by Parkhurst. The same view was put forward in Germany 
by Paulus, Clavis (1793), on Isaiah xxiii.8, p. 164 ff. Gesenius, in the 
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first edition of the Hwb. (1810), passed the word without explanation ; 
in the second (1823), he inclines to Paulus’s opinion: Als appellative 
Bedeutung dieses Landesnamen kénnte man sich vielleicht . . Handel, 
Handelsstand, Handelsvolk denken, u. dieses mit 73, Jer. x.17, in der 
Bedeutung Waare combiniren. The etymology which has now for 
more than half a century been generally accepted was first proposed, so 
far as I know, by Rosenmiiller, Biblische Alterthwmskunde, ii.1.75 ff., 
1826. After referring to the view of Paulus, he writes: Sollte es 
nicht wahrscheinlicher sein, dass das Land den Namen von seiner 
Lage erhalten habe? Wie nimlich Aram, p>, fiir D5,... den hoch- 
liegenden Landstrich, Hochland bedeutet, so scheint Canaan 
den gegen die Meereskiiste hin sich absenkenden Landstrich, 


das Niederland zu bezeichnen, denn fen bedeutet sich ernie- 


drigen, sich senken; weshalb es auch von dem zum Untergang 
sich neigenden Stern gebraucht wird, und einer der von Golius benutz- 
ten arab. Lexicographen bemerkt, dass es unter andern so viel sey als 


e° demissus humilisque fuit. Gesenius adopted this explanation of 


the word in the third edition of the Handwérterbuch (1828), the Leawicon 
manuale (1838),* and the Thesaurus (ii.1, 1839). 

It has been accepted by almost all succeeding commentators and 
lexicographers down to the present time.t The arguments of Redslob 
(die alttestamentl. Namen, u.s.w., 1846, 39 ff.) and Pusey (Minor Prophets, 
1869, p. 160 n., on Amos i.5) against it, though just and forcible, were 
not listened to. Recently, however, Stade (GVIJ. i.110) and E. Meyer 
(Gesch. d. Alterthums, i.218) have rejected the prevailing opinion. 

Rosenmiiller’s etymology rested on two grounds: 1. The correspond- 
ence between Canaan ‘lowland’ and Aram ‘highland;’ 2, Arabic 
usage. The first of these considerations has no longer any weight, 
since the explanation of Aram which it assumes is now universally 
given up. Granted that the derivation of 0.8 from D* is formally 
possible, ‘ highland, highlanders’ are as unsuitable names as can be 
imagined for peoples which, from our earliest knowledge of them, 
occupy chiefly plains and valleys, sometimes by the side of mountain 
tribes of different race.§ Accordingly, most recent scholars think that 
the name Canaan was originally given to the ‘lowland’ of Palestine 
itself, the sea-board, especially north of Carmel (Phenicia), and the 


* Lex, man. 8. V. }Y3D . . prop. regio depressa, humilis, 
superiori DVS . 8. v. °33733, hoc nominis gerebant incolae depressioris regionis 
...ad mare et Jordanis ripis, opp. regionis montanae incolis (79%). 

+ Hitz. (Jes. 1833), v. Leng., Tuch, Mov., Berth., Ewald, Knob., Kalisch, Del., 
Dillm., E. Meier, Fiirst, Mihl.-Volck, and many more. 

t Cf. also Kittel, Gesch. d. Hebraer, i.9 ff. 

§ Cf. Néldeke, BL. i234; E. Meyer, GdA. i.213; Tiele, Bab.-assyr. Gesch., 64; 
Kittel, Gd. i. 10, the scholars mentioned in the next note, and many more. 
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Jordan valley—in contrast to the mountainous backbone of the land.* 
Support for this view is sought especially in Num. xiii.29, ‘‘the Amorites 
lived in the hill-country, and the Canaanites on the sea and along the 
Jordan.”+ But, in the face of the general usage of the Old Testament, in 
which Amorite and Canaanite are collective names for the whole pre- 
Israelite population of the land, it is unsafe to build a theory upon an 
isolated notice of a late writer (? Deuteronomic editor). In any case, 
the analogy upon which Rosenmiiller relied has lost its force. 


There remains, then, the combination with the Arabic «iS. Rosen- 
miller refers us to Golius, in whose Lexicon we read: «iS, lenis, 


demissus et humilis fuit. Gi. v. e The word in this sense, then, is 
asynonym of 4.50, and we see that Rosenmiiller has wholly misunder- 
stood the definition which he quotes. For e means not ‘ be low’ 


in a physical sense, but ‘ be abject or mean-spirited, or—what comes to 
the same thing in the Arab’s way of thinking—tractable, easy to man- 
age’ (Syn. J). The ambiguity of Golius’s Latin is, doubtless, respon- 
sible for the mistake. 

But it is conceivable that, although Rosenmiiller’s appeal to the 
Arabic Lexicon is erroneous in this particular, the usage of «iS in gen- 
eral may bear out, or at least admit, his interpretation. The latest 
editors of Gesenius’ Hwb. must be of this mind. They write: im Ar. 
os noch die sinnliche Bedeutung sich herablassen (vom Vogel, der die 
Fliigel zusammen zieht), sich neigen (zum Untergang, vom Sterne), 
dah. II. abbeugen vom Wege; I. u. IV. herablassend sein. Here the 
usage is ingeniously misstated. The primary meaning of «iS is cor- 
rectly set forth by Schultens, Vindiciae, Sect. xv. (p. 129 ff.): cf. Origg. 
lib. i. 29 (p. 21 ff.); Comm. in Job., p. 1144. It is ‘draw up (intrans.), 
shrivel, shrink’ (Syn. mails aaisl), as e. g. wounded fingers draw 
up in healing, as a bird contracts its wings to swoop, etc. From the 
latter is probably derived the figurative expression, a star sinks swiftly 


to its setting.t With y* shrink from something, draw back or turn 
aside in fear (e. g. from entering a place, from one road to take another). 


* Ewald, i.340; Dillmann, BL. iii.513f., NDJ. 73; Kautzsch, Hwb. BA. 

216 al. 

+ The contrast of Canaanite and Amorite was suggested by Gesenius, Lex. man., 
8. V. *}}13D, see above, note 1. According to Simonis, Ges., Ew., Berth., al., x 
also means ‘ mountaineer.’ 

¢t Asa warning against finding in this idiom the primitive sense of the verb, 


‘sich senken,’ observe that a> is used in the same way. 
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Of men, to be submissive, tractable, in a bad sense (Syn. me wy 


with the note XIU Se Ls0), used of an importunate suppliant who 
debases himself for his patron’s favor, or otherwise of an abject, mean- 
spirited man. Compare English words like cower, cringe, etc.* There 
is, in fact, no proper or tropical use of the Arabic word which gives 
any support to the interpretation under discussion. The alleged phys- 
ical sense ‘be or become low’ is unknown to the Arabic lexico- 
graphers. The instances in which the verb could be rendered demis- 
sus et humilis fuit are tropical uses, parallel to the Heb. y333. The 
etymology which makes Canaan ‘lowland’ is thus as remote from 
Arabic usage as it is from Hebrew. 


Professor Moore also read a note on Kiriath-sepher, suggesting that 
the second element may be, not 159 ‘ book,’ but the common MH. 139 
‘frontier,’ e. g. Baba Kama, 83" passim. ‘Frontier-city’ would be a 
natural name for Debir (Dhohariyeh), on the border of the Negeb, and 
now, as always, the outpost of Palestine. Also on now, which he 


would connect with the Aram, now he, Arab. pam rather than 


with Heb. NOW, Arab.” 


13. On the founding of Carthage ; by Professor Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


The chief point discussed in this paper (which will shortly be pub- 
lished in full elsewhere) was the tradition reported by Philistus, that Car- 
thage was founded by ’ACpoc and Kapyfdwv (Eusebius, ed. Schoene, ii. 50). 
The identification of the former with Sor-Tyre is placed beyond all 
doubt by the variant reading Sepoc, which Hieronymus and Appian (ed. 
Bekker, viii. 1) furnish ; and the unanimous testimony of writers both 
ancient and modern to the part that Tyre played in the founding of the 
African settlement makes it needless to enter any further into the sub- 
ject. Regarding Carchedon, however, a question may be raised. Syn- 
cellus and others (see Movers, Phoenizien, ii. 56) declared Carchedon to 
be an inhabitant of Tyre ; but this, of course, is only a worthless make- 
shift. The opinion advanced by Gutschmidt, which Pietschmann (Ge- 
schichte Pheeniz., p. 135, note) follows, and which may be said to be the 
current view, makes Kapy#éov simply the heros eponymos of Carthage. 
In default of any better explanation, such a solution would have to be 
admitted ; but since the first of the two names is that of a city, it would 
be a more satisfactory way of accounting for the tradition of Philistus 
if we could find in the second name a recollection, however dimmed, 
of a second town which coéperated with Tyre in the founding of the 


- city. 


* Mihlau and Volck interpret this “ herablassend sein”! 
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In the inscription of Esarhaddon (i. R. 50, col. v. 23), and in a tribute 
list of ASurbanabal (iii. R. 27, 131), there occur the names of ten cities in 
Cyprus which paid tribute to Assyria. Among these there is one whose 
name is to be read in both instances Kartihada3ti ; and, as Schrader 
has recently shown (Zur Geographie des Assyr. Reiches, pp. 18-20, 
Sitz.-Ber. d. Berl. Akad., Mirz, 1890), this KartihadaSti is none other 
than the famous Citium, and either an older or a second name of 
the city. Besides this testimony, there are two Phoenician inscriptions 
(see Schrader, as above) which make mention of a NW NP which is to 
be sought in Cyprus, and is evidently identical with the one referred to 
by the Assyrians. The mention of the city in Esarhaddon takes us back 
to at least 637 B. C.; but, since it is more than probable that Sargon 
already (as Schrader suggests, and Winckler, Sargon-texte, p. xli, ap- 
pears to admit) referred to it, we should thus be brought back to the 
eighth century; and, from the manner in which Sargon speaks of 
Cyprus and the tribute he receives, her cities must have been in a most 
flourishing condition, and in a high state of cultivation, that can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that the settlements were of long 
standing. As to the close relation between Tyre and Cyprus, we have, 
in addition to numerous authorities testifying to the settlement of the 
island by the Phoenicians of the mainland in very early days (see 
Movers, Pheenizien, ii. 2, p. 206 ff.), the direct statement of Menander 
(Josephus, Antiq., ix. 14. 2) that Tyre ruled over Cyprus as early as the 
eighth century. There is, then, every reason to assume the existence 
of a Phoenician settlement in Cyprus bearing the name of Carthage, 
considerably before the most trustworthy date that can be assigned for 
the founding of the ‘‘ new city ” on the African coast ; which, moreover, 
was in all probability an off-shoot of Tyre, and at all events stood in 
closest relations to the latter. The question now arises: is there any- 
thing to warrant the conjecture that this Cyprian Carthage was asso- 
ciated with Tyre in the founding of the African Carthage? To this ques- 
tion I venture to give an affirmative answer. In the romantic story 
regarding the founding of Carthage, as reported by Timzeus,* there is a 
distinct reference to Cyprus, the significance of which appears to have 
been hitherto overlooked. We are told that Elissa, on her flight from 
Tyre, first goes to Cyprus. There a halt is made. The priest of Juno, as 
Melzer (Gesch. d. Karthager, p. 128) would have it, and not of Jupiter, 
with wife and children, joins the party ; and besides, a number of women 
—eighty, the report says—are seized to furnish wives for the contingent 
that accompanied Elissa. From Cyprus, then, the journey is continued, 
until finally the African coast is reached, and the site of the new city 
chosen. Clearly there must be some reason for this close association 
of Cyprus and Tyre in the founding of Carthage. Melzer (ib., p. 133) 
supposes that the similarity in cult between Carthage and Cyprus led to 
the tradition of Timzeus ; but this conjecture, far frem accounting for 


* See the story with full discussion in Movers, Phenizien, ii.1, pp. 350-61, and 
Melzer, Gesch. d. Karthager, p. 128. 
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the rise of the tradition, only serves to add a link to the bond that 
unites Cyprus with African Carthage. There were plenty of places on 
the way from Tyre tu Africa where stoppages may have been made ; 
and, if tradition therefore hits upon Cyprus, there must be some reason 
for this, and we are justified, when we come to interpret the tradition 
of Timzeus, in seeing in this halt at Cyprus the recollection of some part 
taken by Cyprus in the events that led to the Phoenician settlement in 
Africa. But we may advance a few steps further. From what Timzeus 
reports to have taken place in Cyprus, it is clear that even tradition re- 
tains the recollection of a considerable lapse of time between the landing 
of the Tyrian fugitives in Cyprus and their departure for Africa. Fur- 
thermore, in the same account of Timzeus, Pygmalion, the King of Tyre, 
upon learning of the flight of Elissa, is about to take steps for pursuing 
his sister, and only upon the representations of his mother and the 
threats of the gods does he finally desist from his intentions. Does 
there not appear to be some connection between this hostile intent of 
Pygmalion and the departure from Cyprus? And thirdly, the addition 
of the priest and his family, and of the young women, to the party 
would indicate that the Tyrians were reinforced by Cyprians, who 
transferred their mode of worship to their new home in the West. In 
other words, assuming with Movers and others that the romantic story 
of Elissa’s flight and the incidents connected with the founding of Car- 
thage are but the peculiar form in which popular tradition has clothed 
actual history, the translation of Timzeus’s tradition into historical lan- 
guage would be somewhat as follows : 

The tradition points to internal dissensions in Tyre as the cause for an 
emigration of a part of her inhabitants. The emigrants attempt to 
make a settlement for themselves in the island nearest to their mother- 
land. Here they remain long enough to establish themselves, and to 
form close social bonds with those whom they found already settled 
there ; but, either because of the constant menace which the vicinity of 
Tyre produced or because of open hostility, they (or a part of them) 
passed on further. 

Now it is true that tradition does not tell us what part of Cyprus was 
touched by the Tyrian emigrants ; but of all the Cyprian cities Carthage- 
Citium is not only the most prominent, but the one most accessible, 
because of its position on the coast--which accounts also for its settle- 
ment in very early days by Tyrians and the Phoenician colonists. Again, 
assuming that it was at KartihadaSti that a station was made, an explica- 
tion of the name given to the African settlement would be furnished 
which certainly appears more satisfactory than those previously offered 
by Movers, Melzer, and others. Cyprian KartihadaSti, as a Tyrian foun- 
dation, being the ‘‘ new city” in contradistinction to Tyre as the old or 
mother-city, what more natural than that, following this precedent, 
Tyrians should have given a similar name to the new home which they 
found in the distant West? Finally, for thus having two Phoenician 
settlements of the same name, one derived from the other, an analogy 
could be found in the two Hippos, and the two Leptis on the African 
coast, as well as in the third Carthage on the Spanish peninsula. 
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The conclusion, therefore, which appears legitimate, is that, with a 
Carthage flourishing in Cyprus certainly as early as the eighth century, 
with a certainty of Tyrian settlements in Cyprus at a much earlier pe- 
riod (among these in all probability Carthage-Citium as the very first, 
and certainly the most prominent), and finally with a distinct indication 
of Cyprus having taken a share in the African foundation, the tradition 
of Philistus embodies the recollection of this association of Tyre and 
Cyprian Carthage ; and, whatever its real historical value may be, the 
rise of the tradition is to be accounted for in this way. 

The paper also touched upon the question as te the date of the found- 
ing of Carthage, and endeavored to explain the traditions connecting 
Troy with Carthage as pointing to old Phoenician settlements in Asia 
Minor, and as having to be interpreted in connection with what we 
know of these settlements from the excavations of Schliemann and the 
researches based upon those excavations. 


14. Review of Abel and Winckler’s — chrestomathy ;* 
by Dr. R. F. Harper, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


It is not my purpose to criticize this work unsparingly. Every one 
must acknowledge that it will be of great value to beginners in Assyr- 
ian, because of its appearance at a time when it is almost impossible to 
obtain texts. The time chosen for its appearance and the neatness and 
legibility of Abel’s copies are the two chief points in its favor. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to look at its defects. 

1. The selection of texts is not the most happy. There are too many 
fragmentary pieces of texts in the collection. It may be argued against 
this that the authors wished to give the student an idea of the different 
styles of the different periods. But the book is intended for beginners, 
who are not able to appreciate the fine distinctions between a text of 
Tiglathpileser I. and one of Asurbanipal. It would have been much bet- 
ter to present more complete texts and fewer fragments. The complete 
texts could have been used by advanced students, all the Rawlinsons 
being out of print. In the case of Esarhaddon, the authors have given 
us both Cylinders A and B, with variants from C. This is a valuable 
aid to Assyrian students, and it is along this line that they should have 
done all their work on the historical texts. The texts of the Syllabaries 
(for the most part reproduced from Delitzsch’s Lesestiicke) and of the 
Babylonian Chronicle are well chosen. The text of the Deluge-Account 
should have been made complete or omitted altogether. It is difficult 
to say just how many or how few hymns should find a place in a begin- 
ner’s chrestomathy. 

2. The book would have been more valuable if the authors had added 
a commentary, grammatical and lexicographical, to the texts published. 
I do not press this point, however, since they intended the translitera- 


* Keilschrifitexte zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen, herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Abel and Hugo Winckler. 
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tions and translations in Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek to 
afford the beginner all the help that was needed. Every one knows 
how defective these translations are—especially those by Winckler and 
Abel. 

8. The glossary covers only the historical and the easy texts, and the 
beginner is left to work his way without any aid through the sylla- 
baries, hymns, etc. 

4. The glossary is poorly arranged. a. The words are not placed 
under their corresponding roots or equivalents in Hebrew—a language 
with which all beginners are familiar ; and b. there is no attempt made 
to connect derivatives from the same stem. Ina great many cases one 
cannot tell what radicals are intended by the authors—or rather author, 
as Winckler is responsible for the glossary : e. g. milu, mustdlu, nabalu, 
namriru, nappasu, nitu, nuparu, ramdnu, takultu, turtanu, etc., etc. 

5. The glossary does not represent the present status of Assyrian 
research—in fact, it isa very poor piece of work. Some of the com- 
monest words are misread: e. g. ‘‘akuttu (akiitu?) Baugrund?’ for 
ahaztu ‘possession, means,’ and then, perhaps, ‘ Bauplan’ (cf. Jensen’s 
reading atartu ‘“‘ Hinzukommendes,” Kosmologie, p. 385); usakir ‘ té- 
tete, durchbohrte” is not to be taken from an akéru, ii. (cf. also 
Hebraica, vii. 1.68); badsu is not ‘‘Sand, Wiiste ;” dihu is to be read 
tehu; zdzu ‘*paarweise,” but cf. ZB., p. 97; for izkuru in Esarh. 
A. i. 48, read iskuru; mahhuru is for mahhutis; milak is peculiar ; 
murnizku is for mur-nisku ; nukusi for nukulat ; musikku for tup-sikku ; 
parsu “ paarweise?”, Esarh. A. v.52; rittu for laktu; suktu for Suktu; 
Salgu for raggu; Saltanis verwiistend” for ‘siegreich ; lisandil is 
placed under three roots, matdlu, natdlu, and Sadélu. A great many 
other examples might be cited, but these are sufficient to establish the 
position taken. 


15. Some notes on historical Assyrian syntax; by Professor 
William R, Harper, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The syntax of the Semitic family, as well as that of most of the sepa- 
rate Semitic languages, has been greatly neglected. In Arabic the field 
has scarcely been occupied save by native grammarians, who have 
succeeded here, as likewise in Hebrew and Sanskrit, in darkening 
instead of illuminating the subject.* In view of the fact that even in 
Greek and Latin historical syntax is something comparatively recent, 
perhaps too much ought not to be expected in a department which in 
almost every particular is confessedly behindhand ; and yet it is surely 
an occasion of surprise that work of this character has not been under- 


+ 


* Wright’s Arabic Grammar, as well as that of Caspari upon which it is based, 
may fairly be classed under this head, so thoroughly “ native” is it in its form 
and spirit. 
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taken more widely in Hebrew literature, where material of the greatest 
value awaits the investigator.* 

In Assyrian, of course, the field has just opened. One cannot read 
comparatively inscriptions belonging to widely separated periods with- 
out discovering evidence of the great syntactical changes which have 
taken place. Having in mind the fact of the gradual breaking down of 
the case-endings in Assyrian, I began a year ago to make some investi- 
gation with a view to ascertaining the relative strictness, as regards the 
use of the case-endings, of the earlier and later inscriptions. Before 
going far I became convinced that many other subjects of syntax would 
yield rich results if studied historically. To test the matter provision- 
ally, I selected the accusative. The plan included 1. the classification 
_ of all instances of nouns ending in a; 2. the collection of all instances 
of nouns with the ending u or i used in an accusative construction ; 3. 
the classification of nouns which are accusatives in construction, but 
which, being in connection with a following noun, have either no case- 
ending at all, or the ending of the genitive. viz. i; 4. the collection of 
all nouns in the plural which are accusative by construction, but which, 
of course, have no case-indication; 5. the classification of ideograms 
which are accusatives by construction (ideograms, however, with a 
phonetic complement indicating a case-ending, were classified with 
words spelled syllabically) ; and finally, 6. a comparison of the results 
obtained from the study of each of the more important historical in- 
scriptions, in order thus to trace the development, or the decay, as the 
case might be, of the construction. 

Partly because the investigation, thus far, is incomplete, and partly 
also because the plan of work has been greatly enlarged and more ex- 
tended study is to be undertaken than was originally intended,} I shall 


* Even when special points of Hebrew syntax have been treated exhaustively, 
the historical element has heen wholly or largely ignored. 

It may be of interest to mention that a beginning, in a smal] way, has been 
made by some of the writer’s pupils at New Haven. Among other subjects which 
are being treated, and which have been or will be published, are the following: 
The Infinitive Absolute, by Mr. M. W. Chunn, now of Glenwood, Minn.; The Circum- 
stantial Clauses in Genesis, by Prof. Geo. W. Stibitz, of Collegeville, Penn. ; The 
Particle %, by Prof. A. M. Wilson, of Jackson, Tenn. (see Hebraica, vol. vi., 
pp. 139-150, 212-224); The Syntax of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, by Mr. E. 
C. Sage, New Haven, Conn.; Peculiarities in the Syntax of the Second Isaiah, by 
Mr. Geo. W. Davis, New Haven, Conn. 

+ It may not be out of place to announce that, aided by Mr. Robert F. Harper, 
and by eight of the graduate students at New Haven who have been devoting 
themselves largely to the study of Assyrian, I have undertaken to collect and 
classify all the material in the historical inscriptions upon the more important 
points of syntax. The collection will include the citation or counting of every 
instance of a given construction in the various inscriptions arranged chronologi- 
cally. We appreciate the magnitude of the task to which we have addressed our- 
selves, but are greatly encouraged by the nature of the results already obtained. 
The work, it is expected, will-be completed within three years. 
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satisfy myself at present with a few general statements, based upon a 
comparison of the Prism-Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. (eight col- 
umns), and the Taylor-Inscription of Sennacherib (six columns). 

1. In the Tiglath-Pileser inscriptions there are, in all, of noun and 
adjective forms ending in a, one hundred and twenty ; in the Sennach- 
erib there are but twenty-three ; a rough estimate, taking into account 
the length of the inscriptions, would be 4 to 1. 

2. In the Tiglath-Pileser, I have failed to find a sure instance of a noun, 
accusative by construction, with the nominative ending u ; but in Sen- 
nacherib there are, I think, at least fifty-two instances. This explains 
what has become of the a-forms. It is certainly worthy of note that, 
while the Sennacherib has only twenty-three a-forms, it uses the u-form 
as an accusative fifty-two times; and that, while Tiglath-Pileser has a 
hundred and twenty a-forms, it never uses a u-form as an accusative. 

8. In Tiglath-Pileser there are only seven or eight instances of i-forms 
used as accusatives, while in Sennacherib there are nineteen such 
instances. 

4. Of nouns in the accusative, but without a case-ending because they 
are in connection with a following noun, there are a hundred and one 
instances in Tiglath-Pileser, and thirty-three in Sennacherib. 

I will omit at this time the comparison of plurals and of ideograms ; 
and also the comparison of the different constructions of the accusative : 
e. g. the cognate accusative, the adverbial accusative, and two accusa- 
tives with one verb. 

In closing, reference may be made to the usage of the noun with an 
attributive adjective. While in the Tiglath-Pileser inscription there 
were thirteen instances in which both noun and adjective had the nom- 
inative ending wu, fifteen in which both had the genitive ending i, and 
twenty-six in which both had the accusative ending a, in the Sennach- 
erib inscription there were twenty-two instances in which both had 
the nominative ending u, forty-one in which both had the genitive end- 
ing i, but none in which both had the accusative.* The comparison of 
these facts is surely very significant. 


16. On Chinese ideas of inspiration ; by President W. A. P. 
Martin, of the Imperial Tungwen College, Peking. 


An abstract of this paper (which will be published in full in the 
Andover Review) is as follows : 
' The word inspiration must be employed with considerable latitude, 
as expressing the Chinese conception of an ultimate authority which 
pervades and lies behind their sacred books. As these belong to three 


* In this calculation, account was taken of ideograms when either the noun or 
the adjective was spelled out. It is to be remembered that the count will vary 
slightly according to the choice made in particular instances between the text and 
variants in the margin. It will be easily possible to trace, in some such way, the 
history of the leading constructions from century to century, and thus to obtain 
material for a wider comparison with other Semitic languages. 
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leading schools of thought, not to speak of numberless alloys, it is 
not to be supposed that the views of their adherents coincide on the 
point of inspiration, more than on others, in regard to which they 
are in fact widely divergent. Taoism is indigenous to China. Its 
root-idea is the possibility of acquiring a mastery over matter and 
so protecting ourselves against decay and death. It gave birth to 
those twin extravagances of Alchemy—the transmutation of metals, 
and the elixir of life. 

Those who attain immortality constitute a pantheon ruling over the 
material world, and presiding over the:destinies of men. These shen- 
sien, or genii, as they are called, are all capable of renewing their 
intercourse with human beings, among whom they walk invisible. 
' They do not appear in their primitive shape, but make their presence 
felt through suitable media. The human body in a hypnotic condition 
is a favorite medium. Another medium is the fu-lon, or magic pen ; a 
vertical stick suspended from a cross-bar which is supported freely on 
the open hands of two persons. A table is sprinkled with flour, and, 
after becoming invocation, the spirit manifests his presence by slight 
oscillations of the pendulum, which leave their traces in the flour. 
These are deciphered and given out as revelations from the spirit- 
world. This will be recognized as an early form of planchette. In the 
east it has been in vogue for more than a thousand years ; and it has 
naturally become a prolific source of religious literature. 

Buddhism has borrowed the ‘‘ magic pen,” and the orthodox are 
scandalized by the corruptions thus introduced into the canons of their 
faith. On this subject a practical guide for the Buddhist priesthood 
contains the following indignant protest : 

“Of late, men’s minds are superficial and false; there is nothing 
that they do not counterfeit. They palm off their own rude language 
as revealed through the ‘ magic pen,’ thus imposing on the ignorant. 
Recently impostures of an extraordinary character have come to light— 
such as forgeries of the books of Buddha. Taoist genii are invoked to 
reveal an exposition of a Buddhist classic: And sometimes Buddha 
himself is invoked to indite a commentary !” 

As to Buddhistic ideas of inspiration, suffice it to say that to the 
Buddhist there is no authority higher than Buddha. He does not look 
beyond Buddha to an all-pervading spirit, as Christians look through 
Christ up to the Father of spirits. With him the only possible question 
is touching the authority of the books purporting to be from Buddha : 
in other words, respecting the contents of the Buddhistic canon. 

The ideas of Confucianists in regard to inspiration differ widely from 
those of both the preceding schools. 

The Confucian canon consists properly of the ‘“‘Four Books” and 
‘Five Classics ’—the latter pre-Confucian, the former post-Confucian— 
all deriving authority more or less directly from Confucius as author or 
editor. 

The canon of Confucianism is the canon of China. With the excep- 
tion of their priesthood, every member of the other sects is first of all 
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a Confucian. In that canon there are two chapters which are believed 
to have been revealed in a supernatural manner—the two tables of their 
law: one giving the eight diagrams that form the key to their system 
of nature; the other forming a compend of their ethical and political 
system. These once accepted as divine, their whole civilization gains 
in prestige. The two tables, the ho-tu and loh-shu, are said to have 
been brought up from the waters of two rivers on the back of strange 
animals, one resembling a dragon, the other a tortoise. 

All Chinese scholars, however skeptical, accept this tradition ; and 
they invoke Confucius as indorsing it, though the passage which they 
cite is probably spurious. 

Confucius despised the superstitions of the vulgar. He was no 
hierophant, but claimed a providential mission as a teacher. One of 
the books edited by him says: ‘“‘ Heaven gave birth to men, and raised 
up princes to rule them and sages to teach them.” The sage, according 
to the Confucian philosophy, is in harmony with the universe, and is 
therefore an infallible expositor of faith and duty. The sage par ex- 
cellence is Confucius, though many preceded him ; and he is described 
as adding a third to the dual powers of heaven and earth : i. e., forming” 
the third person of a trinity. 

Even Chinese Christians look on’ Confucius as a divinely commis- 
sioned lawgiver. The spread of Christianity will undoubtedly detract 
from his authority, but it is not likely that it will lead the Chinese to 
think of him otherwise than as the Moses of an earlier dispensation. 


A paper entitled “Notes on —— etymology,” by Rev. 


W. M. Arnolt, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
was also presented, but no abstract of it is furnished for the Pro- 
ceedings. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT 1TS 


MEETING IN BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


May 15th and 16th, 1891. 


Tue Society assembled at Boston, in the Hall of the American 
Academy, on Friday, May 15th, at 10.15 a. m., and was called to 
order by the President, Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, for 1890-91, 
were presented, audited, found correct, and duly certified. The 
usual summary follows : . 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance from old account, May 7th, 1890 -........--. $50.67 
Assessments (142) paid in for year 1890-91 ___........ $710.00 

Assessments (33) for other years. 
Interest on Cotheal Fund, 6 mos. .-----..------------ 


Total receipts for the year. ............----.---- 


EXPENDITURES. 


Proceedings of Oct., 1889, and extras------ : 
Proceedings of May, 1890, and extras-.-----...------- 137.45 
Photogravure, ‘‘ Alhambra vase” -----..-.--.------- 12.00 
Proceedings of Oct., 1890, and extras------------ ---- 166.35 

80.55 


For Correspondence (postage, circulars, etc.) --.-~--- 


Total disbursements for the year--.--.....---.-.-.-- 
Balance on hand, May 13th, 189i..-..-....-----.- 


The Bradley type fund now amounts to $1,268.60. 
The Cotheal publication fund amounts to $1,000.00. 
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The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, for 1890-91, is as 
follows: During the past year the accessions to the Society’s 
library have been fourteen manuscripts, sixty-three volumes, two 
hundred and nineteen parts of volumes, and ninety-five pamphlets. 
The number of titles of printed books is now 4515; of manu- 
scripts, 177. _ In accordance with the vote passed at the last meet- 
ing, an offer was made through the “ Library Journal” of Vols. 
IL.-V. of the Society’s Journal to College and Public libraries. 
Only eighteen such libraries have made application, and to all of 
them the volumes have been sent. 

The Committee of Publication laid before the Society the first 
nine signatures of volume xv. of the Journal, pages 1-72. 

Various matters of business were laid before the Society in the 
form of a report from the Board of Directors. 

The Board’s Committee of Arrangements reported by printed 
program, and the Society proceeded in general therewith. 

The Board had appointed the President, the Recording Secre- 
tary, and the Corresponding Secretary, and Messrs. W. D. Whit- 
ney and I. H. Hall, to be the Committee of Publication for 
1891-92. 

The Committee appointed at Princeton to recommend a suita- 
ble time for the annual meetings had sent out to 222 corporate 
members a carefully prepared inquiry concerning individual pref- 
erences as between Easter-week (Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day), Christmas-time, and November. ‘The replies numbered 137, 
and the preferences were very decidedly in favor of Easter-week. 
The Board recommended Easter Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
as the time for the annual meetings, and the Society adopted the 
recommendation without dissent. 

The Board reported that the following legislative enactment, 
— May 14, 1891, had become a law (see Acts and Resolves 
of the year 1891, chap. 335). 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In the year one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one. An act to authorize the American Oriental 
Society to hold its meetings without the Commonwealth. Be it enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows :—Section 1. The American 
Oriental Society, a corporation organized under the laws of this Com- 
monwealth, is hereby authorized to hold its meetings in any state or 
territory of the United States and in the District of Columbia: pro- 
vided, however, that said society shall meet within this Commonwealth 
at least once in three years. Section 2. This act shall take effect upon 


its passage. 


On recommendation of the Directors, the Society voted to 
make certain changes in the Constitution and in the By-laws, as 
follows : 

To amend Article IX. of the Constitution so that it shall read 
as follows : 
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Art. IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in 
three years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the 
Directors, may also be held each year at such place and time as the 
Directors shall determine. 


To amend By-laws I. and II. so that they shall read as follows : 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such 

manner as fhe President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

_ IL. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings. 
of the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 


To abrogate the first chapter of the “Supplementary By-laws,” 
namely the by-laws “For the Classical Section,” thereby doing 
away with the Classical Section. 

Upon recommendation of the Board of Directors, the following 
persons were duly elected : 


As Corporate Members: 


Mr. Cornelius Stevenson Abbott, Jr., Belleville, N. J. (Columbia Coll.) ; 
Mr. Caleb Allen, Rugby Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. (415 Locust) ; 
Mr. William W. Baden, Baltimore, Md. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) ; 
Mr. Mark Bailey, Jr., Eugene, Oregon (Harvard Univ.) ; 

Miss Sibylla A. Bailey, Boston, Mass. (12 Concord square) ; 

Mr. David Blaustein, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Univ.) ; 

Mr. James Henry Breasted, Chicago, Ill. (Yale Univ.) ; 

Dr. James W. Bright, Baltimore, Md. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) ; 

Mr. Frank Dyer Chester, Boston, Mass. (Harvard Univ.) ; 

Mr. Wolcott Webster Ellsworth, Hartford, Conn. (Yale Univ.); 
Mr. Carl J. Elofson, Valley Springs, 8. Dakota (Yale Univ.) ; 

Prof. J. E. Harry, Georgetown, Ky. (Georgetown Coll.) ; 

Mr. Montague Howard, New York City (46 W. 52—Columbia Coll.) ; 
Mr. George Nathan Newman, Buffalo, N. Y. (Yale Univ.) ; 

Mr. Perry Oliver Powell, Monmouth, Oregon (Yale Univ.) ; 

Mr. George Andrew Reisner, Indianapolis, Ind. (Harvard Univ.) ; 
Mr. Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Vassar Coll.) ; 
Mr. Alexis W. Stein, New York City (80 W. 15—Columbia Coll.) ; 
Prof. George Stibitz, Collegeville, Pa. ; 

Mr. Charles C. Torrey, Andover, Mass. (Theol. Sem.) ; 

Mr. Herbert Lockwood Willett, Dayton, Ohio (Yale Univ.) ; 

Mr. Kichiro Yuasa, Gunma, Japan (Yale Univ.). 


The Corresponding Secretary announced the death of the Cor- 
porate Members : 


Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York City ; and 
Prof. James C. Moffat, of Princeton, N. J. 
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Upon the nomination of a Committee, consisting of Professors 
W. R. Harper, Jastrow, and Jackson, the following board of 
officers was elected for the year 1891-92 : 


President—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York. 

Vice-Presidents—Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore; Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall, of New York; Prof, J. Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Recording Secretary—Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer — Prof. C. R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, of Baltimore; Mr. Tal- 
cott Williams, of Philadelphia; Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; 
Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton; Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, of New 
York ; Prof. J. P. Taylor, of Andover. 


The Corresponding Secretary presented a communication from 
the University of Pennsylvania, offering to house and arrange 
the Society’s library, to prepare two card-catalogues of the library 
(a subject-catalogue and an author-catalogue), and to provide 
such administrative service as may be needed, without expense to 
the Society, for the period of two years. 

The Secretary presented also a letter from the Society’s Libra- 
rian, Mr. Van Name. 


To the Members of the American Oriental Society : 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to devise measures to 
make the library more useful has not been able to meet, and has, there- 
fore, as yet no report to make.- 

Not having been present at that meeting, and having as librarian both 
of Yale College and of the Society a twofold interest in the question, I 
beg the privilege of making, on my individual responsibility, a brief 
statement pertinent to the discussion which took place there. 

The transfer of the library to New Haven, thirty-six years ago, was 
made, as Professor Whitney has shown, in the interest of the Society, 
and its continuance here has on the part of the College, at least, been 
regarded in the same light. Apart from any labor which the care of 
the collection involves, it is no slight matter to provide shelf-room for 
four or five thousand volumes, and storage for the stock of the Journal, 
some three thousand volumes more. The cost of shelf-room even in 
our more economically constructed library buildings seldom falls below 
half a dollar a volume, and to this must be added the cost of reconstruc- 
tions which the rapid growth of libraries makes so often necessary. 

Much, and the more valuable part, of the Society’s collection is dupli- 
cated in the more complete oriental library belonging to the College, 
and the service which it can render us in return is correspondingly 
diminished. Still it is obviously the duty of some library to care for it, 
and the College has not as yet felt disposed to raise the question of its 
removal. Now, however, that the question has been raised, it is desir- 
able that a decision should be arrived at, as early as the next annual 
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meeting at least. If the library is to remain in New Haven for a 
further term of years, the re-arrangement which is greatly needed and 
which our new building makes possible should soon be undertaken. 
If it is to be removed, we shall of course desire to be spared this addi- 
tional labor. 

Whether the library is to go or to stay, it is desirable that the bind- 
ing of the serials, which is much in arrears, should be brought up to 
date. Nothing has been expended for this object for the last dozen 
years, and I would recommend that the sum of two hundred dollars, 
or so much of it as may be necessary, be appropriated for this purpose. 

ADDISON VAN NAME. 

New Haven, May 14, 1891. 


The Directors reported that they had carefully considered 
these communications, and that they did not see their way clear 
to avail themselves of the generous offer of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The following letter from the chairman of the Babylonian Ex- 
ploration Fund, Provost Pepper of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was read to the Society, and its contents were received 
with expressions of interest and approval : 


To the President of the American Oriental Society : 

Sir :—The University of Pennsylvania and the Babylonian Explora- 
tion Committee have for some time desired to open the collection of 
Cuneiform tablets, now deposited in the Museum, to the study of 
scholars connected with other institutions, or pursuing independent 
researches. This step has hitherto been deemed impracticable, and has 
been delayed until the suspension of the explorations at Niffer, and the 
close of the negotiations with the Imperial Ottoman Museum in connec- 
tion with the exploration, whose prosecution would have been impossi- 
ble without the cordial assistance of the Turkish Government, as repre- 
sented by the Minister of Instruction, and the Director of the Museum. 

In view, however, of the limited material accessible to students of 
Cuneiform in this country, the Babylonian Exploration Committee has 
decided to open its purchased collections to study at once, beginning 
with July ist, 1891. 

These consist of two small collections purchased in 1889, and num- 
bering 700 tablets, none of which have been edited or published, and a 
still larger number of tablets, the result of more recent purchases, 
which will in a short time be added to the existing collection. These 
are all, it is scarcely necessary to say, the result of purchases made out- 
side the Turkish Empire, within whose limits the agents of the Explora- 
tion have sedulously obeyed the laws of the Empire in reference to the 
export of antiquities. After the date mentioned, these will be open, 
under the regulations of the Museum, to the study of any regularly 
accredited student from any learned institution, or of any student 
whose original publications prove his ability to carry on independent 
research. A plan for early transcription and publication will be matured 
in the approaching autumn. 
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I take great pleasure in making this announcement through the 
American Oriental Society, the earliest Society organized for oriental 
studies in the United States ; and, on behalf of the Babylonian Explor- 
ation Fund, I invite the earnest and active codperation of American 
scholars in placing before the world acquisitions which are of little 
value to science until their publication. 

I have the honor to be, Yours very truly, 
May 14th, 1891. WILLIAM PEPPER, 
Chairman Babylonian Exploration Fund. 


Prof. Jastrow gave a brief account of the collections of the 
Babylonian expedition. 


The Babylonian collections of the University of Pennsylvania consist 
of clay cylinders and bricks, stone and clay tablets, clay cones, seals, 
pottery, and casts, and miscellaneous objects. Of clay ¢ylinders, the 
most valuable is one containing a long Nebuchadnezzar inscription of 
284 lines, and in an excellent state of preservation. In addition, there 
are fragments of several large and small cylinders. The bricks are 
from buildings of Nebuchadnezzar and Esarhaddon ; that of the former 
has 16 long lines in modern Babylonian; that of the latter, 11 short 
lines in archaic script. There are two small stone tablets, one a dedica- 
tory inscription by Ur-Ban, the other of the latter’s son Dungi. The 
larger part of the clay tablets are the so-called contract tablets. They 
extend over a long period, the oldest going back to the Hammurabi era, 
while the youngest are of the Persian dynasty. In all, there are about 
700 tablets and a somewhat larger number of fragments. There is a 
large inscribed cone of Hammurabi and four smaller cones from Telloh. 
The seals number about 160. The large majority are oblong cylinders, 
of various sizes, and of various materials. In addition to distinctly 
Babylonian seal cylinders, there are a number of Persian and Parthian 
seals, mostly cone-shaped ; also a series of small stone weights in the 
form of ducks. The pottery includes five bowls, three containing 
Hebrew inscriptions. Of the casts there are to be mentioned the Black 
Stone of Shalmaneser IT., the monolith of Shalmaneser IT., the statue 
of Ashurnasirbal, hunting scenes from Ashurbanabal’s palace, casts 
of the Sippara Shamas tablet, of the Deluge story, of clay cylinders, 
and contract tablets. The miscellaneous objects include some of 
the most valuable pieces in the collection. First among these is a 
slab from the palace of Ashurnasirbal, representing the well-known 
religious ceremony of the palm-tree with the so-called “standard” 
inscription running across the stone; secondly, there is what appears 
to be a door-socket inscription of Burnabunash; and thirdly, gold, 
glass, and alabaster ornaments, and also pottery from Babylonian. 
graves of early and late periods. Finally there may be mentioned, 
though as somewhat outside of the Babylonian sphere, a handsome 
alabaster vase of Xerxes, containing the inscription ‘‘ Xerxes the 
great King” in Persian, Susian, Babylonian, and Egyptian ; and, fur- 
ther, a series of 16 Cappadocian tablets. There is also a small collec- 
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tion of lamps and pottery from Palmyra; clay medals, so-called tes- 
serce, with designs and inscriptions ; eight mortuary busts, six of them 
‘with inscriptions in Palmyrene ; and eight fragments. 

The University possesses also an Egyptian collection that is rapidly 


growing. 


It was voted that the thanks of the Society be sent to Mr. Van 
Name for bis faithful and efficient performance of the duties of 
Treasurer through the long period of eighteen years. 

In view of the diversity of opinion among Orientalists respect- 
ing the next International Congress, and considering the sugges- 
tion recently made by Canon Taylor that a congress held in 
‘America in 1893 might prove an acceptable compromise, it was 
voted that a committee of five be appointed to inquire into the 
feasibility of holding such a congress in connection with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Messrs. W. 
R. Harper, Gottheil, Jastrow, Moore, and Lanman were appointed 
to serve as this committee. 

After the, business session, from 10.15 to 12.15, the members 
proceeded to Cambridge, and, upon the invitation of President 
Eliot, took luncheon at his house at half-past one o’clock. They 
then visited the new Semitic Museum ; and the Curator, Professor 
Lyon, pointed out and explained the various objects of interest. 
By invitation of the Curator, Professor Putnam, the afternoon 
session was held in the Peabody Museum of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology, where the Semitic collectiéns are for the 
present exhibited. By invitation of friends of the Society, the 
members dined at half-past six at the Colonial Club, Quincy street, 
Cambridge. The evening session was held in the room of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University ; and the 
Saturday morning session in the Hall of the American Academy 
at Boston. 

The Society passed votes of thanks to the American Academy, 
to President Eliot, to the Curator of the Peabody Museum, and 
to the Curator of the Semitic Museum, and adjourned at a little 
after one o’clock, Saturday, May 16th. 


The following communications were presented : 


1, On the narrative use of perfect and imperfect tenses in the 
Brahmanas ; by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University. 


The following is an abstract of the paper. 

It is well known that in classical Sanskrit the perfect and imperfect 
(as also the aorist) are equivalent tenses, freely codrdinated in narration ; 
while in the Veda, though the imperfect has the same value as later, 
the perfect has a great variety of tense significations, that of a simple 
past, that of a proximate past (like the early aorist), and that of a pres- 
ent. In the intermediate stage of the Brahmana language, also, the re- 
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lation of the two tenses is in general as later; they are used to some 
extent alternatively and to ‘some extent coérdinately ; and the differ- 
ent texts vary considerably as regards their employment of the one or 
of the other; the point is one of some interest in the history of 
development of Sanskrit syntax. In the first edition of my Sanskrit 
grammar, I was able to make (§ 822) only a very brief and general 
statement respecting it; in preparing to give this statement more 
precision in the second edition, I was led (particularly as being able 
part of the time to do no more serious work than this) to note in 
considerable detail the usage of the different Brahmana texts; and 
it seems worth while to report the results with some fullness. Del- 
briick, to be sure, in his Vedic Syntax, published later, has treated 
(p. 296 ff.) the subject at greater length than it comported with the 
plan of my grammar to do, yet he is very far from having exhausted it, 
nor can | in all points approve the way in which it is treated by him. 

I limit myself, of course, throughout to brdhmana-material proper, 
or expositional prose, to the exclusion of all mantra-material, whether 
metrical or otherwise. 

I begin with the Paficavinga (or Tandya) Brahmana, betause in that 
text the two tenses are less mixed than in any other, the perfects being 
only 11 to 1433 imperfects, or as 1 to 180. Their distribution is as fol- 
lows (omitting book i., which contains only mantra-material) : 

4i. 
2 
47 
18 
83 
138 
158 
70 


x. SBi, Ip. xviii, 371. Op. 
xi. 46 ix. 32 0 
xii, 108 1 0 
xiii. 105 i. 67 0 
0 
0 
2 
3 


> 


xiv. 118 ii. 24 
xv. 61 26 
xvi. 47 . 38 
xvii. 32 . AT 


1438 i. 11 p. 


Of the 11 perfects, 4 (at x. 5.7: xii. 18.11: xiii. 4. 11: xiv. 1. 12) are 
isolated cases of uvdca used in giving the dictum of an ancient sage; 
the remaining 7 occur im connection with imperfects (at xiii. 1.9: xxiv. 
18. 2: xxv. 6.5; 10. 18), and without any distinctly traceable difference 
of value from them—though one may conjecture a difference at xiii. 6. 9, 
where, in the midst of a narrative carried on by imperfects, appears 
dsa: ‘now there was (i. e. at the time when these incidents happened) 
[a man named] Kutsa.’ 

In the brdhmana-parts of the Taittiriya-Samhita (constituting about 
three fifths of the whole text), the imperfects are in somewhat similar 
predominance ; the perfects are only 27 against 1900 imperfects, or as 
1to 70. They are distributed in the different books (omitting the fourth, 
which is mantra only) as follows : 

i. 999i. I1p. iii. 120i. Op. vi. 472i. Tp. 
ii. 560 1 v. 338 6 vii. 311 2 


1900 i. 27 p. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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In the whole text there are but two passages where the perfect ap- 
pears to take the place of the imperfect as narrative tense, both times 
in an account of converse between two sages: at i. 7. 2 there are 11 per- 
fects (all uvdca), with one imperfect (avadatdm) interposed, of which 
the reason is not apparent; and at vi. 6. 2 are three perfects (papracha 
and uvdea), and also, in what one of the converse says, a perfect 
(babhiivus) and an imperfect: the ground of this difference is again un- 
clear. Elsewhere we have only single perfects, either alone or with im- 
perfects. Alone are found uvdca at ii. 6, 2°: v. 4. 2°; 6.6%: vi. 4. 5°; 
iydya at v. 1.8; 2.3'; 3.2; tatdna (repeating the same word of a 
mantra phrase) at vi. 1. 11°. With imperfects, we have iydya (perhaps 
used as present) amid many imperfects at vi. 1. 6'; at v. 3. 8', a perfect 
followed by a single imperfect of the later consequence ; at vii. 4.54 and 
5. 4° (same text), an imperfect of narration is followed by uvdca of a 
sage’s statement respecting it—apparently a motived transition. 

Of the Taittiriya-Brahmana, considerably the larger part (about as 8 
to 5) is brdhmana-text, and in it the imperfects are over 1500, and the 
perfects are only 74, or as 1 to 20. Their distribution (omitting ii. 4-6, 8 
and iii. 4-6, which are mantra throughout) is as follows: 


159i. Op. Op. ii. 7 Op. 
2 9 0 2 264 2 8 3 1 
3 51 315 8 9 1 
47 0 #1 10 7% 2% 
5 139 «7 iii, 1 104 0 11 2% 21 
6 8% 0 2 68 8 12 61 2 
1521 i. 74 p. 


The large majority of perfects are found in two of the last chapters, 
where the perfect mainly takes the place of the imperfect as narrative 
tense. The largest number (16) stand together in iii. 11. 8, in the story 
of Naciketas ; but alternating with 4 imperfects, all of which are plainly 
motived, as indicating a different past time from that of the narration : 
twice a personal question, ‘ what didst thou eat (i.) the first night ? etc.; 
and twice an after result, ‘Death told (p.) him the ndciketa-fire, and 
thereafter his works were not exhausted’ (i.), etc. At iii. 10.9 is 
another motived imperfect among perfects, when one of the parties to 
a discussion described in perfects says: *‘ my teacher [formerly] told (i ) 
me’soand so. At iii. 2.9" is again an imperfect in quotation after a 
perfect. But on the other hand, at ii. 2.7° (repeated at 11°) occurs a Ist 
pl. pf. in a narration by imperfects; there is here also an evident 
change of time. After the Naciketas story, and while still dealing 
with the ndciketa-fire, there is (iii. 11. 9*-) a series of five statements, of 
form analogous with one of those already reported from that story, 
telling how some one.did (p.) such and such a meritorious act, and such 
and such recompense followed (i.) later. But in a similar case at iii. 
12.5 another perfect follows. to disturb the tense-relation, and cast 
doubt on our conception of it. A perfect followed by an imperfect at 
ii. 7. 18° shows no motive, unless it be that (to be noted especially in the 
2 
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Catapatha-Brahmana) of an introductory perfect ; and the contrary of 
it appears in ii. 3, 10'*, where three imperfects are followed by 8 per- 
fects. Ini.5.9 are found 6 perfects associated with 26 aw with- 
out recognizable motive. 

Elsewhere we have perfects by themselves : single at i. 5. 2': iii. 8. 6° ; 
9. 15° ; in groups at iii. 2. 5+ (repeated at 6"); 10. 9°+, 11°+. 

Of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka only a small part is brdéhmana-material, 
and in this the narrrative tenses are not numerous, being 17 perfects 
and 155 imperfects, or about as 1 to 9. They are thus distributed : 


i, 23 30i. Op. v. 1p. ix. 10i. I1p. 
ii. 1-2 12 0 = 
7-18 2 3 
155i. 17 p. 


The treatise presents no cases showing a motived interchange of 
tenses ; the utmost that can be said is that there seems to be an in- 
clination to introduce a narrative with perfects and finish it with im- 
perfects ; the details are not worth giving. 

The Maitrayani-Samhita is a little more than half (about as 7 to 6) 
brdhmana, and in this the perfects are to the imperfects only as about 
1 to 64 (nearly as in the Taittiriya-Samhita). The following table (in 
which the purely mantra-chapters are omitted) shows their range : 

i. 19i. Ip. ii. 4 100i. Op. iii. 10 Op. 
32 5 144 38 iv. 1 63 
1 


180 iii. 138 


24 
94 
99 
131 
61 
71 


50 
39 
87 
67 
7 
52 


75 
3 


For the theory of the relation of the two tenses there is next to 
nothing to be won, especially because there is very little mixture of them 
in the same narration. Nor is there to any noteworthy extent a substi- 
tution of perfect for imperfect as narrative tense, though a few passages 
are found where two or three, and once five, perfects are used together : 
they are in i. 7. 3 (both perhaps rather used as presents): ii. 5.1: iii. 2.7; 
8. 2,9: iv. 2.10; 6.6. Isolated perfects occur in i. 4. 12; 5. 8 (-=present ?): 
iii. 1.3; 2.3; 3.9; 6.5: iv.6.2. There remain only five cases of asso- 
ciation of the two tenses; and in one of these the change seems mo- 
tived, a 1st sing. pf. appearing in quotation among imperfects ; it is in 
i.6.18. In the remaining cases I find no ane for the alternation : 
they are iii. 2.8: iv. 2. 2,6; 5.4. 

In the Aitareya-Brihmana the perfect is decidedly more used, its 
numerical relation to the imperfect being nearly as 1 to 4, The num- 
bers in the different books are these : 


2237 i. 35 p. 


45 
53 
53 
60 
0 
83 
70 
150 
41 


a 2 5 3 0 
8 3 5 4 0 
9 4 0 5 1 
10 5 0 6 vi 
11 6 1 | 0 
ii. 1 7 0 8 0 
8 0 
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i, 116i. 6p. iv. 186i. 3p. vii, 380i. 1389p. 


ii, 188 5 v. 6 viii, 29 O51 
iii, 347 vi. 92 49 — — 
1080 i. 266 p. 


In the first five books the proportion is not markedly different from 
what we have found it to be hitherto; then the perfects gain the upper 
hand. In book vii., where the majority of them are found, it is espe- 
cially the long story of Cunahgepa (13-18) that makes the difference, 
being told in (114) perfects. The story includes also (after emending in 
14.8 prapat to prapa and prapnot to prapat, with CCS.) three imper- 
fects, of which one (14. 8, adadat) is fully motived, being in quotation : 
‘he [long ago] gave (i.) thee to me.’ At 16.1, also, dsit marks a change 
of tense-relation, from action to condition ; but the perfect dsus in the 
same sense at 15.7 forbids us to lay any stress upon it. A similar case 
is found in vii. 27-34, where a narration at second hand, in the words of 
one of the characters, is in (13) imperfects, while the general story is in 
(21) perfects. In iii. 48.1, also, a quoted imperfect appears among per- 
fects; and in like manner at v. 29.1, 2; and perhaps at vi. 14. 4 (though 
the case is complicated and obscured by other tenses). On the other 
hand, at vi. 18.2 a perfect is introduced among imperfects, perhaps to 
differentiate the statement of Vicvamitra’s view (‘he opined,’ p.) from 
his own expression of it (‘I saw,’ i.). A perfect among imperfects at 
iii. 49. 5 seems analogous with the one referred to above at vii. 16.1: 
‘now there was [at that time] (p.) the lean long gray Bharadvaja; he 
said (i.),’ ete. More doubtful is the perfect in iv. 8.3: ‘they had not 
the courage.’ And in ii. 19.2, where a perfect is parenthetical in the 
story: ‘therefore they call it even now Parisdraka, since Sarasvati 
completely surrounded (sasdra) it; here the perfect form also better 
helps the etymology. In a few passages occurs a change to perfect 
when, after a narration (in i.), it is stated that a seer made a verse about 
it: so in ii. 25.5; 33.6: iii. 20.1. 

In vi. 1, where asarpat appears to occur twice among perfects, it 
needs emendation once to a participle and the other time to a present ; 
and in vi. 14. 9-10, anvarayus must doubtless be altered to anvaveyus ; 
the other imperfect in the same passage has no explanation. 

Other passages where the two tenses are mixed are i. 18. 1-3; 21. 16 
(the i. in virtual quotation from mantra-passages ?): iii. 22. 8 (only i. in 
the corresponding 21. 4): iv. 17.5: vi. 15, 11; 83. 1-4; 34-35: viii. 10. 1. 

Elsewhere the perfect is used alone : either singly, as in iii. 12.5: iv. 
27.9: v. 33.3; 34.3: vi. 20.17: vii. 10.3; or in groups, as in v.30. 15: 
vi. 24.16; 30. 7-15: vii. 1.6-7 (emending cakrdmat before tam to ca- 
krdma): viii. 21-23; 28.18; in some of these passages there are differ- 
ences of time at which a change of tense might have been expected. 

In the Kausitaki-Brahmana, the numerical relation of the two tenses 
is unlike any thus far met with, the frequency of occurrence of the per- 
fect being much increased, so that there are nearly 3 for every 5 imper- 
fects. The table of occurrences is as follows : 


'. 
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> 6p. xi. Op. xxi. 8i. 1p. 
ii. 12 4 xii. 18 10 xxii. 9 1 
ii 15 


149 p. 


Among all these, the only well-marked case of a distinction of time 
expressed by a change of tense is in vii. 4, where in a narrative in per- 
fects occurs a Ist. sing. impf. in quotation. Introductory perfects fol- 
lowed by imperfects are found in vii.6; xii.1; but the contrary in 
vi. 13; xii.3; xxx.6. Elsewhere no ground for the shift of tense seems 
discoverable ; the cases are i. 1,2; ii. 9; v.3 (but perhaps ajaksus) ; vi. 
10,15; viii.8; xv.2; xxi.1; xxiii. 2; xxiv.1,3; xxviii.2,4; xxix. 1. 
Single examples of perfects are found in iii. 8; iv. 4; vi. 14; viii. 1; xv. 1; 
xviii. 9; xxii.4; xxix.2; xxx. 1,3,9; and groups at xiii.3; xvi. 1,9; 
xxiii. 5; xxvi.5; xxvii.7; xxviii. 1, 2,3,4,8; xxx. 5. 

The Chandogya-Upanishad is also properly taken account of in such 
an inquiry as this, and is a peculiarly and clearly marked case. In it 
the perfect greatly predominates, in the ratio of more than 4 to 1, thus : 


i. 6i. 7p. iv. 100i. 87p. vi. 3i. 4p. 
i, 6 0 v. 4. 63 vii, 0 47 
iii, 30 vi. 18 39 


772i. 319 p. 

For the most part, the two tenses are kept distinct, a narrative using 
either the one or the other throughout (the narratives in i. being in 
i.4; ii. 23; iii. 1-5, 16; iv. 17; vii. 4.2). In only one case is there unmo- 
tived mixture: an imperfect in v.1.12 (among 20 p.). In the three 
other passages showing mixture, imperfects are used in quotation in 
the midst of narratives in perfects: thus, in iv.4; in v.3; and in vi. 2,3 
(but the p. vidas cakrus five times in 4. 5-7 is an inconsistency). 

Of the Catapatha-Brahmana, its immense extent, and the great num- 
ber and intricacy of the phenomena, make the exhibition of the latter 
very difficult. Taking the whole text together, the perfects are to the 
imperfects very nearly as 1 to 2; their relation is very different in the 
different books, as the following table shows : 


i. 291i. 305 p. vi. 198 258 p. 


ii. 178 192 vii. 281 13 xii. 123 65 
iii. 308 196 viii. 462 29 «xiii. 26 
iv. 209 178 ix. 214 85 xiv. 250 337 

v. 121 70 x. 319 106 


3633 i. 1881 p. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| iv. 7 2 xiv. 9 0 xxiv. 18 3 
v. 8 1 xv. 20 3 xxv. 5 0 
vi. 68 15 xvi. 6 5 xxvi. 4 6 
vii. 25 10 xvii. 1 0 xxvii. 0 2 
fi | viii. 4 2 xviii. 7 1 xxviii. 2 29 
WW i 7 0 xix. 3 0 xxix. 2 9 
0 x, $8 0 xxx. 2 17 
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It would take far too much space to discuss, or even to classify and 
catalogue, all the cases here ; we can only consider a selection among 
them. 
And first, there is class of cases, analogous with some already pointed 
outiin other texts, where the intent of a change of tense is plain. The 
clearest example occurs at xiv. 6. 7'-4 (BAU. iii. 7), where, in the contest 
between Yajfiavalkya and the other Brahmans, carried on in perfects, 
Uddalaka introduces a personal narrative, in imperfects. Thus: 
‘Then Uddalaka Aruni questioned (p.) him. Yajiiavalkya, said (p.) 
he, we [once] abode (i.)... He had (i.)... Him we asked (i.): 
who art thou? He said (i.). ..,’ and so on. Another closely similar 
case occurs a little earlier, in section 3; but it is complicated with other 
- relations, and changes character toward the end. Further on in the 
same chapter (6. 10'+) is a long passage with corresponding tense-alter- 
nations, the general narrative being in perfects, but with imperfects 
(several times repeated) in such connections as these : ‘ let us hear what 
any one told (i.) you. Udafika told (i.) me so and so. Did he tell (i.) 
you also so and so?.. Said (p.) Yajiavalkya: my father used to think 
(i.),’ and soon. In the extremely curious bit of legend at xiv. 8. 15", the 
change to imperfect in the question, ‘since thou then didst claim (i.) 
to be’ so and so, is in accordance with the above cases; but the perfect 
in the answer: ‘because I knew (p.) not its mouth’ is anomalous ; 
another perfect appears in quotation in a difficult passage in 9. 1"'; 
while a little before, in 9. 15, the imperfect is regular. The two imper- 
fects in 7. 2° are perhaps to be similarly accounted for. Supporting 
cases occur in other books: so in xi. 5.1’, in the story of Purtiravas and 
Urvaci, told throughout in perfects, Urvagi says: ‘ verily thou didst not 
do (i.) that which I said (i.); in xi. 6.1, in Bhrgu’s visit to Hades, the 
tense changes to imperfect four times when the words of one of the 
characters are quoted : ‘in this way, verily, did these fasten (i.) upon 
us in yon world.’ Less striking examples are i. 6. 2°: iii. 1. 14: xi. 3. 1'*; 
5.54: xii. 2.2"; 9.3': xiii. 4. 2°: in part the including narration is in 
mixed tenses; in part the quoted statement is of something general and 
not personal. In viii. 6. 3', a 1st pl. impf. is used in quotation in a nar- 
rative which is itself in imperfects. 

At v. 1.4" is an example of another considerable class of cases, essen- 
tially akin with the preceding: ‘the Gandharvas verily in the begin- 
ning yoked (p.) the horse ; so then he [virtually] says: let them who in 
the beginning yoked (i.) the horse yoke thee to-day." The quotation is 
implied rather than express ; the decisive thing seems to be the change 
of the point of view: if, as seen in direct relation to the present, so and 
so happened formerly, the imperfect is preferred for its expression. 
Not infrequently the shift of point of view is made by a ‘ because’; so 
at i. 1. 1'*: ‘the Asuras and Rakshases prevented (p.) them .¢ .; and be- 
cause they [then] prevented (i.) them they are [now] called Rakshases.’ 
Further cases are found (the collection is not exhaustive) at i. 1. 3°; 
8. 1%-7 (in narration of the same facts at 1° the perfect was used): 
ii. i. 4" ; 4,42; 5. 2': iii. 5. 8.2",3". Apparent exceptions also oc- 
cur: at i. 1. 3* a perfect after a ‘ because,’ but probably as meaning so 
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and so ‘was’ the case, instead of ‘is’ (as rendered by Eggeling) ; this 
can hardly be pleaded, however, at i. 6. 3*"°: iv.2.4,19. A parenthetic 
imperfect among perfects in i. 4. 5' is doubtless to be explained in the 
same way: ‘that is done in silence; for speech was (i.) not oblation- 
bearer for Prajapati ; also at ii. 4. 2°: ‘these same human beings sub- 
sist just as Prajapati |then] ordained (i.) for them.’ Cases which admit 
of being viewed in this way are not infrequent. 

When perfects and imperfects are found in the same narrative, it 
often seems as if the perfect were used as introductory, to give the 
story, as it were, its proper setting, it going on then in the other tense ; 
or a story begun with perfects passes over later into imperfects. Save 
that the cases are so many, they could not be taken to indicate any- 
thing. Examples from the first book are at i. 2.4't, 45+, 5%; 
4, 172-3, 455 2°, Bet, HBr, G11, 41+; 9, 14+, 24+; and they 
may be met with in similar numbers in the other books. Examples of 
an opposite character (changing from i. to p.) are not unknown: see 
ii. 4..2'+ : iii. 6. 2+: iv. 1.5'+: vii. 3.2%: xi. 2. 3. 

One or two special cases may be noted, as follows: in i. 2. 3° there is 
for a time a regular change from what the gods did (i.) to what followed 
(p.) as consequence. At i. 5. 2°; 6, 3% -";: iv. 4. 14, the two tenses seem to 
be distributed respectively to the two parties concerned in the action. 

Passages, on the other hand, are numerous in which the two tenses 
are mixed together in a manner that appears wholly heterogeneous, no 
ground for the change being traceable. A good example is ii. 2. 4; it is 
translated in part by Delbriick, in his Synt. Forschungen, iii. 52. 

Yet it is occasionally true that an apparently arbitrary succession of 
tenses is faithfully maintained when the same passage is repeated in 
another place, sometimes far away. Thus, at i.6.2'* we have a story 
which is then repeated, a little abridged, several times (at iii. 1. 4*-*; 2.2 
[three times] ; 4. 3" ; 7. 1°), with the same tenses. Again, the succession 
of tenses in i. 7. 1' is repeated in iii. 3.4'°. At viii. 2. 4'+, the conjunction 
of dpnot (i.) and uccakramus (p.) is made fifteen times; and that of 
aksarat (i.) and jajiiire (p.) in xiv. 1. 2" occurs again at 3" and 8". Such 
cases are numerous enough to cause the uneasy suspicion that there 
may be a real shade of difference between the two tenses which we as 
yet fail to appreciate. 

To set off against these, however, we find occasional inconsistencies 
also. Thus, in ii. 5.1'-°, in a legend about Prajapati told in mixed 
tenses, we have ‘he considered’ twice in imperfect and once in perfect, 
and ‘he created’ twice in each tense ; in 4°’, there are perfects used in 
opposition to the analogy of preceding and following sections, and 
against the rule inferred above of using an imperfect when something 
past is alleged as ground of present action. And so in other cases. 

By way of illustration of the mode of distribution of the two tenses 
in parts of the text where the perfects predominate, we may look 
through in more detail their occurrences in the first book. Those pas- 
sages in which the perfect may be viewed as introductory were given 
together above, and need not be repeated ; other passages in which both 
occur without any recognized ground for the shift of tense are: 
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i. 2. 3) 6, 7, 3. 4. 110-18, 34-5 5. 2°; 6.1'>, 
7. 224, 8, (in 29 p. only). Then we have 
single perfects in i. 1. 1°, 1°, 2°, 2°; 2.1%; 3.15; 5.1°; 6.3%; 7.3; and 
groups of them in i. 1, 2'%(2), 4'(8), (14) ; 2. ; 4. 1% (3); 5. 1°(2); 
7.3" (5). A single imperfect is found only in i. 6. 4"' (in a quotation) ; 
groups (oftenest two together) in i. 1. 3°’, 4'*; 4. 2', 2°°; 5. 3*' (two in 
each paragraph); 6. 1%'°, 2°, 27, 3°, 4°, 4%, 4%, 7. 2%*, 445 8, 
2%, 9.1%", many of these fall under the principle, stated 
above, of preference for an imperfect when the past is directly com- 
pared with the present. 

Per contra, we may take the sixth book as an example of the pre- 
dominance of imperfects (25 to 1, as in some of the Braihmanas first ex- 
. amined). Here there occur 286 imperfects (more than half the number 
in the whole book) before a single perfect makes its appearance ; then 
are found, in 2. 1", two perfects, no reason for the change being trace- 
able. The same is the case with a perfect in 3.1", and with five in 
5. 4°; but one in 5. 1’ is the repetition of a mantra-perfect in VS. xi. 54; 
and, of two in 8.1", one is a similar case (from VS. xii. 34), and the 
other doubtless adapted to it. The remaining cases are of the two 
tenses mixed, without perceptible ground: in 2. 2'-*’(3 p. and 1 i.); 
3” +° (3 times uvdca among many i.); 3. 1*' (1 p. among 4 i.); 6. 3° (3 p. 
with 4 i.). 

For the sake of completeness, we may notice also the facts in the 
Gopatha-Briahmana. The imperfects are to the perfects in this text 
nearly as 2 to 1, distributed as follows (neglecting doubtful readings) : 


1%i. 39p. i.5 B7i. Wp. ii 4 12% Op. 
2 98 51 ii. 1 70 4 5 40 5 
3 27 39 259 8 6 37 27 

2 358 1 — 
626 i. 230 p. 


There are but two cases in which a reason for the variation of tense 
can be suggested : in i. 4. 24, an imperfect in quotation among perfects 
—a clear case; in i. 3.8, apparently a similar one, but the passage is 
confused and corrupt. 

Finally, of the immense Jaiminiya-Brahmana the text is in great 
part so corrupt and doubtful that I have not thought it worth while to 
look through more than the first book (about a third of the whole) with 
reference to the subject of this paper; that book contains (omitting 
more doubtful cases) about 1280 imperfects and 335 perfects, or in the 
proportion of 4 imperfects to 1 perfect. No new principles appear, but 
some of those elsewhere recognized are found to be further exemplified ; 
especially, there are a few clear cases of shift from perfect to imperfect 
in a personal narration. Of introductory perfects, on the other hand, [ 
find hardly a trace. 

The general result of our inquiry, it will be seen, is in great part nega- 
tive only : yet not without an interesting exception or two. The two 
tenses are mainly equivalent ; either is used by itself in narration, with 
absolutely no perceptible difference of meaning; and there are very 
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numerous instances of the mingling of the two in the same narrative 
where no reason can be pointed out for the shift of tense. But the gen- 
eral preference of imperfect is very marked ; in nearly all the treatises — 
(all save the Chand. Up.) it greatly predominates, and in some whole 
texts, and in extensive parts of others, a perfect is an exceptional phe- 
nomenon. It is also doubtless fair to add that the increased proportion 
of perfects is an indication of later date. Sometimes, however, a shift 
from the one tense to the other is made to mark an actual change of 
temporal relation ; and this appears especially in the form of a shift 
from perfect to imperfect when some one comes to give an account of 
his own experience ; so that the imperfect is made the tense of personal 
narration. This is not an absolute rule, since the perfect appears more 
than once in such use; and the illustrative passages are also less nu- 
merous than were to be desired ; yet the evidence seems to be sufficient 
to establish it as a rule—and the more, inasmuch as it is favored by the 
prescriptions of the Hindu grammarians. In a kindred way, we find a 
tendency to shift from perfect to imperfect when the past is looked 
directly back to from the point of view of something present. Of any 
distinction of continuous and momentary action we come upon almost 
no trace; nor can I discover any sign of that appropriation of the per- 
fect to the statement of a general truth which Delbriick thinks to see. 

An important part of the history of development of the perfect, 
though lying outside of our present inquiry, is its occasional use in the 
Brahmanas distinctly with the value of a present; this is met with in 
all the texts. Also, on the other hand, the consistent restriction of the 
perfect participle to the expression of past time, as contrasted with its 
looseness of application in the Veda and its almost total disappearance 
from the later or classical language—where the new formation from 
the passive participle with the possessive suffix vant in a manner takes 
its place as a past participle active.* 


2. Note on the development of the character of Yama, by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Rig Veda x. 14.1,2: 1. pareyivaisam pravato mahir anu bahubhyah 
panthim anupaspagdnam : vdivasvatanh samgamanan jandndn yaman 
rajdnan havisd duvasya. 2. yamo no gatum prathamo viveda, etc. In 
verse 9, avusdna. x. 63.10; ddiviih ndvam ad ruhema svastaye. 
This earlier view of Yama as a king not of hell but of a good region, 
lording it over the fathers, who in turn do not as yet occupy the pradiv 
of the later legend, is represented as late as the Mahabharata. Here, in 
ii. 8.7, Yama rules a realm made by the All-maker, where there is no 
cold, no hunger, no grief, no thirst; a floating park, an assembly 
(sabhd), where the sages and fathers live under him as pitrrdja ; pre- 
sumably, however, not on earth, but indefinitely located. In the Ven- 
. didad Ahura Mazda calls the meeting of the gods on earth. As a sort 
of ayyaiAaoc addi voc, Yima the good apne hears the account of the 


® Sues te the author’s absence from heme, he has heen unable to verify the 
references as printed. 
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coming flood, is directed to make a vara a mile square, and accordingly 
builds it, and places in it all the seeds of living things. There they live 
the happiest life, on earth. . 

We find alike in India and Persia the change from Yama the king of 
an earthly paradise to Yama the punisher, the lord of hell—yamayann 
asato yamah. Instead of the earlier ‘hole’ (karta) for the bad, we 
now have an elaborate system of twenty-one hells. 

The process in India seems to me to be the result of the Indra-cult, 
which left Yama as god of the bad dead simply by elimination. For 
the heaven of the warrior becomes something quite different from the 
peaceful abode of Yama. He could not have been happy there. He 
joins Indra. All the good warriors thus choosing to leave Yama, who 
’ is yet looked upon as lord of the dead, nothing remains for him to lord 
it over save the bad. 

The abode of Yama is, according to one text, over high mountains 
across a river (RV. x. 63.10). Ido not see why we should not take this 
literally as of earth, where Yama originally belongs, and look upon the 
mountains as the range crossed by the Hindus. Yama’s abode would 
then be the ancient home of the Aryans, recollection of which as across 
the mountains they still retained, and the Yama paradise would be the 
same as the Hyperboreans’ 4yov. In the Yima-legend we evidently 
have a confusion between the Manu- and Yama-legends, the flood-saving 
vara, and the vara that simply surrounds the good. 

Yama was an aboriginal earthly king in an earthly paradise, in short 
an Adam. He becomes a god in unearthly regions. 

The account in the Mahabharata it is interesting to compare with 
Pindar Pyth. x. : véco Sobre yijpac ovAdpevov Kéxpara etc. (The ‘YrepSopéwov 
ayov is their samzgamana.) The dead man unites himself with Yama, 
and ‘ goes home’ (punar astam ehi, RV. x. 14.8) back north to Yama’s 
paradise. The later view is, however, already prominent in the RV. 
(ix. 113. 7, ‘the light heaven,’ etc.). 


8. On the meaning of si#inz'td in the Rig-Veda; by Dr. Hanns 
Oertel, Fellow of the Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sinr’ta has been translated by Ludwig almost invariably by “ treflich- 
keit.” and hence is understood by him to refer to moral qualities, a fact 
also apparent from his translation ‘‘ tugend” at x. 61. 21.. Grassmann in 
his translation gives it a great variety of meanings ; his dictionary was 
unfortunately not at my disposal. 

I think that an examination of the following passages will make it at 
least very probable that the word in RV. means ‘ kind disposition,’ and, 
more especially and in most cases, that kindness of disposition which 
tinds expression in the bestowal of gifts, hence ‘ liberality.’ 

The adjective stindra, of which siiny’td is the abstract in -td (Wh. Gr. 
§ 1287 b), does not throw much light on the meaning of the word. We 
have it as epithet of Agni (x. 115.7: cf. with this viii. 19. 22b, yah pin- 
cdte stiny’tabhih suviryam agnir ghrtébhir Ahutah), of the Sun (viii. 29. 1), 
and of the Dawn (i. 48. 10; vii. 81.1), who is in iv. 52.1 called stindri 
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jdni.* All these passages admit the suggested meaning. For its fitness 
as epithet of the Dawn see below.{ In two passages it is connected with 
vdsu. In both I should explain sindram vdsu as * liberally bestowed 
wealth’ (i. 40.4; v. 34.7): ef. vii. 57. 6b, rdydh stiny’td maghdni ‘a lib- 
eral gift of wealth.’ For the thought, cf. i. 48.2; 124. 10a. 

Coming then to siin;’td, we have : 

i. 30.5: ‘of thee, O lord of gifts (rddhadndm pate), praised in songs, 
whose, O hero, is the (= this?) hymn, the splendor must be (= consist in) 
liberality.’ 

i. 184. 1 (Vayu is invoked): ‘let thy liberality stand upright (for help, 
cf. i. 30. 5,6); ....come for the sake of giving.’ Cf. also vs.2: ydd 
dha—iitdyah, vs. 3, pra bodhayd pirandhim etc. ; vii. 92.3; perhaps i. 
118.18: see below. i. 135.7: ‘(enter the house where soma is pressed) 
[there] your liberality is seen; come with a filled team to the sacrifice.’ 
Cf. vs. 5: asmayt no gantam ihdtyd ; vs. 4: candréna radhasd gatam. 
The divine help and liberality are here, as often, dependent on the hu- 
man sacrifices and libations. 

vii. 37. 3 we have it with the epithet vasavyd@ ‘ connected with wealth ’ 
‘accustomed art thou, o Maghavan, to bestow ; . . . . both thine arms are 
filled with goods; not does thy liberality, wealth endowed, keep them 
back.’ 

viii. 45.12: ‘standing upright (for help, see above i. 30.6; 134.1) thy 
liberality offers hundreds and thousands to the hymn-singer ; stiny’td is 
in contrast with dvisal, vs. 10, and gives reason for 10a,b: te 
ddvdne gaméméd .... gomatah ; vs. 11 is parenthetical. i. 48.2: ‘cause, 
O Dawn, liberality to go up (td traya) towards me ; urge onwards the 
gifts of the rich (maghondm) : cf. vii. 57.6, and vs. 1, where the Dawn 
is said to beam forth as désvati. Parallelism of clauses. 

i. 123.6: ud tratdn siiny’td ut pirandhir, where siiny’td denotes the 
mental condition which precedes the actual bestowal (puramdhir). And 
the very similar passage, x. 39.2: coddyatamh stiny’tadh ..... ut piram- 
dhir irayatam ; and again, vii. 79.5: ‘urging on (same verb as in i. 48. 2) 
god after god to gift-giving (radhase : cf. rddho, i. 48. 2); unto us stiny’ta 
irdyanti.’ 

Likewise of the Dawn. i. 113. 4: bhdsvati netrt stiny’tandm (= i. 92. 7), 
which, in connection with the preceding instances and with vs. 4b, vy a 
no rayo akhyad, is easily explained as ‘she who leads on liberality’ (cf. 
codayitrt siiny’tdndm, i. 3.11): i.e. ‘takes the lead in or leads to liber- 
ality.’§ For the latter, cf. vii. 76. 7, ‘she is the leader of the bestowal of 

creating wealth far-renowned ;’ and vii. 81. 6, ‘ the lib- 
eral Dawn, who urges the wealthy on (to give).’ viii. 82.15: ‘noone can 


— 


* This passage may perhaps illustrate the somewhat obscure half-line i. 48. 5, 
where the word also occurs in connection with the Dawn. 

+ Cf. also v. 79.3, where she is called abharddvasuh ; also vs. 4, and vi. 64. 5, 
manhand darcata’ bhith. 

t maghani ‘ gift,’ as in iii. 53.7; iv. 17. 8, ete. 

§ Is patir . . . sinr’tandm, iii, 31, 18, to be explained similarly, or is sanr’tanam 
adjective ? 
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restrain his might (¢écindm) nor his liberality ; no one can say (to him) 
“Do not give!”’* This passage casts also light on i. 8.8, if we remove 

with Grassmann vss.6and 7. The connection then is: vs. 5b, ‘ wide as 

the heaven is thy might (¢dvah)’: vs. 8, ‘ just so is his liberality abund- 

ant, ... great as a bough with a ripe fruit,’ etc. In this latter passage 

Ludwig translates siiny’td by treflichkeit,” Grassmann by macht,” 

failing to make any distinction between ¢dvah (vs. 5b) and stiny’td (8a). 

Cadvah here and ¢dci in viii. 32. 15 refer to the power, siiny’td to the wil- 
lingness to give. 

In vii. 67.9 our word is surrounded by words expressing the idea of 
liberality : ‘be not sparing towards the wealthy (maghdvadbhyo) who 
with their wealth favor liberality (maghadéyam), who through acts of 
liberality (siny’tdabhis) extend their friendly relations, who join the gifts 
of cows to those of horses (i. e. give cows and horses in succession).’ 
x. 111.10: ‘unto us..... have come many acts of thy liberality.’ x. 
104.5: ‘most liberal help (mdihistham aitim; ‘ freigebigste hilfe” 
Ludw.), O Indra, let (thy) singers obtain through thy liberality.’ 

Used of the liberality of men in their sacrifices we have it in i. 121. 
14: ‘give us powerful horse-chariots for food, glory, liberality,’ in order 
that (vs. 15b) ‘we may be thy most liberal (mdnhisthds) companions.’ 
And similarly i. 82.1: ‘yoke thy horses... in order that thou mayest 
make us liberal (stiny’tdvatah), so that (on account of our liberality in 
sacrifices thou mayest become propitious and) thou mayest (successfully) 
be prayed to.’ vii. 74. 2: ‘ manifold enjoyments have ye given, O heroes ; 
ye urge them (bhéjanam) on toward him who is liberal (in sacrificing).’ 
Compare with these the following : i. 113.18: ‘the Dawn who with cat- 
tle, with all heroes, shineth forth to the sacrificing mortal, that one the 
soma-presser shall obtain in the coming forth (appearance) of liberality 
like Vayu’s, giving horses’ (for Vayu’s liberality see i. 134. 1; Ludw. takes 
‘like Vayu’s’ with ‘horses ;’ the passage is not clear). Ini. 124.10, the 
Dawn, as being herself liberal, is asked to waken up the liberal ( prnaté), 
but to let sleep unawakened the misers ( pandyal:) and to shine brightly 
upon the rich one, leading him to old age. x. 61. 25 we read: ‘let each 
one bestow for liberality : i.e. in order to maintain his reputation of 
being liberal. In viii. 13.8 we have the appropriate comparison ‘his 
acts of liberality play as waters moving on an inclined way.’ But how 
can this comparison, fit for the ‘ stream of gifts,’t be used of moral qual- 
ities? Cf. also vs. 9: avasyubhih ‘ longing for increase ;’ and vs.12. In 
the next hymn, viii. 14. 3, Indra’s liberality to the sacrificer is likened 
toa milch-cow. Cf. vs. 4: ‘there is no god, no man who could hin- 
der thy grantings, if thou wishest to bestow..... wealth’ (cf. above, 
viii. 32.15). x. 61.21 (Acvaghna = agvamedhaydji manuh, Sayana); we 
might explain thus: ‘Hear us, O thou possessing good wealth,..... 
[for] through Agvaghna’s liberality (= liberal sacrifices) thou hast been 


* Cf. viii. 14.4. 
+ The epithets of sinr’ta and the comparison are very appropriate. 

t Cf. i. 4.10 rdyd ‘vdnir; i.11.6 ratibhih praty ayan sindhum dvddan; i.57.1 
apa’m iva pravané yasya durdharan ra’dho vicva’yu gavase dpavrtam. 
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increased.’ At any rate, the god could hardly increase through A’s 
virtue (‘‘ tugend,” Ludw.). Foran increase through sacrifice cf. i. 83. 4 ; 
ii. 1.11. In the same manner, i. 125, 3 could perhaps be explained ‘ cause 
him to drink the soma, increase him through liberality (= liberal sac- 
rifices).’ 

Finally, we have siin;’td twice personified : i. 40.3: ‘let come forth 
Brahmanaspati, let come forth Sinrté unto the sacrifice that [is fol- 
lowed by] a succession of grantings (paiiktirddhasam).’ Grassmann 
translates here ‘‘reiche Géttin.” x. 141.2: ‘let Aryaman, Bhaga, and 
Brhaspati, let the goddess Sinrta give us wealth.’ Cf. AV. iii. 20. 3. 

There follow now a number of passages containing the word which 
in themselves can prove nothing. Some of them are illustrated by the 
preceding examples. Others are obscure: viii. 9. 17; iv. 55. 9 (along with 
maghoni, and in a prayer to the Dawn to grant gifts) ; 52. 4 (as epithet 
of the Dawn); i. 59.7 (epith. of Agni Vaic¢vanara) ; 92. 14 (cf. iii. 61. 4a); 
viii. 86. (or 97.) 6 (radhasd siiny’tavatd = ‘ liberal bestowal’) ; i. 3. 11 (epi- 
thet of Sarasvati: codayitrt siny’tandm: see above x. 39.2); i. 113. 12 
and iii. 61. 2 obtain light from the parallel passages i. 48, 2; vii. 79. 5 (see 
above) ; viii. 46. 20 and vi. 48. 20 are considered spurious by Grassmann : 
i. 51. 2 is obscure ; perhaps ‘aids have overcome the aiding one, 
pelling liberality climbed up (= took hold of) Catakratu : cf. end of vs. 
1b, bhujé maihistham. The consequences of this liberality are the deeds 
enumerated in vss. 3 ff. (??). Likewise obscure is i. 22.3, where the 
word, along with mddhumati, is used of the whip of the Acvins. Grass- 
mann translates ‘‘ reich an Gaben.” iii. 31. 21 is also unclear. 


4, Mortuary urns; by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


The ancient Hindu ritual of cremation and burial, according to the 
Grhya-siitra of Agvaliyana, iv.5, prescribes the manner of the gath- 
ering of the bones (samcayanam asthndm) of the dead, and of their 
disposal in cinerary urns. The gatherers are to take them one by one 
with the thumb and third finger, and put them, without rattling them, 
into a jar: ‘the [bones of a] male intoa plain male jar; the [bones of 
a] female into a plain female [jar].’ The text is: alaksane kumbhe 
pumdnsam; alaksandyam striyam; to which the scholiast, Gargya 
Narayana, adds: ‘ A male jar is one devoid of breasts; a female jar is 
one that has breasts ””—see ed. in Bibl. Indica, p. 221. In the same vol- 
ume, at p. 323, the Paricista (iii. 7) repeats the prescription in the words : 
pumansam alaksane kumbhe samncinuyuh; kumbhydm alaksandyam 
striyam. 

After depositing the urn (kumbha, ghata, bhanda) in a grave, and 
throwing into the grave enough earth to reach to the mouth of the jar 
(yatha kumbha dnanaparyantan nimagno bhavati—Nar.), they put on 
a cover (kapdlendpidhdya—Acv.), and fill up the grave so that the urn 
is no longer visible (yathd kumbho na dreyate—Nir.), and go home. 
See F. M. Miller, ZDMG., ix., p. xvii ff. and xxvi. 
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I have spent some time looking for further data concerning cinerary 
rites ; but I have found nothing in the Grhya treatises of Caikhayana, 
Apastamba, Hiranyakegin, Paraskara, Gobhila, Gobhilaputra, and Kha- 
dira. The Crauta books, on the other hand, give some additional details. 
Thus Cafikhayana, iv. 15, prescribes that the jar be old (purdne kumbhe 
carirdny opya), and that it be covered with a clod (lostendpidhdya), and 
that it may be buried in the forest (see also xiii.11). Katyayana 
treats of the matter at xxv. 8 (p. 1075). The comment to the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka is full of details: see R. Mitra’s edition, vi. 4-7, and p. 44 ff. 
of the editor’s table of Contents, and p. 45 ff. of his Introduction. Manu 
hardly touches the matter, except to say (v. 68-9) that a child of less 
than two years shall be buried and left like a log in the forest, without 
cremation and ossilegium. The Visnu-smpti (xix. 6, 10,11) mentions 
merely the cremation, the gathering of the bones, and the throwing of 
the same into Ganges-water (gaiigambhasi praksepah). 

Among modern works, Kamalakarabhatta’s Nirnaya-sindhu, written 
about 1612 A. D., contains a passage (part iii., fol. 145 b, ed. Benares, 1875 
—quoted apparently from Apararka’s Madanaratna) which prescribes 
that the large bones be wrapped in linen cloth, and put in a fair earthen 
jar, and left in the forest or at the root of a tree. The jar should be new 
and should have a cover. The same passage is quoted by Kaginathopa 
dhyaya (floruit 1810) in his Dharma-sindhu, iii. 2. 54, p. 325, ed. Bombay, 
1888—cf. 52, p. 323. I give a couple of stanzas: 


patcagarvyena sansndpya ksdumavastrena vestya ca: 
praksipya mrnmaye bhande nave sicchddane gubhe. 
aranye vrksamile vad cuddhe saisthapayed atha : 
stiksmduy asthini tadbhasma nitvd toye viniksipet. 


My search in Sanskrit books—other than A¢valayana’s—for mention 
of mortuary urns with marks of sex has been so far fruitless. There is 
evidence, however, that their use has been common in other lands than 
India. 

A great many urns were found by Schliemann and are figured in his 
Ilios (New York, 1881). Some show the female breasts only, e. g. no. 
235 ;* others show the breasts and genitals, e. g. no. 986.4 He also 
mentions a terra-cotta vase with female breasts in his Mycene, p? 159. 
He found at Hissarlik ‘‘a vast number of large funeral urns containing 
human ashes,” and thinks that cremation of the dead was general there 
—Ilios, p. 39; cf. p. 227, fig. 59. At p. 202, chap. vi., however, he states 
that the Trojan vases with sex-marks can never have been used as 
funeral urns on account of their small size. This reason is without 
force. The sufficiency of their size would depend on the completeness 
of the incineration. Some are in fact twelve inches high, i.e. as large 
as, for example, an urn actually containing human ashes which the 
Peabody Museum received from east of the 


* See also n no’s 46, “158, 241, 307, 990, 1291. 
¢ See also no’s 159, 227, 229, 232, 240, 988-9, 991-3, 1292-4, 1299. 
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Professor Putnam, of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology, 
has called my attention to some recently acquired urns in human form 
from very ancient graves in Ecuador. The urns number two or three 
score, and are from six to twelve inches in height. They have faces, 
arms, and legs, all in rude and conventional style. What is most note- 
worthy, not only do the female urns have the breasts and pudenda, but 
also the male urns are distinctly marked by the male genitals. Very 
similar jars appear to have been common in Missouri: see A. J. Conant 
Foot-prints of vanished races in the Mississippi valley (St. Louis, 1879), 
p. 82. 

An unquestionable instance of a sex-marked mortuary urn is offered 
by the Hartt collection of the Peabody Museum. The urn comes from 
the vast cemetery on the island of Pacoval, Brazil, near the great island 
of Marajo, between the mouth of the Amazon and the Para river. It 
is something over two feet high, and has a good deal of incised orna- 
mentation. Above the constriction or neck is a human face; and 
below, or on the round, are very conventionally formed breasts, a navel, 
and the external genitals. The urn contained human bones, which are 
now in the Museum beside the urn. 

The Agassiz collection of the Peabody Museum also contains mor- 
tuary pottery. From an ancient burial-place in Chimbote, Peru, there 
are grotesque human figures cowering on their haunches like the mum- 
mies. From another, at Ancon, there is an interesting urn: it is some 
eighteen inches high ; it has on the round extremely conventional legs 
and arms; and the latter terminate in fingers, which grasp a lacrymal 
ready to receive the streams of tears that fall from the eyes of the 
rudely depicted human features above the neck. 

The use of these forms would appear in general to antedate the use of 
inscriptions. Their purpose would seem to be, first, to show that the 
relics contained in the vessels were human ; and, secondly, to mark the 


sex of the departed. 


5. Contributions to the interpretation of the Veda: I. The 
story of Indra and Namuci; Il. The two dogs of Yama in a new 
role; III. The marriage of Saranyi; by Professor Maurice 
Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

6. The Auganasa-adbhutini: Sanskrit text, translation, and 
notes ; by Professor J. T. Hatfield, of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, III. 

7. Where was Zoroaster’s native place? by Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York City. 

8. The divinities of the Githis; by Professor M. W. Easton, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


These four articles are printed in the Journal, Vol. xv. 


9. Points in the syntax of the Old-Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions ; by Dr. Herbert C. Tolman, of Yale University. : 


The inscriptions often show a confusion of the numbers, a plural verb 
or pronoun repeatedly referring to a singular noun. The plural fre- 
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quently takes the place of the dual. Also the singular of a pronoun 
can be expanded in a following clause into the plural. 

The uses of the cases exhibit many striking peculiarities. A few I 
insert here. The nominative is sometimes used apparently as the direct 
object of a verb. The accusative of specification becomes attracted into 
the case of an appositive, and frequently agrees in gender with its noun. 
The instrumental from its original signification of accompaniment 
passes over to a temporal sense, by denoting the association of time 
with an event. Often this case trespasses upon the functions of the 
locative, expressing the point in space. The dative has no existence. 
in the language, its place being taken by the genitive. The ablative 
expressed all such notions as are the direct products of the idea of 
removal: e. g., it becomes the case of comparison, the case following 

tars ‘ fear,’ the case signifying defense, etc., etc. The datival genitive 

shows simply a pregnant use of the possessive genitive : e. g. khshatram 
mand frdbara ‘he gave the kingdom to me (made it mine by giving).’ 

The locative a few times takes the place of the instrumental: e. g., 

nipadiy ‘on foot.’ 

The adjective can become hardened into a neuter substantive, and 
thus enter the relation of an appositive or a predicate noun. The name 
of a country is most often expressed by the adjective, generally in the 
singular. 

The relative pronoun frequently serves as a simple connective. In 
this capacity its independent character is lost and it agrees with its 
antecedent, not only in gender and number, but also in case, thus 
becoming the equivalent both in meaning and usage of the Greek 
article. 

A few general remarks on the modes may be made. The indicative 
is used in the recital of facts, except such forms of the imperfect and 
aorist as appear without augment. With the loss of this augment the 
forms sacrifice their own peculiar character, and take on other notions. 
After md prohibitive the sense is that of a subjunctive or optative. The 
subjunctive has a general future meaning, denoting what is possible 
and probable. The optative denotes what is desired, in which capacity 
it is the equivalent of a mild imperative. In a weakened sense it 
denotes what may or can be. The imperative expresses a command or 

adesire. The infinitive in its usual sense expresses purpose, like the 
dative infinitive of the Veda. It has also become employed in a freer 
sense as the simple complement of a verb. 


10. On the Harvard Semitic museum; by Professor D. G. 
Lyon, of Harvard University. 


This museum, founded by a donation by J. H. Schiff of New York 
City, was formally opened to students and the public on May 13th, 1891. 
It is placed in one of the rooms of the Peabody Museum. A brief sketch 
of its contents is as follows, in the three divisions of original monu- 


ments, photographs, and plaster casts : 
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Among the originals is a case of about 150 Babylonian clay tablets, 
dating between 2200 and 500 B, c., but most of them from the 6th cen- 
tury B. Cc. Three of the oldest are so-called case-tablets. Another case 
contains Babylonian and Assyrian seals, cylindrical or conical in shape ; 
and also the lapislazuli disc described in the Proceedings for May, 1889 
(Journal, vol. xiv., p. cxxxivff.). There is a collection of 25 funereal 
stones with Cufic inscriptions from the 8th and 9th centuries of our 
era, from Cairo; and a good number of Cufic and later Arabic coins. 
Further, Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew manuscripts; of the first, the 
finest is the Gezza, containing lives of Syrian saints ; it is of a thousand 
pages, and written in 1666, 

The photographs, nearly a thousand in number, illustrate Semitic 
scenes, buildings, ruins, and costumes, as they exist at the present time. 

Of the plaster casts, reproductions of important monuments in Euro- 
pean museums, Assyria and Babylon furnish the largest share. There 
are bas-reliefs of Assurnazirpal (beginning of the 9th century B. C.); of 
his son Shalmanezer; of Tiglathpileser, with whom begins the stream 
of Assyrian invasion of Israel and Judah; of Sargon, who (722 B. ¢.) 
brought the kingdom of Israel to its fall; of his son Sennacherib, and 
the latter’s son Esarhaddon, to whom Judah was tributary ; and many 
of Assurbanipal, the most illustrious Assyrian monarch. Among the 
Palestinian casts is that of the famous Siloam inscription (about 700 B. c.). 
Interesting Hittite and Persian reliefs are added. Among the casts of 
clay and stone books may be mentioned one relating to the sun-god in 
his temple at Sepharvaim; a grant of land by a Babylonian king; the 
cuneiform account of the deluge ; a record of Nebuchadrezzar’s building 
operations ; a sale of real estate in Babylon in the 6th century B. Cc. ; and 
a book of Nebuchadrezzar’s (from the India House, London), in ten col- 
umns and 621 lines of writing. The large sarcophagus of Eshmunazzar, 
king of Sidon, from the 4th century B. C., with the well-known Phoenician 
inscription, is also worth noting. 

Further accessions to the collection are on the way ; and provision 
has been made for its continued growth. 


11. On a recently discovered Bronze Statuette now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York ; by Professor Isaac H. 
Hall, of New York. 


One of the most remarkable of recent acquisitions of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is a small bronze statuette, excavated in a railway cut- 
ting at Pietralgina in the province of Benevento, Italy, in August, 1890. 

The statuette represents Hercules, young and beardless, with lion’s 
skin, bow, and club (the last now gone), after the Greeco-Phoenician 
concept, and in the style of art to be called archaic Greek, though its 
date is much posterior to that of the Greek masterpieces in sculpture. 

The statuette is 44 inches (or 104.5 millimetres) in height. The figure 
stands in the attitude of attack, and of forward movement, its weight 
resting for the moment upon the advanced left foot, the left knee being 
a little bent. The right arm, upraised and bent at the elbow, held the 
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club, which extended backward as if in the act to strike a blow. The 
left hand holds the bow, in position as if an arrow had just been dis- 
charged. Except for the lion’s skin, the figure is naked. The lion’s 
skin, after the fashion often seen, is worn with its head for a helmet, 
and the fore-paws tied in a knot about the figure’s neck ; but, instead 
of hanging directly down the back, it passes under the left shoulder 
and over the left arm, covering the latter nearly from the shoulder to 
the wrist ; and then, falling down about as low as the knee of the fig- 
ure, it trails a little backward, as if retarded by the air in the forward 
motion of the figure. The ears, nose, and other features of the head- 
part of the skin, are much like those of the usual representations, 
except that the lower points of the transverse cut at the mouth stand 
up and out like the upturned collar of a modern ulster. The back-bone 
and edge-parts of the skin are indicated by marks obliquely incised ; 
the hind legs, with the claws, lie upon or against the main breadth of 
the skin ; the tail projects a little below them, somewhat curved, as 
if blown to the rear. 

The face of the figure, especially as seen in profile with straight 
nose, is decidedly Greek. The eyes are very large, too large, in fact, 
with somewhat the archaic almond shape. The cheeks are full, the 
mouth open, the expression earnest and resolute, not without a tinge 
of the watchfulness and anxiety of combat. The shoulders are straight 
and square, the muscles of the upper arm pretty well indicated, espe- 
cially of the right arm, since the left is nearly all covered by the lion’s 
skin. The muscles of the chest and abdomen, as well as those of the 
lower limbs, are somewhat rudely but not inartistically represented. 
The toes are uncommonly long. The whole figure presents an embodi- 
ment of physical power and capability, activity and courage ; yet, ex- 
cept in the unusual strength of limb, inclining quite as much to the 
bodily symmetry of an Apollo as to the ponderous might of a Hercules. 

The chief interest of the statuette, however, lies in its place in the his- 
tory of art; which, fortunately, we are pretty well able to define. 

The bronze, it should be mentioned, is of the peculiar soft kind, often 
seen in the ancient bronzes of Cyprus, as also in certain ancient Egyp- 
tian and Phoenician objects. The patina is ancient, intact except in one 
place, where it was scraped off by the discoverers. It has been already 
noted by others (e. g. Perrot, Hist. de [Art dans l Antiquité, Phoen. et 
Chypre, p. 423 ff.) how, about the time that the characteristics of the 
Syrian Melgqart and the Greek Herakles began to be confounded, the 
coins of various Phoenician and Greek colonies began to exhibit repre- 
sentations of this deity in rather peculiar and mixed shapes; some of 
the characteristics being even traceable to the Assyrian and especially 
the Babylonian representations of their god of physical power. It is 
also to be noted that Western representations of the sort, other than on 
coins, are by no means common; while certain representations that 
occur on the coins are nearly or quite unheard of elsewhere. Of wall 
statues, or of sculptures in the round, which furnish approaches to these 
types, about a dozen, more or less fragmentary, occur among the sculp- 
tures of the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, hav- 
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ing been found among the remains of the Temple at ancient Golgoi. 
(A number of these are figured in heliotype in the Atlas of the Cesnola 
Collection, vol. I., plate lxxxvii.) A most interesting investigation, I 
may remark in passing, would be that of the transformations of the 
figures of Melqart or Herakles on the series of extant monuments, 
from his Babylonian and Egyptian ancestors down to the Greek and 
Phoenician colonies, and then on to those of the colonies of Rome. 

But, with regard to the representations of Hercules on the coins, we 
are able to make a very rapid and complete differentiation, in both ter- 
ritory and time, and thus to locate our statuette beyond any reasonable 
peradventure. Not to begin too far away, nor to include too many of 
the extant data—for the transformations of Melqart and Herakles on 
the coins alone would furnish material for a very attractive little vol- 
ume—I will say at once that the territory we light upon is a compara- 
tively small region of Cyprus ; the Phoenician language and rule being 
at the center both of time and territory; the Greek rule and the 
Cypriote writing being at one border of both time and territory, and 
the Phoenico-Greek at the other border, at least of time. 

The Cesnola sculptures of Golgoi, above referred to, and certain coins 
of Evagoras king of Salamis in Cyprus (B. C. 410 to 374), which bear 
legends in the Cypriote character, represent fairly well a concept of 
Herakles appropriate to Greek colonies in the immediate or contiguous 
neighborhood of Phoenician settlements or kingdoms; but they vary in 
sundry well-defined particulars from our statuette and other represen- 
tations of its type. All of them, unless (as is probable) some of the 
fragmentary Cesnola sculptures were an exception when perfect, lack 
the bow, and none of them represent the lion’s skin as thrown over the 
arm. For a sufficient exhibit of these coins, see De Luynes’ Numis- 
matique et Inscriptions Chypriotes, Pl. 1V. The regions of Golgoi and 
Salamis bordered upon the territory we are approaching; the coins of 
. Evagoras can be but little prior to the time we are nearing ; and these 
Golgoi statues, though apparently of different ages, cannot generally 
be much, if any, older than the time of Evagoras. 

For ability to make a nearer approach to the object of our search, we 
are indebted tothe most brilliant and acute labors of Comte Melchior 
de Vogiié, which appeared first in La Revue Numismatique, Nouvelle 
Série, tome XII., 1867; published also as an ‘‘ Appendice” to his Mé- 
langes @ Archéologie Orientale, in 1868 ; an essay which not only solved 
completely the difficulties that had been left unsolved, or worse than 
unsolved, by Mionnet, Gesenius, and De Luynes, but also, in connection 
with the Phoenician inscriptions of Cyprus, gave us the outline and 
chronology of the Phoenician kings of Citium, of conjoined Citium and 
Idalium and Tamassus, and of Citium and Idalium after Tamassus 
was disjoined. De Vogiié’s conclusions have been confirmed and en- 
larged by the inscriptions, Phoenician, Cypriote, and Greek, discovered 
later in Cyprus; but of that we need not here take note. Besides 
De Vogiié’s work, some of the designs on the silver objects of the Ces- 
nola collection would call for notice in a longer memoir on the subject ; 
but for the present we must pass them by. 
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This Phoenician dynasty, whose outline history was established by 
De Vogiié, is as follows: 

The kings of Citium, about B. C. 450-410, were ‘Azba‘al, Ba‘almelek 
(probably ‘Azba‘al’s son), and a third, whose name is preserved in Greek 
form by Diodorus Siculus as Abdemon of Tyre (in Phoenician, probably 
‘Ebedhamman). According to the best light at hand, the dynasty seems 
to have been interrupted by an incursion—probably not in person—of 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, above mentioned, who in turn was driven 
out by Ba‘alram, son of Ba‘almelek. Ba'‘alrim, however, seems not to 
have reigned, but to have held the title of adon (= the Greek dvaf), and 
to have handed the kingdom over to his son Melekyathon, who became 
king of Citium, Idalium, and Tamassus about B. C. 385. He left the 
kingdom to his son Pumiyathon, about B. C. 375, who seems to have 
lost Tamassus, but to have reigned over Citium and Idalium for about 
fifty years. There was another king, Pygmalion, presumably the suc- 
cessor of Pumiyathon, who is mentioned by Diodorus; but no coins of 
his reign seem to be known, even if he struck any. (Pumiyathon was 
a friend of Alexander the Great, and apparently independent.) Pyg- 
malion was the last Phoenician king of Citium and Idalium, and was 
dethroned B. C. 312, because of a conspiracy against Ptolemy Soter. 

An inspection of the coins of this dynasty, of which many are pre- 
served in the collections of Europe, leads us directly to our goal. I 
shall try not to be too prolix ; but our shortest way is to run down the 
dynasty chronologically. I shall use for this purpose only the coins 
figured by De Vogiié (wbi supra, Pl. xi.); though for the coins of ‘Azba‘al 
and Ba‘almelek finer representations are to be found in Barclay V. 
Head’s Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of the Ancients, 
2d edition, 1881, Plate 11, Nos. 42, 43; and some of the other coins are 
better figured in Mionnet, and perhaps elsewhere also. I may mention 
at the outset that the various concepts of Hercules on these coins are 


essentially local; and also, as substantially remarked by De Vogiié - 


and by De Luynes before him, the coins themselves possess a family 
archaism in type (a fact which had been urged by others as an argu- 
ment against their comparatively late date); an archaism that was per- 
haps purposely preserved and continued on account of the reputation 
the coins had acquired, as it is generally admitted was the case with 
the coins of Athens. 

And first, the coins of ‘Azba‘al. The obverse shows a Hercules, either 
bearded or beardless, with club and bow and lion’s skin ; but the lion’s 
skin hanging down the back, and the club held forward as if the blow 
had been given ; the figure suggesting a movement completed, with no 
further forward step intended. On the reverse is the often seen lion 
devouring the stag, in a square bordered with the globules technically 
called pearls ; and the legend, in Phoenician, ‘‘ Of ‘Azba‘al.” 

The coins of Ba‘almelek, ‘Azba‘al’s successor, are of essentially the 
same type, differing only in the legend, which, of course, bears, in 
Phoenician letters, the name of Ba‘almelek. His smaller coins have 
merely the head of Hercules (or else nothing at all) on the obverse ; 
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and, on the reverse, either a lion devouring a stag, or else a seated lion, 
with the legend abbreviated. 

The coins of Abdemon, or ‘Ebdhamman, have a head of Jupiter Am- 
mon on the obverse; and, on the reverse, the same Hercules as the 


coins of his predecessors; the type citien (Citium type), as De Vogiié 


calls it. 

Here comes in the interregnum caused by the invasion of Evagoras ; 
of which we find no coin of Citium belonging to Evagoras, but one 
struck by Demonicus, who according to some was the son of Evagoras, 
but, according to others, of a rich Cypriote named Hipponicus. As 
would be expected, his coins have more of the Greek about them, and 
bear a far less archaic look than those of the Phoenician dynasty. Of one 
coin, the obverse shows Hercules bearded, with club and bow and lion’s 
skin ; but the club raised nearly to a perpendicular, as if to be swung 
back by the lowered right arm for a blow of great sweep and momen- 
tum ; the lion’s skin hanging down the back ; and the figure advancing 
as if on a quick march into action. This side of the coin bears also the 
legend, in Phoenician letters, ‘‘Of King Demonicus.” The reverse 
shows Athene, with helmet, shield, and spear, and a crux ansata in the 
‘field. The other coin has on the obverse a Hercules much like the last, 
but beardless, with a crua ansata in the field, but no legend ; on the re- 
verse, Athene, like the last, and the legend in Greek letters AH BA: 
that is, AHMONIKOS BASIAEYS, 

At the restoration of the Phoenician dynasty we come upon the coins 
of Melekyathon, which at the start revert nearly, but not exactly, to the 
types of ‘Azba‘al and Ba‘almelek. Soon they change to something like 
the figure of our statuette, the lion’s skin being thrown over the left 
arm, but the club extended forward as if the blow had fallen; the fig- 
ure standing with little or no bending of the knees, nor any suggestion 
of locomotion. Sometimes the crus ansata is in the field with the Her- 
. cules, but the legend is on the other side of the coin. It is in Phoeni- 
cian letters, and reads, in its fullest form, ‘‘ Of King Melekyathon.” 

His son, Pumiyathon (in Greek, Pumatos, the contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great, and probably the last independent Phoenician king of 
Citium), begins with a type almost exactly similar to that of Melek- 
yathon, except that the year of his reign is given along with his own 
name in the legend. At last, a coin dated in his forty-sixth year gives 
the exact type of our statuette, and seems to be its kindred product and 
contemporary. It would seem that the origin of the closer or specific 
concept of our statuette must be due—and that not remotely—to the 
artist who designed the dies for these later coins of Pumiyathon. Its date 
must therefore be not far from B. C. 330, or a few years later than the 
Phoenician inscriptions, on marble, of the same Pumiyathon in the 
Cesnola Collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Whether made 
in Cyprus or not, both its material—the soft bronze, identical with the 
Cyprian bronze of the period—and every other circumstance and char- 
acteristic, point to the likelihood of its having been made there. 

It only remains to be said that, if the statuette is not unique in de- 
sign among objects fashioned in the round, it is an exceedingly rare 
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one, in both concept and execution ; and other like examples existing 
must be either buried in private collections,* or not yet exhumed from 
their long sepulture. 

For the benefit of those who wish to follow up the matter indepen- 
dently, I will add that in Head (ubi supra, Pl. 14, No. 38) is figured a 
coin of Pheestus in Crete, representing Hercules contending with the 
Lernean hydra, with the lion’s skin thrown over the left arm and thus 
carried, but not worn. Another coin, of Stymphalus (ib., Pl. 23, No. 38), 
shows Hercules destroying the Stymphalian birds, with the lion’s skin 
as in the coin of Phzstus. But the coins of the Greek colonies progress 
in directions different from the line in which our statuette is found. 

In Gesenius’ Monumenta, Tabb. 36 and 37 (text at pp. 284-287) are 
figured some of the coins above mentioned of the Phoenician kings of 
Citinm ; but, following Mionnet, they are generally there assigned to 
the “incerta” of Cilicia: a wrong theory followed generally by De 
Luynes in his Numismatique des Satrapies (a work, however, to which 
I have not had access). Gesenius (ibid. p. 284) gives a number of val- 
uable references. 

The pertinent references to Mionnet are to his Description de Médailles 
antiques, grecques et romaines, tom..7, pl. lvi, 7; and Supplément, tom. 
vii., pl. viii, 1, 2, 6. 

See also Schroeder, Die Phénizische Sprache, Taf. xviii, 9, with foot- 
note on p. 276. 

But for the main channel of the Phoenician dynasty of Citium the 
work of De Vogiié so thoroughly and completely supersedes all his pre- 
decessors that the older authorities need hardly be resorted to except 
for their plates; and not always then with profit. De Vogiié could 
hardly have worked out the coins with no more epigraphic material 
than Gesenius had at hand; and he could scarcely have done better or 
more brilliantly if he had had at hand the later-discovered inscriptions 
of Melekyathon and Pumiyathon—those of Lang, now in the British 
Museum, and those of Cesnola, now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

Citations might be multiplied to show the change and progress in the 
concepts of the representations of Hercules on coins, in various direc- 
tions--I think, nearly all the way from that of the Babylonian hero 
who strangles the lion to the representation in our statuette ; but, with 
the hint that, in my present opinion, the shortest path lies through the 
Persian modifications, I must here leave the matter, as too remote a 
branch of the present subject. 


* The nearest I can find are in the Louvre. See Adrien de Longpérier’s Notice 
des Bronzes Antiques exposés dans les galeries du Musée Impérial du Louvre (Ancien 
Fonds et Musée Napoleon IIT.), Premiére Partie, Paris, 1868. On page 72, No. 
336 answers tolerably to the general description, and is of about the same size as 
this statuette; No. 337, same page, is a statuette of silver, more like the Hercules 
of the Cretan coins, and found at Prestum. 
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12. Pathros in the Psalms ; by Professor E. Nestle, of Tiibingen. 


In this paper (which will be printed in full in the Jowrnal of Biblical 
Literature) was given a suggestion on Psalm Ixviii. 31. Verses 30 and 
32 represent foreign princes and peoples as coming to Jerusalem with 
offerings to God. In the context, verse 31 can contain nothing but a 
development of this thought. The attempt to understand the expres- 
sions of the verse in this sense (FY), not ‘ wars,’ but to be associ- 
ated with jap. ‘ gift’; M3» ‘sweet cane,’ used in altar worship, 
Jer. vi. 20; Is. xliii. 24 ; +9, perhaps corruption of "WW, Job xxii. 24, 
25; ete.) led to the convincing conjecture that for the inexplicable 
should be read ‘from Pathros.’ Pathros would 
thus stand as the third with D/"Y% and wv) (vs. 32) as it does in Is. 
xi. 11: ef. Jer. xliv. 1.15; Ez. xxix. 14; xxx. 13, 14, 


13. Order of the declarative sentence in the Hebrew parts of 
Daniel ; by James H. Breasted, of Yale University. 


The investigation was undertaken not merely for the sake of the 
results to be won from the book of Daniel, but also for the purpose of 
comparison with other books which were examined from the same point 
of view. The numerical statements refer solely to the declarative 
sentence. 

In Daniel, the ‘‘compound nominal” sentence, not so arranged for 
the sake of emphasis and not circumstantial, is found in 32.5 per cent. 
of the clauses containing a verbal predicate. In the simple nominal 
sentence, the abnormal order, predicate—subject, occurs in 28.8 per cent. 
of the cases. The average percentage of all inversions in Daniel is 
therefore 30.6. 

The books examined for comparison were Ezekiel (ten chapters only), 


* Malachi, Ezra, and Ecclesiastes. The results are as follows: 


Percentage of compound nominal sentences, not so arranged for em- 
phasis and not circumstantial : 
Ezek. Mal. Ezra. Eccles. Dan. 
8.4 15.0 28.7 35.8 32.5 
Percentage of simple nominal sentences, abnormal order, predicate— 
subject : 
Ezek. Mal. Ezra. Eccles. Dan. 
13.0 19.4 18.6 20.7 28.8 


Percentage of participial clauses showing the abnormal order, predicate 
» —subject, and already included among the simple nominal sentences : 


Ezek. Mal. Ezra. Eccles. Dan. 
13.9 10.0 16.6 18.7 19.0 


Percentage of all instances of inversion among all declarative sentences : 


Ezek. Mal. Ezra. Eccles. Dan. 
10.6 16.6 25.0 27.2 30.8 
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The wide difference between Ezekiel and Daniel is fairly well gradu- 
ated by the percentages of the intervening books; and this fact may be 
taken as suggesting the inference that the arrangement of the books as 
in the foregoing tables is also approximately a chronological one. 


14. Critical Remarks ; by Dr. 8S. A. Binion, of New York City. 


I. In the Proceedings for Oct. 1889, p. clxxi ff., is an article by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler on “ The Shofar, its use and origin.” In the course of the 
article the writer remarks (p. clxxii): ‘‘The order of the sounding is 
given in the Mishna (Rosh-hash-shana, iv. 9) as follows: * three sounds 
are blown thrice ; the time of the duration of six teqias is equal to that 
of three terw’as, and that of each teqi’a is equal to three sighs or moans.’” 

The correct translation is this: “The order of sounds (feqgias) is 
three ; each is composed of threes (or, of a series of threes). The dura- 
tion of a tegi’a is equal to three terw’as, and that of each terw’a is equal 
to three yababas (short, abrupt cries).” 

The original is as follows : 


APN 
AYN 


The word [)35°, rendered ‘sighs or moans’ by Dr. Adler, means, 
rather, ‘short, piercing cries’; cf. Judges v. 28, NIDD ON SDN) 
*the mother of Sisera cried aloud.’ 

Dr. Adler makes a double mistake in the following words (p. clxxi) : 
‘On Hosha’na Raba, the seventh day of the festival of Sukkoth or Tab- 
ernacles (also known as yom kippur qatan, the minor day of atone- 
ment).” Two things are here blended into one. Hoshana Rabah, ‘the 
great Hoshana,’ or the great day of Hoshana, is, according to the. 
orthodox Jewish faith, the day when the G’mar Hathima, ‘the con- 
summation of the sealing of the verdict,’ takes place. It is the tenth 
day of Tishri (Yom Kippur), ‘* the day of atonement,” when the sins are 
forgiven, and at the prayer (generally about sunset) called N&’ilah, when 
the gates of heaven are closed. It is at the end of this prayer that the 
verdict commences, but the ‘final attaching of the seal,’ G’mar Hathi- 
ma, takes place on Hosh’ana Rabah, when the various hymns and 
prayers called Hosannas are recited, and other liturgical ceremonies are 
performed. There is no authority in the Talmud, Maimonides, or Turim 
for identifying, as Dr. Adler does, Hosh’ana Rabah with Yom Kippur 
QYatan, the lesser day of atonement. 

On the other hand, there are special prayers and selichoth for every 
WANT WN JV ‘eve of the feast of the new moon ;’ and this eve 
is called Yom Kippur Katan. The orthodox Hebrew has thus a day in 
every month set apart for prayer and supplication, and the name lesser 
yom kippur, applied to this day, comes from the fact that the sins com- 
‘ mitted in thirty days are presumably less than those committed in 
twelve times thirty days. 
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Dr. Adler quotes also (p. clxxiii) the two words NAP N YD vy 
as if from Niddah 38°. But in reality only N)5'¥ occurs in this 
passage. Two of the commentators, the PHD and ‘’y’",, in loco, 
explain N"))5'¥" to mean the Shofar which is sounded at the Z*\45 
wows. ‘the sanctifying of the New Moon.’ Has not Dr. Adler 
depended too largely on second-hand sources, instead of going to 
the originals ? 

II. In the course of an interesting article in the Proceedings for 
Oct. 1888, p. xlii ff., Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil gives the original Hebrew 
and his translation of a letter written on the margin of a manu- 
script. In two or three instances the meaning of the original is 
doubtful, as in the case of the word ANP , which Prof. Gottheil 
renders ‘‘a pelican,” and of the initials ‘%) Px’, which he interprets 
‘may God preserve thee, and grant thee [new] life.” But the trans- 
lation of joy? oN) by not do unto me 
as [did] the sister of }~9)5 (Litten?)” fails to catch the spirit of the 
Hebrew savants of the date of the composition of the letter. The 
allusion to the sister of Lotan is a playful and ingenious one. 
Lotan’s sister is mentioned Gen. xxxvi. 22 and 1 Chron. i. 39, where 
the genealogy of Seir, the Horite, is given: ‘‘And the children 
of Lotan were Hori and Heman, and Lotan’s sister was Timna 
( yoon).-” Now the Hebrew verb ys. from which Timna comes, 
means ‘ hinder, refuse,’ etc. ‘Do not do unto meas did the sister of 
Lotan” means, accordingly, ‘do not refuse (or deny) me.’ In Prov. iii. 
27; xxx. 7, we find the word }¥5?5}) in the same signification. 

No doubt, the writer of the letter in the MS. belonged to the youthful 
savants of his age; and those who are versed in the literature of the 
Hebrew ‘savants in Spain and France’ of that 
period, know well that it is an admirable style of writing, and quite in 
vogue. 


15. Note on an Alhambra vase ; by Prof. Richard J. H. Gott- 
heil, of Columbia College. 


In the Society’s Proceedings for May, 1890 (p. xxiii), I gave a descrip- 
tion of an Alhambra vase now in the possession of Mr. Charles A. Dana 
of New York. I was careful enough to add at the end ‘I believe it to 
be an original Alhambra one ; but the final word must be left to one 
who is more of an authority in this branch of art.” On November 15th, 
1890, I received the following note from Mr. Dana: 

‘*T have but just returned from Europe, and it is my duty to report 
to you that I took with me the Spanish Arab vase and obtained upon it 
the judgment of the great experts. The jar is now in the Kensington 
Museum, where I have placed it as a loan, and where they have written 
to me desiring to buy it. But+the judgment of the most competent is 
that it is not a product of remote antiquity, but has been made within 
the last twenty or thirty years. 
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It appears that there lives in the town of Eybar a very skilful potter 
named Zuloaga. He has made a number of these imitation vases that 
have deceived many persons. One of them was sold for 3000 fr., and 
became the subject of a lawsuit in Spain, which resulted, as I believe, 
in the seller being obliged to return the money. One of these vases 
was brought to London, and was exhibited there at the Burlington Art 
Club five or six years ago; and when its authenticity was doubted, the 
owner was ready to quarrel with such men as Mr. Fortuny and Mr. 
Henry Wallis ; and yet their judgment was unquestionably correct. I 
suppose that my vase is probably one of Mr. Zuloaga’s manufacture ; 
and it certainly exhibits a great deal of talent.” 

We have here, then, another of those frauds which have been prac- 
ticed upon American and European collectors, and about which, as re- 
gards Palestine, Clermont-Ganneau has written so daintily in his Les 
Fraudes Archéologiques en Palestine (Paris, 1885). It is not pleasant to 
have to proclaim these facts; but it is necessary to put Orientalists 
upon their guard against such frauds. One thing can be said in regard 
to our vase: it is a work of art; while the other modern copy which I 
have seen in the Metropolitan Museum (but which has never been put 
on exhibition) is a clumsy and inartistic production. 


16. Dawidh bar Paulos, a Syriac grammarian ; by Prof. Richard 
J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College. 


Merx, in his Historia artis grammatice apud Syros, makes no men- 
tion of Dawidh bar Paulos. The following extracts are taken from MS. 
9 (Syriac) of the India Office in London, which I copied in the year 1889. 
It is impossible to tell from what larger work they are taken. These 
fragments were of interest to me, because in MS. Sachau 306 I had 
found a long extract on the conjunctions, which turned out to be 
Dionysius Thrax, word for word. Amira’ cites him in several places, 
and Hoffmann had published another small extract.’ In the Paris 
Syriac MS. 276* there is a scholion of Dawidh on the letters which 
interchange with one another; and in MS. Peterman i. 9 a note on 
the Categories of Aristotle.‘ Dawidh is mentioned several times by 
bar Ebhraya® and by the earlier Syriac lexicographers.’ I have reason 
to believe that he is identical with the David Beth Rabanensis mentioned 
by Abhdiso in his catalogue.’’ In the MS. of the India Office he is ex- 
pressly said to have lived in Beth Rabban.* 

I have attempted an English translation of these fragments. The 
translation is literal, and, in consequence, the diction is poor. It must 
simply take the place of extended notes. 7 


1 Cf. pp. 1, 7, 37, ete. 2 De Hermeneuticis, p. 129. 
* Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 213. 4Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichniss, p. 31. 
5 Bibl. Orient, ii. 243; i. 518. 6 Payne Smith, cols. 464, 2444. 


7 Bibl. Orient., iii. 1, p. 254. 
* Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer, p. 206. 
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pele Sadao y} Dad peace 


TRANSLATION. 


By Dawidh bar Paulos. Speech is the turning of the tongue and: the 
ordering of human words which are conceived in thought, born of 
cogitation, pressed forward to the opening by the understanding, and 
brought forth by the will. It is put together by the tongue in the 
inner part of the mouth. It is given form and shape by means of the 
breath in the organs which are placed in the mouth, so that it may 
image in characteristic speech those things which are spoken by it, 
and which are pronounced by the tongue together with the teeth in the 
upper part of the palate, and are loosened with air by the tip of the 
tongue which is the key to speech. They possess vowels as the result! 
of breathing, and with the help of the throat, by means of the rustlings 
of inhaled air. Songs and cantilations are produced by means of air 


-which is confined within the mouth and is turned around by means of 


the teeth and is pressed out with the lips. And by the key of the 
tongue, as is proper, by means of a slight opening and compressing it is 
shown forth and brought to a hearing. By means of the voice which 
is used it shows those things which thought conceives, whether they be 


1 Lit. ‘ fruit.’ 
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things learned or formations of the understanding, whether they be 
real or false. And by the sounds of vowels' without written letters are 
formed and put together all human words. By the revolving of the 
tongue one binds and loosens all human words and sends them into 
hearing one after the other on a road of air in an untrodden way to the 
gate of the ear, they uniting with the air and becoming corporeal, so 
that the senses are able to receive them. Then they are called speech. 
Speech is so called (i. e. Memra), because it is spoken. It is also 
called Meell‘tha, because by utterance words become known. It is also 
called narration (S‘wddhd), because by means of it narrations are made. 

By the same Dawidh bar Paulos, on the division of sas nouns of 
every kind and manner. 

The first class’ is called primitive, natural, proper, and self-existing. 


' Really ‘pereussions:’ see Theodore Buckley, The Poetic of Aristotle, p. 448, 


note 4. 
* On this and the following see Merx’s edition of the Syriac Dionysius, text, p 


52, 1. 6ff. The examples are often the same. 
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The first as god, angel, earth, heaven, fire and the like. The second 
class is called xara rirov,' i. e. as allahdyd (godly), malachdyd, ar‘andyd, 
nurdndaya, &maydndyd, aérdyd, ‘afrayd from ‘afrd and maydnd from 
mayd—and the like. The third class is called derived and borrowed, as 
denhad from d*nihithd, and daéwidh from ddwyithd, and porphurios 
from purple, and hakkima from hakkimithd, and the like. 

Class of compound nouns.? There is another class which is called 
compound. It is made up of two complete nouns, as bar hadhb*sabba, 
bar sabb‘tha, benyamin, which is explained to mean ‘son of my trouble,’ 
yabh allaha, i30‘yabh, maéran‘amé, ‘abhdis6', k*lilis0', 736 ‘‘dar, and the 
like. 

There is another kind which is called compounded of three complete 
nouns, as timai bar timai, i860‘ bar nun, and the like. 

There is another kind which is called compounded of two incom- 
plete nouns, as k‘rishud, which is ‘Christian and Jew’; perdtozmid, 


! Merx, //istoria artis grammatice apud Syros, p. 243. 
? Bar ‘Ebhraya, i., p. 6, line 10 ff.: cf. also Merx, Historia, p. 235. 
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which is explained to mean ‘ determination of time’; tubalqdin, which 
means ‘ destruction of Cain’; s*mdrd, which is the Arabic sur men rd, i. e. 
Arabic sy 5 ureslem, which means ‘ light and peace,’ and the like. 


There is another kind which is composed of an incomplete and a com- 
plete part, as p*niél, which means ‘face of god’; #maél, m‘lech malké, 
rab baita, which means ‘ master of the house,’ and the like. 

Further, by the same Dawidh bar Paulos, who is known as the one of 
Beth Rabban‘. It must be known that the Syrians took letters of the 
alphabet from the Hebrews, and the Phoenicians from the Syrians, and 
the Greeks, through Qadmos, from the Pheenicians. In this way they 
were handed down to other nations. Every nation, according to its 
speech, took as many of them as it wished. Some added [to the num- 
ber] and some diminished it. For Qadmos took only 17, and left those 
which the Greeks were unable to pronounce. They are called dthwathd, 
because they are the indications of certain things. They are called 
k*thibhabhd, because they are written. A philosopher says they are 
called dthwdthd because they are written alone, and each one of them 


See Ya‘qobh Urhaya, Tura; Mami(l)a, ed. Merx, p. 74. 
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is a unit in itself. They are called k*thibhadthd, because they are fitted 
for script. Sephra is Hebrew; k*thabhd, Syriac. Athmdthd can be 
expressed without being written; k‘thibhdthd cannot be expressed 
without dthwatha. 

Epiphanius of Cyprus gives the reason’ why [the letters] are twenty- 
two [in number]. In the first place, they were given to the patriarchs 
living before the time of Moses, who were twenty-two generations as 
there are twenty-two letters. Others say that according to the works 
which God did during the six days he gave them (the letters). The 
works were twenty-two in number ; twenty-two letters did he give to 
Moses, and double letters, because of double works. As, e. g., from 
water came the firmament; and from the elements came the body of 
every being; and from light, the stars: and from other things, other 
things. As is said in Job, Art thou able to put our signs in the firma- 
ment of heaven? 


1 See the passage in Lagarde’s edition of the tract Weights and Measures in his 
Veteris testamenti ab Origene recensiti fragmenta, pp. 36, 37, 38. The Greek text 
will be found in Lagarde’s Symmicta, ii. 178 ff. In the little tract on the Syriac 
conjunctions which I published in Hebraica, there are a few words by Epiphanius 
on the “aecents in use among the Greeks,” to which [ could not find the proper 
reference (see p. 168). But see now Lagarde, vet. 7est., p. 7, l. 16; Symmiceta, ii. 
153, 1. 15. 
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Know that six letters each form two syllables when they are used— 
>, ; and the other letters, 1, 4, », 
+, 2, each has one sound (vowel ?). 
Letters are divided into sounding letters and such as have no sound.' 
They are called ‘‘ sounding” because they are complete sounds in them- 
selves, and do not stand in need of their fellows for the completion of 
their sound. Each one of them is by itself a full syllable; and by 
means of the joining of these with others which have no sound all 
words are produced, and metres determined ; and the number of the 
vowels (i. e. feet) of a metre of sermons and homilies is known and dis- 
closed by them. The others are called ‘‘ having no sound ” (consonants), 
because they cannot by themselves form complete words as can the 
vowels. 
The afformative letters used for designating the different persons are 


' Amira, Grammatica Syriaca, p. 31; Gottheil, Treatise on Syriac Grammar, 
notes, p. 6; Merx, Historia, p. 54. 
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+ 


9, +, 1—as b’rach, brrau, bran, brrait, brah, 
b*’ré; and as baz, bazzé, bazzan, bazzadh, bazzdch—which are derived 
from bdréyithd and b*zdzd, and the like. Now just as one of the ele- 
ments cannot form a man, nor one part a lectio, so one letter cannot 
form a word. But each one of them stands in need of all those which 
are its afformative, and then they become complete. 

Question : Why is the noun placed first and then the verb? 

Answer: It is proper that the cause should be placed first and then 
that which is caused. Man comes first, and then the law. Person 
comes first, and then personality. One is [first] a man, and then one is 
said to be righteous or unrighteous. 

Honein’ says that Galen says, in regard to the points which the Syrians 
call puhhdmé,* that when they are placed in difficult books those who 
read them (i. e. the books) do not stand in need of a leader and explainer. 


Apparently an error for or Comm. or Pupt. 
? Probably in his k*thabha dh°nugzé: Gottheil, Treatise on Syriac Grammar, 
notes, p. 30; Merx, Historia, p. 105. P 
% Hoffmann, Opuscula Nestoriana, p. viii; Merx, IHistoria, p. 265. 
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17. Arabic proverbs and proverbial phrases, collected, trans- 
lated, and annotated by James R. Jewett, Instructor in Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 


Is printed in the Journal, Vol. xv. 


18. Nasif ating Book of the Meeting of the two Seas; by 
Professor Charles .W. Benton, of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Professor Benton sent a transcription of the preface to Nasif’s work, 
accompanied by a translation (of the preface) and a few notes. 


19. On contraction in Arabic; by George N. Newman, of 
Yale University. 


The object of this paper was to define the principles of vowel-contrac- 
tion in Arabic, and trace their action as exhibited in verb-inflection, in 
the roots containing weak letters. It claims that all change occasioned 
by the presence of weak letters is brought about directly by the vowels, 
and the nature of the resulting change is subject strictly to the nature 
of the vowels present. Fatha is the strongest vowel, damma the weak- 
est, while kesra holds the middle place. A vowel derives additional 
strength from long quantity; any long vowel is stronger than any 
short, and will prevail over it in effecting change. And a vowel pre- 
ceding wdw or yd has greater relative strength than the same vowel 
following. These principles were established, and illustrated by many 
examples in their detailed workings. The counteracting principles of 
differentiation and conformity were recognized and allowed for. 


20. On Kraetzschmar’s views as to the a-vowel in an over- 
hanging syllable ; by Dr. Robert F. Harper, Instructor in Yale 
University. 


In B. A. S. ii., Kraetzschmar has undertaken to discuss the a-vowel in 
theso-called overhanging syllable. After a careful study of the sub- 
ject, I am unable to see that he has added anything to what has already 
been put forward by other Assyriologists ; and, on the other hand, I am 
inclined to think that he has accepted views of others which will not 
stand the test. 

His statement that the province of the a-vowel is the principal clause, 
just as that of the u-vowel is the relative, has been a well-known fact 
for years, as he himself admits. His chief statements in regard to the 
occurrence of the a-vowel are: 1. That of Amiaud—accepted by De- 
litzsch and Haupt—that it often occurs when a noun has two or more 
coordinated predicates; 2. when an a-vowel immediately precedes in 
the verbal form ; 3. for the sake of emphasis—after Peiser. 

I have taken up all the cases cited by Kraetzschmar—in all, several 
hundred—and I cannot bring myself to acknowledge the last two points. 
Even the first has been emphasized too strongly. What 1 have to say 
here will apply to all the inscriptions, but in particular to the Esar- 
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haddon inscriptions—which were not taken into consideration by 
Kraetzschmar. There are in Cyl. A. 28 cases of this a-vowel in the prin- 
cipal clauses—more proportionately than in any inscription noticed by 
Kraetzschmar. I might say here that there are also two cases of @ in 
subordinate clauses in this same cylinder. 

I. Taking up Amiaud’s rule, we get the following positive and nega- 
tive results: 1. that in 8 cases at least out of 10 the a-vowel is not used 
in these coérdinated verbs; 2. that, when it is used, it may be added 
a. to the first of two verbs, b. to the first two of three, c. to the second 
of two, d. to the last of three, and e. to both of two—there being no 
regular rule; 3. that the chiastic position is not necessarily or even 
commonly marked by this vowel. 

II. In regard to emphasis : I was not able to find a single case where 
I could appreciate this reason—or, in other words, I do not believe that 
the a-vowel is used for emphasis in the inscriptions which we have, 
even if it had been once. 

Ill. In regard to rule 3, that it is found in verbs which have an a- 
vowel in the preceding syllable, I would say that out of 28 cases in 
Esarh. A. only 2 have this a—or, in other words, in Esarh. a follows 
either i or wu 26 times out of 28. 

That it is the remnant of a mode I would not deny; neither can one 
affirm this with such emphasis as Kraetzschmar does; but it must be 
emphasized 1. that it has lost its original meaning or force ; 2. that no 
set laws can be given for its occurrence; 3. that it does occur fre- 
quently—but only frequently in coérdinated verbs ; 4. that much more 
frequently it does not occur in these verbs; 5. that it does not mark 
emphasis ; 6. that it does not as a rule, or even frequently, follow a 
preceding a-sound ; 7. that in a few cases it is attenuated to i after an 
i; but 8. there is no rule for this attenuation to i; for, in 17 cases in 
Esarh. A. where it follows an i-vowel, there is not a single case of 
attenuation. 

It will be seen that these results are chiefly negative ; but I think 
that it is impossible to formulate any rules or laws of occurrence with 
the material at hand. Surely those already proposed will not stand the 
test. 

It is very easy with Kraetzschmar to say that a is used for euphony ; 
but no one is able to appreciate this reason. It is used indiscriminately 
before vowels and consonants and after vowels—e. g. especially in 
weak verbs, where it coalesces with the preceding vowel—and after 
consonants. Any vowel may stand in the preceding syllable, That it 
is meaningless can be seen from many parallel texts, where it is used 
in one and not in another. 

I have noticed that in a few cases it corresponds to ma in some texts 
parallel to each other. And this would lead to the supposition that in 
some cases it is really copulative; but these cases are few, and the 
supposition is very doubtful. 
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21. The construct case in Assyrian ; by George A, Melener, of 
Harvard University. 


The material on which this paper is based was taken from the his- 
torical inscriptions of Assyria, extending from the time of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. (1120 B, C.-1100 B. C.) to that of Asshur-bani-pal (668 B. C.- 
626 B. C.). Only words written syllabically have been used. A number 
of exceptions to the following results occur; but they are usually sub- 
stitutions of the nominative for the construct, and most of them may 
be ascribed with considerable certainty to ignorant and accidental 
mistakes of scribes and copyists. 

In Assyrian, the construct, or genitive, relation affects both nouns. 
The governing noun is placed last, and is put in the 7, or genitive, case. 
The dependent noun, or the noun in the construct, is placed before the 
other, and undergoes a phonetic shortening by which the two are 
brought as closely together as possible in pronunciation. In Hebrew, 
where the case-endings are lost, this phonetic shortening of the first | 
noun is the only sign of the construct relation ; and, on account of this 
same loss of case-endings, the shortening is mostly effected by internal 
vowel changes. In Assyrian, however, since the vowel-endings are 
preserved, the most marked characteristic of thie construct case is the 
changes in these endings. Thus the same motive, the desire for a 
quick euphonic pronunciation of two words together, acting on two 
different Semitic languages in different stages of development, produces 
different changes. 

In Assyrian, thee ‘ruct case is formed in three ways: 1. by drop- 
ping the fir ii: owel_ —__ by dropping the final vowel and making a single 
vowel chang *; 3. } weakening the final vowel to i short. 


Examples of 1. : 


Nominative. Construct. 
nadanu nadan 
kakkaru kakkar 
sharratu sharrat 
zikkuratu zikkurat 
timu as if DD) tim 
ashibuti (pl.) ashibut 
idati (pl.) idat 
Examples of 2. : 
Nominative. Construct. 
kablu kabal 
gimru gimir 
uznu uzun 
tabtu tubat 
bintu binat 
biltu * lady’ bilit 
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Examples of 3. : 
Nominative. Construct. 
tukultu tukulti 
nisirtu nisirti 
puluhtu puluhti 
dababtu dababti 
libbu libbi 
shibbu shibbi 
zunnu zunni 
ahu ahi 
shadu shadi 
dihu dihi 


The loss of the final vowel would naturally be the easiest way of 
connecting one word with its successor, and was perhaps the most 
primitive change. The other changes are simply modifications of this 
loss, due to ensuing difficulties of pronunciation. Every Assyrian 
noun begins with a consonant, strong or weak. So, in nouns ending 
in a double consonantal sound, the final vowel cannot be dropped 
without bringing three, consonants together: as, for example, pulult 
sharrutiya. The second and third ways of forming the construct are 
the results of the attempt to avoid this succession of consonants in 
different classes of nouns. First, in triliteral univocalic nouns, whose 
second and third letters are unlike, a vowel is inserted (or revived) 
between the last two consonants ; as, for example, (nom.) ardu, (const.) 
arad. The vowel that appears is the same as the vowel of the nomi- 
native, and is apparently the original vowel of the stem. This method 
of reviving a vowel is used also in the case of nouns whose triliteral 
univocalic form arises from the disappearance of a weak letter and the 
addition of the feminine ending t: as, for example— 


Nominative. Construct. Stem. 
shubtu shubat 
tabtu tabat pa 
simtu simat 
martu marat 
biltu ‘ tribute’ bilat 55) 
tartu tarat wh 
birtu birit m3 
biltu ‘ queen’ 


Here, as a rule, the vowel that appears is the a originally connecting 
the feminine ending ¢ with the stem, although, in some cases, probably 
owing to the influence of a guttural or a weak final radical, the return- 
ing vowel is changed to i, as in the last two examples above. 

Secondly, in duo- or multi-vocalic words which end in a double con- 
sonantal sound, the final vowel is not dropped, but is weakened to i 
short : as, for example— 
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Nominative. Construct. 
tukultu tukulti 
puluhtu puluhti 
madattu (mandantu) madatti 
tallaktu tallakti 
dababtu dababti 
abiktu abikti 


The construct case of nouns of masculine form, from double-ayin 
stems, which have no vowel between the last two consonants, is formed 
in the same way, by the weakening of the final vowel to i short: as, 
for example— 


Nominative. Construct. 

libbu libbi 

shibbu shibbi 

shiddu shiddi 

zunnu zunni 

nashaddu nashaddi 

rukku rukki 

liblibbu liblibbi 

sharru sharri (Tel El Amarna Tablets) 


The reason for the difference of these nouns from other univocalic 
triliterals lies in the repetition of the final sound. The repetition of 
the consonant produces a double sound too strong to permit the loss of 
the final vowel, but not strong enough to require a separation of the 
two elements by a vowel. The formation of a double-ayin construct 
similar to the Hebrew form, like shar from sharru, is undoubtedly 
incorrect. I have been unable to find a single example of such a con- 
struct; and the analogy of the Hebrew, which seems to have been fol- 
lowed, certainly cannot apply, because the Hebrew lacks the vowel- 
ending of the Assyrian. 

The attempt at a phonetic shortening results occasionally in a weak- 
ening of the final vowel to i in one other class of nouns, those of a 
univocalic masculine form from stems with a weak final radical. 
Here the construct is sometimes formed by the simple loss of the final 
vowel, as if the word ended in a single consonantal sound: as, for 
example— 


Nominative. Construct. Stem. 
panu pan 
hudu hud mn 
rashu rash me 
tibu ti yan 
alu ah 


But sometimes, again, the force of the weak letter seems to be felt 
sufficiently to produce the effect of a double consonantal sound. Then 
the construct ends in 7: as, for example— 
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Nominative. Construct, Stem, 
nagu nagt 133 
dihu nnn 
shadu shadi 
shibu shibi yoy 
agu asi NY’ 
hiru hiri yon 
shalu shali (Cc) 
ahu ahi 


So far as I can see now, there is no fixed rule. Sometimes one and 
the same noun even appears with both forms of the construct : thus, 
for example, au has for its construct both ah and ahi. About all 
that can be said is that the force of the final weak letter was sometimes 
felt in pronunciation and sometimes not. 

To sum up: in the singular, there are four classes of nouns, divided 
according to the forms of their construct: I. Nouns ending in a single 
consonantal sound, except nouns with a final weak letter, lose their 
vowel termination. II. Nouns of a univocalic triliteral form, except 
those from double-ayin stems, lose their final vowel, and revive a vowel 
between their second and third letters. II. Duo- and multi-vocalic 
nouns ending in a double consonantal sound, and univocalic double-ayin 
nouns, weaken their final vowel to i short. IV. Nouns of masculine 
form from stems with a final weak letter may either lose their final 
vowel or weaken it to 7. 

In the plural, two consonants never come together at the end. Con- 
sequently, the final vowel is lost whenever this would not mutilate the 
form. Two classes result: I. Plurals in ani and ¢ do not lose their final 
vowel : as, for example— 


Nominative. Construct, 

nishi ‘ people’ nishi 
kishadi kishadi 
sisi sisi 
lamassi lamassi 
sharrani sharrani 


Il. Plurals in uti (utu), ati, and iti lose their final vowels: as, for 
example— 


Nominative. Construct. 
ashibuti ashibut 
nakruti nakrut 
pakidati pakidat 
ummanati ummanat 
ribiti ribit 
ishriti. ishrit 


The dual termination a cannot be lost without destroying the dis- 
tinguishing mark of that number. Consequently the construct of the 
dual is like the nominative. 
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A noun with a pronominal suffix is often put in the construct, as if 
the suffix were a governing noun: as, for example, bilatsu, asharshu, 
shaninshu, abshanka, and shuparshakya. The most remarkable thing 
is that the genitive with a suffix is not changed to the construct, while 
the nominative and accusative are. This difference seems only to be in 
accordance with the general usage ; for irregularities in the genitive 


. are far less frequent than in the other cases. In fact, the Assyrians 


seem to have regarded the i-case as more necessary to grammatical 
clearness than either the u- or the a-case. Another peculiarity is that 
the forms of the nominative and the accusative used with pronominal 
suffixes vary between the construct and the regular forms: as, for 
example, shallasunu bushashunu u namkurshunu ashlul. In general, 
the facts seem to be that a noun having its regular construct in 7 takes 
the regular u- or a-case with pronominal suffixes ; but other nouns take 
their construct forms, Examples of the nominative with pronominal 
suffixes are : 


Construct. Full Form. 
katsu ahushu 
shipitsu sharrushu 
asharshu 


Examples of the accusative with pronominal suffixes are : 


Construct. Full Form. 
shubatsu madattshunu 
binatsu abiktashu 
zumurshun tamartashu 
shaninshu sharrashu 
abshanka libbashu 
nuparshun bushashunu 
shdllassu zirashu 
shangutsu nisashu 


The rule above holds so far that nouns with a final weak letter take 
sometimes the u- or a-case, and sometimes the vowelless construct : so, 
for example, matu has for its accusative both matashu and matsu. The 
explanation seems to lie in the old phonetic difficulty of pronouncing 
three consonants together ; but with the pronominal suffixes, probably 
for the sake of clearness, the accusative vowel a is used to facilitate 
pronunciation instead of the short i of the regular construct. 

. When a number of nouns are dependent each on its successor, the last 
or final governing noun is put in the genitive, while all the rest are in 
the construct : so, for example, dagil pan biliya, utu'ut bit Bilit, urumi 
(pl.) isi (pl.) shadi, and rukki (ruyku, rukku) kabal tamtim. When it 
is necessary to express dependent relations in which the dependence of 
the nouns is not successive, then the demonstrative sha is used. The 
sha may refer as an appositive to a preceding nominative, accusative, 
or genitive ; and, being itself in the construct, it takes the following or 
governing noun in the i-case. Sha is used: 1. where two correlative 
nouns depend on a third noun, as hurri u bamati sha shadi ; 2. where a 
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noun and its adjective depend on another noun, as gab’ani dannuti sha 
shadi ; 3. where two nouns in the construct relation depend as a whole, 
not in succession, on another noun, as shubat sharruti sha mahazaniya ; 
4. where a noun with a pronominal suffix depends on another noun, as 
apulshu sha Shum-ukin; 5. where the governing noun precedes the 
dependent, as sha ishriti kalishina hibiltashina ushallim. Besides being 
used in this way, sha in the construct is used for the sake of clearness 
after proper names, after plurals in ani and i, and sometimes even 
after nouns where it seems unnecessary. 


22. Annexion in Assyrian ; by Charles Foster Kent, of Yale 
University. 

The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of 
the examples of annexion occurring in the historical inscriptions, where 
the first member of the example is phonetically written. The first 
classification is based upon the form assumed by the first and second 
members, and includes the cases of §a employed to express the construct 
relation ; the second, upon the syntactical force indicated by the an- 
nexion. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases have been 
collated under a special classification. The following are a few of the 
results of the investigation. 

A study of the cases in which the first member ends in i shows that 
in the inscriptions of the Old Assyrian period this i is employed 148 
times when the first member is in the genitive relation, and 83 times 
when in other case-relations. In the New period, the figures are, for 
the genitive, 129; for other cases, 104. These facts indicate: 1. That 
the use of the ending 7 is by no means confined to cases in which this 
first member is in the genitive ; 2. but that in the earlier inscriptions 
there are unmistakable indications of a preference for this use, which 
disappear later; thus pointing to a primitive usage, of which the 
Arabic is the type, where the case-ending of the first member was regu- 
larly retained in annexion. 

The final ¢ is retained with the first member: 1. when this is a noun 
whose third radical is weak—nominative in @; 2. when this is a noun 
formed by the addition of the feminine affix ti ; 3. when its final radical 
is reduplicated ; 4. when the final 7 is attracted by a preceding # (in the 
same word) and retained for the sake of euphony.* With the exception 
of two or three examples, these four principles explain all the cases in 
which the first member ends in 7; and also the rare cases in which this 
form occurs in Hebrew. 


* Among the many other illustrations of this principle in Assyrian might be 
cited: 1. the change of 4 or a to7 in nominal and verbal inflection through the 
influence of a preceding or foHowing 7; 2. the exact analogy which appears in 
those cases in which final ~ or @ is retained with the first member of the annex- 
ion, through the influence of a preceding similar vowel; 3. The corresponding 
vowel which is often inserted when the case-ending is dropped in annexion: e. g. 
kalbu, kalab ; kirbu, kirib. 
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The cases of the first member ending in u have been similarly consid- 
ered. Here the indications of the influence of the primitive usage are 
even more marked. In all the inscriptions before Sargon, the ending u 
is retained more than four times as often when the first member is in 
the nominative as when in either the genitive or accusative ; but by the 
time of ASurbanipal the memory of this primitive significance of u has 
entirely disappeared. It is only in the latest inscriptions that it follows 
in the line of development previously marked out by the genitive ending 
i, and comes to be used with equal facility in all cases. 

Out of the two thousand or more cases of annexion occurring in the 
inscriptions, in only eight does the first member end in a. With one 
exception the presence of a is to be explained by the principle of 
euphony, a vowel attracting its like vowel. 

In view of these facts, Prof. Delitzsch’s statement that ‘‘The 7 of the 
genitive of the first member is retained” must be modified.* In the 
light of previous conclusions, this would be true, if anywhere, in the 
earlier inscriptions. In Tig. Pil. L., of the total 100 cases in which the 
first member of an annexion stands in the genitive singular, 84 drop 
the final vowel, while only 16, or les than 4 of the whole number, retain 
the 7. Hence we may say that the final vowel of the first member is 
elided almost irrespective of case. From a careful study and comparison 
of cases I am convinced that the elision or retention of the final vowel 
depends upon the character of the final vowel of the first member of 
the annexion. Thus, for example, if this be weak or reduplicated, the 
final vowel is retained ; but if it be strong and supported by an imme- 
diately preceding vowel, the final vowel is commonly dropped. A 
study of the endings of the second member discloses the surprising fact 
that out of the several thousand cases only seven are found in which 
this takes any other case-ending than that of the genitive. This re- 
markable uniformity indicates that the genitive ending of the second 
member, as in Arabic, is one 6f the surest tests of annexion. In the 
light of this induction it is significant that, among the 736 cases of Sa 
used to express the construct relation, in only five instances is the 
noun which follows sa in any other case than the genitive. The sa 
thus employed must therefore be the demonstrative pronoun, standing 
in the construct relation with the following word, and not the relative 
(as claimed by certain high authorities). A study and classification of 
the examples leads to the conclusion that the fundamental reason for 
the use of a for annexion is the impossibility of indicating the con- 
struct relation by the usual changes of the first or second member or 
of both. 

Under the head of the syntax of the Assyrian annexion, the same 
general method has been adopted, the examples being first classified 
according to the syntactical force which they express, and these classi- 
tications in turn being employed as the basis of study. 


* Assyrian Grammar, § 72. 
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23. The order of the sentence in the Assyrian historical in- 


scriptions ; by Lester Bradner, Jr., of Yale University. 


The way in which this investigation has been carried out was de- 
termined by a desire to aid in the building up of a historical syntax. 
Consequently the scope of the examination included all the principal 
historical remains from Tiglath-Pileser (about 1100 B. C.) down to 
ASurbanipal (d. 626 B. C.), a period of about 500 years. The aim has 
been: 1. to determine accurately the usual order of the sentence, and 
to trace any development of it that should arise during the growth of 
the language ; 2. to account as far as possible for any deviations from 
the usual order thus determined ; and 3. to show the relative frequency 
of variations at different periods. The results were obtained by a de- 
tailed analysis of the order of each sentence in all the inscriptions 
examined, put into tabular and statistical form under the heads of 
principal and subordinate sentences, embracing in all over four thousand 
examples. A normal order—subject, object, predicate — was soon estab- 
lished, and variations from it noted and discussed in detail. The in- 
vestigation shows a remarkable development in the use of inverted 
orders. In the earliest times they are rare, become more common 
toward the close of the Old Assyrian period, while in the New Assyrian 
they increase greatly in frequency, sustaining at last in ASurbanipal a 
ratio of 78 per cent. to the number of normal orders. 

The main cause of this increase must be regarded as a development 
of literary freedom and artistic style, as is shown by the fact that the 
majority of cases of inversion are found to produce either directly or 
indirectly a chiastic arrangement of two codrdinate clauses. Other 
causes, however, may be detected, such as a lofty or poetical style ; the 
preference for an inverted order at the end of a paragraph ; a desire for 
emphasis (which has a far less important part than would appear from 
the statement of the subject in Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar); the 
close connection of the subject with the verbal idea, drawing the former 
out of its normal position toward the verb ;.or occasionally an attempt 
to improve the syntactical arrangement of the sentence. The most 
ordinary form of inversion is to bring the verb before the object. On 
comparison with the cognate Semitic tongues we find that everywhere 
else the opposite order prevails—predicate, subject, object—although in 
some many variations are found. What reason shall then be given for 
the peculiar divergence of the Assyrian? Is this a point in favor of the 
Accadist theory? But in the increased frequency of inversion in the 
later period it seems probable that the influence of the greater inter- 


course of the Assyrian with other Semitic tongues of an opposite order 


may be noted. 


24, Position of the adjective in Assyrian historical inscriptions ; 
by Carl J. Elofson, of Yale University. 

1. a. The adjective in Assyrian usually follows its noun : this, being 
the general principle, needs no further discussion ; a few remarks on 
the more exceptional cases will suffice. 
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b. The demonstrative and indefinite pronouns follow their substantive, 
as in Hebrew. Note the different constructions in Arabic and Ethiopic. 

The following are all the cases which occur of an indefinite pronoun 
used as an edjective; it follows its noun in every case: thus, Jarru 
iaumma, Tigl. i. 67; iii. 42; iv. 55; ilu ma-am-ma, Asurn. i. 9. 

c. There are four cases where the indefinite pronoun is used as a sub- 
stantive and qualified by an attributive adjective. Here the indefinite 
pronoun always precedes : thus, mima limna. 

d, Sometimes two adjectives qualify the same noun. Both adjectives 
then follow their nouns, and are, as a rule, asyndetically connected, as 
in Arabic: thus, mildis Sibsuti 14 magiri. 

e. When one adjective qualifies two or more nouns, it follows as 
before: thus, ilaéni istardti Sa-a-tu-nu. 

f. The adjec.ive is sometimes separated from its noun by intervening 
words : thus, muntdhsisu ina kati baltiti asbat. 

g. Four cases are found where the noun is qualified by an adjective 
’ together with a demonstrative pronoun ; in two of these cases the order 
is the same as in Hebrew, the demonstrative following the adjective, 
while in the other two the demonstrative precedes the adjective : thus, 
ikalla sihra suatu ; but ip-si-i-tu an-ni-tu limut-tu. 

2. a. The adjective is frequently placed before its noun when the 
quality expressed by the adjective is to be emphasized. The principle 
of emphasis, however, will not cover all the cases. It is difficult to see 
how it may be applied to such cases as ki-i-ni lib-bi-ku-un, Tigl. i. 20. 
Although some emphasis may rest on the adjective, this is not a satis- 
factory explanation. It seems that we must lay down the same rule for 
Assyrian as for Syriac in this respect : namely, that the adjective some- 
times precedes when an honorable title or quality is to be expressed. 

b. The numerals generally precede their nouns, on account of empha- 
sis. Exceptions: 1. malru, when it means ‘the former,’ follows its 
noun. 2. In the expression pa-a isti-in, the numeral always follows. 
3. With the word &mu, the numeral always follows. 4. In Khors. 144, 
the numeral (iii) follows the noun (Sattu). 

3. When an adjective modifies the first of two nouns in the construct 
relation, an adjective which qualifies the construct must be placed 
after the genitive. Thus, ni-ir bilt-ti-ia kab-ta, sal-mat-tu hurdsi 
uh-hu-zu-ti (two genitives), man-da-at-tu bi-lu-ti-ia Sat-ti-sam la ba-at- 
lu (genitive and additional word). 

4. There are exceptions to the rule just mentioned. When the ad- 
jective is emphatic it is placed before the construct and the genitive. 
It is claimed by some that this is the regular order when an adjective 
accompanies the governing word ; but there is no proof to warrant such 
a supposition. The normal position of the adjective is after both nouns 
in the construct relation ; but an emphatic adjective demands an em- 
phatic position. Four examples of this construction are found in the 
inscriptions here considered : thus, kab-tu ni-ir bi-lu-ti-ia, Esarh. Cyl. 
B. iii. 12. 

5. There are exceptional cases where the genitive is separated from 
its governing word by an intervening adjective, while the construct re- 
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lation between the two nouns is still retained, contrary to the Hebrew 
idiom. There are five examples of this construction, at Tigl. iv.1; 
Agurn. i, 87; ii. 127-128; iii. 121; Sarg. Cyl. 43. 


25. Esarhaddon’s account of the restoration of Ishtar’s temple 
at Erech ; by Prof. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


During the past winter, as I was engaged in a research concerning 
the goddess Ishtar, I found that. in the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
ii. 120, Dr. Hugo Winckler had transliterated a few lines of an unpub- 
lished Esarhaddon text, which treated of the restoration of the temple 
of Ishtar at Erech. As the text seemed likely to have an important 
bearing on my subject, I wrote to Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, asking him for a copy of the first few lines of the text, 
which contained the epithets of the goddess Ishtar. These Dr. Winck- 
ler had not given in full. Mr. Pinches very generously sent me the 
whole text, together with the following letter :— 

**London, Dec. 6th, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter of Nov. 15th, I enclose a copy of 
the text to which you refer. It is one of those which I intended to 
publish with Mr. Budge (see P. 8. B. A. for March, 1884), but it is now 
very doubtful whether I shall do so or not. Should you feel inclined, 
you are at liberty to publish the whole text. If you do not do this, 
would you kindly send me the copy book at your leisure, after you have 
done with it? I am willing to collate any passage that may seem to 
you to require emendation. The text is slightly doubtful in some 
places.” 

As the text is of considerable interest, since it gives the ancestry of 
the later Sargon, I have determined to use the liberty Mr. Pinches so 
kindly accorded me, and present the inscription to the Oriental Society. 
The British Museum number of the tablet is 81-6-7, 209. 


TRANSLITERATION. 

14-na ILU [s-tar bilti Sur-bu-ti i-til-lit Sam-i u irsi-tim ka-rit-ti ilani- 
PL Sa-ru-uh-ti *1LU [star Uruk-Ki ru-ba-a-ti sir-ti li-ka-a-ti pa-ra-as 1LU 
a-nim-u-tu *Sa ri-in-ti ri-i--ti ha-am-rat, *ru-um-ti ti-iz-kar-ti 3a a-na 
sarri mi-ig-ri-8a ki-nis ip-pal-la-su *pala-Su u-sal-ba-ru i-sar-ra-ku-us 
da-na-nu u li-i-ti zil-ka-at ad-na-a-ti Sa-ku-ti ilani-PL a-si-bat I-itillu- 


TRANSLATION. 

'To Ishtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and earth, the 
mighty warrioress of the gods, *the great Ishtar of Erech, the exalted 
one who receives the commands of deity, ‘she who is loving (?), the 
shepherdess(?) the hamrat, ‘the lofty one, the eloquent (?), who faith- 
fully shows favor to the king her favorite, (who) prolongs his reign 
and presents to him power and might, ‘who is the brilliant* one of the 


* Of. Arabic 
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an-na “ka ki-rib I-an-na bi-lit Uruk-K1 bilti rabi-ti bilti-3u Assur- 
ahi-iddi-na Sarru rab-u sarru dan-nu Sarri kissati Sarri MATU ILU ASSur- 
KI sarri kib-rat irbit-ti 3akkanak Babili-K1, ‘3arri Matu Su-mi-ri u 
Akkadi-ki, “rum-uz ri-is kata Lu Assur i-tu-ut kun lib-bi tLu Bil ni-bit 
Marduk mi-gir ding-ir-ni-ni, ''Sa ul-tu si-hi-ri-Su a-na 1LU Assur 
A-num Bil Ea Sin 1Lu Shamas Raman 1Lv Marduk 
Nabu 1Lu Nergal u Lu Istar, “ilani-PL rabuti-PL bili-pL-su it-tak-lu-ma 
ni-is mat-su u-Sak-si-du-us i-mu-ru da-na-an-su-un “a-na nu-uli-hu lib-bi 
ilu-u-ti-Su-nu u nu-up-pu-us ka-bat-ti-su-nu isu sillu-8u-nu da-ru-u “it- 
ru-su ili-Su, “ina i-muk tLu Assur Bil apal Bil u Tstar ilani- 
PL ti-ik-li-8u kul-lat matati i-bi-lu-ma, 'gi-mir ma-li-ku u-sak-ni-8u 
us-Su, “ba-nu-u bit ILU Assur i-pis I-sag-ila u Babili-K1 mu-ud-dis I-an- 
na “mu-Sak-lil is-ri-i-ti u ma-ha-zu mu-kin sat-tuk-ku “Sarru Sa ina 
umi-PL pali-Su bilu rab-u 1L0 Marduk a-na Babili-K1 sa-li-mu ir-8u-u 
ina I-sag-ila i-kalli-8e ir-mu-u Su-bat-su, A-num rab-u ana ali- 
Su Dur-ili-K1 u biti-8u I-dim-gal-kalam-ma u-si-ri-bu-ma *u-si-si-bu pa- 
rak-ka da-ra-a-ti, *ilani-PL matati Sa ana (?)* MATU ILU ASSur-KI i-hi- 
Su-ni Su-kut-ta-Su-nu ud-dis-ma ul-tu ki-rib MATU ILU ASSur-KI *4ana as- 
ri-Su-nu u-tir-su-nu-ti-ma u-kin is-ri-+us-Su-un “rabu in-ku it-pi-3u ha- 


adnati of the exalted gods, the inhabitress of Litilluanna, ‘which is 
within I-anna, lady of Erech, the great lady, his lady, *Esarhaddon, the 
great king, the mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the 
king of the four quarters of the world, the governor of Babylon, ‘king 
of Sumir and Akkad, “the rum-uz-ri-is of the hand of A&SSur, the asso- 
ciate of the faithfulness of the heart of Bil, the appointee of Marduk, 
the favorite of the gods, ''who from his youth unto Assur, Anu, Bil, Ea, 
Sin, Shamas, Raman, Marduk, Nabu, Nergal and Ishtar, "the great gods 
his lords, trusted, and they caused him to capture the distant of his 
country, (who) saw their power (and who) “in order to appease the 
heart of their divinity and satisfy their liver, their everlasting protec- 
tion, “placed over him, (who) by the power of ASSur, Bil the son of 
Bil and Ishtar, the gods his helpers, subdued all the countries and 
“subjugated all kings to his feet, the builder of the temple of Assur, 
the maker of Isagila and Babylon, the renewer of Ianna, '*the completer 
of the shrines and the city, the establisher of the sacrifices, “the king 
in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk granted favor to 
Babylon, *°in Isagila his temple, he inhabited his dwelling, *'(who) caused 
the great Anu to enter into his city Durili and his house I-dimgal- 
kalamma and *to inhabit an everlasting sanctuary, **(who) as to the 
gods of the countries who had hastened unto Assyria, their image re- 
newed, and out of the midst of Assyria *‘unto their place returned them 
and established their enclosure (?),t “the prince, the wise worker (who) 


* This sign was written ‘‘a” and then the right hand wedges were partly 
erased. Ana is the suggestion of Mr. Pinches., 
+ For this reading, see Briinnow 4711, and S* iv. 12. 
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sis kal Sip-ri 8a ina ma-ha-zi rabuti-PL *si-ma-a-ti is-tak-kan-nu us-ti-si- 
ru Su-lah-ha, “apal M Sin-ahi-pL-ir-ba Sarri kissati Sarri MATU ILU 
Assur-KI apal M Sarru-kinu Sarri MATU ILU ASSur-KI *Sakkanak Babili- 
KI Sarri MATU Su-mi-ru u Akkadi-xl, *li-ip-li-pi da-ru-u 8a ™M Bil-ba-ni 
apal A-da-si Sarri MATU ILU ASSur-KI “i-sip ASSur-KI Su-ku Sub-tim (2) 
Sarru (?)-u-tu- ki-rit-ti ya-a-ti. *i-nu-ma I-an-na bit a-nu-u-tu na- 
ram 1LU J8star bilti-ya Sa Sarru ma-har i-pu-us, “la-ba-ris il-lik-ma i- 
ku-pu igari-PL-8u, *as-ra-ti-su as-ti-i---ma bit-ta-su as-suh ti-mi-in-su u 
iz-bi-ma ki-ma si-ma-ti-su, “la-bi-ra-a-ti ina Si-pir 1LU Libitti ar-sip u- 
$ak-lil ki-ma sad-i ri-i-3i-Su ul-li. [star biltu sur-bu-ti 3i-pir su-a- 
tu ha-dis lip-pa-lis-ma a-mat damikti-ya lis-Sa-kin Sip-tus-sa, *muh-hi 
kul-lat na-ki-ri li-8am-ri-ir 1st kakki-pi-ya. *ma-ti-ma ina ah-rat umi- 
PL rubu arku-u Sa ina wmi-PL pali-su si-pir Su-a-tu *in-na-hu-ma suatu 
biti i-ras-Su-u-ma as-ra-ti-su lis-ti-i-i-ma igara-su lik-sar, **mu-Sar-u 
tir Sumi-ya Samni lip-Su-us KIRRU nikani lik-ki ina as-ri-su lis-kun, “ik- 
ri-bi-su ilani-PL i-8im-mu-u ur-rak umi-PL u-rap-pa-as-su (?) balata. “sa 
mu-sar-u Si-tir Sumi-ya ina Si-pir ni-kil-tu ib-ba-tu lu-u a-Sar-su u-nak- 
ka-ru, Istar biltu rabi-ti ag-gis lik-rim-mi-su-ma suma-su zira-su 
ina nap-har matati li-hal-lik. 


meditates upon all the work which is set **as an adornment in the great 
cities, (who) repairs the ramparts (?), ‘son of Senacherib, king of hosts, 
king of Assyria, son of Sargon king of Assyria, **governor of Babylon. 
king of Sumir and Akkad, **the everlasting offspring of Bilbani, son of 
Adasi king of Assyria, “the isip of the lofty city ASSur, the dwelling 
of might royalty, am I. *'When Ianna the house of deity, the favorite 
of Ishtar my lady, which a king had built before, *“*had become old and 
its walls had decayed, “its places I examined, and its house removed, 
its foundation I left and like its adornments “with a work of the brick 
god I raised up, I completed, I raised its top like a mountain. “May 
Ishtar, the great lady, look joyfully on my work, and may the word of 
favor to me be established by her lip, **may she cause my weapons to 
march over all enemies. “At any time in future days, may the prince, 
in the days of whose reign this work *shall decay and this house be 
dilapidated (?), examine its places and repair its walls. “The writing 
written in my name with oil may he cleanse, sacrifices may he offer, in 
its place may he set it. “His prayers the gods shall hear, and length of 
days he shall extend as his life. *'Whoever shall destroy the writing 
written in my name with (its) cunning work, or change its place, “may 
the great Ishtar angrily overthrow him, and may she destroy his name 
and his seed in all countries. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


May, 1889—Juty, 1891. 


From the Alliance Scientifique Universelle. 


Principes généraux du droit international public. De Vutilité de arbitrage. Par 
Thomas de Saint-Georges d’Armstrong. ‘Tomei. Paris, 1890. 8°. 


: From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


* Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xxiii. 2, xxiv, 
xxv. Boston, 1888-90. 8°. 


‘rom the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. vi, vii. 1. 
Worcester, 1889-90. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. xvi. 3. 
Philadelphia, 1890. 4°. 
Proceedings. No. 128-135. Philadelphia, 1888-91. 8°. 


Subject-register of papers published in the Transactions and Proceedings. Phila- 
delphia, 1888. 8°. 


Report of the committee appointed to assist the commission on amended orthog- 
raphy. created by virtue of a resolution of the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1889. 8°. 


From the Archeological Institute of America. 
Archeological Institute of America. Eleventh annual report. 1889-90. Cam- 
bridge, 1890. 8°. 
Papers. Classical series. iii. 1. Cambridge, 1890. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
ee Indica. Old seriés, No. 262, 265. New series. No. 685-788, 790- 
92, viz: 
Ibn Hajar’s Biographical Dictionary. Fase 38, 41. 
Taittiriya Sanhita. Fase, 35, 
Advaita Brahma Siddhi. Fase. 2-4. 
Ashtasdhasrika Prajnapdramita. Fasc. 6. 
Brihad-Dharma Puranam. Fase, 2. 
Chaturvarga Chintamani. Vol. iii, pt. 2, fase, 2-8. 
Kirma Purana. Fase, 7-8. 
Manutikdsangraha. Fase. 3. 
Nirukta. Vol. iv. 5-7. 
Pards’ara Smriti. Vol. i. 8, ii. 1-4, 1ii. 1-3. 
S’rauta Sutra of Sdnkhdyana. Vol. i. 5-7, ii. 1, 2. 
S’ri Bhashyam. Fasc. 2. 
Tattva Chintamani. Vol. ii. 2-7. 
Tulsi Satsai. Fase, 2, 3. 
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Uvasagadasdo. Fase. 5, 6. 

Vardha Purdna. Fasc. 8-13. 

Vrihannaradiya Purana. Fase. 5, 6. 

Ain i Akbari, translated. Vol. ii. 1. 2. 

Madsir-ul-Omara. Vol. ii. 6--9, iii. 1-5. 

Muntakhab ut-Tawarikh. Fase. 

Tarikh i Firozshahi. Fase. 4, 5. 

Sher Phyin. Vol. i. 2-5, ii. 1, 2. 

Aniruddha’s commentary and the original parts of Veddntin Mahddeva’s com- 
mentary to the SimKhya Stitras. Kdited by Richard Garbe. Fase. 1-4. 


Aniruddha’s commentary. Translated by Richard Garbe. Fase. 1. 


Avadana Kalpalata, with the Tibetan version. Edited by Sarat Chandra Das 
and Pandit Hari Mohan Vidyabhishana. Vol. i. 1-3, ii. 1. 


Brihaddevata, by S’anuka Achérya. Edited by Rajendraldla Mitra. Fase. 1, 2. 
Madana Parijaita. Edited by Pandit Madhustidana Smritiratna. Fase. 1-8. 
Markandeya Purana. Translated by F. KE. Pargiter. Fase. 1, 2. 
Nyayabindutika of Dharmottaracharya, to which is added the Nyayabindu. 
Edited by Peter Peterson. 
Nydya-Kusumanjali-Prakaranam. Edited by Mahdmahépddhyaya Chandra- 
kanta Tarkdlankara. Vol. i. 1-6, ii. 1-3. 
Appendix to Pag-Sam thi S’ i. Edited by Sarat Chandra Das. Fase. 1, 2. 
Riyazu-s-Salatin, by Ghuldmi-Husain, Salim. Edited by Maulavi Abdul Hak 
Abid. Fase. 1-4. 
Tizak-i-Jahangiri. Translated from the original Persian by W. H. Lowe. 
Fase 1. 
From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 47. Bombay, 
1889. 8°. 
From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No 34-36. Co- 
lombo, 1888-90. 8°. 


From the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Vol. 
xxiii. 2, 3, xxiv. Shanghai, 1888-90, 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xviii. 2. Toky6, 1890. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


Journal Asiatique. 7° sér. Tome i. 3, v. 2, viii. 2, xii. 3, xiii, 2, xiv. 1.  &° sér. 
Tome xiii. 2, 3, xiv-xvi, xvii. |, 2. Paris, 1875-91. 8°. 


From Babu Hari Charan Basu. 
Sabdakalpadruma. 3.ed. Vol. i, ii. 1-17, iii. 1-3. Caleutta. 4°. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 
Notulen van de algemeenen en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxvi. 3, 4, xxvii, 
xxviii. 1, 2; Register, 1879-88. Batavia, 1889-90, 8°, 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land-en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxii. 5, 6, xxxiii, 
xxxiv. 1, 2. Batavia, 1889-90. 8°. 
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Realia: register gehouden int casteel Batavia. 1659, 1661. Door J. A. van der 
Chijs. Batavia, 1888-89. 8°. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der Chijs. Deel 
v-vii. Batavia, 1888-90. 8°. 

De derde Javaansche successie-oorlog (1746-1755). Door P.J.F. Louw. Batavia» 

1889, 8°. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 


Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1888, 1889. Berlin, 1889-90. 4°. 


Sitzungsberichte. 1888, xxxviii-lii; 1889. Berlin, 1888-89. 8°. 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 
_ Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin: 
Bd. der tiirkischen Handschriften, von W. Pertsch. Berlin, 
1889, 4°. 
Bd. viii. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, von W. Ahlwardt. Bd. 
ii. Berlin, 1889, 4°. 
From Mrs. John Avery. 


The Taprobanian. Vol.i. Bombay, 1885-87, 4°. 
From the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archrology. Vol. iv. 1, vii. 33, viii. 
London, 1875-85. 8°. 


Proceedings. Vol. iv—vii, ix, xi. 6-8, xii, xiii. 1-7. London, 1882-91. 8°. 
From Prof. Otto Béhtlingk. 


Sanskrit Wérterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, bearbeitet von Otto Bohtlingk. Theil 
vii. 2. St. Petersburg, 1889. 4°. 


From Mr. James L. Bowes. 


Handbook to the Bowes Museum of Japanese Art Work, Liverpool. By James 
L. Bowes. Liverpool, 1890. 8°. 

A vindication of the decorated pottery of Japan. By James L. Bowes. Printed 
for private circulation. Liverpool, 1891. 8°. 

From Mr. Ernest A. Wallis Budge and the Cambridge University Press. 


The history of Alexander the Great, being the Syriac version of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes. Edited from five manuscripts, with an English translation and 
notes by E. A. W. Budge. Cambridge, 1889. 8°. 


From the Buffalo Historical Society. 
Annual report of the Buffalo Historical Society, 1889, 1890. Buffalo, 1889-90. 8°. 


From Mr. Hyde Clarke. 


Cypriote and Khita. By Hyde Clarke. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, June, 1890. 8°, 


From Dr. Robert N. Cust. 


Grammatica elementar do Kimbundu, ou lingua de Angola. Por Héli Chatelain. 
Genebra, 1888-89. 8°. 


From the Editors, Mr. John F. Fleet and Capt. Richard C. Temple. 
The Indian Antiquary. Vol. xvii. 2-12, xviii, xix. 1-7. Bombay, 1889-91. 4°, 
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CXXXxvi American Oriental Society : 


From the National Library, Florence. 


Cataloghi dei codici orientali di aleune biblioteche d'Italia, Fasc, iv. Firenze, 
1889. 8°. 
From Dr. H. Fritsche. 
On chronology and the construction of the calendar with special regard to the 
Chinese computation of time compared with the European. By Dr. H. Fritsche, 
St. Petersburg, 1886. 8°, 


From the German Government. 


Chirographorum in regia bibliotheca Paulina Monasteriensi catalogus, editus 
studio et opera Josephi Steender. Vratislavis, 1889. 4°. 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xliii, xliv. Leip- 
zig, 1889-90. 8°. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. ix.3. SAmkhya-pravacana- 
bhdshya, Vijidnabhikshu’s Commentar zu den SAmkhyasfitras. Aus dem Sans- 
krit ibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Richard Garbe. Leipzig, 
1889, 8°, 

From Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D. 


India: country, people, missions. By J.T.Gracey. Rochester, N. Y., 1884. 12°. 
New Testament in Chinese, with references. Fuh-Chau, 1865. 8°. 


From Mr. C. F. Haeseler. 
Die indischen Genuslehren, Von R. O. Franke. Kiel, 1890. 8°. 


From Prof. Isaae H. Hall. 
Catalogue of Indo-Persian pictures and manuscripts, principally of the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries, by native artists, collected by Col. H. B. Hanna. London, 


1890. 8°. 
From Prof. C. de Harlez. 


L’école philosophique moderne de la Chine, ou systéme de la nature (Sing-li). Par 
Ch. de Harlez. Bruxelles, 1890. 4°. 

Le Yih-king. Texte primitif rétabli, traduit et commenté par Ch. de Harlez. 
Bruxelles, 1889. 4°. 

I-li. Cérémonial de la Chine antique, avec des extraits des meilleurs commen- 
taires, traduit pour la premiére fois par C. de Harlez. Paris, 1890. 8°. . 


From Mr, A. Harileben. 


Praktische Grammatik der neupersischen Sprache fir den Selbstunterricht. Mit 
Lesestiicken und einem systematischen Worterbuch. Von A. Seidel. Wien. 8°. 


From the Government of Holland. 
Nederlandsch-Chineesch woordenboek, met de transcriptie der Chineesche karak- . 
ters, in het Tsiang-Tsiu dialekt. Door Dr. G. Schlegel. Deel iv. 2, 3, and 
Aanhangsel. Leiden, 1889-91. 8°. 


From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


Archeological Survey of India. New series. Vol. i. The Sharqi architecture of 
Jaunpur. By A. Fiihrer. Calcutta, 1889. 4°. Vol. iii, South Indian in- 
scriptions, Tamil and Sanskrit, chiefly collected in 1886-87. Edited and trans- 
lated by E. Hultzsch. Vol. i. Madras, 1890. 4°. 

Archeological Survey of Western India. No. 12. Account of the caves at 
Nadsur and Karsambla. By Henry Cousens. Bombay, 1891. 4°. 
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Archeological Survey of Mysore. Inscriptions at S’ravana Belgola, a chief seat of 
the Jains. By B. Lewis Rice. Bangalore, 1889. °. 

Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. iii. Inscriptions of the early Gupta 
kings and their successors. By J. F. Fleet. Calcutta, 1888. 4°. . 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of the a. Survey of India. Edited by 
James Burgess. Pt. 2-6. Calcutta, 1888-90. : 

Report on publications issued and registered in i several provinces of British 
India in 1888, 1889. Calcutta, 1889-91. f°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Sanskrit College library, Benares. Al- 
lahabad. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in Oudh, 1888. Allahabad, 1890. 8°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the library of the India office. Pt. ii, 
Samskrit literature. By Julius Eggeling. London, 1889. 4°. 

The North-western Provinces and Oudh Provincial Museum, Lucknow. Minutes 
of the managing committee from August, 1883, to 31 March, 1888. Allahabad, 
1889. 8°. 

Art-manufactures of India. By T. N. Mukharji. Calcutta, 1888. 8°. 

The Bustén of Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa’adi. Photographed from a MS. prepared 
under the superintendence of J. T. Platts; further collated with original MSS. 
and annotated by A. Rogers. Lond. 1891 8°. 


From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften des Universitat zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1888-89, 1889-90. Kiel, 1888- 


90. 8° and 4°. 
From Dr. A. Kohut. 


Haggadic elements in Arabic legends. By Dr. A. Kohut. New York, 1881. 4°, 


From the University of Louvain. 
Le Muséon, revue internationale. Tome i-viii. Louvain, 1882-89. 8°. 
Annuaire de l'Université Catholique de Louvain. 55° année. Louvain, 1891. 16°. 
La philosophie religieuse du Mazdéisme sous les Sassanides. Dissertation par 
par L.-C. Casartelli. Louvain, 1854. 8°. 


Les doctrines philosophiques et — de la Bhagavagita. Dissertation par 
Ph. Colinet. Louvain, 1884. 


From Mr. W. C. Merritt. 
Hawaiian Almanac for 1889. Honolulu, 1888. 8°. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xviii. 3, xix. 1, 2. Miinchen, 1889-90. 4°. 
Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xvii. 2, 3. Min- 
chen, 1889-90. 4°. 
Gedachtnisrede auf Karl von Prantl. Von W. v. Christ. Miinchen, 1889. 4°. 
Gedichtnisrede auf J. von Déllinger. Von C. A. Cornelius. Miinchen, 1890. 4°. 
Ueber die historische Methode auf dem Gebiet des deutschen Civilprocessrechts. 
Festrede von J. W. v. Planck. Miinchen, 1889. 4°. 
Die Anfange einer politischen Literatur bei den Griechen. Festrede von Rudol. 
Schéll. Miinchen, 1890. 4°. 


From the Neuchatel Geographical Society. 


Bulletin de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie. Tome v, 1889-90. Neu 
chatel, 1890. 8°. 
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CXXXxviii American Oriental Society : 


From the Ethnographical Society, Paris, 
Bulletin de la Société d’Ethhographie. 2° sér. No. 19-24. Paris, 1888, 8°. 


From the Indo- Chinese Society, Paris. 
Bulletin de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de Paris, 2° sér. Tome iii, 
1890, 8°. 
Mémoires. Tome i, 1877-78. Paris, 1879. 4°. 


From Rev. S. D. Peet. 
The American Antiquarian. Vol. xi. 3-6, xii, xiii. 1-3. Chicago, 1889-91. 8°. 


From Mr. H. Phillips, Jr. 


An attempt towards an international language, by Dr. Esperanto. Translated by 
H. Phillips, Jr. New York, 1888. 8°. 


From Pratépa Chandra Ray. 


The Mahabharata translated into English prose. Published and distributed by 
Pratépa Chandra Ray. Pt. 40-66. Calcutta, 1888-91. 8°. 


From Babi: Rajendralala Mitra. 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. By Rajendraldla Mitra. Vol. ix. 2. Calcutta, 1888, 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 
Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. 7° sér. 
Tome xxvi, xxvii. 1-7. St. Pétersbourg, 1888-90. 4°. 
Bulletin. Tome xxxii. 2-4. St. Pétersbourg, 1888. 4°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 
Abhandlungen der philologischen-historischen Classe der kéniglichen saéchischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. xi, 2-8, xii. 1, 2. Leipzig, 1889-91. 4°. 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen. Philologisch-historische Classe. Bd. xl. 3, 4, 
xli, xlii. Leipzig, 1888-90. 8°. 
Jahresbericht der Fiirstlich Jablonowski’schen Gesellschaft, Marz, 1890. 8°. 


From Prof. Eduard Sachau. 


Indo-arabische Studien zur Aussprache und Geschichte des Indischen in der 
ersten Halfte der xi. Jahrhunderts. Von Eduard Sachau. Berlin, 1888, 4°. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Miscellaneous contributions of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxvi. Wash- 
ington, 1890. 4°. 

Miscellaneous collections. Vol. xxxiv. 1-3. Washington, 1890. 8°, 

Annual report, 1886-1889. Washington, 1888-90. 8°. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology. vi, 1884-85. Washington, 1888. 8°. 

Bibliography of the Iroquoian languages. By James C. Pilling. Washington, 
1888. 8°. 

Bibliography of the Muskhogean languages. By James C. Pilling. Washington, 
1889. 8°. 

The circular, square and octagonal earthworks of Ohio. By Cyrus Thomas. 


Washington, 1889. 
The problem of the Ohio mounds. By Cyrus Thomas. Washington. 1889. 8°. 


Textile fabrics of ancient Peru. By William H. Holmes. Washington, 1889. 8°. 


| 
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From Mr. Max Spohr. 


Die innere Verwandtschaft buddhistischer und christlicher Lehren. Zwei bud- 
dhistische Suttas und ein Traktat Meister Eckharts aus den Originaltexten 
iibersetzt und mit einer Kinleitung und Anmerkungen hrsg. von Dr. Karl 

Eugen Neumann. Leipzig, 1891. 8°. 


From Mr. Maxwell Somerville. 


Engraved gems, their history and an elaborate view of their place in art. By 
Maxwell Somerville. Philadelphia, 1889. 4°. 


From the United States Bureau of Education. 
’ Bureau of Education. Bulletin. 1889, no. 1; 1890, no. 1. Washington, 1889- 
90. 8°. 
' Gircular of information. 1889, no. 1-3; 1890, no. 1-3. Washington, 1889--90. 8°. 
Special report on public libraries. Pt. 2. 2ded. Washington, 1889. 8°. 


From the United States Geological Survey. 
Annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey. viii, ix, 1886-87, 1887-88. 
Washington, 1889. 8°. 
Bulletin. No. 40-61, 63, 64, 66. Washington, 1888-90. 8°. 
Monographs. Vol. i, xiii-xvi. Washington, 1888-90. 4°. 
Mineral resources of the United States, 1888. Washington, 1890. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 


Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Classe. Bd, exvi-cxxi. Wien, 1888-90. 8°. 


From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxxi-—xxxiii. 


Wien, 1888-90. 8°. 
From Mr. F. C. H. Wendel. 


History of Egypt. By F.C. H. Wendel. New York, 1890. 16°. 
From Prof. William Dwight Whitney. 
Qaunaka’s Praticdkhya to the Rig-Veda. Sanskrit MS. 34 leaves. 
The same. With commentary of Uvata. Sanskrit MS. [fragment ; leaves 
38-52; from pat. ii gl. 25 to end of pat. iii). 
Katydyana’s Praticgékhya to the VAjasaneyi-Sanhita of the Yajur-Veda. Sanskrit 


MS. 9 leaves. 
The same. With the commentary of Uvata. Sanskrit MS. 90 leaves. 


—w— The same. With the commentary of Uvata. Sanskrit MS. [fragment; 


leaves 1-11; from i. 1 to ii. 9]. 
The same. With the commentatary of Annambhatta. Sanskrit MS, 


fragment; leaves 1-17, to end of adhy. 1]. 
Atharvana Rahasya, with commentary. Sanskrit MS. 65 leaves. 
-Taittiriya-Sanhita of the Black Yajur-Veda. Sanskrit MS. 536 leaves. 
Brahma Siddh4nta. Sanskrit MS. 31 leaves. 
Kaucika Sutra, transliterated. Sanskrit MS. 184 pp. 8°. 
Taj-ul-Salatin, or “The Crown of all Kings.” Malay MS. 136 pp. 4°. 
The Vinaya Pitakam, one of the principal Buddhist holy seriptures in the PAli 
language, Edited by Hermann Oldenberg. London, 1879-83. 5v. 8°. 
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The five Zarathushtrian (Zoroastrian) Gathds, with verbatim and free translations 
and critical commentary. By L. H. Mills. Hanover. 8°. [incomplete; pp. 
1-280]. 

Die Lieder des Hafis. Persisch mit dem Commentar des Sudi, hrsg. von Hermann 
Brockhaus, Bd. i. Leipzig, 1854-57. 4°. 

Hitopadesa. The Sanskrit text of the first book, with a grammatical analysis. 
By Francis Johnson. London, 1840. 4°. 

Indian Antiquary. Vol.i. 1-3. Bombay, 1872. 4°. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. Vol. 1-3. London, 1819-23 
{reprinted Bombay, 1876-77]. 8°. 

The Saddarshana-Chintanika, or studies in Indian philosophy. Vol. i. 1-9, 12, ii, 
iii. ‘L ’, 4-8, 10, 11, iv. 1-7, 9, 11, 12, v. 1-9, 11, vi. 1-8 Poona, 1877-81. re 

Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Vol. i. 4, ii. 1, 2, 4, 6, iii. 1. Peking, 
1886-90. 8°. 

Sulchan-Arukh (Gedeckte Tafel), oder das Ritual- und Gesetzbuch des Juden- 
thums, in’s Deutsche iibersetzt von Dr. Johannes A. F. E. L. V. Pavly. Lief. 
i-iv. Basel, 1888. 8°. 


From Mr. N. D. M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe. 


List of the Pansiyapanas Jétaka. Compiled by N. D. M. de Zilva Wickrema- 
singhe. Colombo, 1887. 8°. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 


April 21st, 22nd, and 23d, 1892. 


Tue Society assembled at Washington, in the hall at the western 
end of the Smithsonian Building, on Thursday, April 21st, at 
3.30 p. M., and was called to order by the President, Rev. Dr. 
William Hayes Ward. In the absence of the Recording Secre- 
tary, Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover, Mass., was appointed 
in his stead pro tempore. 

The following members were in attendance at the sessions : 


Adler Bloomfield Gottheil Johnston Peters Webb 
Arnolt Chambers Harper Kohler Price Williams 
Barton Day Haupt Lanman Prince Winslow 
Bates Eby Hopkins Lovell Snyder Wood, C. J. 
Binion Frothingham Jackson Mason Ward, W.H. Woodward 


Binney Gilman, D.C. Jastrow, M., Jr. Moore Watkins 


The accounts of the Treasurer for 1891-92 were presented by 
him, and were audited by Messrs. Gottheil and Winslow, found 
correct, and duly certified. The usual summary follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance from old account, May 15, 1891- 5673.26 
Assessments (155) paid in for year 1891-92 ___......_- $775.00 
Assessments (32) for other years................---.- 160.00 
100.08 
Interest on Cotheal Fund, Jan. 1, 1891, to Dec. 31,1891, 41.20 
Interest on balance of Gen’l Account, same period... 16.40 

1,167.68 

Total receipts for the year .....-............---- $1,840.94 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Journal, xv. 1, and distribution ...............-.-..- $366.53 
Proceedings, May, 1891, and distribution _--_....-.--_- 246.96 
300.03 
Authors’ extras from Journal and Proceedings ------ 62.25 
16.00 
57.75 

Total disbursements for the year... $1,408.10 

Balance on hand, April 21, 1892 .._.............. 432.84 


The Treasurer further received, April 4, 1892, from an anony- 
mous giver, the sum of one thousand dollars (not included in the 
foregoing statement), to be added to the Society’s Publication- 
Fund ; the principal of said sum to be left intact, and its interest 
to be used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publication. 

The gift was made as “a help to the Society,” and in the hope 
that the gift—along with the gift of the like sum from Mr. 
Cotheal—might serve as a “suggestion and encouragement to 
others to do likewise.” 

The state of the funds is as follows : 


1891, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-Fund -........--- $1,268.60 
Interest, Jan. 1, 1891, to Dec. 31, 1891_._______- 48.10 
1892, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-Fund-.----..-.---. $1,316.70 
Deposited in New Haven Savings Bank, account no. 43,493. 
1892, Apr. 5, Amount of Publication-Fund..............---- 2,000.00 
Deposited in part in The Provident Institution for Savings in the Town 
of Boston, account no. 169,336. 
1892, Apr. 16, Balance of General Account_-..-.....-.-.-...-. 407.84 
Deposited in Cambridge Savings Bank, account no. 28,935. 
. Sum of the last two items-.................-.-- $432.84 


The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, for the year 
1891-2, is as follows: The additions to the Society’s library have 
been 73 volumes, 155 parts of volumes, and 175 pamphlets. Of 
gifts other than the ordinary exchanges the most important are 
12 volumes and 45 parts from the American Philological Associa- 
tion, many of them however duplicates of works already in the 
Society’s possession, and 9 volumes and 26 pamphlets from Pro- 
fessor Whitney. The total number of titles is now 4566; of 
manuscripts, the same as reported last year, 177. 
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In accordance with the authority granted by the Society, 38 
quarto and 217 octavo volumes, principally serials, have been 
bound, at a cost of $258.95. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the first part of 
volume xv. of the Journal had been published since the last meet- 
ing and that the second part was very nearly ready for distribu- 
tion. 

The Directors reported that they had voted to recommend : 

1. That henceforth the fees received in composition for annual 
assessments to constitute Life Members be treated by the treasu- 
rer as a part of the Capital Fund of the Society. 

2. That the thanks of the Society to the anonymous giver of 
one thousand dollars to the Publication Fund of the Society be 
duly expressed in its records ; and that the assurance be given 
that the money will be invested and used in accordance with the 
wishes of the giver. 

These recommendations were adopted by vote of the Society. 

They further reported that they had appointed as the Commit- 
tee of Publication for the year 1892-93 Messrs. Hall, Lanman, 
Moore, Peters, and W. D. Whitney. 

- The following persons were recommended by the Directors for 
election to membership in the Society : 


As Corporate Members : 


Mr. Irving Babbitt, Cincinnati, O. ; 

Miss Annie L. Barber, New York, N. Y.; 

Mr. Carl Darling Buck, Bucksport, Me. ; 

Rev. Simon J. Carr, Washington, D. C. ; 

Mr. Fred’k Taber Cooper, New York, N. Y. ; 
Dr. Elliott Coues, Washington, D. C. ; 

Prof. Angus Crawford, Alexandria, Va. ; 

Mr. Jas. Everett Frame, East Boston, Mass. ; 
Mr. Henry Lee Gilbert, West Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Rev. Chas. Peter Grannan, Washington, D. C. ; 
Rev. Jno. Baptist Haygooni, New York, N. Y.; 
Rev. Hy. Harrison Haynes, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mr. Walter Hough, Washington, D. C. ; 

Mr. Caspar Levias, New York, N. Y. ; 

Miss Helen L. Lovell, Baltimore, Md. ; 

Prof. O. J. Mason, Washington, D. C. ; 

Mr. Alfred B. Moldenke, New York, N. Y. ; 

Mr. George N. Olcott, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

Mr. Charles Peabody, Germantown, Pa. ; 

Mr. Marshall L. Perrin, Boston, Mass. ; 

Mr. Geo. Livingstone Robinson, Princeton, N. J. ; 
Mr. Thos. Stanley Simonds, Beverly, Mass. ; 
Dr. David Sleem, New York, N. Y. ; 

Rev. Jas. D. Steele, New York, N. Y. ; 

Mr. Joseph R. Taylor, Boston, Mass. ; 
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Rev. Joseph Vincent Tracy, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Mr. J. E. Watkins, Washington, D. C. ; 
Rev. Chas. James Wood, Lockhaven, Pa. 


And as Corresponding Members : 


Mr. A. Gargiulo, U. 8S. Legation, Constantinople, Turkey ; 
Mr. Chas. Edwin Wilbour, Cairo, Egypt. 


By direction of the Society, ballot was duly cast for the above- 
mentioned nominees, and they were declared elected. 

Upon the nomination of a Committee, consisting of President 
Gilman, Mr. Talcott Williams, and Professor Jackson, the follow- 
ing board of officers was elected for the year 1892-93 : 


President—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York. 

Vice Presidents—Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore; Prof. A. P. 
Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass. ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Recording Secretary—Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—-Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, of Baltimore; Mr. Tal- 
cott Williams, of Philadelphia; Prof E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; 
Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton ; Prof. RK. Gottheil, of New York ; 
Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of recently 
deceased members of the Society. The record is as follows : 


Professor Charles Elliott ; 
Professor C. Wistar Hodge ; 
Rev. E. W. Syle; 

Rev. Ferdinand De W. Ward. 


The invitation of the Right Reverend John J. Keane, D. D., 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, to a reception at 
Brookland, the seat of the University, near Washington, for Fri- 
day evening at eight o’clock, was accepted by vote of the Society. 
An invitation was received from the Provost and Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the Committee 
of the Babylonian Exploration Fund, to a dinner to be given on 
Saturday, April 23, at half past seven o’clock, to the Director of 
the Expedition to Niffer, Rev. Professor John P. Peters, at the 
Library Building of the University. This invitation was also ac- 
cepted by vote of the Society 

Mr. Talcott Williams, Chaitman of the Committee appointed 
by the Directors to inquire into the desirability and feasibility of 
uniting with other philological, archeological, and ethnological 
societies of this country in the adoption of a common place and 
time of meeting every other year, reported that the Committee 
had consulted the Societies concerned by means of a circular let- 
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ter ; and that, with the concurrence of the Directors, it proposed 
the following resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to confer with 
the following Societies— 

The American Philological Association ; 

The Archeological Institute of America ; 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis ; 

The Modern Language Association of America ; 

The American Folklore Society ; 

The American Dialect Society ; 

The American Ethnological Society— 

- for the purpose of agreeing upon a common time and place of meeting 
in 1894, and thereafter every second year, if the results of the first joint 
meeting prove satisfactory. 

2. Resolved, That, if two of the above Societies agree to adopt such 
common time and place of meeting, the Committee be authorized and 
instructed to agree with representatives of other societies on such time 
and place, and report the same to the Society at its meeting in 1893. 


The resolutions were adopted without dissent. 

It was voted that a Committee be appointed to arrange fora 
proper celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the society. The President appointed the following: Messrs. 
Bloomfield, Frothingham, Hall, Hopkins, Jackson, Lyon, Toy, 
Van Name, W. D. Whitney. 

On motion of President W. R. Harper, it was resolved that a 
Committee of three be —— to receive suggestions and con- 
cert plans for increasing the efficiency of the society, to report at 
the next annual meeting. Remarks were made in support of this 
resolution by Prof. Bloomfield and Dr. W. H. Ward. The Chair 
appointed as this Committee Messrs. W. R. Harper, Bloomfield, 
and Moore, 

On motion of Prof. Frothingham, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


In view of the introduction into this country of numerous collections 
of Oriental antiquities, especially from Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, 
Resolved, 1. Tliat the Oriental Society recommends that records be ob- 
tained of such objects in both private and public collections. 2. That 
a Committee of three be appointed by the President to aid in securing 
such material. 


The President appointed Messrs. Frothingham, Adler, and 
Winslow. 

Dr. Adler called the attention of the Society to two new Turk- 
ish Dictionaries, Dwight’s new edition of Redhouse, and the small 
dictionaries, Turkish-French and French-Turkish, published by 
the Jesuits in Constantinople. 

Professor Lanman laid before the Society an interesting new 
catalogue of Sanskrit books for sale by Pandit Jyestharam 
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Mukundji, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, and another catalogue of 
the same book-seller, containing a valuable list of Jaina, Hindu- 
stani, Gujerati, and Marathi works. 

Professor Mason made a statement concerning the Oriental and 
American collections in the Smithsonian Institution and the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington. 

On motion, it was voted that the American Oriental Society ex- 
tend its hearty thanks to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Professor 8. P. Langley, and to the other officers of the 
Institution, and to the Rector and the Vice Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, for their kindness and hospitality to the 
Society during its sessions in Washington. 

The Society adjourned at 6 p.m. on Thursday. The sessions 
of Friday and Saturday were held in the same place. Friday’s 
sessions were from 9.30 to 12.45 and from 2.30 to 5.30. Satur- 
day’s session was from 10.15 to 12.30. 


The following communications were presented : 


1. A Brief Statement concerning the Babylonian Expedition 
sent out under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania; 
by Rev. Prof. John P. Peters, of New York City. 


This Expedition may be said to have originated in a conversation 
held with Mr. E. W. Clark of Philadelphia in the summer of 1887. It 
took definite shape at a meeting at the house of Dr. Pepper, provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in December of the same year. I left 
this country in June of 1888. My staff consisted of Prof. H. V. Hil- 
precht of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. R. F. Harper of 
Yale, Assyriologists ; Mr. P. H. Field of New York, architect and engi- 
neer; Mr. J. H. Haynes, photographer and business manager (the same 
position which he had occupied on the Wolfe Expedition) ; Mr. J. D. 
Prince of Columbia, who accompanied the Expedition as an attaché; 
and Mr. D. Z. Noorian, formerly of the Wolfe Expedition, who was 
engaged as interpreter and so forth. There was much delay in Con- 
stantinople, owing to the negotiations for permission to excavate. We 
had hoped to obtain somewhat more liberal terms than those provided 
for by the Turkish law on excavations, and more particularly a gen- 
eral permission to excavate in Babylonia as circumstances and knowl- 
edge collected on the spot might determine. Such liberty seemed 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining beforehand satisfactory information regarding the feasibility 
of excavations. The only concessions which we could obtain, if indeed 
they were concessions, were the permission to choose three sites in- 
stead of one, and to present the topographical map of the site required 
by law after we had visited the site and been able to make one, not 
beforehand, as is ordinarily done. No definite concession was made 
with regard to a division of the objects found. 
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The sites chosen by us were Anbar, on account of the report of the 
Wolfe Expedition concerning its size and importance, and its probable 
identification with Sippara = Sepharvaim ; Borsippa, on account of the 
colophon of a Nabopolassar tablet found there not long before (and now 
in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania), according to which 
the tablet seemed to have been part of the contents of a library at that 
place; and Nippuru, because of the recommendations of the Wolfe 
Expedition and of the German Expedition to Zerghul and Hibbah 
(courteously communicated to us by order of the authorities of the 
Berlin Museum), and on account of the great antiquity and early im- 
portance of the place. Anbar was refused by the local authorities, on 
grounds not stated, and only Borsippa and Nippuru were granted. 

It was the end of November when the permission was finally issued 
in accordance with an iradé of the Sultan ; and Mr. Prince and I left Con- 
stantinople the same day to join the rest of the party, who were wait- 
ing at Alexandretta and Aleppo. We left Aleppo Dec. 13th, traveled 
by way of the Euphrates valley, and reached Baghdad twenty-six days 
later. Among other matters of geographical interest noted by us on 
this trip was the probable site of the ancient Thapsacus, or Tiphsah. 
This had formerly been located at Souria, or El-Hammam, where Col. 
Chesney’s party found indications of the existence of a bridge of boats. 
We found the ancient name still lingering in the form Dibse at a ruin- 
site eight or nine miles below the modern Meskene, the port of Aleppo, 
and almost two days journey above Souria. This site also corresponds 
with ancient references better than Souria. Dr. Bernard Moritz sug- 
gests the same identification in his Zur Antiken Topographie der Pal- 
myrene, p. 31, note. Indeed, to him belongs priority of discovery, 
although I made the earlier announcement (N. Y. Nation, May 23, 
1889). Each party made the discovery independently of the other. 

Dr. Ward’s account of Anbar led us to make a careful investigation 
of that site. I visited it twice, and even made a few soundings, which 
were, however, of no consequence. It lies east of the Euphrates 
and south of the Sakhlawiyeh canal, and is represented on the map 
of Kiepert’s Ruinenfelder by Akra, which is properly the name of 
the highest part of the ruins, the eastern corner of the great wall of 
unbaked brick. Two of Dr. Ward’s principal grounds for his proposed 
identification with Sippara = Sepharvaim were the division of the ruins 
into two parts by a great canal-bed, and the ancient palaces and tem- 
ples whose outlines he was able to trace. There is in fact no such 
division of these ruins into two parts. The Euphrates seems formerly 
to have flowed about the city on the north and west. Just east of the 
citadel, which was on the north side, a canal or harbor ran into the 
city some distance, but was not carried through. As to the ancient 
palaces and temples, it may be said that the surface ruins are Arabic 
with an occasional cropping out of Sassanian. Sassanian and possibly 
Parthian coins have been found here, but nothing older, to the best of 
my knowledge. Through the debris of Anbar and Persabora it would 
scarcely be possible to see the outlines of old Babylonian palaces even 
if they had once existed. I went to Anbar rather prejudiced in favor 
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of Dr. Ward’s suggestion, and abandoned it because I could see no 
ground on which to base it. A Sippara does seem to have existed on 
the other side of the Sakhlawiyeh, where are now the insignificant 
ruin-mounds called Sfeira ; but, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
the very extensive ruins called Anbar and Akra represent only Anbar 
of the caliphate, and its predecessor Persabora. 

Reaching Baghdad Jan. 8th, we were delayed three weeks by the 
governor. Here Mr. Prince was taken ill, and obliged to leave the 
Expedition. Here also we were joined by A. Bedry Bey, the commis- 
sioner assigned us by the government. It was the end of January 
before we reached Niffer, or Nufar, ancient Nippuru, at which site, 
after examining Birs Nimroud, we had decided to commence operations. 
It was February 6th before the required topographical map was pre- 
pared and we were allowed to commence actual work. The ruins are 
of enormous extent and considerable height. The circumference of 
the high mounds is about one mile. A ship canal, the Shatt-en-Nil, 
once divided the city into an eastern and a western half, and the former 
portion was again divided into two by a branch of the same canal, 
which ran in front of the great temple of Bel on the southeast side. Lit- 
tle trouble was found in identifying the site of the temple by means of 
its ziggurat, a conspicuous conical hill called by the Arabs Bint-el-Amir, 
but the excavations in that mound the first season were unsatisfactory, 
and without much result. In a neighboring mound, however, was 
found a brick stamp of Naram Sin. One of the northern mounds on 
the eastern or temple side yielded a few Assyrian tablets, among which 
were two important ones of Ashur-etil-ilani. A fair supply of tablets 
was unearthed in the southern mound on the eastern side, principally 
of the Hammurabi dynasty, and of the kings following Nebuchadrezzar, 
from Nabonidus to Artaxerxes. The western half of the city yielded 
nothing of any importance, unless we except Hebrew bowls, which 
were found in numbers. Pottery, coffins, and minor objects were dis- 
covered everywhere in great quantities. 

Early in April, 1889, when we had excavated but two months, an end 
was put to our work by the treachery of the Arabs, growing out of the 
conduct of one of the Commissioner’s Turkish guards in shooting an 
Arab who was trying to steal by night the mules of the guard. Our 
camp was burned, we were robbed, and a blood-feud was established 
against us. So closed the first year. Mr. Haynes, having been appointed 
Consul, remained at Baghdad with Mr. Noorian ; the rest of us returned 
by the route by which we had come. 

In spite of this seeming failure, and the great obstacles opposed to our 
return, the Committee of the Babylonian Exploration Fund resolved to 
continue excavations at Niffer, and sent me back with instructions to 
do so if it was in any way possible ; otherwise I was to make arrange- 
ments to excavate at some other site, probably Mugheir=Ur of the 
Chaldees. In the meantime a cholera epidemic was ravaging Irak. 

I left America in August, proceeding at once to Constantinople. 
There I was delayed six weeks, because the Governor-General of Bagh- 
dad determined that I should not return to Niffer, for fear of unpleas- 
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ant consequences for which he might be held responsible. Hamdy Bey, 
the Director of the Imperial Museum, labored hard to assist me to re- 
turn. I was promised permission to excavate at Mugheir as an addi- 
tional locality, but a confusion of the maps as to the pashalik in which 
it was situated frustrated the fulfilment of this promise. 

This time I went by way of Beirout, where I was joined by Dr. Selim 
Aftimus, a graduate of the Protestant Syrian College, who accompa- 
nied me as physician, and in order to make botanical collections. Trav- 
eling by way of Damascus and Palmyra, we struck the Euphrates at 
Deir. Kiepert’s map for this region is based on the maps of the English 
Euphrates expedition under Chesney, which again are based upon re- 
port, not upon survey or personal observation. Chesney represented a 
’ sort of wadi as running from Rakka, the first station after Palmyra, to 
Deir, thus forming a natural road to that place. No such wadi exists, 
and the ancient road does not seem to have reached the Euphrates at 
that point. The eld Roman road can be traced to the hot springs of 
Sukhne, two stations beyond Palmyra, and several mile-stones are still 
in place. From this point one road led to the north through Resafa, 
reaching the Euphrates at Rakka. The ancient road to Babylonia is 
more difficult to determine. Sixteen hours beyond Sukhne on the pres- 
ent road to Deir is a well and station called Kabakib. The well is an- 
cient, and there are remains of an ancient aqueduct and reservoir. A 
road evidently passed through this point. But from here the road seems 
to have led, not to Deir, but to Meyadin, one day’s journey south of 
Deir. This route is still used by the Arabs, and the Saracen castle of 
Rehaba marks the point at which it debouches on the Euphrates valley. 
This was the ancient route to Circesium and the valley of the Khabour. 
A day’s journey below Rehaba on the Euphrates is an old Palmy- 
rene ruin, afterwards repaired by Salah-uddin, and hence known as 
Salahiyeh. This marks, I think, the point at which a direct road from 
Sukhne debouches on the Euphrates, corresponding to the northern 
route by Resafa. By sucha road caravans to Babylonia would have 
saved three days over the present road by Deir, or two days over the 
road by Rehaba. 

On the journey down I noticed on the hills north of Arak and Sukhne 
a few butm trees; and on the return journey further inquiry elicited 
the fact that they were the outposts of an extensive forest. In 1890 Dr. 
Post of Beirout penetrated this region, and found such a forest in exist- 
ence to the north of Palmyra. 

I reached Baghdad December 16th, 1889. A change of governors at 
this time facilitated the execution of our plans, and by the beginning of 
January we were at Niffer. Local authorities did, however, oppose our 
return to that place, and it was only by the use of some stratagem, and 
in direct disobedience to the commands of the mutasserif of Hillah, 
that we succeeded in accomplishing our purpose. Once there, we felt 
able to hold our own by treaties with the tribes, although the govern- 
ment notified us that it would not be responsible for our safety. A 
more serious difficulty was the lack of water, for the Euphrates had 
entirely deserted its bed, and left the Affek marshes by Niffer absolutely 
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dry. Fora long time we were obliged to subsist on a scanty supply of 
bad water from wells dug in the dry canal beds. The drought also seri- 
ously affected our food supplies and our transport. Then followed a 
deluge of rain, the like of which had not been known within the mem- 
ory of man. This did much damage to our trenches, and enforced a 
direct loss of two weeks’ time. The season was unhealthy. On the day 
of our arrival Dr. Aftimus was taken with typhoid fever, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he was transported alive to Baghdad by 
Mr. Noorian, who was absent two weeks on this duty. Mr. Haynes, 
also, who had taken a furlough from the consulate to accompany me, 
was obliged by his health to leave a month before we closed work. 

We worked under high pressure, with a force of 400 men, since it 
was absolutely essential to obtain tangible results rapidly. We con- 
tinued the excavations until the middle of May, and it is my opinion 
that with proper care excavations can be conducted in Babylonia 
through the whole summer. We naturally found ourselves hampered 
by the disaster of the previous year, which had whetted the taste for 
plunder among the surrounding Arabs; and the tribes to the north 
never relinquished their claim against us for blood, on account of the 
thief killed by the Turkish zaptiyeh. The ravages of cholera, however, 
had worked in our favor, by giving us the reputation of powerful and 
dangerous magicians. 

Our principal work was done on the temple. This was enclosed by a 
wall of unbaked brick, still standing to a height of 19 metres; it is 15 
metres thick at the bottom, and 9 metres at the top. It was intended 
to be 200 metres square, but by an error in the eastern angle two 
sides were somewhat longer. Within this wall, on the southeast side, 
was another wall, and beyond this another, so that one advanced by 
terraces to the ziggurat, which was three stories in height, with 
remains of a brick structure on top. The ziggurat was somewhat 
irregular in structure, buttressed on all four sides, of unbaked brick. 
The buttresses were built against and largely covered an earlier plain 
rectangular structure, which was faced in the lower stories with baked 
, brick with the stamp of Kurigalzu king of Babylon. This mass of solid 
material was 24 metres in height. On the northeast, southeast, and 
southwest sides were suites of chambers, on the northwest great corri- 
dors for the most part. The walls were often stuccoed. The whole was 
roughly oriented (12 points off the true compass directions), with the 
corners to the cardinal points. No inscribed cylinders were found in the 
corners of the ziggurat. The oldest restoration or construction, as 
shown by the inscriptions discovered, was that of Sargon of Agane, the 
latest that of Esarhaddon of Assyria. Fragments of diorite statues 
were found, similar to those of Tello. Numerous inscriptions, chiefly 
identical, were found of a hitherto unknown king of the Akkadian 
dynasty, Urmush or Erimush or Alu-Sharshid. Outside of the great 
wall on the southeast was a small shrine erected by Amar-Sin, king of 
Ur. Beyond this was a line of booths or small chambers on the edge of 
the canal. The stock of one of these was found intact, consisting of 
votive inscriptions on feldspar, malachite, lapis lazuli, agate, ivory, 
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glass, and magnesite from Eubcea. The glass was made to represent 
lapis lazuli and turquoise, and was colored with cobalt and copper. 
The inscriptions were of the Cosszean dynasty, and belonged to Burna- 
buriash, Kurigalzu, Tukulti-Bel, and one or two more hitherto un- 
known kings. Small clay figurines of Bel, Ishtar, musicians, boars, 
lions, camels, horses, elephants, and the like, as well as immense num- 
bers of phalli of all forms, conventional and gross, were found on all 
the mounds. A few very ancient tablets were found on the temple hill. 

On the western side of the canal we unearthed an interesting palace 
of great size. Close to this was discovered a large deposit of tablets of 
the Cosszean dynasty, containing chiefly temple accounts. Further 
south on the same hill we found an immense deposit of tablets, going 
- back as far as Amar-Sin, king of Ur, whose seal appears ten times on 
the cover of one tablet. The deposits of tablets on the western hill 
were at a depth of 10 to 13 metres below the proper surface of the hills. 
The upper stratum on that side of the canal belonged to the earlier 
years of the Caliphate. 

An examination of the hills in the neighborhood of Niffer, such as 
Abu Jowan and Drehem, showed them to be sepulchral. An examina- 
tion of Zibliyeh, just visible from Niffer to the north, proved this to be 
the ruin of a Parthian tower, apparently erected for the defense and 
control of a canal center. 

Leaving Niffer toward the end of May, accompanied by Mr. Noorian, 
I journeyed to the south, supplementing a shorter trip made in the 
previous year. Delehem, a conspicuous mound, and hence regarded as 
of great importance, proved very disappointing. It is apparently sepul- 
chral. Bismya, on the other hand, turned out to be the ruins of an 
old Babylonian city of great size. It lay on the Shatt-en-Nil. Sera- 
soubli, given on Kiepert’s map, I could not find. Hammam, reported 

to be a ziggurat, and identified by Hommel with the important city of 
' Nisin, was found on examination to be a tower of defense at a canal 
center. I think it more probable that we should look for Nisin at Bis- 
mya or Yokha. The latter is one of the most ancient and important 
cities of that country. Close to this lie the ruin-mounds of Ferwa and 
Abu Adham, not found on any map. At the latter of these I discov- 
ered an ancient building with a fine colonnade of brick columns. An 
hour away lies Umm-el-Akarib, a very ancient necropolis. This is the 
Moulagareb of de Sarzec, and was incorrectly described by him as an 
ancient city. Dr. Ward detected the real nature of these remains. 
This whole complex of ruins shows the same influences as the not far 
distant Tello. It also Jies on the Shatt-en-Nii. , 

Tel Ede, which some travelers described as a ziggurat, proved to be a 
sand hill, or rather a huge mass of soft sandstone, disintegrating on 
the surface into fine sand. Nuffayji, a few hours distant, close to 
Warka, seems to be a hill, or rather a series of hills, of the same sort. 
The Shatt-en-Nil I found to rejoin the Euphrates at Warka, where its 
bed is still navigable. 

I twice visited Tello, and examined the excavations with some care. 
Astonishing results have here been obtained from very slight excaya- 
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tions. The amount of earth removed is very small, and the trenches are 
comparatively very shallow. Excepting in a well and one other small 
excavation, no depth has been reached, and much of the hill seems yet 
untouched, not to speak of the vast extent of surrounding low hills. 
It seems probable that more remains to be discovered. 

Abu-Shahrein = Eridu, erroneously placed by Delitzsch (in Wo lag 
das Paradies) on the eastern side of the Euphrates, I identified with a 
ruin-mound now known as Nowawis, visible from the summit of the 
ziggurat of Ur (Mugheir) west of south, on the very edge of the Ara- 
bian plateau. The name Abu-Shahrein, ‘father of two months,’ seems 
to have dropped out of use. Lying on the surface at Mugheir I found 
several inscribed stones of Amar-Sin and Ur-Gur, more or less defaced 
by the labors of superstitious Arabs. Mugheir is beginning to be used 
as a quarry for bricks, several piles of which covered with bitumen 
were heaped up ready for transportation. Opposite it on the Euphrates 
lies the flourishing town of Nasriyeh, the capital of a sanjak, but not 
yet entered on European maps. I presume that Mugheir contributed 
much of the material for the construction of this city. 

Samawa, located in Kiepert’s map on Shatt ‘Ateshan, is really situ- 
ated on both banks of the Euphrates, about an hour below the mouth 
of that canal. Many of the names given on Kiepert’s map along the 
course of the ‘Ateshan canal and on the Bahr-i-Nejef I could not find, 
while some are incorrectly given—as, for example, Umm-er-Ratt, for 
Umm-er-Roghlat, ‘ mother of the marsh-grass.’ The ‘ ruins of ‘Asaja” 
turned out to be a pebble hill. There has also been much change in 
the canals, lakes, and marshes of this region. The deep eastern part 
of the Bahr-i-Nejef, the ancient Assyrium Stagnum, which was a lake 
in a depression in the Arabian plateau, has been drained, and is now 
being turned into gardens for the town of Nejef. They are watered 
by a small stream carried underground from the Saideh canal beneath 
the city of Nejef. Much of the Abu Nejm marsh has been drained. 
The great Rumahiyeh canal is dry. Umm-el-Baghour, marked as a 
mere station on Kiepert’s map, has robbed Diwaniyeh of a large part 
of its population and importance. A change of another description is 
the disappearance of the ruins of Kufa, described by former travelers 
as very important. Kufa has been built into Nejef, and at the present 
moment the inhabitants of Nejef are engaged in digging up the very 
foundation walls for building purposes, so that shortly no vestige of 
the old Arab capital will remain. As far as I could learn, the only 
inscriptions found in these destructive excavations have been Kufic 
coins. A week later, visiting once more the site of Babylon, I found 
there a similar activity, for the government had contracted with the 
heads of neighboring villages to furnish bricks from the ruins to con- 
struct a new dam to control the Hindiyeh canal. Hamdy Bey has 
labored to prevent such vandalism, but Babylon is remote from Con- 
stantinople. 

Such, in a general way, was the work of the expedition, with some of 
its results. In justice to the Turkish government, it ought to be said 
that to excavate at Niffer is as though one undertook excavations in 
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this country in some region occupied by wild Indian tribes. Full pro- 
tection cannot be afforded. Hamdy Bey, Director of the Imperial Mu- 
seum at Stamboul, showed throughout a full appreciation of the obsta- 
cles encountered and risks run in our work, and in consideration of the 
peculiar dangers and hardships of the expedition, our losses, and the 
great cost of the work, the Sultan made a special gift to the University 
of Pennsylvania of a portion of the objects found. 


2. The work of the Popes for the advancement of Oriental 
learning anterior to the Propaganda ; by Rev. Prof. H. Hyvernat, 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 1). C. 


Professor Hyvernat gave a brief and popular historical sketch of what 
had been done by the Catholic church, under the patronage of the 
popes, for Oriental learning, down to the time of the institution, in 
1622, of the Congregatio de propaganda fide, usually called the Propa- 
ganda. 

The object had in view by the church was the purely practical one of 
propagating the gospel and extending the sway of Christianity. At first 
the Oriental languages were learned by the missionaries only at the 
scenes of their labors; later it was found advisable to cultivate them 
within the confines of Christendom. 

The first works mentioned were an Arabic version of the Scriptures, if 
- made in the ninth century by Juan, archbishop of Seville; and, in the 
twelfth century, a translation of the Koran, made at the instance of 
Peter, abbot of Cluny. Also Humbert de Romans, superior of the Domi- 
nicans at the end of the thirteenth century, made his monks add Arabic 
and other tongues of unbelievers to their Greek and Hebrew. But the 
greatest promoter of Oriental studies of that period was doubtless the 
celebrated Raymond Lully. He caused the establishment in 1275 of a 
convent in Majorca for teaching Arabic and training missionaries for 
work among the Mohammedans; and in 1311, at his instigation, Clem- 
ent V., at the council of Vienne, issued a decree for the erection of 
schools of Oriental languages in the four university cities of Paris, Ox- 
ford, Salamanca, and Bologna, and in the pontifical Palatine school. 
In the fifteenth century, as noted by Burckhardt in his Renaissance in 
Italy, began, under difficulties, a more serious study of Hebrew. il 
Giannozzo Manetti, of Florence, was encouraged by Nicholas V. to q 
translate the Psalms from the original; and he made a collection of 
Hebrew manuscripts which is still preserved in the Vatican library. 
Sixtus IV. (1471-84), in adding to that library, had in his service scrip- 
tori for Hebrew as well as for Greek and Latin. 

Doubtless the favor shown by Nicholas V. and other popes to the a 
Jews expelled from Spain contributed to the early diffusion of Hebrew 


printing in Italy ; this began in 1475 at Reggio, and for many years 
supplied the other countries of Europe with Hebrew books. In 1488 
the first complete edition of the Hebrew Bible appeared, and in 1518 
Felix Pretensis, Hebrew professor at Rome, dedicated to Leo X. the 
first Rabbinical Bible, issued by the Bomberg press at Venice ; further, 
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in 1520 the same pope approved the Biblia Polyglotta Complutensis, 
completed by Cardinal Ximenes in 1517. A polyglot Psalter, by the 
Dominican Giustiniani, was published at Genoa in 1518, and is one of 
the very earliest examples of the printing of Arabic. 

The Venetians, owing to their exceptional facilities, were leaders in 
the revival of Arabic studies, and translated with success the chief 
medical works of the Arabians. But the first Arabic press was planned 
by Julius II., and begun at bis cost ; and it was formally dedicated by 
Leo X., in 1514. Thenceforward the popes permitted the patriarch of 
the Maronites to report to Rome in Arabic. 

Certain Abyssinian priests who came to Rome at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century taught the Ethiopic to John Potken of Cologne, who 
in 1518 produced at Rome an Ethiopic Psalter and Song of Solomon; 
and in 1548 the Ethiopic New Testament was printed there by two 
Abyssinian priests. 

In 1515, three Maronite legates came to Rome, and during their 
stay there of nearly a year they taught Syriac to Theseus Ambrosius of 
Viterbo. To him we owe the first Syriac grammar, published at 
Pavia in 1539. He was also the teacher of Widmanstadt. Thirteen 
years later came a Jacobite priest, Moses of Mardin, bringing a speci- 
men manuscript of the Syriac New Testament to be printed. He went 
to Vienna to see Widmanstadt, and the latter, with the help of Postel, 
a Frenchman, caused the first Syriac movable types to be prepared ; 
and they brought out the New Testament at Vienna in 1555, at the cost 
of the emperor Ferdinand. 

In 1563, a patriarch of Echmiadzin sent his secretary Abgar to Pius 
IV., and the latter caused a set of Armenian characters to be designed 
and cast under the direction of Abgar. From Rome Abgar proceeded 
to Venice, and there in 1565 he produced the Psalms, the first Arme- 
nian printed book. Asa result of this beginning, several Armenian 
printing-offices were established in Rome, Milan, Lemberg, Paris, New 
Julfa, ete. 

Though the popes had long given privileges and subsidies to printing 
establishments, Paul III., to have one of his own, established that of 
the Apostolic Chamber, and Pius IV. supplied it with sundry fonts of 
Oriental type, while Gregory XIII. added others. Sixtus V. founded 
yet another pontifical office, called the Vatican press. The Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Chaldaic, and Armenian works printed at these vari- 
ous offices, intended for the use of the missions, have become extremely 
rare, and in part lost altogether. 

Other Oriental printing offices were set up by the cardinal Ferdinand 
de’ Medici, under the direction of the distinguished scholar J. B. 
Raimondi of Cremona ; and by the famous Savari de Bréves ; from the 
latter proceeded an Arabic version of Bellarmin’s catechism, and an 
exquisite Arabic Psalter ; it was a little later transferred to Paris. 

A pontifical institution which contributed more than all others com- 
bined to the development of Oriental learning, by the great number of 
scholars which it produced, was the Maronite College. As this has 
flourished especially since the establishment of the Propaganda, only 
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its origin concerns us here. It grew out of the sending of two Jesuit 
missionaries to the Maronite patriarch by Gregory XIII. in 1578, and 
the coming in return of two Maronite students to pursue their theo- 
logical studies at Rome. Thereupon Gregory founded a hospice for 
pilgrims of their nation, and a college for the training of missionaries. 
It was erected in 1584; and soon Victor Shalak and Gabriel Sionita 
began the long series of Maronite savants which counts such names as 
those of Faustus Nairon, Abraham Echellensis, Mubarak (better known 
as Benedetti), and finally the immortal authors of the Bibliotheca Ori- 
entalis, and of other works from the pens of the Assemanis. 

On the other hand, the Maronite church thus came to be the first 
in the Orient to possess a printing establishment. This was located in 
- the convent of St. Anthony at Khuzeyah, in the Bshereh, not far from 
the convent of Canobin, where the patriarch resides. In 1585 went 
forth from it the Karshunic edition of the Psalms, believed to be the 
first Christian book printed in Turkey (it was reprinted in 1610, and 
more recently by Lagarde, from a rare specimen of the edition of 1610 
preserved in the Library of Nuremberg). 


Professor Hyvernat also announced that he had just received, 
through the Dominican missionaries at Van and Mr. Davey, English 
consul, a new Armenian cuneiform inscription. It contains ten lines, 
fairly preserved. It is engraved on a stele which is now in the Kor- 
shinli mosque of Van. It is dedicated to the god Khaldi by Menuos, 
a contemporary of king Romman-Nisor III. (811-883 B. C.). 


3. Concerning a standard language, or the best representa- 
tive, of the Bantu family : a criticism of Rev. J. Torrend’s esti- 
mate of the Tonga language; by Rev. Lewis Grout, of West 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Being of late engaged in revising my Grammar of the Zulu Language 
for a new edition, I have been much interested in every new work 
bearing either upon this or upon any other member of the great family 
to which the Zulu belongs. As among these new works, I have before 
me A Comparative Grammar of the South African Bantu Languages, 
etc., by J. Torrend, 8. J., of the Zambezi Mission—a work of nearly 400 


large pages, published by Triibner & Co., London, 1891. The book, in. 


its outer material form and execution, is gotten up in fine style, leaving 
nothing in respect to paper, type, printing, or binding to be desired. 
But in respect to Bantu scholarship, or as a linguistic authority on the 
subject of which it treats, Iam sorry to say that it is far from being 
what it ought to be, or might have been. One of the author’s greatest 
mistakes, a primary, fundamental error, lies in his alleged choice of a 
standard with which to make his comparisons. On opening his book. 
I was struck at once with surprise to find that he had not only ignored 
the Zulu, or ‘‘ Zulu-Kafir,” as it is sometimes called, together with all 
the other better specimens of the Bantu family, but had actually named 
one of the poorest of all—a language most defective, ill-defined, mixed, 
and lacking in classic character (as the Tonga, by all good Bantu schol- 
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ars, is known to be, if they know aught about it)—as ‘‘ the standard 
language ” (p. xxvii), ‘‘ so as to borrow examples from it for all general 
laws throughout the work” (p. 1). And again (p. 1), ‘‘ Tonga is the one 
which, on the whole, best represents the peculiar features of the whole 
group” of the Bantu family. And this, his taking, or alleging that he 
takes, the Tonga as a “standard,” is all the more surprising from its 
being plain that his knowledge of the Tonga must be very limited and 
uncertain ; since he tells us that nothing of importance has ever been 
published on that language, and that all he knows about it is what he 
has ‘‘learned from three Zambezi boys,” far from their home, about 
whose identity as real Tongas, or as speaking the Tonga vernacular, it 
is evident there was much good reason to doubt. Thus, in the Intro- 
duction (p. xxvi) he says: ‘‘I learned Tonga from three Zambezi boys, 
whom I shall mention hereafter,” etc. Speaking of the sources of his 
information he says: ‘‘ This, again, [the Tonga] is an important cluster, 
on which nothing worth notice has yet been published. I take Tonga 
as the standard language throughout this work. I learned what I know 
of it in 1884 from three natives who had come down to the Cape Colony 
from the interior,” etc. One of these, he says, belonged to those Ka- 
ranga who crossed over to the north of the Zambezi when Mosilikazi 
drove them out from Matabele-land: ‘‘He pretended to speak pure 
Tonga like the other two, saying, all the subjects of Wange have 
learned to speak this language since they crossed the Zambezi, though 
they all know Karanga also.” The second of these boys belonged to 
the Lea tribe. ‘‘ His own native language was Lea,” though he spoke 
the Tonga also. The third was one of the independent Tonga. His 
pronunciation was clear and distinct, though, ‘‘ unfortunately, he was 
too young to give much information, being at the time only thirteen or 
fourteen years of age” (p. xxvii). Indeed, Mr. Torrend admits, in his 
Appendix (p. 283), that his ‘informants were not the best I (he) could 
have wished for,” and adds that the great reason for his being ‘‘ encour- 
aged” to give some of their sentences as ‘‘specimens of the Tonga” 
was that “‘ the thought is shaped otherwise than it would be in English” ! 

I have referred above to the character and condition of the Tongas, 
and of the language they speak, as having no fixed national character. 
For these and other reasons, it is easy to believe that they can hardly 
fail to be rooted out, absorbed, displaced, at an early date, by their 
stronger and better cognates. Indeed, there can hardly be a doubt that 
the present better elements of their language are such as have come in, 
and are coming in, through the superior, masterful, molding influences 
by which they have been and are still surrounded, especially from the 
Zulus in the South and among themselves. 

In an able article on Africa, in Funk & Wagnall’s new Encyclopedia 
of Missions (i. 17, 18), we find the Tongas put down, not as an independ- 
ent tribe, a nation, or a united and compact people of any considerable 
size or particular note, but as fragmentary, servile, dependent, and 
dwelling in districts belonging to others, especially in Gaza-land, the 
late Umzila’s kingdom. Thus, in speaking of that “land” and its in- 
habitants, this work refers to the name Tonga as ‘‘ applied in a collec- 
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tive sense to the tribes originally inhabiting the land, and who were 
conquered by the northern Zulus, or Landins, under Umzila ;” and it 
says : “ The Zulu language is spoken by a great majority of the people, 
and it seems to be the policy of the king to enforce the teaching of 
that language throughout his dominions.” 

The Swiss missionary, Berthoud, speaking of the Magwamba, who 
may number ‘several hundred thousand,” whose native land extends 
from Zulu land to Sofala, perhaps to the Zambezi, and inland some 300 
miles from the ocean, says this large tribe has been sometimes called 
Amatonga or Batonga: that is, Tongas; but ‘‘ that name is somewhat 
improper, because it has been given not only to Gwamba people, but 
_ also to different tribes which are not of the same blood” (Grammatical 

Note on the Gwamba Language, pp. 1, 2). 

A Scotch missionary of the Livingstonia mission, speaking of the 
‘*Languages of Nyasa-Land,” says: ‘‘ The Tonga language is spoken by 
those belonging to the tribe of the same name who are enslaved by the 
Ngoni; also by the remaining Tongas who live in the vicinity of Ban- 
dawe,”... where Nyanja, the school language, ‘‘is quickly displacing 
Tonga, without any detriment to the people” (Missionary Review of 
the World, 1891, p. 812). 

The relative importance of the Tonga people and language, in the 
opinion of the best Bantu scholars, as compared with the Zulu, not to 
say most other Bantu tribes and languages, is indicated in the fact that 
Dr. Cust’s formal account of the Tongas is finished in eight lines 
(Modern Languages. etc., p. 329); or, if we include his account of the 
“Toka, alias Tonga, in the central basin of the Zambezi,” we have 
nine lines more (ib. p. 322); while that of the Zulu fills more than two 
pages (ib. pp. 299-301). Nor is the Doctor otherwise than quite right 
where he says (p. 308) that, when the Zulus would speak ‘‘ contemptu- 
ously” of any people, they are accustomed to call them ‘“ Tongas,” a 
term they use ‘‘ for all inferior races.” 

From the fact that Mr. Torrend is not mentioned in Dr. Cust’s work, 
published in 1883, it would seem that he must have gone out since that 
date, perhaps about that time. And, from the fact that he learned all 
he ever knew of the Tonga language in the Cape Colony, it would seem 
that he had never been in the Zambezi region, which he speaks of as 
the home of the Tongas, whose language he takes as a standard ; and 
yet, on the title-page of his Grammar, he puts himself down as “ of the 
Zambezi mission.” 

Mr. Torrend says he ‘‘ equally considers the several groups of Tonga 
people in different parts of South Africa to represent the aborigines with 
respect to their neighbors ;” but he really takes ‘‘the Tonga of the mid- 
dle Zambezi,” as between ‘‘the Chambezi, the Zambezi, and the Lo- 
angwe,” for all comparative purposes throughout his work (Int., p. 
xxvii, and p. 1). Dr. Livingstone and others who follow the Tshuana 
pronunciation, changing ng into k, generally say Batoka instead of Ba- 
tonga. The great reason Mr. Torrend gives for considering that people 
“the purest representative of the original Bantu” is that, being ‘‘ well 
protected in their peninsula by the Kafuefue on one side and the Zambezi 
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on the other, they may easily have guarded themselves against invaders, 
as they do in our own days.” And so he puts great stress not only on 
their being, as he claims, insulated and consequently pure, but on their 
being, and always having been, a free, unbroken, independent race, 
Thus: ‘‘ They alone, it seems, have never been tributary to any empire ; 
they say that they have never had any but independent chieftains. . . . 
Neither slavery nor anything like higher and lower class is known 
amongst them” (p. xxvii). But, as the author of these remarks knows 
nothing of the language of that people, as he tells us, save what he got . 
from three of their ‘‘ boys” in Cape Colony, it would seem that he must 
have got his opinions of their history, condition, and character from 
those same three boys, and not from his ever having been there among 
them, to see for himself, nor from a competent and reliable authority 

of any kind. 

The testimony of Dr. Livingstone and of others who have been there, 
traveling and living among the people, and making them, their history, 
condition, and language, a study from personal observation, differs 
widely from that of our author. In Livingstone’s Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa, including a sketch of sixteen years’ residence 
in the interior, during which time he went twice across the continent,. 
and passed through the entire length of the region occupied by the 
Tongas, or the Batoka as he calls them, we find frequent references 
to them. He had many of them with him as carriers on his journey to 
the west coast and back. He spent much time in the country they 
occupied. He wrote a vocabulary of their language, also of other 
languages in that region, studied the people in their relations, past and 
present, to other tribes, and put on record a multitude of facts, the sum 
of which is in striking contrast with the opinions quoted above from 
this ‘‘ Comparative Grammar.” 

Instead of regarding the language as a model, ‘‘a standard,” of a 
pure, simple, classic character, he speaks of it as broken, mixed, cor- 
rupt, ‘‘a dialect of other negro languages in the great valley” of the 
Zambezi; and he refers at once to “many of the Batoka” as “living 
under the Makololo,” which indicates their dependent and servile con- 
dition (Harper’s edition of Livingstone’s Travels, 1858, p. 594). When 
Livingstone was at Linyanti, the capital of the Makololo, he learned 
that most of their hoes ‘‘ were the tribute imposed on the smiths of 
those subject tribes,” the Batoka and Banyeti (p. 215). Two years later, 
traveling through the country occupied by the Batoka, Livingstone 
received ‘*a tribute of maize-corn and ground-nuts, which would have 
gone to Linyanti,” had not the Makololo chief ordered the Batoka to 
give it to him (p. 580). When the Makololo first came up from the South, 
to the borders of the land occupied by the Batoka, the latter went out 
‘‘with an immense army to eat them up, and make trophies of their 
skulls,” but, instead of succeeding, they were ‘‘ conquered, and so many 
of their cattle captured that no note could be made of their herds of 
sheep and goats.” From this, the Makololo moved on till they ‘ over- 
ran all the highlands toward the Kafue, and settled in what is called 
a pastoral country ” of great beauty and fertility (pp. 100, 566). When 
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the Batoka in the islands were found guilty of ferrying the enemies of 
the Makololo across the Zambezi, the latter ‘‘made a rapid descent 
upon them, and swept them all out of their island fastnesses” (p. 102). 
Again, we read of the *‘ great herds captured from the Batoka” by the 
Makololo. Nor is it long before we find the Doctor in a beautiful sec- 
tion without inhabitants, because ‘‘ the Batoka had all taken refuge in 
the hills.” Passing on and coming to a series of villages, he spoke to 
the people of ‘‘ peace on earth, and good will to men ;” to which they 
replied : ‘‘ We are tired of flight, give us rest and sleep.” ‘‘No won- 
der,” says the Doctor, ‘that they eagerly seized the idea of peace. 
Their country has been visited by successive scourges during the last 
_ half-century, and they are now ‘a nation scattered and peeled.’” 
Years before, continues the Doctor, ‘‘a chief called Pingola came in 
from the northeast, and went across the country with a devouring 
sweep. Then came Sebituane, chief of the Makololo, and after him the 
Matabele of Mosilikazi; and their successive inroads have reduced the 
Batoka to a state in which they naturally rejoice at the prospect of 
deliverance and peace” (pp. 592, 593). 

Two or three decades later, the hunter F. C. Selous passed through 
the country occupied by the Batoka, or Batonga, as he calls them, 
and found them the same broken, “ scattered and peeled” people that 
all their fathers were. Crossing the Zambezi at Wankie’s Town, he 
turned eastward. Nor is it long before he speaks of strife between the 
Batonga and the Shakundas. Then he says: ‘‘ We passed a great many 
Batonga kraals, deserted by their owners, who had been driven over 
the river” by their foes. Further on: ‘‘ We slept near some Batonga 
kraals that had been burnt by the Shakundas. The Induna, head-man, 
told us that all their towns and corn-bins had been burnt, they them- 
selves shot down, their wives and children killed or carried off into 
slavery. .. They now appeared to be living in the bush, with the rem- 
nants of their flocks and herds, the best way they could” (A Hunter's 
Wanderings, p. 292). 

The general appearance and character of the Batoka, as described by 
Livingstone, are such as belong to the inferior and servile, rather than 
the free and noble, even among the uncivilized. He says his Batoka 
carriers, of whom he had many, ‘‘ were much more degraded than the 
Barotse” (p. 591). ‘‘ The custom of knocking out the upper front teeth, 
which all the Batoka tribes follow, gives them an uncouth, old-man- 
like appearance. Their laugh is hideous. Yet they are all so attached 
to it that even Sebituane (the Makololo chief) was unable to eradicate 
the practice” (p. 571). Again: ‘‘The Batoka of these parts are very 
degraded.” And yet again: ‘‘ The Batoka of the Zambezi are generally 
very dark in color, and very degraded and negro-like in appearance ” 
(p. 592). 

These facts, with many others of the same kind, might be urged with 
great force in favor of mission-work among the people referred to, 
were that our present purpose. But they are here cited in the interests 
of historic truth, Bantu scholarship, sound linguistic science, with an 
eye to aiding in the best of preparation for the best of mission-work in 
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South Africa, and to show, as they do most undeniably show, how 
groundless is the claim made by the author of this ‘‘ Comparative 
Grammar,” that the Batoka or Batonga are, and ever have been, a pure, 
unbroken, independent people ; ‘‘ have never had any but independent 
chieftains ;” ‘‘ have never been tributary ” to others; that, being ‘‘ well 
protected in their peninsula,” they ‘‘ may have easily guarded them- 
selves against invaders ;” and so constitute ‘‘the purest representative 
of the original Bantu,” ‘well represent the proper features of the 
larger number of the Bantu languages,” ‘‘ best represent the peculiar 
features of the whole group,” and deserve to be taken as the ‘‘stand- 
ard, so as to borrow examples from it for all general laws throughout 
the work” (pp. xxvii and 1). 


4. On Delbriick’s Vedic Syntax ; by Professor W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale University. 


This work* appeared nearly four years ago, and it may seem a little 
late to give at the present time a review of it; but I have been pre- 
vented hitherto from carrying out a constant intention to do so; and 
meanwhile, so far as I know, no one has submitted the work toa pene- 
trating examination and criticism. What follows is a selection of 
points of more general interest out of a much fuller discussion, which 
will be published elsewhere.t+ 

That the volume is an extremely valuable contribution to its subject, 
being unusually able, careful and accurate, full of sound knowledge, 
conscientiously wrought and skilfully presented, does not need to be 
stated; the author’s reputation, founded on earnest and successful 
labors, is a sufficient warrant of that. The work is one which every 
student of the Vedic writings, especially of the Brahmana division of 
them, should have always at hand for consultation. 

Considering that this is its character—not a book to be read through 
and laid upon the shelf, but one to be turned to for frequent help—it is 
much to be regretted that the author has shown himself so little 
thoughtful for the convenience of his public. The volume is extremely 
difficult to find anything in—difficult to a degree that greatly interferes 
with its usefulness. One is astonished—it is hardly too much to say 
incensed—at discovering no running titles to the pages to facilitate 
one’s search. There are, indeed, headings to paragraphs ; but, besides 
that it is a vexatious waste of time to look into the body of the page 
for information as to what is under discussion, many of the paragraphs 
cover several successive pages, even up to twenty-six. Such omission, 
far too common in German books, ought to be made a hanging offense. 
Indexes, also, though not altogether wanting, are (ten pages in large 
type) quite insufficient. The author of a book so fitted out cannot com- 
plain if his views on points of detail pass unnoticed. The list of pas- 


* Altindische Syntax, von B. Delbriick. (Syntactische Forschungen V.) 
Halle, 1888. roy. 8vo. pp. xxi, 634. 
+ In the American Journal of Philology. 
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sages from the Brahmanas translated or referred to is all that could be 
desired, and will prove of high value to students of that class of works ; 
but we are disappointed at not being furnished with such a list for 
Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda as well. It seems to be the author’s mod- 
esty that deprives us of this ; he does not claim to be in any such sense 

an authority in the exegesis of the Veda as of the Brahmana; but his 

self-depreciation will be generally pronounced misplaced ; his modera- 

tion, sound judgment, and critical faculty make his understanding of 

a difficult Vedic passage well worth consulting by any Vedic scholar, 

be he who he may. 

One of the laudable manifestations of the author’s good sense is seen 
in his frequent abnegation of a Vedic passage as being too obscure or 
difficult to suit his purpose. He wastes his space in no long-drawn 
discussions of insoluble puzzles ; coolness, directness, and absence of 
display are characteristics of his work from one end to the other. 

An important point of theoretical grammar in reference to which 
Delbriick seems to me to lay himself open to unfavorable criticism is 
his classification and treatment of infinitives and participles as verb- 
forms. ‘‘Verbum infinitum” is the heading under which (p. 367) he 
handles them, and by which (49) he first mentions them ; and his whole 
discussion of them is from that point of view, as if it were the qualities 
of noun and adjective in part displayed by them that required to be 
specially accounted for. I do not know that he anywhere intimates 
that an infinitive is not just as good a ‘‘ verb” as the 3d singular present 
indicative. This takes us back to the ante-Boppian period of grammar, 
when it was as yet undemonstrated that an infinitive is merely an 
oblique case of a verbal noun. Perhaps the false classification is no 
more than a concession to the force of classical habit in Germany, 
where, as elsewhere, the authors of text-books appear to be unable to 
give up the old modes of statement, though now antiquated. But, if 
so, the concession is a complete one ; we find not a hint that there is a 
better and truer way of looking at the facts involved. And a Vedic 
Syntax is precisely the place where the true view should be not only 
set forth but insisted on. The grammatical distinction of noun and 
verb is the oldest and most fundamental in Indo-European language- 
history. The cleft between them goes to the very bottom, and is in- 
superable, like the cleft between subject and predicate, which it repre- 
sents. Excepting the verb, all the other parts of speech have grown 
out of the noun ; and a noun can still be a pronoun, an adjective, an 
adverb, a preposition, a conjunction ; but it cannot be a verb, nor can 
a verb be anything but a verb. That certain nouns and adjectives 
should attach themselves to the fortunes of verbs, should have the 
same range of meanings, the same combinations with pretixes, the 
same constructions with dependent cases (in respect to which there is 
no ultimate difference of principle between noun and verb, but only a 
developed difference of linguistic habit)—all this is natural enough, 
and gives good reason for the designations ‘* verbal noun” and ‘“ verbal 
adjective ;” but it does not justify our calling a noun or an adjective by 
the name “ verb.” A group of verbal adjectives, the so-called partici- 
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ples, have pretty clearly had the character ever since the period of 
Indo-European unity, and in most Indo-European languages they are 
held distinctly apart, in meaning and construction, from the general 
mass of adjectives; but in Sanskrit, which certainly in this respect 
represents an older condition of things, the line between ordinary ad- 
jective and participle is but uncertainly drawn, and transfers across it 
take place before our eyes during the historic period of the language. 
As for the infinitive, I think it extremely questionable whether any 
such outside appendage to the verb-system is of pro-ethnic age; the 
category is too obviously in the full career of development in earliest 
Sanskrit to allow the assumption. And here, even more strikingly 
than in the case of the participles, there is no distinct line to be drawn 
between infinitive and ordinary noun. The infinitive has nearly all the 
oblique case-forms of the noun, each used in its proper case-construc- 
tions ; it includes a considerable variety of verbal derivatives, and a 
number of other derivatives approach it closely in construction ; cer- 
tain others (we may note especially the formations in -ana, in -in, and 
in -tar) follow not less nearly the verbal senses, and take as freely the 
verbal prefixes ; and the list of the nouns that take an accusative ob- 
ject overruns considerably the borders of the so-called infinitive class. 
It seems to me utterly inadmissible to apply the title ‘‘ verb” to words 
that have cases and genders, and that are not predicative. What is a 
verb, then? One can but wonder what definition the author of this 
work would give. I have long been accustomed to maintain that any 
one who does not see that a noun is a word that designates and a verb 
a word that asserts, and who is not able to hold on to this distinction 
as an absolute and universal one (within the limits of our family of 
languages), has no real bottom to his grammatical science, And I have 
seldom been more surprised than to find Delbriick accepting and per- 
petuating the exploded category of the ‘“‘verbum infinitivum.” It is 
worth noting, however, that he does not commit the crowning absurd- 
ity, as seen from the point of view of sound grammatical theory, of 
calling the infinitive a ‘‘ mode” of the verb. 

Though treating them under the same general head with the rest, the 
author almost allows that the gerundives (or future passive participles) 
are nothing but verbal adjectives—one quite fails to see why, if the 
other participles are anything else, since they too possess the essential 
characteristics of participles. But it is, in my view, a serious omission 
on his part not to point out their altogether modern formation, as not 
primary but secondary derivatives (perfectly obvious in the case of 
those in -tva, -tavya, and -aniya, wholly probable for the others); for 
this helps to the proper estimate of their syntactical character. It is 
yet harder to understand why he apologizes for reckoning ‘‘ the adjec- 
tive in -ta” (what we call the past passive participle) to the participles, 
since it differs in no important respect from the others; it does not, to 
be sure, take an object-noun as complement, but that is nothing essen- 
tial. He (882) defines its character thus: ‘it is associated with a noun 
in order to indicate that on it [the noun] the action of the verb is ex- 
hibited.” This is one of those explanations that do not explain of which 
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the work offers here and there a number of instances. So the present 
participle exhibit the action of the verb in a noun; and the distinction 
between in and on is just that between active and passive ; so that the 
definition means merely that the ‘‘ adjective in -ta” is a passive and 
not an active participle. 

All this does not directly concern the specific subject of the book, but 
rather the general grammatical theories of the author; yet it has a 
good right to be noticed, because the theoretical error is detrimental to 
the correct practical representation of the grammatical phenomena of 
the language. There is another of the same class, of minor importance, 
to which we may direct a moment’s attention : it is the doctrine that 
an interjection (3) or a vocative (38) constitutes a sentence by itself. 
This seems to imply a peculiar and indefensible conception of what a 
sentence is. Surely, speaking grammatically, it is a combination of a 
subject with a predicate to make an assertion, a union of parts of 
speech into a significant whole; or, when incomplete, it is the sug- 
gestion of such a combination, susceptible of and calling for a filling 
out to normal form. Is that true, in any proper sense, of an interjec- 
tion or a vocative? I think decidedly not ; these are words that stand 
outside the structure of the sentences with which they are (often) asso- 
ciated, not as being other sentences, but because they are essentially 
non-sentence-making utterances. . 

We may go on now to take up other matters of a general and theo- 
retical character. 

With regard to the interesting subject of the original character and 
office of the cases in declension, Professor Delbriick is in this work 
notably non-committal, dropping out of sight some of the opinions 
hitherto maintained by him. We should be glad to accept this as a 
favorable indication, that he is on the way to more tenable views. He 
is not willing even frankly to define the ablative as the from-case, but 
(106) takes in regard’ to it this curiously problematic position : “It is 
now generally assumed, in accordance with Indian [that is, doubtless, 
Hindu native] grammar, that into the ablative enters that idea of the 
noun forth from which the action of the verb follows.” Of course, 
then, it could not be expected that he would define the genitive as the 
especially adnominal or adjectival case, though to most students of 
historical syntax that seems as incontestable as the from-character of 
the ablative; he simply says nothing about the matter. As for the 
accusative, upon its definition also he dves not spend a word ; he does 
not even (which seems to me a reprehensible omission) state that many 
scholars are perfectly satisfied with it as being primarily the to-case. 
On the other hand, we are at least spared the suggestion that it is a 
‘‘ grammatical” case, and never had a local character at all; and we 
might even flatter ourselves that the author had given up altogether 
that category of cases, were it not that the distinction of ‘‘ local” and 
“grammatical” is once (140) mentioned and acknowledged, he admit- 
ting his present inclination (no more than that) to agree with Gaedicke 
in classing the dative as *‘ grammatical.” But this is really equivalent 
to saying that we are unable to discover the original office of the dative ; 
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and the statement might much better have been made in that form, 
For to postulate a ‘‘ grammatical” value at the very beginning is to 
deny the whole known history of language, which shows that all forms 
begin with something material, apprehensible by the senses, palpable, 
If the intellectual values of terms are antecedent to the sensual ; if the 
tense- and mode-values of have and will and would and their like pre- 
cede their other values ; if the -dom of wisdom and the wise of likewise 
and the head of godhead were suffixes before they were independent 
nouns—then, and not otherwise, was a case originally ‘‘ grammatical.” 
Such an explanation simply betrays a false philosophy of language. 
There was a time when Delbriick favored the view that the dative first 
indicated a “‘ physical inclination toward something ;” that is a genuine 
attempt at explanation ; none better, so far as I know, has been sug- 
gested ; and this is perhaps even to be accepted as satisfactory. The 
chief objection is that a to-case and a toward-case might seem too near 
akin, a needless repetition ; but, after all, this is no more strange than 
the presence among the prepositional prefixes of so many words as we 
find all signifying ‘to’ with differing shades of application: thus, in 
Sanskrit, d, abhi, upa, api, acha—even prati. 

It appears also very strange to me that no endeavor is made to con- 
nect with one another the two uses of the locative, as signifying place 
where and place whither. It can hardly be because the author sees 
any particular difficulty in a transition as simple and easy as that 
which turns our he went there into an equivalent of and substitute for 
he went thither ; but evenif he could not accept this explanation, it 
was, I think, his duty at least to notice and report it as accepted by 
others. Every one must, of course, draw his own line between the 
things that shall be explained and those that shall be passed without 
explanation ; but our author’s line seems sometimes a very crooked 
one, leaving on either side things we should never have expected to 
find there. 

One of the explanations actually given which, in my view, might 
well have been spared is that of Sanskrit verbal accent—of the fact 
that the Sanskrit verb in an independent clause, unless standing at the 
head of the clause, is regularly accentless, while, on the other hand, 
the verb in a dependent clause is always accented. Already more 
than twenty years ago (1871), in the first part of his Syntactische For- 
schungen (pp. 96-98), the author treated of this subject, setting up re- 
specting it a theory which I was never able to find either convincing 
or edifying. It ran briefly thus: the dependent clause in Sanskrit is 
oftenest one of necessary condition, and oftenest precedes the clause 
on which it depends. In such a case, the practice of our own lan- 
guages shows that the verb of the dependent clause has the superior 
emphasis. This is to be inferred from such an example as the follow- 
ing: was man nicht Nb127, 1st eine schwere Last, ‘what one uses not is 
a heavy burden’—where IsT (is) is unemphatic as compared with NUTZT 
(uses). Now here, it is plain, the author deceives himself by failing to 
observe that his dependent verb is one which, owing to the content of 
the word, and not at all to the form of the sentence, is the emphatic 
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predicated element, while his independent verb is the mere copula, 
unemphatic for that reason and for no other. If his line had read in- 
stead thus: was uns nicht nitzlich IST, BELASTET uns, ‘ what is useless 
to us burdens us,’ the relation of the two verbs in respect to emphasis 
would be seen to be reversed ; the independent one would be obviously 
better entitled to the accent! And so, for aught I can see, in every 
other like case ; the emphasis of the verb depends on the relation of its 
significant content to the sum of significance of the sentence, and not in 
the least on its occurrence in a clause of the one kind or of the other. 
The author goes on to maintain that, on the basis of such sentences as 
the one instanced, the Hindu learned men set up a rule that the verb 
of the dependent clause was to be accented, and, by contrast to it, the 
verb of the independent clause left accentless, and then proceeded to 
extend the rule rigorously to all cases, whether applicable or not appli- 
cable. Now, altogether apart from the imaginary character of the 
foundation claimed for the rule, it seems to me that scholars in general 
will decline to admit that the phenomena of verbal accentuation as we 
read them in the manuscripts are the product of theories which ancient 
Hindu savants framed and carried out, ‘‘ regardless,” instead of being 
the faithful record, as they observed and understood it, of their actual 
utterance. To admit this would certainly take away most of the in- 
terest now belonging to the investigation of Sanskrit accent ; and I can 
see no good reason for the admission, but abundance of reason against 
it. The whole aspect of the phenomena is to me that of a historic 
verity, which those who handed it down to us did not themselves un- 
derstand, or, for the most part, even try to understand—much less try 
to regulate on such shadowy principles as our author thinks to recognize. 

In his later work, which we are now criticizing, he neither repeats 
nor explicitly rejects his former explanation, but gives, rather, a new 
and essentially different one, though one not less unsatisfactory than 
its predecessor. He takes up the subject from the other end, dealing 
first with the unaccented verb of the independent clause. Its accent- 
. lessness, he says (50), is “‘ merely the external sign of the fact that the 
verb appears as a relatively dependent member of the sentence, attach- 
ing itself to a noun, a pronoun, a preposition, in such a way as to limit 
these ideas.” This statement seems little short of absurd; and no 
theory built up on such a foundation can possibly be anything but a 
failure. The sentence consists of subject and predicate; and one of 
these is just as primary and just as secondary as the other. A subject, 
noun or pronoun, is even more meaningless without a verb to tell what 
it is there for than is a verb without a subject, since a subject can be 
on the whole much more easily inferred for it from the circumstances, 
But not only a preceding subject, even a preceding object, or adverb, 
or prefix, takes away the accent from the verb in the Sanskrit sen- 
tence ; and that the verb is a ‘‘ relatively dependent” word as compared 
with these its own modifiers, that it is “attached to a preposition” in 
order to limit the meaning of the preposition, is a view which, in my 
opinion, no reasonable person can fairly be expected to accept on our 
author’s authority. He adds that ‘‘the verb has only in exceptional 
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cases a primary value for the sentence,” and that then it is moved 
back, toward the beginning of the sentence. That is hardly a satisfac- 
tory account of the difference between dsid raja ‘fuit rex,’ and raja 
sit ‘rex fuit.’ A certain order of the clause having become established 
as normal, any deviation from it is made a means of the different dis- 
tribution of emphasis, to the members moved either backward or for- 
ward. But the Sanskrit verb, however it may change position, gets no 
accent unless it be placed at the very head; nor do the other mem- 
bers, though moved to the end, lose their accent. That the sentence is 
naturally a diminuendo, beginning strong, to attract the attention of 
the listener, and then toning gradually down to the end, as our author 
goes on to claim, might at best be allowed a certain measure of truth 
in a first direct address, but seems wholly out of place as applied to 
continuous discourse, as for instance a hymn, or a piece of exposition. 

As regards the accented verb of the dependent clause, a double ex- 
planation, viewed as a single one in two parts, is furnished us. First, 
if the dependent clause precede the other, the diminuendo of the whole 
sentence has not become complete when the dependent verb is reached, 
and hence that verb has not become entirely toneless. And then this 
non-tonelessness, originally a result only of the position of the clause, 
is historically generalized into a means of distinction of all dependent 
clauses, which express an incomplete sense, or involve a suspension of 
sense as compared with the main clause. Thus, we see, a verb in gen- 
eral is not accented because it is dependent ; but this dependent mem- 
ber, if it belong to a clause which is a dependent member, attains inde- 
pendency and gets an accent! A result, too, quite the reverse of that 
in German, where the dependent verb, instead of being made emphatic, 
takes its position at the very end, which signifies tonelessness ! 

The whole explanation, both in its earlier and in its later form, 
appears to me not so much ingenious as artificial and forced, and 
totally wanting in plausibility. As its author abandoned the 1871 form, 
so we may feel sure that he will abandon this of 1888. It is better to 
acknowledge that the law of verbal accentuation in Sanskrit is thus 
far an unexplained puzzle than to try to content our minds with any 
such unsatisfactory solutions as are offered us in these volumes. 

Another distinction of general importance, with regard to which, 
however, the author’s views have remained unchanged since the first 
part of the Syntactische Forschungen was published, and which, as it 
formed the subject of that part, is widely familiar to students of syn- 
tax, is that of the subjunctive and optative, as expressing, the former 
an action willed, the latter an action wished. To this also I have never 
been able to give my assent: 1. because I cannot find any well-marked 
difference of sense of the kind between the two modes, but only such a 
preponderance, on the whole, of the sense of wishing on the side of the 
optative as might easily come about by gradual differentiation of usage 
between two originally equivalent formations ; 2. because there is yet 
another mode, the imperative, to which, if to anything, the expression 
of an action willed properly belongs ; 3. because the proposed explana- 
tion takes no heed of one marked formal distinction between the two 
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modes—namely, that the subjunctive has primary personal endings, 
but the optative secondary ; and no explanation that does not account 
for this feature along with the rest can have any right to be regarded 
as more than conjectural and provisional ; while it looks very far from 
probable that such a difference has anything to do with a distinction 
between willing and wishing. 

Professor Delbriick denies to the 2d pl. and the 2d and 3d du. of the 
imperative any true imperative character, because they agree in form 
with the augmentless imperfect’ persons, or the ‘‘ injunctive”, as he 
joins with Brugman in calling them. I cannot think this justifiable. 
The unmistakable occurrence of a 2d and 3d sing. and a 3d pl. of real 
imperative formation, and the occurrence in the other allied languages 
of a 2d pl. to match the 2d sing. , seem to me sufficient to make the assump- 
tion overwhelmingly probable that the accordance in form between im- 
perative and “ injunctive” in the persons in question (at least in the 
pl., for we may leave out of consideration the du., as of minor conse- 
quence) is simply accidental, a result of the leveling forces of linguistic 
change. If we had only the evidence of English to infer from, we might 
think that the preterit and participle of our New conjugation (as loved 
and loved, or sent and sent, and so on), or our possessives sing. and pl. 
(horse’s and horses’ and the like), were identical ; but the belief, even in 
the absence of all evidence to prove the contrary, would be a crude and 
hasty one, to be rejected by all prudent scholars. 

Few things in the theory of tenses are more difficult than to define 
satisfactorily the difference between preterit and perfect, between I did 
and I have done. The ordinary description of the latter, as signifying 
“completed” action, is of no value, and the word completed ought to 
be banished out of grammars; all past action is completed action, or it 
would not be past. But in English (as in German, French, and so on) 
we are guided to a better definition of the perfect by the etymology of 
the form ; it means literally ‘I possess at present the result of a past 
doing,’ and so contains a mixture of present and past ; it designates a 
state of things as now existing which involves as a condition the past 
doing or occurrence of something. Then this expression of the present 
consequence of past action assumes more or less the character of an 
expression for the past action itself, and so enters into a rivalry with 
other preterit tenses ; and they compromise on a division of the terri- 
tory among them. This division is not always made on a systematic 
and consistent plan, and the line is differently drawn in different lan- 
guages . for example, as between English and French and German there 
are marked, though minor, discordances, the perfect of the one being by 
no means always correctly rendered by the perfect of another, as the 
adult learner of any of them kuows to his cost. In some South-German 
dialects, the perfect has mainly driven out the preterit as general ex- 
pression of past action ; the Swabian peasant does not say 7 that, but 7 
hob gtha*. The use of this tense in regard to which there is something 
nearest to an agreement among the different languages is that of des- 
ignating the proximate past, of defining the action as having happened 
or been done within the limits of the still current, the present, space of 
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time—though even here there remains plenty of room for minor varia- 
tions. 


Now this composite perfect-sense, as is generally well known since 
our author himself brought it clearly to light in the second part of these 
Syntactische Forschungen (1876), is represented in Vedic Sanskrit, of 
both mantra and bradhmana, by the so-called aorist. It is not too 
much to say that the rendering ‘I have done’ etc. fits the Vedic aorist 
throughout ; the perfect tenses of English, French, and German do not 
agree in value any more closely with one another than this Sanskrit 
tense with them all. The constraint of meter, and the pervading obscu- 
rities of meaning and construction, in the hymns make its distinctive 
character less obvious and undeniable in mantra than in brdimana; 
and there are even good Vedic scholars who (much to the detriment of 
their versions) either neglect the distinction or make it a principle never 
to use ‘have’ in rendering an aorist. But there is no real difference 
between the aorist of mantra and that of brdhmana ; and the distinction 
laid down by our author in his former work, and here (280) reported 
rather than repeated—namely, that the aorist in mantra denotes what 
has just taken place, while in brdhmana it is the tense of personal ex- 
perience—seems to me of no account; it is a difference in the circum- 
stances of use, and not in the value of the tense itself. Especially does 
this appear when it is taken into account (what the author in his com- 
parative treatment of the tenses failed to discover : see these Proceed- 
ings for May, 1891; J.A.O.S. vol. xv., p. lxxxv ff.*) that the imperfect 
is as much as the aorist the tense of personal narration in bradhmana, 
the two being related to one another in such use as our preterit and 
perfect are related. 

The author notes that there are exceptional cases, in both divisions 
of the Vedic literature, which do not fall under the definitions given 
(certainly they are not more numerous than is the case with our mod- 
ern ‘ have’ perfects) ; and he seeks after a wider definition which shall 
include all. This seems to me a mistaken quest, like that which 
should seek a formula inclusive of all the various uses of the accusative 
case, and which can only issue in some such worthless bit of indefin- 
iteness as that the accusative is ‘‘ a complement or nearer definition of 
the verbal idea.” So here, in like manner, we get as result the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ the aorist informs us that an action has come to light” (dass ein 
Vorgang [or Handlung] in die Erscheinung getreten ist). This is valu- 
able solely and alone in virtue of the verb-tense, ‘‘ has come,” which is 
used in it: just so an imperfect informs us that an action came to light, 
and a future that it will come to light. The ‘‘ coming to light ” of an 
action (like the “occurrence” or Hintreten of an action, the phrase 
which, after the example of others, he conjures with in the fourth part 
of the Synt. Forsch.) is really nothing more than an equivalent for pre- 
dication, and something positive has to be added in order to make it 


* The paper appears in a fuller form in the Transactions of the Amer. Phi- 
ol, Assoc’n for 1892. 
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descriptive of a tense. The author expresses, with good reason, his dis- 
satisfaction with the phrase, nor does he attempt to lay it at the basis 
of the illustration that follows. A tense should be defined and illus- 
trated according to its leading and prevailing sense, and not according 
to its rare and exceptional applications, unless some one of these can 
be shown to have been historically older, and the others derived from it 
—and the “‘ occurrence” or ‘‘ coming to light” of the action can never 
have that value. 

While the Vedic aorist is thus in the sum of its uses equivalent to our 
auxiliary perfect with have, it must, of course, have had a different 
history of development of meaning, since it is the combination of pres- 
_ ent-auxiliary with past participle that gives to our tense its peculiar 
union of past and present time. And I see nothing in the way of our 
assuming that the proper perfect sense came in Sanskrit out of that of 
proximate past, as in our modern formations the latter out of the for- 
mer ; the two are so related that either naturally gives rise to the other. 
As for the prior transition from simple indefinite past action (as in the 
Greek aorist) to proximate past, that is not at all, it appears to me, be- 
yond the reach of the differentiating and adapting action of a language 
that has a certain excess of expression for past time (impf., pf., and aor. 
tenses). Perhaps the Greek imperfect of continuous action got its char- 
acteristic quality in no other way. Or, if continuousness be proved to 
be the original character of the proper imperfect, then its loss in the 
Sanskrit imperfect (which certainly, from the earliest period, shows 
not a trace of it), and the shift of the former indefinite past or aorist to 
the designation of proximate past action, may have been two parts of 
the same process. 

One is a little surprised to find the formation of compound words 
among the matters discussed in this work on syntax ; the subject is not 
ordinarily deemed a syntactical one. There is, indeed, something to be 
said in favor of the inclusion, since, but for their composition, the com- 
pounded words would have to be put together into syntactical phrases, 
equivalent and yet not precisely equivalent. But then, upon similar 
ground, the subject of derivation also ought not to be omitted ; a deriv- 
ative, especially a secondary one, is a sort of abbreviated phrase, the 
equivaJent of two or more words having syntactical relations. The au- 
thor is not able to go far enough into the investigation of compounds 
(since he probably felt that it has no real right here) to bring to light 
anything that is specially new, not already to be read in the grammars. 
He points out (62) that the ‘‘ possessive ” (bahuvrihi) compounds are be- 
lieved to have been appositive nouns before they assumed an adjectival 
character. This is doubtless true ; and in the same way, as I presume, 
came into being in our family of languages the whole category of ad- 
jectives as distinguished from substantives. But both these are pre- 
historic questions, altogether antedating the whole period of Sanskrit 
syntax proper. What stands decidedly nearer to the latter is the ques- 
tion how these adjectivized substantives came to be so almost exclu- 
sively possessive in character ; and then, what traces there are left in 
the language of their former possession of a character other than pos- 
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sessive. These are the points which seem to me both the most inter- 
esting and the most important to discuss in the theory of Sanskrit bahu- 
vrihi (‘ much-rice’) compounds (they are briefly treated in my grammar, 
§ 1294); and I confess myself to have been a good deal disappointed at 
reading on and finding that the author not only failed to cast upon 
them any new light, but even did not acknowledge their existence. 
There is an inviting opportunity for some one still to write an instruc- 
tive paper on that queer fabrication of the Hindu grammarians, the 
dvigu class of compounds (dvi-gu, ‘ two-cow’, not as ‘ having two cows’, 
like an ordinary ‘‘ possessive”, but as ‘equal to, or worth, or bought 
for, two cows’). It ought to be possible to extract from the native gram- 
mars and the commentaries on them something more than the scanty 
array of material, gathered out of the literature of the language, which 
I have put together in my grammar (§ 1294b). 

There is also another subject with regard to which the author of the 
work under discussion seems to me yet more clearly to have turned 
aside from its proper subject, and without any sufficient motive or re- 
warding result. It is that of the comparison of adjectives. What under 
this head belongs to a Syntax is obviously the sense attaching to those 
derivative adjectives which we call the comparative and superlative, 
and their constructions (by the way, no explanation is given us of why 
the ablative is the case that follows a comparative). That there are 
two different sets of suffixes of comparison, applied (with minor irreg- 
ularities) to different classes of primitives, is a matter that no more 
concerns syntax, so long as the value of the two formations is the same 
in practical use, than the different modes of forming the genitive case, 
or the first person plural, or the aorist. Yet the author spends several 
pages (188 ff.) upon a detailed account of the formations with -iyas and 
-istha on the one side and those with -tara and -tama on the other. If, 
indeed, there were something strikingly new in his exposition of the 
subject, if the relation of the two formations had been hitherto misun- 
derstood and needed to be set right, there would be more excuse for his 
thus dragging a matter of pure inflection or derivation into the midst 
of his syntactical discussions ; but so far is this from being the case 
that the whole passage might be taken for an extract from my gram- 
mar, so close is the agreement both in the views held and in the manner 
of combining and putting them forward. I do not in the least charge 
Professor Delbriick with having borrowed from me without acknowl- 
edgment; such an accusation would be absurd; he has undoubtedly 
by his own study arrived at conclusions according with mine (which 
are of very old standing ; the substance of them may be found in one 
of my earliest communications to the Society, away back in 1855: 
J.A.O.S., vol. v., pp. 210-11); and I take satisfaction in the accordance. 
But I cannot but think it in a high degree curious that he should have 
felt himself called upon to treat the subject at all, and that he should 
then have overlooked the already published views of others (he is in 
general entirely conscientious about making acknowledgments), and 
presented himself in the character of one who brings out something 
quite new. 
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It is unnecessary to say that the versions given by our author of the 
illustrative passages which he quotes in abundance on every page are 
extremely good, and especially those from the Brahmanas. In dealing 
with the latter, no one has shown in the same measure as he the ability 
to combine accuracy and readableness. If he occasionally renders the 
same word or phrase in the same passage differently in different parts 
of the volume, the variation only represents fairly the uncertainty that 
clings to much of the language of these works. A real oversight is a 
rare and accidental occurrence. There is such a one on p.-498 (from 
MS. iii. 2. 5), where the second iti-clause is wrongly connected ; the sen- 
tence means ‘he should take [the grain] from its direction, saying ‘‘I 
have taken from them food and refreshment.”’ So also (like Miiller 
’ before him and Bohtlingk after him), in a Brhad-Aranyaka passage 
(CB. xiv. iv. 2.18: p. 253), he connects the first evam wrongly with what 
follows it, instead of taking it as by itself the whole apodosis. This 
value of evam is noticed by him on p. 534, but not successfully ex- 
plained ; it is simply an abbreviated clause, and has no special analogy 
with the use of iti. ’ 

An example of another kind, from the Rig-Veda, may be noticed, 
because our author repeats in regard to it an error which is committed 
by the translators and the dictionary- and chrestomathy- makers in 
general (though the minor Pet. lex. has corrected it). It is the word 
ayoddhdr, occurring in the spirited Indra-hymn i. 32, in verse 6, and 
rendered ‘coward’, as if literally ‘non-fighter’. But this interpreta- 
tion, according to ordinary rule, would imply the accent dyoddhar, 
while ayoddhdr is the accentuation belonging to a possessive com- 
pound, and the word should mean ‘ not having a fighter :’ that is (com- 
pare indragatru etc.), ‘not meeting with any one who could fight 
him,’ or ‘ unequaled in fight.’ The accent, however. could not be relied 
on to settle the matter absolutely, if the connection also did not most 
plainly require the normal sense. To call the demon Vrtra a ‘coward’ 
because he dared to challenge the god Indra to combat is evidently the 
height of injustice ; the action exhibits, rather, a fool-hardy courage— 
which is precisely what the verse (durmadas) attributes to him. 

I may add that I was unfortunately unable to make any use of this 
work in correcting my Sanskrit grammar for the second edition, as it 
did not come to my hands until the printing of that edition was com- 
pleted, and I was revising the Index. 


5. Announcement as to a second volume of the Roth-Whitney 
edition of the Atharva-Veda; by Professor W. D. Whitney, of 
Yale University. 


When, in 1856-7, the text of the Atharva-Veda was published by Pro- 
fessor Roth and myself, it was styled a “first volume”, and a second 
volume, of notes, indexes, etc., was promised. The promise was made 
in good faith, and with every intention of prompt fulfilment ; but cir- 
cumstances have deferred the latter, even till now. The bulk of the 
work was to have fallen to Professor Roth, not only because the bulk 
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of the work on the first volume had fallen to me, but also because his 
superior learning and ability pointed him out as the one to undertake 
it. It was his absorption in the great labor of the Petersburg Lexicon 
that for a long series of years kept his hands from the Atharva-Veda— 
except so far as his working up of its material, and definition of its vo- 
cabulary, was a help of the first order toward the understanding of it, 
a kind of fragmentary translation. He has also made important con- 
tributions of other kinds to its elucidation : most of all, by his incite- 
ment to inquiry after an Atharva-Veda in Cashmere, and the resulting 
discovery of the so-called Paippalida text, now well known to all Vedic 
scholars as one of the most important finds in Sanskrit literature of the 
last half-century, and of which the credit belongs in a peculiar manner 
tohim. I have also done something in the same direction, by publish- 
ing in the Society’s Journal in 1862 (Journal, vol. vii.) the Atharva-Veda 
Praticakhya, text, translation, notes, etc.; and in 1881 the Index Ver- 
borum—which latter afforded me the opportunity to give the pada- 
readings complete, and to report in a general way the corrections made 
by us in the text at the time of its first issue. There may be mentioned 
also the index of pratikas, which was published by Weber in his In- 
dische Studien, vol. iv., in 1857, from the slips written by me, although 
another (Professor Ludwig) had the tedious labor of preparing them for 
the press. 

I have never lost from view the completion of the plan of publication 
as originally formed. In 1875 I spent the summer in Germany, chiefly 
engaged in further collating, at Munich and at Tiibingen, the additional 
manuscript material which had come to Europe since our text was 
printed ; and [I should probably have soon taken up the work seriously 
save for having been engaged while in Germany to prepare a Sanskrit 
grammar, which fully occupied the leisure of several following years. 
At last, in 1885-6, I had fairly started upon the execution of the plan, 
when failure of health reduced my working capacity to a minimum, 
and rendered ultimate success very questionable. The task, however, 
has never been laid wholly aside, and it is now so far advanced that, 
barring further loss of power, I may hope to finish it in a couple of 
years or so; and it is therefore proper and desirable that a public an- 
nouncement be made of my intention. 

My plan includes, in the first place, critical notes upon the text, giv- 
ing the various readings of the manuscripts, and not alone of those col- 
lated by myself in Europe, but also of the apparatus used by Mr. Shan- 
kar Pandurang Pandit in the great edition with commentary (except 
certain parts, of which the commentary has not been found) which he 
has been for years engaged in printing in India. Of this extremely 
well-edited and valuable work I have, by the kindness of the editor, 
long had in my hands the larger half ; and doubtless the whole will be 
issued in season for me to avail myself of it throughout. Not only his 
many manuscripts and ¢rotriyas (the living equivalents, and in some 
respects the superiors, of manuscripts) give valuable aid, but the com- 
mentary (which, of course, claims to be ‘‘ Saéyana’s”) also has very nu- 
merous various readings, all worthy to be reported, though seldom 
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offering anything better than the text of the manuscripts. Second, the 
readings of the Paippalada version, in those parts of the Veda (much 
the larger half) for which there is a corresponding Paippalada text ; 
these were furnished me, some years ago, by Professor Roth, in whose 
exclusive possession the Paippalida manuscript is held. Further, notice 
of the corresponding passages in all the other Vedic texts, whether 
Samhita, Brahmana, or Sitra, with report of their various readings. 
Further, the data of the Anukramani respecting authorship, divinity, 
and meter of each verse. Also, references to the ancillary literature, 
especially to the Kaucika and Vaitana Sitras (both of which have been 
competently edited, the latter with a translation added), with account 
_ of the use made in them of the hymns and parts of hymns, so far as 

this appears to cast any light upon their meaning. Also, extracts from 
the printed commentary, wherever this seems worth while, as either 
really aiding the understanding of the text, or showing the absence of 
any helpful tradition. Finally, a simple literal translation ; this was 
not originally promised for the second volume, but is added especially 
in order to help “float ” the rest of the material. An introduction and 
indexes will give such further auxiliary matter as appears to be called 
for. 

The design of the volume will be to put together as much as possible 
of the material that is to help toward the study and comes comprehen- 
sion of this Veda. 


6. Announcement of a Vedic Concordance, being a collection 
of the Pidas of the hymns and sacrificial formulas of the litera- 
ture of the Vedas; by Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Those who have devoted themselves within recent years to the inter- 
pretation of the Vedas have become impressed with a growing sense of 
the difficulty of the task. As yet Vedic science is truly in its very 
beginnings. The complete translations of the Rig-Veda are still useful 
for general orientation, but their trustworthiness on any given question 
is of the most minimal degree. We may claim fairly that Vedic inter- 
pretation is still in the stage of decipherment ; each more difficult word 
needs to be tested anew in the light of all its occurrences; each idea 
carefully confronted with every other before its true bearing is under- 
stood. Such processes before long exhaust the material in a literature 
of limited scope, but the Vedas are very extensive; ‘a knowledge of 
all the Vedas ’—sarvavidyd, as the Hindus call it—is given to no one. 

Precisely at this point, we conceive, lies the chief difficulty. The 
larger hermeneutic efforts in Vedic philology have been hampered by a 
restriction, voluntary or involuntary on the part of the interpreter, of 
the materials which he undertook to investigate. Those who have 
undertaken the more special lines of investigations, such as the char- 
acter of a single divinity, the nature of a legend, the meaning of a 
difficult word, have also been hampered by their failure to control the 
materials bearing upon their inquiry. It is astonishing to see how 
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great has been the waste of intellectual resource, how much ingenuity 
has been frittered away, over questions, simply because the inquirer 
carried on his search with only a part of the materials instead of the 
whole. Especially, the students of the Vedic hymns have been in gen- 
eral too much inclined to separate the lyric hymns of prayer from the 
remainder of the Vedic tradition, the ceremonial practices, and the 
large stock of legendary material which is woven into the texture of 
the liturgical writings. 

Every Vedic text is an integral part of the Veda as a whole; its 
treatment should be neither self-centered nor chauvinistic; we may 
not understand it without understanding the whole. The sense of the 
mantras is largely dependent upon the ceremonial ; and conversely the 
ceremonial, the nature and origin of the ritualistic practices, the cus- 
toms of private and public life, are in India so eminently religious, 
they stand so near to the gods, they are, so to say, so eminently poly- 
theocratic, that their sense and essence will become revealed only in 
the light of the entire religious life. 

If these remarks are true, if this need of making the sarvavidyd, the 
knowledge of the Vedas in their entirety, an ideal less and less far re- 
moved from realization, it will be necessary to construct certain pre- 
liminary aids which shall serve as connective tissue between the various 
parts. The point is evidently this: to control, if possible, the entire 
line of statements in the Veda bearing upon a certain divinity, upon a 
certain practice, upon a certain custom, upon a certain word, upon a 
certain conception of any sort whatever. There are in the main four 
distinct kinds of labor to be performed in order to approximate to this 
ideal: 1. Complete indexes of words for every Vedic text; 2. Prelimi- 
nary translations of all the texts; 3. An index of subjects and ideas 
contained in the Vedic literature ; 4. A concordance of the mantras. 

The last of these aids I have undertaken to construct, with the aid of 
pupils and other friends : namely, a concordance, as complete as possi- 
ble, of the padas of the mantras, and the sacrificial formulas of the 
entire Vedic literature. The mantras, as is well known, occur in sepa- 
rate collections, as well as in texts which arrange successively in their 
proper order the ceremonies, and the songs of praise and liturgical 
formulas employed in connection with them. Thus the schools of the 
Rig-Veda, the Atharva-Veda, the Sama-Veda, and the White Yajur- 
Veda have constructed separate collections of the mantras, which ap- 
pear worked up entirely or in part in the ceremonial books of each of 
these Vedas. The schools of the Black Yajur-Veda on the other hand 
do not possess separate collections of mantras; in their traditional 
books mantra and ceremonial alternate with one another. All of the 
Brahmana and Sitra texts, moreover, quote mantras and formulas, 
very largely those representing the collections of their particular school, 
but in a noteworthy measure also those which do not occur in their 
own school. The latter are either found in the collection of some other 
school, or, to a not inconsiderable extent, are original in those Brah- 
mana or Siitra texts. The collection of the Rig-Veda alone comprises 
more than one thousand hymns, ten thousand stanzas, and not far from 
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40,000 verse-lines, or paidas. The Atharva-Veda contains more than 
half that quantity. The number of verse-lines and formulas of the en- 
tire Vedic tradition may be estimated roughly at about one fourth of a 
million of passages, or more. 

Now this entire tradition of the hymns and formulas may be de- 
scribed as a floating one. The lyric and formulary material of the 
Vedic period is in a large measure common traditional property. The 
collection of mantras in one Veda, or in one Vedic school, do not pre- 
sent materials totally different from those of any other school. The 
various schools repeat to a large extent the same stock of material, 
with or without variation, standing at times so near to a sister school 
as to be differentiated from it only by a few insignificant variants and 
’ addenda, while in other cases the material varies greatly. Thus, the 
Atharvan schools present materials very largely though not entirely 
different from the Rig-Veda schools. 

The purpose of this work is to give a compact history of each lyric 
line and each liturgic formula in the entire literature. The reader of 
a certain Vedic text shall be able in the case of each mantra or for- 
mula which he encounters to tell at a glance every other occurrence 
and employment of the same in the remaining body of texts. The 
value of this is primarily three-fold. First, as has been hinted above, 
the individual lines do not occur in precisely the same form, but in 
forms varying more or less in arrangement and choice of words and 
grammatical form. Now it is important to have all variants; fre- 
quently the reading of one school is thus shown to be manifestly infe- 
rior to that of another, or even totally corrupt and untenable. Sec- 
ondly, the order and connection of the verses differs very greatly in 
the different schools. It is therefore of the utmost importance to es- 
tablish by proper comparison which combination of verses is the orig- 
inal one, and which is secondary. Thirdly, the collection will give the 
key to every employment of each line in the ceremonial practices. Of 
recent years I have laid special stress upon the importance of this 
knowledge, and in my Vedic studies I have been able to exhibit a note- 
worthy variety of instances which illustrate that subtle blending of the 
song and the ceremony which makes a full knowledge of both necessary 
for the understanding of either. 

I need scarcely say, in conclusion, that all suggestions or contribu- 
tions will be gratefully acknowledged, and utilized as far as possible. 


7. English day and Sanskrit (d)ahan ; by Professor Edward 
Washburn Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The English word day, Gothic dags, may be referred through the 
form *dhagho, *dhogho to the Sanskrit root dah ‘burn’ (Fick), as San- 
skrit div gives from the radical idea of shining the local word for day. 
Yet day is not directly comparable with dhan, Avestan azan, except 
on the supposition that the Indo-Iranian forms have lost the dental. 
On the further supposition that agnis = ignis is from the same root, we 
should have the loss of dental established as pre-Aryan ; but to compare 
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with this extraordinary loss there would be only a still more doubtful 
dcru = daxpv. I consider both comparisons as unproved but not impos- 
sible equations, even were the phonetic violations unique ; for, as herz 
and hr’d are irregular yet difficult to dissociate, so there are certainly 
other correspondences which must always appear fortuitous, but which 
it is harder to treat as false than as anomalous. 

Granting then the a priori possibility of *ddhan, it remains to be 
seen whether any indication of the loss of d in the early literature can 
be found. It must be assumed that dhan and azan are one. The loss 
must, therefore, have taken place before the Indo-Iranians separated. 
For our earliest literature we should then expect only a faint trace of 
the already vanished dental. This might be found in the position of 
the word in respect of its syntactical neighbors. On noting that dhan 
generally follows d in the Rig-Veda this idea suggested itself to me; 
and, although I am not certain that anything is proved by the exami- 
nation, yet as it is not uninteresting in some respects, and the same 
thought might induce another to look into the matter, the statistics 
may perhaps be worthy of a place in the Proceedings. 

The word dhan appears to be more antique in the Rig-Veda than its 
synonym divd, for in adverbial phrases it is out-numbered by the lat- 
ter, and in the common reduplicated iterative adverb we find used a 
stem which on comparison with the Avestan form would seem to be 
later.* The compound dhar-ahar stands with one exception at the 
head of a pada, and if the form of the stem is late it offers but nega- 
tive evidence against an original *dahan. The only explosive that pre- 
cedes dhan in the Rig-Veda text isd. Thus: mdsam dd chah, vii. 66. 
11; tdd ahah, vii. 103.7; tdd ahah, iii. 48.2; ydd dhan, iv. 16.11; ydd 
ahd, iv. 30.3; ydd dhne, ix. 92.5; ni cid dhndm, vi. 39.38; ida cid dhnah, 
iv. 10.5; ida cid dhnah, viii. 22.11; ida cid Ghandm, viii. 22.13; 
asanod dhdni, iii. 34.10; tanid dhani, vii. 76.3; sakr’d dhnah, x. 95. 16; 
vieve’d vii. 25.4; [ida *hnah, iv. 38. 11]. 

It will be observed that this list contains expressions chiefly stereo- 
typed (as if colloquial phrases like today in English), and is drawn for 
the most part from the older books. The Atharvan gives few examples : 
abhajad: dhah, xix.50.7; sa vd dhno ‘jdyata: tasmdd dhar ajayata, 
xiii. 4.29; gapathidd: ahordatré, xi.6.7; dsid: dhndm, vii. 80.4; ydd 
dhar-ahar, xvi. 7. 11. 

Of vowels preceding (in the Rig-Veda), none except a or &@ makes 
euphonic combination with the initial. This contraction with a is, 
apart from two instances, confined to the latest (first and tenth) books. 
To this part of the work is also confined the combination 4 (di) +a; 
while a = du is contracted in only one passage in the first book. The 
initial is never lost after e or o (= as), but this lack of elision is common 


* The expression dhar-ahar occurs but six times (three of these in books 
one and ten) while divé-dive is used forty-seven times, according to Collitz’s 
count (Abh. Or. Cong. 1881, p. 288); the (later) dina occurs only in compo- 
sition, madhydndina etc. 
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in other cases. After s preceded by other vowels than a there is of 
course no phonetic difference whether the initial be a vowel or conso- 
nant sonant. After r, dhan occurs only in formule, and after nasals 
rarely save where the residuum is nn (participles and locatives), where 
the second ” anyway represents the loss of a consonant. The sounds 
preceding dhan are, so far as the great majority goes, only such as give 
negative evidence on the point in hand. Except for dhar-ahar and other 
forms which may possibly be late and are at all events few in number, 
the evidence of other cases scarcely contradicts the suggested hypothe- 
sis, granting its admissibility at all. 
Thus, following a, @ without contraction I find dhan (dha, dhar) 
eight times ; with contraction iii. 32. 9 [iv. 33, 11], but elsewhere only in 
- the first and tenth books, and there six times; dhan etc. after d = du, 
only i. 117.12; after i, 7, always without vowel-change, six times ; after 
u do., four times; after e, twenty-seven times, always without elision 
(comprising the sudinatvé abhipitvé phrases) ; after di (a), twice, in the 
tenth book ; after 6 = as, always without elision, fourteen times ; after 
ir = is, eight times; after ir and d (=4s), thrice each; Or, ii. 32. 2. 
Formal is trir dhan, dhnah, five times (often separated); after pratdr 
twice ; dhar-ahar, always leading the pada or verse (except in i. 123, 9), 
six times. Compare ahndhna once, the form pirvahné only x. 34. 11; the 
later madhydhna is here (vii. 41.4) mddhye dhndm, once ; tirodhnyam, 
eight times. After other consonants, with preceding long vowel, n and 
m thrice each ; after n with preceding short (= nn), locative four times, 
participle five ; m with short vowel, seven times. Add ahanyd with- 
out contraction of preceding 4, i. 190.3 (the form quoted by Fick as 
rathahnya is late, Brahmanic); grévabhir ahanyébhih, v.48.3; and 
grham-grham ahand, i. 123.4. The cases after (is) ir are v. 62.2; vii. 
87.1; viii. 48.7; after (és) ir (ir *d), all in books one, nine, and ten (un- 
less after a pada, viii. 26. 12), except in two instances, iv. 53.7 and v. 49. 3, 
the latter after czesura, as are two cases in the first book. Except after 
a pada (viii. 24. 24), four of the cases of am *d would be in books one, 
nine, ten; but the remaining three occur at the close of a tristubh, 
ii. 21.6, sudinatvdm dhnam ; iii. 32.14, indram dhnah ; vii. 5.5, ketim 
dhndm, The word often begins a pada, only once a hymn, vi.9,1. In 
6*d and other cases AV. is like RV. (thus, after i, u, e); but while, as 
in RV. x. 18.5, AV. twice has ydthd dh’, in other &+a-cases it gener- 
ally contracts. Exceptions are xviii. 1.7 = RV. x. 10.6, and once after 
cesura iv.18.1. Thus AV. =RV. (loc. cit.) in prathamdsya dhnah, 
but AV. vii. 52.2; viii. 5.6,18; ix. 2.10; x. 2.16; xvi. 4.4; xix. 20.4, 
a+a=4d, contracted. The only case of contraction in the RV. outside 
of books one and ten is (with the exception of id@hnah in the list above 
at iv. 33. 11) in ndéha, iii. 82.9, with which on the other hand AV. has to 
contrast nd dhah once only, xi. 4. 21 (nd ratri nd dhah sydt). Candhah 
and mdhnah are common to the AV. and the tenth book of RV. 

The contrast instead of correlation of id id in vii. 76. 3-4 of the list 
given above deserves notice. It is not unique, but rare in the extreme, 
considering the frequency of correlation such as i. 61, 1-2; iv. 24. 4-5; 

viii. 6. 21-22 ; 13. 27-18; 16. 5-6, etc. (I have no statistics, and speak from 
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impression only, but I believe I am right in asserting that cases like vii, 
76. 3-4 and ii. 11. 3 will not often be found). 

The cause of the loss of the dental may lie in the fact that the sound 
was originally more lingual than dental, such as may perhaps be as- 
sumed for dakru lacruma, (jihvd) dingua lingua, solium sad, nidus 
nidd. 

I have noted one case where something similar may have happened 
to the participial form (ddhan = dhan) of the root dah. The hymn i. 
69 is composed of five-syllable padas (ten syllables to the whole verse), 
with the exception of verse seven, into which has come an extra sylla- 
ble. Such tristubh lines are not uncommon in this metre. The usual 
theory is that the hymn was written throughout in eleven-syllable 
verses and afterwards reduced, a hypothesis not antecedently probable. 
Apart from the question of original form, however, other reasons exist 
for believing in the intrusion in this passage of an extra syllable, and 
this is one which affects the word dhant. The hymn reads in the por- 
tion here considered (vss. 7-8) as follows : 

Nikis ta eta 

vrata minanti 
ny’bhyo yad ebhydh 
crustim cakdrtha. 
tat tu te dadiso 

ydd chant samdndir 
yad yuktd 
vivé rapansi 


which we may translate, preserving the extra syllable in the sixth line 
as here given : 


No man impaireth 

Thy holy statutes, 

When these the heroes 

Thou givest ear to; 

And this thy glory 

That with equals smit’st thou, 
That joined with heroes 
Thou shame hast banished. 

In the original it is, however, almost impossible to avoid connecting 
samdndih with ny’bhih, and if this is done we have two ydd clauses 
with yuktah, and must connect dhan with vivéh, as does Grassmann, 
a construction syntacticaily harsh and dubious. The clauses evidently 
differ from a ydd . . ydd vd clause. Sayana gives to one ydd the force 
of yddi and to the other that of ydsmdt, but correctly takes samdndih 
with ny’bhih, as would seem to be necessary from the passages i. 165. 7, 
bhiri cakartha yiijyebhir asmé samdnébhir vrsabha The 
verb dhan may be applied to Agni (to whom is addressed the hymn), 
although the verb for Agni is usually dah, for Indra han, as in 
iv. 28.3, dhann indro ddahad agnih...ddsyiin. Compare i. 132. 2, 
dhann indro yatha vidé ; v. 34.5, jindti véd amuyd hanti va ; x. 22.7, 
indra .. cisnai yad dhinn dmdnugsam, etc. ; of Agni more rarely, as 
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in viii. 43. 26, ghndn . . dahan . . didihi ; viii. 84.9, hanti yah; yet even 
here the application is rather to the king than to the god. Compare iv. 
12. 2. 

In the verse above, if we substitute for ydd dhant the word ddéhant 
(measured as in 10b, dtiro vyr‘nvan) we have the verb peculiarly Agni’s 
(ii. 4. 7; iii. 18. 1. ete.) ; one ydd clause instead of two, as is usual in par- 
allel expressions (compare iii. 32.9, tava tan mahitvdn sadyé ydj jaté 
dpibo ha sbmam), and a sentence syntactically unobjectionable, mean- 
ing ‘this is thy glory—that consuming, with equal] heroes joined, thou 
hast banished shame’ (the last words are doubtful, possibly ‘done thy 
work’). Perhaps the change was begun by some one who thought that 
_ yad should follow ddnsah at once (as in ii. 21. 4 etc.) and changed déhan 
to yid ddhan. But in the first place recession of the particle is illus- 
trated by i. 80. 10 (an independent clause), and by v. 85.5, where in a 
relative clause yal: answers to our yad (mayam .. prdvocam : maneneva 
antdrikse vi yo mamé prthivtm stiryena). Moreover, a perfect 
parallel to the later position of ydd is found in iv. 39.1, mahdt tdd vo 
devydsya pravadcanan dyam rbhavah prthivti yde ca pisyatha. 

I think ydd déhan may have caused the form dhan to be introduced 
into the text, just as, without assuming more than to have shown the 
possibility of *dahan, this most archaic form of dhan may have been 
preserved from a pre-Indic period by such half formal inherited collo- 
quial combinations as those in which it occurs in the list above. I 
imagine that the corruption of an original ydd ddhne etc. to ydd dhne 
gave rise to a belief in dhan as the noun-form, which obtained, yet 
not so entirely but that some traces of the original consonant are still 
discernible in the frequency of colloquial combination with the dental. 
The change would be like that in better to bet-er, the unguarded every- 
day pronunciation among us. 


Note on the Urva (of Yama?) and Vara of Yima: The ordinary mean- 
ing of airvd is an enclosed place, generally for cattle (rain-clouds), as in 
i. 72.8; x. 108. 8,6, ete. The word as used in vii. 76.5 is, however, of 
quite different application : ‘The righteous seers of old were co-revelers 
with the gods; in a common enclosure (arvd) all came together, are of 
one mind, nor mutually strive ; they diminish not the laws of the gods, 
but go ever with the good, unwearied.’ The radical meaning connects 
airvd with the vara or paradise of Yima, and something of the sort 
seems meant in this description of a happy enclosure or meeting 
ground of the blessed dead, who in accordance with the ordinary con- 
ception should be in Yama’s realm. It is possible that in iv. 2. 16-18* 
this irvd-paradise of the fathers may be confused with the common 
gavya. Ini. 35.6, Yama’s realm is virdsdh, a ‘ hero-holding’ place, here 
located as a ‘ heaven.’ 


* ddha ydthd nah pitérah pdrdsah pratniso agna rtéim dgusdndh 
cucid ayan didhitim ukthagdsah bhinddnto aruntr dpa vran. . 
cucdnto agnim vavrdhinta indram tirvan gévyam parisédanto agman, 
etc. 
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8. Notes on Zoroaster and the Zartusht-Nimah ; by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York City. 


The paper called attention to the possible real importance of the Zar- 
tusht-Namah as furnishing a certain amount of data for reliable and 
valuable facts connected with Zoroaster as a historical personage. This 
Persian work, of the thirteenth century (cf. Wilson’s Parsi Religion, pp. 
417, 477 ff.), was formerly much quoted, but has of late been generally 
neglected by Avestan scholars. In the light of more recent investiga- 
tion it seems worthy of reconsideration. 

Comparisons with the Avesta were made to show the general accu- 
racy in names and in certain phrases ; and evidences were cited of 
apparent traditional reminiscence of actual scenes and situations. 
Emphasis was laid on the naturalness and genuineness of tone, and 
reasons were given for believing that the work was perhaps not so 
fanciful as had often been supposed. The suggestion was put forward 
that the presumed author's claim to having based hjs work on Pahlavi 
writings, as he states at the outset, might, after all, be not without 
foundation. A hint was thrown out that possibly in this Persian text 
there may linger some fragments of two of the lost Nasks of the 
Avesta—portions, for example, of the 10th and of the 13th Nask. The 
latter, or Spend Nask, is commonly said to have contained a sketch of 
Zoroaster’s infancy and youth; the former, or Visht&sp-sist6 Nask, 
recorded King Gushtasp’s reign and Zoroaster’s influence. 

The hope was added that amid the later Persian dross keen eyes may 
yet discover new and pure grains of gold. Possibly one may look to Dr. 
West for more light from the Zad-sparam (cf. Pahlavi Texts, S.B.E., 
v. 187)—telling us, for instance, something also about Zoroaster’s re- 
puted teacher, Barzinkaris (Zartusht Namah, Wilson, p. 488), or of the 
Herod, Diransarin (ib. p. 486), or of the prophet’s foe, Bartariish (ib. p. 
489) who is perhaps to be identified with the traditional murderer of 
Zoroaster, called Bradarvakhsh (Bh. Yt. ii. 3; Dd. lxxii.8; Sad Dar ix. 
5, in West’s Pahlavi Texts S.B.E. v. 195n. ; xviii. 218 ; xxiv. 267n. Vol. 
xxvii. has appeared since the above was written). . 


9. Brief Avestan Notes ; by Professor A. V. W. Jackson. 


1. Av. fiéighya, Ys. 31.10; 49. 9. 


The existence of an Avesta u or @ as one of the representatives of the 
‘nasalis sonans” has been made probable by Paul Horn, in American 
Journal of Philology xi. 89-90. If his deductions be correct, a step for- 
ward is taken toward solving the etymological riddle of Av. f8éfighya, 
Ys. xxxi. 10, Ys. xlix. 9. 

By the familiar phonetic laws, Av. fséighya would stand for orig. 
*psan-sya, formed like Skt. matsya. This root Av. fSan would answer 
to Skt. ypsan, to be found in Skt. vigvd-psn-ya. The same radical is 
also to be sought in Skt. d-psu, and in the stem Skt. psd, both forms— 
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a@ and u—arising from orig. psn, A proportion might thus be con- 
structed, Av. fSan. : Av. fSu :: Skt. psn : Skt. psu.* 

The meaning usually assigned to the adjective Av. fséjighya is ‘ener- 
getic, active, zealous’. It is rather ‘nourishing, promoting, prosper- 
ing’, then ‘thrifty, prosperous’: and, when used as a noun, ‘ promo- 
ter.’ It is especially the attribute of the farmer and cattle-raiser. For 
the meaning, observe also its collocation with the root Av. su, in Ys. 
xlix. 9, fséighyd suyé tastd; where suyé tastd is really a variation or 
explanatory amplification of /séfighyd. Neryosang’s Skt. version of the 
Yasna renders the word by Skt. visphurayitar ; this latter term is the 
one by which he also glosses the kindred Av. fsuyafit. Good sugges- 
tions regarding the uses of the radical fSu are to be found in Darme- 
' steter’s Haurvatat et Ameretat, p. 76. 

Presuming the above view to be approximately correct, the pas- 
sages in which fSéfighya occurs will thus be given : Ys. xxxi. 10, ahurem 
asavanem vanhéus fséighim manaihd ‘ the righteous lord, the cul ti- 
vator of the Good Mind’ (i. e. cattle). Again, Ys. xlix. 9, sraoti sds- 
nao fséiighyd suryé tastd ‘let the cultivator who is formed for thrift 
hearken unto my commands’. The word, therefore, though uncommon, 
is one of cardinal importance in the Gathas. 


2. Av. saosyanté slavdn. 


In Ys. ix. 2, which describes Zoroaster’s vision of Haoma, the personi- 
fied spirit gives him this command : 


mdm ydsanuha spitama 

Sra mam hunvanuha hvaretéé. 

aoi mam staomainé stiiidhi 

yatha ma aparacit saosyaitd stavdn 


‘Gather me, O Spitama; press me out to drink me: praise me in a song 
of praise, as aparacit saosyaiitd stavdn.’ These closing words have 
usually been rendered ‘as the other Saoshyants praised(!) me.’ The 
word apara, however, means not ‘other’ but ‘latter, hereafter ; and 
the verbal form stavdn is a subjunctive. The force of this subjunctive, 
referring to the future, has already been seen by Justi, s. v. saosyaiit ; 
he renders ‘ wie mich die kiinftigen Retter anrufen werden, but 
adds no comment.+ The allusion in the passage is not a general but a 
specific one. It becomes clear in the light of the Bundahish xxx. 25, 
ef. West, Pahlavi Texts, Part i., in S.B.E. v. 126. It distinctly alludes 
to the solemn preparation of the sacred Him juice by Séshyans and his 
assistants, at the time of the general resurrection, when the great 
Yazishn ceremony is performed. Zoroaster’s celebration of the sacra- 
ment is to typify the one hereafter when the Saoshyant himself and his 


* See also note by Prof. E. W. Hopkins on Skt. psu, in paper read at same 


meeting, J.A.O S. xv. 266. 
+ Darmesteter’s translation Le Zend-Avesta, vol. i. ad loc, (since appeared) 


rightly also takes it thus, 
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_ glorious company of attendants shall come and shall offer their praise 
at the restoration of the world through the draught of the White Hom. 
This is but one of the many instances in which a carefui study of the 

later Pahlavi writings will clear up an obscure passage, or make its 

import real and tangible instead of vague and illusory. 


10. On the writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast (Daniel v. 
25); by Mr. John D. Prince, of New York City. 


Every one is familiar with the story of the feast of Belshazzar and 
of the mysterious writing on the wall, which appeared as a warning to 
the Babylonian monarch. The enigmatical sentence in which this ad- 
monition was clothed has always been looked upon as one of the most 
obscure of the many difficult scriptural passages which have excited 
the interest and baffled the ingenuity of scholars. Indeed, up to the 
present decade no satisfactory explanation of the warning has been 
proposed. 

There are two difficulties presented by the Biblical record: 1. The 
true meaning of the sentence; 2. Why the writing was unintelligible 
to the hierogrammatists, while it became clear when Daniel announced 
the true interpretation. The ancient writers, such as Josephus and 
Jerome,* regarded the three words and P75 as substan- 
tives, while among the more modern commentators} the tendency has 
been to consider them as verbal forms: viz., participles passive, of 
NID ‘count,’ weigh,’ and ‘ divide ’ respectively, trans- 
lating the eitians accordingly : ‘ it is counted, it is weighed, and it is 
divided.’ But, while it is possible to regard 3%} as a passive parti- 
ciple, the form of the other two words, 2pn and O75 , has always 
presented a difficulty. , 

Recently a new light has been thrown on the passage by the distin- 
guished French archeologist Clermont-Ganneau, who in 1886 pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘‘ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, and the Feast of 
Belshazzar,’’t wherein he set forth the theory that the mysterious sen- 
tence contains the names of Babylonian weights, accordingly fixing the 
meaning of XJ} and O75 as ‘ mina’ and ‘half-mina.’ About the 
meaning of 5) he seemed doubtful, inclining however to the idea 
that it is a part of the verb 599 ‘ weigh.’ 

This attempt of Ganneau was followed by an admirable paper, pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Jowrnal of Assyriology by the great 


* Cf. Josephus, Antiquities, x. 11.3. He translated the words by ’Aprdpdc, 
Lra¥udc, KAdoua ; and Jerome, by numerus, appensio, divisio. 

+ Cf. among others Lengerke, Daniel (1835), pp. 261-262; Hitzig, Danie 
(1850), p. 84, ete. 

¢ Journal Asiatique, Série viii., i. 36ff. (English translation in Hebraica 
iii. 87-102.) 
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Strassburg Orientalist Theodor Nodldeke.* Ndldeke clearly saw in 
59f the shekel, and explained the three words as substantives in 
the absolute state: viz., ‘mina,’ emphatic form 
‘shekel,’ emphatic state NOPN and D75 half-mina,’ 
state NOD - He therefore si the translation ‘a mina, a mina, 
a shekel, and half-minas,’ regarding NID NID as a repetition of the 
same word. 

Still a third attempt to explain the enigmatical sentence was made 
in 1887 by the well-known Syriac scholar Georg Hoffmann of Kiel,+ 
who differed from Néldeke only in suggesting that shekel ’ 
~ might be in apposition to 3%. He accordingly explained the second 
element of the sentence as ‘ a mina in shekel pieces.’ 

The discovery of Ganneau and its critical scrutiny by Néldeke have 
established the fact beyond doubt that X19, IPH » and PDD of 
v. 25 are names of weights. It does not seem <n however to 
regard NJ} NID as a repetition of the same word, with both Noldeke 
and Hoffmann. As Néldeke himself has noticed, but did not adopt in 
his interpretation, it is perfectly proper to regard the form ND asa 
passive participle Pe’al from NID * count,’ as it is well known that 
Aramaic verbs tertiae * form their passive participles in this manner. 
In this way the mysterious sentence may be translated as follows: 
‘There have been counted a mina, a shekel, and half-minas ’"—regard- 
ing the first 43% as the verbal form on which the following words 
depend. 

This translation, which was suggested by Professor Haupt,{ would 
seem to receive additional support from consideration of the peculiar 
application of these names of weights to the circumstances under which 
the writing appeared. Among a number of rather fanciful explana- 
tions, Ganneau recalls the Talmudic metaphorical usage of 7J3%3 and 
D715. ‘mina’ and ‘ half-mina.’ In the Talmudic writings we find occa- 
sionally the inferior son of a worthy father called *‘ a half-mina, son of 
a mina” (773% [3 D715); a son superior to his father “a mina, son of 
a half-mina” (D7 {3 773%) ; and a son equal to his father ‘‘ a mina, 
son of a mina” (739 ja 713%)-§ In rather a vague manner, charac- 


* Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, i, 414-418, 

+ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, ii. 45-48, 

t See the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 58, p. 104; and the 
Annual Report, p. 13. 

Cf. Ta’anith 21b: 

‘It is good that a mina son of a half-mina come to a mina son of a mina; 

but not that a mina son of a mina should come to a mina son of a half-mina,’ 
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teristic of his whole paper, Ganneau suggests that the Biblical author 
may have intended some such allusion in his use of the mysterious sen- 
tence, and hints, without any definite explanation, that a parallel may 
have been meant between Nebuchadnezzar the father and Belshazzar 
the son. 

Noldeke, with his usual skeptical caution, attempted nothing beyond 
the mere grammatical explanation of the words ; but Hoffmann, adopt- 
ing the view advanced by a number of the older commentators, con- 
sidered that Por ‘two half-minas’ referred to a division of the 


empire between the Mede Darius and the Persian Cyrus. 

Professor Haupt, following up the idea of Ganneau regarding the sym- 
bolical meaning of the words, explained the mina, which is the largest 
Babylonian weight, as an allusion to the great king Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the shekel, one sixtieth as valuable, as the symbol of Belshazzar, whom 
the author of Daniel considered the unworthy successor of the founder 
of the Babylonian empire; and the two half-minas as referring to the 
division of the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar between the Medes and 
Persians. 

If the sentence be understood in this way, as indicating a compar- 
ison between persons, it becomes clear. that N3% NJ%D> can hardly be 


considered a repetition of the same word, as there would be no point 
in thus repeating the symbol for Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar 
might well be called the mina, as he was not only practically the foun- 
der of the Babylonian empire, but really the most brilliant represen- 
tative of the Neo-Babylonian period. The author of Daniel throughout 
the fifth chapter is perfectly justified in contrasting him with the insig- 
nificant last king, the “‘ shekel.’”’ The two chief points in the later 
Babylonian history are the rise and development of the empire under 
Nebuchadnezzar and its final decline under Belshazzar’s father Nabo- 
nidus. So that the sacred writer, in making Nebuchadnezzar the father 
of the last king, although inaccurate in these minor details, neverthe- 
less faithfully reflects the historical facts of the period. 

Why the author of Daniel makes the Medes play a prominent part 
in the fall of Babylon, and hold the city under Darius the Mede until 
he was succeeded by the Persian Cyrus, has never been satisfactorily 
explained. As is now generally admitted, there is no room in history 
for Darius the Mede. The Persian Cyrus was the immediate successor 
of the last Babylonian king. The key to the solution of the difficulty 
has been conjectured by Professor Haupt to be that the author’s intro- 
duction of a Median king is due to a confusion with the story of the 
fall of Babylon’s Assyrian rival, Nineveh: which, as is well known, 
was conquered and destroyed by the Medes. 

The mysterious sentence therefore implies a scathing comparison of 
the unworthy last king of Babylon with his great predecessor, and a 
prophecy of the speedy downfall of the native Babylonian dynasty, and 
the division of the empire between the Medes and the Persians. 


| 
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But why was it that the learned scribes whom the king summoned 
to decipher the inscription were totally unable to read and interpret 
the sentence? To explain this difficulty, a great number of conjec- 
tures have been advanced by various commentators, which can of 
course be but briefly alluded to within the limits of this paper. For 
example, Liiderwald, in his critical examination of the first six chapters 
of Daniel, published in 1787,* following Calvin, considered the portent 
as a vision of the king alone, which no one save Daniel, who was su- 
pernaturally gifted, could interpret. Nothing however in the text. of 
chapter v. seems to support such a view. The evident terror not only 
of the king but also of his lords, and the statement in verse 8 that the 
wise men could neither read nor interpret the writing, seem to show 
that the author had no intention of representing the portent as merely 
a freak of the king’s brain. 

Some of the Talmudists thought that the words were written accord- 
ing to the cabalistic alphabet ¥/5/4N 7 i.e. one in which the first 
letter has as its equivalent the last. It may be well to note in con- 
nection with this, from the Ethiopic correspondence of Job Ludolf, 
published by Flemming in the second volume of Delitzsch and Haupt’s 
Contributions to Assyriology,t that a similar cryptographic method of 
writing, involving the interchange of letters, was known to the Abys- 
sinians. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the idea advanced by some of the 
ancient commentators, that the characters of the mysterious sentence 
were arranged in three lines, as a sort of table, and were to be read 
vertically and not horizontally. Thube and others, about the end of 
the last century.|| held that the writing might have been in such 
strange characters as to prevent its decipherment by the hierogram- 
matists; and the Gottingen Professor of Biblical Philology, the late 
Ernst Bertholdt, suggested‘ that it may have been’ written in some 
complicated flourished handwriting. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that so great a scholar as Johann D. Michaelis of Gottingen 


* Liiderwald, Die sechs ersten Capitel Daniels nach historischen Griinden 
gepriift und berichtigt (1787). See Bertholdt, Daniel aus dem Hebriiisch- 
Aramiiischen neu iibersetzt und erklirt (Erlangen, 1806), p. 346. 

+ Cf. Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum, col. 
248 ff., and see Levy, Neuhebréiisches und Chalddisches Worterbuch, under 
: cited by Gannean, op. cit. (Hebraica, iii, 88). how- 
ever, is not possible by ‘‘ Athbash,” but is obtained by a quite different 
device. For various opinions of the older commentators regarding the mys- 
terious sentence, see Bertholdt, op. cit., p. 350. 

Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, ii. 110. 

§ Mentioned by Ganneau, op. cit. (Hebraica, iii. 88). 

| See Bertholdt, op. cit., p. 351. 

"| Op. cit., p. 379. 
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originated the following wild but amusing theory.* The expression 
NY) 05. which means of course simply the hand in distinction from 
the arm (the idea being that nothing but the writing hand was visible), 
he translated by the ‘‘ inner surface of the hand.” He fancied that the 
hand must have appeared to the king as if writing from the other side 
of the wall, which by some supernatural means had become transpar- 
ent. The writing appeared therefore reversed, as if in a mirror, a fact 
which no one noticed until Daniel was summoned, who promptly de- 
ciphered it. Some scholars, on the other hand, held the view that the 
inscription might have been written in a foreign language unknown to 
the wise men.+ Finally, some recent critics, evidently under Assyrio- 
logical influence, have inclined to the opinion that the words presented 
themselves to the king in the Babylonian ideographic character. 

Had the warning been written in a foreign language, the probability 
is that it would have been immediately recognized at so cosmopolitan 
a court as the Babylonian, which had come into contact with many 
foreign nations. Then, too, had the writing appeared in a strange 
idiom, the effect of the interpretation would have been to a great ex- 
tent lost on the king. But as soon as the explanation had been given 
Belshazzar understood it perfectly. 

It is certainly most natural to suppose that the inscription was 
written in the Babylorian language, and in the cuneiform script, a 
view which is strengthened by the fact that the sentence can be repro- 
duced in Babylonian with surprisingly little change. Thus, regarding 
the first N3% as the passive participle of NJ% ‘count,’ the corres- 
ponding form in Assyrian would have been mani. The second NID 


‘mina’ would be equivalent to the Assyrian mané@ ‘ mina,’ usually 
written, ideographically ma-na. Then 95) ‘shekel,’ the third word 


of the sentence, by regular mutation of the (| and {g , corresponds to 
Assyrian Siglu. The word is almost invariably written ideographically 
ru; but, as Dr. Lehmann has remarked in one of his metrological 
papers read before the Anthropological Society of Berlin, the form 
Siglu is now established as the proper pronunciation. Finally, Por 
‘half-minas,’ pl. of ND5, the last word, would have its equivalent 
in the Assyrian parse, pl. of parsu, meaning a ‘ part.’ 

Combining then these words as in the Aramaic of Daniel, the 
Babylonian original can be restored as follows: mani mand@ (or ideo- 
graphically ma-na) Siglu u parse ‘there have been counted a mina, a 


* See Michaelis, Daniel, p. 49-50. 

+ See Bertholdt, op. cit., p. 348; and Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, p. 366. 

¢So for instance Andreii, Beweis des Glaubens (1888), pp. 263-264; and 
Lagarde, Mitteilungen, iv. 364. 

§ See Dr. C. F. Lehmann in Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft, June 20, 1891, p. 518, note 1. 
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shekel, and parts (i.e. half-minas).’ ‘Counted’ means of course in 
this connection ‘ the following has been fixed by fate.’ We may com- 
pare the use of 773% in Isaiah Ixv. 12, “and I will allot you to the 
sword” (3909 ODAN Psalm exlvii. 4, He fixes the num- 


ber of the stars” 

If we assume thus" that the mysterious inscription appeared in 
Babylonian, and in cuneiform characters, it is easy to explain the ina- 
bility of the king and his lords, and even of the skilled scribes, to read 
the writing. It is safe to say that an ideographic rendering of these 
names of weights would have baffled the ingenuity of the most expert 
scholars of the Babylonian court. Of course it cannot be denied, as 
Lagarde has pointed out,* that the ideographic values of these four 
words, ‘count, mina, shekel, and part,’ were signs with which any 
educated Babylonian was familiar. If however we suppose that the 
ideograms were written close together without any division between 
the individual words (a style of writing often met with in the cunei- 
form inscriptions): thus— 


it would be as hard to understand as a rebus, and might puzzle the 
most skilful decipherer. 

The difficulty would have been still more increased if the ideograms 
had been grouped in some unusual way, separating the natural connec- 
tion of the component elements: for example, thus— 


If the signs had been written in this manner, the first combination, 
x1p-MA, would have some fifteen different meanings; the second 
group, NA-TU-U, would signify ‘is fit or suitable ;’ while the third 
and last, BAR. BAR, is capable of explanation in a variety of ways. Of 
course, as soon as one is told the meaning of the combinations, the 
sentence at once becomes clear. 

The above more or less conjectural explanations have been offered 
under the assumption that the account given in the fifth chapter of 
Daniel is to a certain extent historical. Although it is now generally 
recognized by scholars who have studied the Old Testament from a 
critical point of view that the book of Daniel cannot have been written 
before the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 164 B. C., and is there- 
fore not a contemporary record, it still seems possible that the narra- 
tive of the fifth chapter may contain an echo of historical fact. 1t may 
be well therefore to conclude this paper with the question whether the 


* Mitteilungen, iv. 364. 
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account of the miraculous appearance of a warning writing during 
the progress of a feast on the eve of the capture of Babylon must be 
considered as a pure invention of the author. 

We may ask in the first place whether it is absolutely necessary to 
consider the portent a miracle, and whether it is not possible that the 
inscription was produced by human means. 

Two theories have been advanced as to a possible non-miraculous 
production of the writing : some scholars have held that it might have 
been made by loyal servants of the king ; others have regarded it as the 
work of conspirators. 

The former supposition, which was advanced for instance by Ber- 
tholdt,* does not seem tenable, as loyal servants would hardly have 
chosen such a disrespectful sentence with which to warn their master. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the symbolical meaning of the 
phrase was not known when this suggestion was offered. 

The second theory, that it might have been produced by conspira- 
torst against the royal house, has more inherent probability. Judging 
from the historical accounts of the period, a powerful conspiracy must 
have been concerned in the destruction of Babylon. 

We are told in the two cuneiform documents relating to the fall of 
the city, the Annals of Nabonidus and the Cyrus Cylinder,} that Cyrus 
with his Persians took both Sippar and Babylon * without battle.” 
It is hardly to be imagined that this could have been the case unless 
the invader had had auxiliaries among the Babylonians. Nabonidus, 
the last king, had wilfully neglected not only the defenses of the 
capital, but also the festival of the god Marduk, which took place 
annually in Babylon, choosing to live in Tema rather than at the seat 
of his government. In addition to this, the king had infringed on the 
jurisdiction of Marduk, by introducing into Babylon a number of 
strange deities to serve as its defense.§ It is not impossible therefore 
that the priests of Marduk in Babylon were hostile to the government, 
and instrumental in bringing about the final blow. 

As to the general disposition of the priesthood towards the royal 
family, we may read between the lines of an inscription of Nabonidus 
regarding his son BelSarugur (Belshazzar), in which the king is made 
to pray that the prince ‘‘ may not incline to sin.’’|| Remembering that 
the inscriptions were prepared by a priestly class, this remark, taken 


* Bertholdt, op. cit., p. 353. 
+ It should be remarked that Bertholdt (op. cit.) mentioned this supposition 
also as a possible conjecture. 

¢ For the latest transliteration and translation of these texts, see Hagen, 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, ii. 205 ff. 

§ Cyrus Cylinder, 1. 10 and 33-34; Annals of Nabonidus, ec. iii., L 9-10. 

| Cf. i.R. 68, ¢. ii, 22 ff. ; also Abel-Winckler’s Keilschrifttexte, p. 43—trans- 
lated in Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, iii., pt. 2, pp. 85-97, 
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in connection with the conduct of Belshazzar as it appears in the Book 
of Daniel, seems to have a peculiar significance. 

Besides the general discontent of the native Babylonian party, it 
may be supposed that the large Jewish element which had been trans- 
planted by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, and which could hardly be 
expected to feel well-disposed towards the Babylonian dynasty, proba- 
bly played a considerable part in the final conspiracy. In fact, we 
know from the prophecies of Isaiah (xliv.28; xlv. 1 ff.) that the Jews 
in Babylon considered Cyrus the ‘‘ shepherd of God,’ and looked for- 
ward to his coming as the Anointed of Jehovah. 

It seems therefore to be a probable fact that a conspiracy existed at 
’ that time; and, if this be so, it is by no means implausible to assume 
that such a warning as that described in Daniel v. was caused by the 
agency of conspirators. 

The tone of the chapter appears to indicate, however, beyond doubt 
that the Biblical writer considered the portent as a miracle sent from 
God to warn the impious king of his impending punishment; and he 
accordingly makes use of the account as a diatribe against Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

That a festival actually took place on the eve of the capture of 
Babylon is not at all improbable. Although we have no parallel record 
of such an event in the inscriptions, it certainly seems rather signifi- 
cant that both Herodotus and Xenophon allude to a feast about this 
time.* 

In spite of the various inaccuracies found in the narrative of Daniel, 
it still appears clear that a historical basis underlies his dramatic ac- 
count of the feast of Belshazzar. The preservation of the name of 
Belshazzar, not found elsewhere in the Old Testament, and now con- 


firmed by the cuneiform inscriptions, the approximately correct state- — 


ment regarding his death,} and the striking agreement just mentioned 
of the record of Herodotus with the Biblical account, would seem to 
show that the story of the appearance of the mysterious sentence may 
not altogether lack a historical element. 


* According to Herodotus, i. 188 ff., Babylon after a siege of some length 
was captured, when the attention of the besieged was distracted during a 
festival, by drawing off the water of the Euphrates and entering the city by 
way of the river bed. Cf. also Xenophon, Cyr. vii. 5. 15, 

+ Cf. the annals of Nabonidus, iii., 1. 23. The passage is badly mutilated, 
and it is impossible to decide definitely so important a historical question 
until a duplicate of the text be found which shall supply the missing signs. 
According to the latest collation of the text (that of Hagen), the words mar 
Sarri ‘son of the king’ are clearly to be detected before the verb ‘he died :’ 
see Beitrdige zur Assyriologie, ii. 247. The passage must therefore be trans- 
lated ‘the son of the king died,’ and is probably to be considered as a record 
of the death of Belshazzar (BelSarugur). 
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11. Remarks introductory to a comparative study on the 
translations of the Deluge-tablets, with special reference to Dr. 
P. Jensen’s Kosmologie ; by Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The Babylonian account of the Deluge, being Tablet XI. of the great 
so-called Nimrod-Epos, was tirst brought to light and translated by the 
late George Smith of the British Museum in his Chaldean Account of 
the Deluge (London, 1872). 

This document has been from the very beginning a center of attrac- 
tion for cuneiform scholars, owing to its importance for the interpreta- 
tion of the Biblical account of the deluge ; and much zeal and earnest 
labor have been bestowed upon the restoration of the original text and 
its interpretation. 

The cuneiform text was published in the fourth volume of the Raw- 
linson Inscriptions, pp. 50 and 51, of which a new and much improved 
edition has appeared in 1891, giving on pp. 48 and 44 the Deluge-tablets 
with numerous variant readings. Fr. Delitzsch published the whole 
of tablet XI. in the third edition of his Lesestiicke (Leipzig, 1885), 
pp. 99-109; and last year Professor Haupt gave us, for the first time, a 
complete critical text, in the first fascicle of Part II. of his edition of 
the Nimrod-Epos.* In this second part we find on pp. 79-92 additional 
fragments to the first ten plates, published by Haupt in 1884; p. 63 
contains a ‘‘ hymn to Izdubar,” translated for the first time by Dr. Alfred 
Jeremias in his treatise Izdubar-Nimrod (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 3-6; pp. 
95-132, registering all the existing fragments of the Deluge account, 
are followed by a new complete edition of that text (pp. 133-150), with 
all the variant readings, and additional remarks beneath the text.+ 

Translations of the whole account of the Deluge (i. e. lines 1-185), or 
of parts thereof, have been made since the days of George Smith by 
nearly all the leading Assyriologists, e. g. by Fox Talbot in the Trans. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch. (London, iv. 49 ff., 129ff.). M. Jules Oppert published 
one in the Appendix to M. E. Ledrain’s Histoire d’Israél (1882), i. 422- 
434, and another in his Le poéme chaldéen du déluge (Paris, 1885); 
Francois Lenormant, in the fifth appendix to his Les origines de [his- 
toire (Paris, 1880, pp. 631 ff.); and Haupt contributed a new rendering 
of selections in his Habilitationsschrift Der keilinschriftliche Sintflut- 
bericht (Leipzig, 1881), and a translation of the whole account to the 
German edition of E. Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 
(2d edition, Giessen, 1883 [= KAT’], pp. 55-64). 

The first philological commentary was also written by Dr. Haupt, in 
1883, for Schrader’s KAT” (pp. 65-79, with a glossary on pp. 492-521). 
Since then the same writer has contributed in various journals articles 
toward the interpretation of this most difficult cuneiform document. 


* Vol. iii. of the Assyriologische Bibliothek, edited by F. Delitzsch and 
Paul Haupt, Leipzig, 1884 and ’91. 

{ A more detailed announcement of this edition is given by Dr. I. M. 
Casanowicz of the Johns Hopkins University in Circular 98 of that University. 
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Recently, the Deluge has been translated by Dr. Peter Jensen, of 
Strassburg, in his Kosmologie der Babylonier, Studien und Materialien 
(Strassburg, 1890; pp. 546, O.), and by Dr. Alfred Jeremias, in his 
Izdubar-Nimrod. Jensen's Kosmologie has been highly praised by most 
of the younger Assyriologists and Semitic scholars,* and unfavorably 
criticised, more or less, by Schrader and Sayce.+ Sayce’s review, on 
the whole, is simply a retort to some unpleasant remarks of Jensen on 
pp. 43 and 269 of his book. Speaking of Jensen’s treatment of the 
Deluge account, Sayce believes “‘ that, on the whole, the general sense 
of the more difficult texts, which relate to religious, mythological, or 
kindred subjects, has been long ago made out ; any one who will com- 
pare the translations given by Dr. Jensen of the Creation and Deluge 
tablets with the translations published more than fifteen years since 
by George Smith will see that in all essential points they seldom vary 
much from one another. Except in supplying the broken portions of 
the text, there is little of really material consequence to be added to 
the existing translations of that particular document.” That these 
words are simply assertions on the part of Mr. Sayce, any observant 
reader can see by comparing the different specimens of translations of 
passages of the Nimrod-Epos given by Dr. C. Adler in the Johns Hop- 
kins Circular, No. 55 (Jan., 1887), and by Professor Haupt in his quota- 
tions of the several renderings of the opening lines of the Deluge-story 
in No. 69 (Feb., 1889) of the same circulars. 

On page xiv of his preface, Jensen remarks that his book was in- 
tended also for readers who are not Assyriologists. But, as a matter of 
fact, it will be found disappointing by such a reader. For it presumes 
an intimate knowledge of the language of the cuneiform tablets, and 
every page bristles with Sumerian and Assyrian words and cuneiform 
characters. Jensen declares war, on the same page, against the fash- 
ionable craze of using abbreviations of all kinds; but on the very first 
page of his book, line 9, the unsuspicious reader is confronted by the 
enigmatic abbreviation ‘‘iv. R. 63,12b.”{ How can any reader but an 
Assyriologist be expected to know the meaning of such abbreviations, 
used by one who so emphatically protested against their use, without 
even supplying a key to their understanding? What is, no doubt, 
sadly missed by many readers of Jensen’s interesting and highly in- 
structive book is an introductory chapter containing a survey of the 
cuneiform documents mentioned in the body of the work, their char- 
acter, source, and approximate date of composition. 


* ©, Bezold, in the London Academy, May 31, 1890, p. 575; K. Budde of 
Strassburg, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1890, No. 7, cols. 170-175 ; 
Zimmern, in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, v. 114-120; W. N(owack), in Litte- 
rar. Centralblatt (Leipzig, 1890), No. 15. 

+ E. Schrader, in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1890, No. 42, cols. 535-7 ; 
Sayce, in the Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, i. 
135-140. 

¢ Fourth volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, edited by 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, plate 63, column b, line 12. 
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The book is known, now, to all Assyriologists and to a great many 
Old Testament scholars. 

It is divided into three main parts : 

I. The universe as a whole (pp. 1-260). This is the most valuable part 
of the whole work, from which we may gain a fair idea, from the 
documents which have come down to us, of the conception of the uni- 
verse formed by the ordinary Babylonian. 

The earth was round and immovable, a lofty mountain (Xar-sag [gal] 
kurkurra and E-Kur = bit Sadé ‘ mountain house’), and rested on the 
abyss of waters (aps). But we may well ask here at once how such a 
conception could have arisen among the inhabitants of the alluvial 
plain of Babylonia? and the passages invoked by Jensen in support of 
his view admit also of a different interpretation. Above the earth 
stretched the arch of the sky, the heaven of god Anu, resting on the 
foundation of heaven (esid Samé); above this firmament, again, is the 
‘inner part of heaven’ (kirib Samé), the abode of the gods, called also 
E-ba(b)bara = bit Samé ‘ sun-lit house,’ because here the sun shone con- 
tinually. Above the visible heaven there were the ‘upper waters,’ a 
heavenly ocean. At both north poles, that of the ecliptic as well as that 
of the equator, sat the astronomical Anu and Bel (Dagéan) ; below, in the 
furthest south, perhaps in the constellation of Arago, the astronomical 
Ea. The sky was divided by ‘ ways’ or ‘ paths’ of the movable stars, 
one of them being the Anu-path = ecliptic ; another the Bel-path = the 
tropic of Cancer; and a third the Ea-path = the tropic of Capricorn. 
On either side of the world, to the east and the west, there were doors, 
through which the sun passed on his daily circuit ; but it does not fol- 
low that either the Babylonian poet or his contemporaries believed in 
their existence, as little as we believe the earth to be fixed and station- 
ary because we may say that the sun rises or sets. In the sky there are 
four classes of heavenly bodies: 1. The stars xar’ éoy#v, the fixed stars ; 
2. The bibbu-stars, i.e. the moving, retreating sheep = the planets; 3. 
The raven-stars = the comets; and 4. The meteors. Of special impor- 
tance among the fixed stars are the MasSi-stars, i.e. the stars of the 
ecliptic and the zodiacal signs. The ‘island of the blessed’ is located by 
Jensen on the southern horizon of the Persian gulf, and arguments are 
adduced against the identification of the Babylonian ‘mountain of the 
world’ with the ‘ mount of the congregation’ of the gods alluded to in 
Isaiah xiv. 18. Beneath the earth lay Hades, the realm of the dead, its 
entrance toward the west ; an old myth (iv. Rawl. 31) asserts that it is 
surrounded by seven walls and approached by seven gates. 

In the pre-Semitic period of Chaldza, the earth was divided into 
seven parallel zones (tub( p)ugdti), encircling one another and divided 
by dykes or mounds ; this conception was modified by the Semitic in- 
vaders, who substituted for it the division of the earth into four equal 
quadrants (‘kibrati). 

II. The second part (pp. 263-364) treats of the Babylonian legends 
concerning the origin and development of the world. The same sub- 
ject has lately been discussed by Professor Barton in the first part of 
volume xv, of the Journal of this Society. 
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Ill. The third part (pp. 364-446) is devoted to a new treatment of the 
Deluge-account. I mentioned in the beginning that some of the older 
Assyriologists have spoken rather derogatively of this portion of the 
book. Thus Sayce, who adds to the criticism quoted above “It is true 
that certain words and expressions still remain obscure in the account 
of the deluge; but, as regards these, though some of them may be 
cleared up hereafter, We can never hope to obtain full certainty as to 
the rest.” Similar in character are Schrader’s remarks. On the other 
hand, Budde, Bezold, and others cannot find words sufficient to praise 
this masterly treatment, especially of the account of the Deluge. 
Bezold even says ‘‘ It widely differs from any other of the numerous 
attempts at an interpretation of these texts (i.e. Creation- and Deluge- 
tablets), and, we may add, annihilates them all. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate that Jensen did not make use of the important contributions 
towards the right readings of the Deluge text in the Expositor (Septem- 
ber, 1888, p. 236 ff.), which were available a long time before the Leipzig 
Beitrige zur Assyriologie were finally presented to the world.” 

The ‘‘ important contributions” referred to by Bezold are imbedded 
in a review, signed E. (Evans?), of the second part of Friederich’ De- 
litzsch’s Assyrisches Wérterbuch. They are corrections to lines 52, 103, 
121, and 279 of the deluge text: in all, four! These Bezold prefers, as 
more important, to the hundred and more additions to and corrections 
of the text which were published by Dr. Haupt in an article in the first 
volume of the Beitrige zur Assyriologie, a preprint of which was is- 
sued early in 1888 and sent to Jensen, even before the September num- 
ber of the Expositor appeared. 

Budde tells us that Jensen’s treatment of the Deluge text is the best 
since the commentary of Haupt (1883). Lacune, he says, are supplied 
by Jensen, untenable or unwarranted explanations dropped, and better 
ones offered in their place. Such is true toa great extent; but Budde 
does not mention that most of the supplied lacunz are based on 
Haupt’s collation of the Izdubar-legends ; that most of the new expla- 
nations offered go back to Stan. Guyard’s Notes de lexicographie assy- 
rienne (Paris, 1883), Zimmern’s Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), and De- 
litzsch’s Assyrisches Worterbuch, parts 1 and 2; Budde apparently 
overlooks—and, as a non-Assyriologist, could hardly be expected to 
know—the fact that Zimmern has contributed a large share to this 
new translation and commentary; that Jensen’s improvements are 
confined to 1. 18, abaébu = ‘ Flutsturm’ not ‘Sturmflut,’ which ulti- 
mately is due to Przetorius ; 1. 20, ugur bita, bini elippa ‘erect a house 
(ark), build a ship,’ explaining ugur as imperative of nagaru ‘build,’ 
against the former ugur bita ‘destroy (thy) house ;’ Il. 83-86, muw’ir 
kukki * he who sends the raingushes,’ explaining mw’ir as the participle 
of wir ‘he sent’ (Piel to a’aru), as against the old reading izzak- (writ- 
ten MU-)ir kukki, translated ‘he said: kuku’ or ‘kuku said.’ Kiikku 
‘raingush’ is derived by Jensen from kandku ‘ press down, beat,’ a 
formation quite unique according to the laws of Assyrian grammar. 
Delitzsch in Part III. of his Wérterbuch has shown that we must 
read mw’ir qtigqi (PP) ‘he who sends darkness ;’ but, if so, then Jen- 
sen’s translation ‘of line 83 (86) mw’ ir kukki ina lilati uiaznanu Samittu 
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kebati ‘when he who sends rain pours down a heavy rain in the even- 
ing’ has to be abandoned for the better rendering ‘when he who sends 
darkness in the evening causes a heavy destructive rain to pour down,’ 
Line 121 is based on Haupt’s collation (see also Nimrod-epos, pl. 140, 1. 
128); another good interpretation of Jensen's is that of 3amé sa Anim 
‘the heaven of Anu’ (I, 108) by ‘sky.’ These are the chief improve- 
ments, in this translation and commentary, upon the work of former 
interpreters. 

On the other hand, a number of Assyrian words and sentences are 
left untranslated which could have been translated correctly. I note 
especially Il. 55, karaitu; 59, kirbitu ; 64, sussulu (amphora, jug) ; 75, 
gini (where we must read gi-ir, Nimrod-Epos, pl. 137, 79, and note 21); 
109, ilani kima kalbi qunnunu, which evidently means ‘the gods 
crouched down like dogs; and 146, where it is said of the raven sent 
out by Atraxasis igrib iSaxxi itarri issawra; Jensen translates ‘he 
came near... croaked ( 4“}99), but did not return again’ (cf. St. Guy- 
ard, 1. ec. § 77). 

About a year later than Jensen's Kosmologie appeared Alfred Jere- 
mias’s unassuming little book called Izdubar-Nimrod, eine altbabylon- 
ische Heldensage, dargestellt nach den Keilschrift-fragmenten (Leipzig, 
1891; pp. 73). This treatise can safely be recommended to all Semitic 
students and young Assyriologists as a cautious guide for the under- 
standing of the great Nimrod-Epos. On pp. 32-86 Jeremias publishes a 
new rendering of the Deluge-account ; and, if Bezold could say of Jen- 
sen’s translation that it ‘‘ annihilated all previous attempts,” we can, 
from a close comparison of the two renderings, say now that that of 
Jeremias annihilates that of Jensen. 

Of the 167 lines of the Deluge text translated by Jensen, Jeremias 
omits 25 lines (Il. 54-77 and 103-104), owing to the imperfect condition 
of the cuneiform text, thus leaving only 142 lines common to both, 
of which 41 lines differ wholly or in part from Jensen’s translation, in 
some instances changing essentially the situation. Wherever Jeremias 
differs from Jensen, he follows mostly the reading and translation pro- 
-posed by Haupt in his Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i. 94-152 and 320-22; 
Nimrod-Epos, pl. 133-142. 

The following are the lines in which Jeremias differs from his prede- 
cessor : 12, 14, 16, 17-18, 20b, 25-6, 55-6, 90, 94, 98b, 100, 101, 102, 113-115, 
119 (where ilani asru asbi is translated by Jensen ‘ the gods where they 
sat’, while Jeremias renders ‘there the gods sat bowed down’: “\yv)), 
120 (where it is said of the gods katmd saptasunu, Jensen ‘ covered 
were their lips,’ while Jeremias much better gives ‘their lips were 
pressed together;’ doubtless a sign of fear and terror), 122-125 (where 
the whole arrangement of the sentences differs considerably), 128, 130 
(uktammisma, Jensen ‘I bowed down,’ Jeremias ‘ dazzled I sank back- 
ward’), 132, 183, 135, 142, 146 (where Jeremias reads ‘the raven which 
Atraxasis sent out ik-kal isaxwi itarri izsaxra: ate, settled down, i. e. 
descended to feed, either on the carcasses or on the slimy mud, . . . and 
did not return’, omitting, however, the translation of iturri, which evi- 
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dently means * flew away’: Ifteal of arf ypp"y)), 147, 154, 156, 168, 169 
(kiki), 171, 172 ff. (ammaku, Jensen ‘ wherefore’, Jeremias ‘ instead of ’), 
18la, and 183. 

This rapid survey will, I hope, convince every reader of the two books 
that Jensen has by no means spoken the last word in the interpretation 
of the Deluge. It will be the aim of the principal part of this paper 
—to be published in the Hebraica—to trace the historic development 
of the interpretation of the Deluge-tablets since they were first trans- 
lated by George Smith ; to show how much every new translator, since 
then, owes to his predecessor, and what additions to our knowledge of 
the true text, its interpretation, and its correct translation have been 
_ made by the different contributors. This will be followed by a new in- 
terpretation of some passages of the document in question hitherto mis- 


understood. 
12. The different classes of Babylonian spirits ; by George 
Reisner, of Harvard University. 


In the following abstract are given only the conclusions thus far 
reached, In the paper itself I expect to state facts and arguments. 

I. The material from which the following conclusions are drawn is 
to be found mainly in Rawlinson iv. 1-20. The texts given there pre- 
sent a number of different kinds of spirits having in general the same 
characteristics. They are subject to certain laws, and yield to the 
influence of spoken words and of ceremonies. They are manifested in 
the causing and the curing of diseases, in accidents—in fact, in any 
uncomprehended physical phenomenon. Each kind of spirit seems to 
be a group or species, whose members are indistinguishable as indi- 
viduals. The meanings of the names are very obscure, and, when they 
do appear, give little material for classification: as, for example, 
rabisu, *croucher ; ahhazu, ‘seizer;’ utukku, ‘tearer (?).’ Moreover, 
the characteristics indicated by the names agree only in a general way 
with those stated in the texts. 

Il. The most evident basis of classification of the different groups of 
spirits is that of their relation to man. From this point of view there 
are three main classes: 1. Those which are well-disposed towards men ; 
2. Those which are well- or ill-disposed according to circumstances ; 
8. Those which are ill-disposed. The words ‘‘ good” and “evil” must 
be understood in a purely physical sense. It is true that evil spirits are 
said to be hostile to the gods, but it is only in causing material, not 
moral, injury to men, or even to gods. 


1. The great gods, 2. Shidu, 3. Rabisu, 
Igigi, Lamassu, Lamastum, 
Anunnaki, Utukku, Labasgu, 
Guzahnish, Alu, Ahhazu, 
etc. Ikimmu, Lilu-Lilitu, 

Gallu, Namtaru, 


Asakku. 
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The classes of spirits thus made out are not separated by any sharp 
line, but merge into one another so that it is difficult to tell just where 
one class leaves off and the next begins. And the result is a series of 
groups, varying gradually from the lowest evil spirits to the great gods 
themselves. 

III. The most fundamental classification would be one on the basis of 
the origin or real nature of the spirits ; but here the material is scanty. 
There are some general differences, however, pointing to three classes : 

1, Spirits which seem to be the disembodiments of the supernatural 
powers supposed to reside in certain physical phenomena—especially 
in the various winds. They cause mainly fevers and plagues. And 
they are described in a way strikingly like the descriptions given of the 
Arabic desert-jinn, the zoba’ah. 

2. Spirits which seem to be the disembodiments of the supernatural 
powers supposed to reside in certain animals. They cause diseases and 
accidents. They are to be compared with the Hebrew se‘irim and the 
Arabic jinn. All are characterized by partially or wholly animal 
forms, by the habitation of waste places, and by the lack of individu- 
ality. One member of this class, the shidu, appears in the Old Test., 
seemingly borrowed by the Hebrews: cf. Deut. xxxi.17, Ps. cvi. 37. 
Both passages are post-exilic; and the term is used to characterize 
heathen gods, as Moslems use the word jinn and Christians the word 
devil. Further, the shidi, which were represented by the winged bulls 
of stone that stood at the gates of Assyrian and Babylonian palaces, 
were very likely to make a deep impression on the Hebrews. 

3. Spirits of men and women who have died violent but bloodless 
deaths. They are especially connected with night visitations, and 
include apparently the lilu, lilitu, and ardat lili (‘ maid of the lilu’). 
The Hebrew Lilith is a partial borrowing of this Jilu-lilitu species of 
spirit. 


13. A peculiar use of tani in the tablets from El-Amarna; by 
Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


In several of the tablets from El-Amarna, as published by Winck- 
ler and Abel in the Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin—Mittheilungen aus 
den Orientalischen Sammlungen, the following sentence occurs: ana 
Sarri bili-ya, ilani-PL-ya ILU SamiSi-ya, sarri, bili-ya etc., which must 
evidently be rendered ‘ Unto the king, my lord, my god, my sun-god, the 
king, my lord,’ etc., making i/ani-PL, the plural form, really a singular in 
force. This is for Assyrian a very peculiar usage. The sentence, how- 
ever, is of too frequent occurrence for us to suppose that there is any 
mistake about it ; and, while this peculiar use of ilani is mostly confined 
to the address to the king at the beginning of these letters, I have 
noted it in a few other connections as well. The passages in which it 
is found are as follows: No. 38, 1. 31; No. 41, ll. 31, 39; No. 90, Il. 2, 6; 
No. 99, 1. 1; No. 100, 1. 2; No. 101, 1. 2; No. 107, ll. 2, 7; No. 108, ll. 2, 6; 
No. 109, ll. 1, 7; No. 110, ll. 1, 7; No. 116, 1. 3; No. 117, 1. 5; No. 118, 1, 
2; No. 119, 1. 2; No. 120, 1. 2; No. 121, 1. 2; No, 122, 1. 1; No, 123, L. 2; 
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No. 124, 1. 1; No. 126, 1. 2; No. 137, 1. 6; No. 138, ll. 2, 8; No. 145, Il. 2, 
10 ; No. 147, 1. 2; No. 148, 1. 2; No. 153, Il. 1, 6; No. 156, ll. 2,7; No. 187, 
1. 4; No. 190, 1. 2; No. 200, 1. 2; No. 201, 1. 6. 

It will be seen, therefore, that ilani-PL with the force of a singular 
occurs more than forty times. That it really is a singular is shown not 
only by the fact that it is in apposition with asingular noun, but bya 
variant, sarri, bili-ya ili-ya ILU Sami-ya etc., where ilu occurs in place 
of ilani-PL (see No. 193, 1. 10, and No. 198, 1. 3). 

There is in the Assyrian royal annals a usage which at first sight ap- 
proaches quite closely to the one noted above. Ilani rabuti or ilani is 
often used in a collective sense, in such a way that the idea of plurality 
_ is almost lost, and the real unity of volition presupposed on the part of 
the gods rises to such a pitch that they seem to be spoken of almost 
as one being. This latter use o* ilani is confined to no one period. 
It occurs in Assurnasirpal I., cir. 1800 B.C. (palih ilani-PL rabuti-PL, 
Z. A. vol. v., p. 79, 1. 21); in Tiglath-pileser I., cir. 1100 B. C. (ina tukul- 
ti sa ilani-PL, rabuti-PL, I. R. 12. 45-46 ; ma-mi-it ilani-PL-ya rabuti-PL, 
I. R. 13. 14; ili ilani-PL rabuti-Py i-ti-bu-ma, I. R. 15. 53); in Assurnasir- 
pal IT., 885-860 B. C. ( pa-lih ilani-PL rabuti-Px, I. R. 17.18 ; ina pi-é ilani- 
PL rabuti-PL, I. R. 17. 36; kar-di ka-Su-us ilani-PL rabuti-Pi, I. R. 26. 127- 
128); in Shamshi-raman, 825-812 B. C. (Sa ul-tu ul-la-a ilani-PL ib-bu-u, 
I. R. 29. 30); in Tiglath-pileser III., 745-727 B.C. (zar-Su-ut [?] ilani-PL 
rabuti-PL, II. R. 67.81); in Sargon, 722-705 B.C. (ém-bu-in-ni ilani-PL 
rabuti-PL, Cyl. Ins. 1. 49; Sa ki-i la lib-bi ilani-PL Sar-ra-ut Babili-xt i- 
pu-su-ma, Bull. Ins. ], 31*); in Esarhaddon, 681-668 B. C. (sa-lam ilani- 
PL rabuti-PL ud-dis, I. R. 49, Col. iv., 25); in Assurbanipal, 668-626 B. C. 
(ina ki-bit ilani-PL rabuti-PL, V.R. 1. 35, also 8. 27; la is-su-ru ma-mit 
ilani-PL rabuti-PL, V.R. 1.119, also 8. 67; ri-3i-i-ti a-na ilani-PL-ya as- 
ruk, V.R. 7.1; ilani-PL rabuti-PL ma-la ina mu-Sar-i an-ni-i Sat-ru 
kima ya-a-ti-ma lis-ru-ku-u da-na-nu u li-i-tu, V.R. 10. 114, 115); and 
in Nebuchadrezzar, 604-561 B. C. (8a a-na al-ka-ka-a-at ilani-PL rabuti- 
PL na-da-a u-zu-na-a-8u, I. R. 51, No.1, ll. 4-5; sa-at-tu-uwk ilani-PL 
rabuti-PL us-pa-ar-sit-ih, I. R. 54, Col. ii. 38). 

In such passages as the above, ilani seems not to have been used as a 
real singular, unless Esarhaddon’s sa-lam ilani can be regarded as such 
ause. Here, however, the sa-lam may be deemed a collective. Indeed, 
it would seem that in such passages the plural conception of ilani was 
never wholly wanting. In the case of one of our above quotations 
(I. R. 1.35) Assurbanipal goes on in the immediate context to name the 
twelve gods of his pantheon. Again, in V. R. 8. 27, we have the expres- 
sion already noted, ina ki-bit ilani rabuti, but in 1. 30 ina ki-bit Assur 
Istar u ilani rabuti, which reveals the plural idea in the former expres- 
sion. Every Assyrian scholar will readily recall numerous instances 
in which ilani rabuti is in apposition to a king’s whole pantheon. 

Negative statements are always precarious, but,.in looking through 
the Assyrian literature, I have found but one case outside the El- 


* See Lyon’s Keilschrifttexte Sargons, or Winckler’s Keilschrifttexte Sargons. 
+ Or zi. 
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Amarna tablets where ilani can absolutely be regarded as a singular. 
This is in an inscription of Nabonidus, found at the temple of Sin at 
Ur, and published in I. R. 68, and in Abel and Winckler’s Keilschrift- 
texte, p. 43. 

Col. i., ll. 28, 29, of this inscription read a-na ILU Sin bil ilani-PL sa 
sami-i u irsi-tim, “Sarri ilani-PL ilani-PL sa ilani-PL. Here the last 
ilani but one is in apposition with Sin, a singular noun, unless it be (as 
Peiser has suggested : Keil, Bibliothek, iii. 94n.) a repetition made by 
mistake. The next nearest approach to such a usage is Esarhaddon’s 


' sa-lam ilani, and in that case there were undoubtedly many images of 


the different gods. While it is possible that the Nabonidus usage and 
that of the El-Amarna tablets are connected, and represent some obscure 
Babylonian peculiarity not otherwise preserved to us, it seems to me 
more likely that they are in no wise connected, and that the Assyrian 
spoken in Syria reveals to us in this peculiarity the traces of an influ- 
ence from outside. Was this influence Phoenician? Fortunately there 
is some evidence in the scanty remains of Phoenician literature that 
this influence came possibly in slight degree from Phoenicia. There 
are not only several instances in the Phoenician inscriptions where 
DON , the plural of 5y¥,, approaches a singular meaning like ilani in 
the royal annals of Asssyria (e. g- DON 59} ‘the sacred barber,’ C. I. 8. 
257.4; 258.4-5; 259.3; DON OH, C.1.S.377.5-6; and 
378. 3), but in one instance we have OoN used as a veritable singular. 
See C. 1.8. 119.2. The inscription runs as follows : 


% NIV’ WN NI JIN 


i.e. ‘I am Asepta, daughter of Eshmunshillem, a Sidonian. Which 
Yatanbel, son of Eshmunshillekh, the chief priest of the god Nergal, 
erected for me’. 

Here we have Nergal in apposition with DSN, proving DSN to be 
really a singular.* Although this inscription comes from the neigh- 
borhood of Athens, it was written in memory of a Sidonian woman, 
and presumably by a Sidonian. Now of our El-Amarna letters which 
contain ilani as a singular, and the location of which we can deter- 
mine, one (No. 90) comes from Sidon, and another (No. 99) from 
some town in its vicinity. It looks therefore as if we had traces in 
the region of Sidon of the use of DSN as asingular. Of the remain- 
ing El-Amarna letters containing this peculiar usage, and the local 
origin of which we can determine, four come from Askelon,+ two from 
Lakish,t and one from the vicinity of Ajalon, since it contains a men- 
tion of that town.§ We are led therefore to suspect that Palestinian 
influence had more to do with this use of ilani than Phoenician influ- 
ence had. This suspicion moreover is strengthened when we find what 


* So Movers, Schréder, Renan, Levy, and Block, though Dérenbourg and 
Halévy attempt a different rendering. 


+ Nos. 118, 119, 121, 122. t Nos, 128, 124. § No. 187. 
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A. J. Delattre has already pointed out (P. 8. B. A., xiii. 319): that our let- 
ter from Sidon was written by the same man who wrote one of the let- 
ters from Lakish. This fact gives additional ground for the conjecture 
that the Canaanitish usage of DPN as a singular is largely if not 
altogether responsible for this peculiar use of ilani in the tablets from 
El-Amarna. This may seem at first sight a bold conjecture, but it 
is not without parallel in these tablets. No one can read them without 
noting what Dr. Zimmern has already pointed out :* namely, the note- 
worthy influence of the Canaanitish language upon Assyrian forms. 
Some instances of this are the following : ip-éa-ti for ip-sa-ku (102.5), 
pa-ta-ar for pa-ti-ir (102.8), ha-pa-ru for ip-i-ru (203.8), sunu for sinu 
(169.10), susu for sisu (169.23), and zuru for katu (108.27; 104.14, 34; 
102.12), With these it would seem that we may probably include 
DON : not that this divine name itself is actually found in the Assy- 
rian, but that its influence led to the use of ilani asa singular. If our 
conjecture is correct, we have evidence in the El-Amarna tablets of 
a most interesting nature to the Old Testament critic: evidence that 
in Canaan, in the 15th century B. C., DON was already used as a 
singular ; evidence too that this usage extended to Phoenicia, where we 
find some slight trace of it centuries later. This is the divine name 
adopted by the prophetic Elohist in the Pentateuch. Critics agree in 
ascribing these writings to a date anterior to 750 B.C.+ It has been 
considered a difficulty in Pentateuchal analysis, as I remember to have 
heard Professor Toy once say, that, while Elohim seems to have been 
the name applied by the Elohistic writer to God at the above named 
date (which critics consider early), no trace can be found in the Old 
Testament of Elohim as the name of a specific deity, or of Elohim as an 
element of proper names. It is thought that in the ordinary course of 
development the use of Elohim as a proper name would have preceded 
the use of Elohim as a generic designation of the absolute Deity, and 
would have led up to it. Our El-Amarna tablets, however, seem to 
teach us that this usage antedates the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, and that, if any such development took place, it occurred long 
before Old Testament times. 


14. On an Ethiopic MS. of the .Octateuch in the Library of 
Haverford College, Pa. ; by Professor Geo. A. Barton. 


This MS. is known in the Haverford Library Catalogue of MSS. 
as Hav. 23. It is briefly described in A Catalogue of Manuscripts 
(chiefly Oriental) in the Library of Haverford College, by Robert W. 
Rogers, published in the Haverford College Studies, No. 4, p. 28 ff. 

As is there stated, the MS. is one brought by Professor J. Rendel 
Harris from the East in 1889. It is one of several purchased in Egypt, 


* See Dr. Zimmern’s Articles in Zeit. Deut. Paldstina-Vereins, Band xiii., 


Heft 3; and in ZA. Band vi., Heft 3. 
+ See Driver’s Introduction, p. 116 ; Kuenen’s Hewxateuch, p. 248. 
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Palestine, and Lebanon, but we are not told of the channel through 
which this MS. came from Abyssinia into Professor Harris’s hands, 
Quoting Tischendorf’s ‘‘ In the dust of an Eastern Monastery,” Professor 
Harris assures us ‘‘ that these MSS. have had their share of the dust of 
Holy Lands and Holy Cities, but that their sanctity is locally anony- 
mous.”’* 

Hav. 23 isa manuscript of fine vellum, which Professor Rogers has 
correctly described as ‘‘ containing 182 leaves, 12 x 16} inches, bound in 
original Oriental binding of boards, covered with leather, stamped with 
various geometric designs and with crosses... . . The vellum is in per- 
fect preservation, and the inks bright and clear. Marginal notes, 
glosses, and corrections in later hands are found in many places 
throughout the volume.” The writing is in three columns. The con- 
tents of the MS. are as follows :— 


Genesis, fol. 1ff. 
Exodus, = 
Leviticus, 
Numbers, 100 “ 
Deuteronomy, ‘* 128 
Joshua, 
Judges, 166b ff. 
Ruth, « 
A prayer, ** 182. 


It should be mentioned, however, that on two fly leaves at the begin- 
ning of the volume there are written in a very bad modern hand some 
Biblical extracts. The divisions between the verses are in the main 
body of the MS. marked by a combination of black and red dots, but 
in some portions the red dots are omitted. At the beginning of Gene- 
sis, Exodus, and Joshua the first ten lines across the page are written 
in alternate pairs in red and black ink. At the beginning of Leviticus 
and Numbers the same alternation extending across the page occurs, 
but is continued through six lines only, while at the beginning of 
Deuteronomy, Judges, and Ruth five lines of alternate red and black 
are found in the first column only. This is due partly to the fact that 
Judges and Ruth begin in the third column of the page, and partly to 
the different hands, of which I will speak presently. Different sections 
here and there written by the two older hands begin with two or three 
lines in red ink. In the middle books of the MS. the phrase ‘‘ And the 
Lord spoke to Moses and said—” is most frequently selected as a red 
letter sentence. The numerals are also generally, but by no means 
exclusively, written in red ink by these scribes. In the parts of the 
book of Joshua written by the oldest hand of all, spaces are frequently 
left for the insertion in red ink of the numerals and of the phrase 
** And the Lord said” etc. Evidently, as the scribe wrote, his red ink 
gave out, and, although he left places for its future use, his work was 


never completed. 


* Haverford College Studies, No. 4, p. 28n. 
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With reference to the different hands which have worked on the 

volume, I find myself unable to concur in the statement of Professor 

Rogers. He says: ‘‘ From fol. 1 to 127 the writing is large and hand- 

some, in three columns, containing from 29 to 31 lines each, a few 

pages only being apparently written in another hand...... From fol. 

128 to fol. 184 the writing is somewhat smaller, not so neat, with 42 
lines to the column. After these the large hand begins again, and 
continues to 163. Fols. 164-169 are written in yet another hand, fine 
and neat, with 42 lines to the column. And from that to the end of 
the book the large hand is found again.” It seems to me that four 
hands have worked on the Octateuch proper, while a fifth has added 
the prayer at the end of the book. I would call these four writers A. B. 
C. and D. The writing clearly indicates the individuality of each. A. 
writes in large, clear uncials, with 29 to 31 lines to the page. His 
writing is plain and neat ; his letters are not so angular as in the earli- 
est Ethiopic MSS., but still the old angular forms are partially pre- 
served, especially in the tops of the letters Yaman, Dent, and Sadai, 
and in the angular form of the vowels in the syllables to and ko. A. 
wrote fols. 1-114 and 149-163. B. writes in a slightly smaller hand, with 
31 to 35 lines to the page, and more carelessly than A. In B.’s writing 
the various forms of Sat (sa, s, sd, 86) are hard to distinguish, while his 
letters Yaman, Dent, Sadai, etc., are not quite so angular as those of 
A. B. wrote fols. 115-127, 135-147, and 170-182. The writing of C. is 
still smaller, not very neat, more careless, and less angular than that 
of B., and contains 42 lines to the column. C. wrote fols. 128-134. The 
writing of D. is distinguished from that of C. mainly by the fineness 
and delicacy of the hand and the neatness of the writing. He also has 
42 lines to the page. D. wrote fols. 164-169. The writing of these four 
hands seems tolerably distinct, though that of no one of them is abso- 
lutely uniform throughout. Whose writing is? For example, on fol. 
35a, at the top of col. 3, the scribe A. took a new pen, which for some 
distance affected slightly the character of his writing. 

As to the age of the MS. it is difficult to speak. *The appearance of 
the book would indicate a considerable antiquity, but the late Profes- 
sor Wright of Cambridge has warned us that in the case of Ethiopic 
MSS. such appearance is delusive.* Again, to one familiar with Greek 
uncial MSS. of the New Testament, the fact that our MS. is written in 
three columns would point to an early date, as all the known Greek 
uncials, except and B, of the fourth century, are written in two col- 
umns only (see Gregory’s Prolegomena, p. 337 ff.). This indication, 
however, cannot be applied to Ethiopic MSS., as the number of col- 
umns in Abyssinia seems not to have been fixed by custom for any par- 
ticular age, but always to have depended on the convenience of the 
scribe or the size of the MS. For example, in Wright’s Catalogue of 
Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum, p. 6, a MS. of the XVIIIth 
cent. is described (Orient 482) which is written in 3 cols. ; on p. 7, 
another written in 8 cols. is described (Orient 483) which bears the date 


* See Catalogue of Ethiopic Manuscripts, p. ix. 
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of 1721; and many others similarly written and from about the same 
time are described in subsequent pages of the same work. As there is, 
so far as I have been able to find, no date given in the MS., we are 
thrown back upon the paleographic characteristics of the book as our 
only data for the determination of its age. From a comparison of the 
different hands mentioned above with the dated facsimiles in Wright’s 
Catalogue. already referred to, noting particularly the angular or 
curved character of the writing, its confusion or lack of confusion of 
sa, $, sd, and 80, its degree of neatness, I should assign the following 
dates to the different hands : A., the end of the XVIIth or beginning of 
the XVIIIth cent. ; B., the last half of the XVIIIth cent. ; C. and D., 
the first part of the present century. 

In order to form some idea of the character of the text, I have col- - 
lated the following chapters selected at random, using Dillmann's 
Octateuchus Afthiopicus as a standard of comparison: Genesis i., ii., 
xxiv., l.; Exodus i., xii., xxv. ; Leviticus i., xii., xxiv. ; Numbers ii., 
xvii., xxxvi.; Deuteronomy i., xvii. ; Joshua xiv.; and Judges vi. In 
the passages collated, I have noted 434 variants. These variants are in 
the main different from any noted in the Apparatus Criticus of Dill- 
mann’s Octateuchus. Of them only 18 agree with Dillmann’s codex C., 
12 with codex G., 10 with codex F., and 8 with codex H. These four 
are the only MSS. Dillmann used. Among them, again, 264 are clearly 
wrong, and 107 seem to me to be equally good with the readings of 
Dillmann’s text ; while, as renderings of the LXX text. 63 seem to me 
preferable to Dillmann’s readings. Of the variants which I regard 
as clearly mistakes or corruptions of the text, several are omissions due 
to homeoeoteleuton, while a larger number have arisen from the omis- 
sion of single words. A few are owing to such transpositions of letters 
and mistakes of spelling as all scribes are liable to make. Of those 
readings which I should regard as alternates to Dillmann’s, the ma- 
jority are different Ethiopic transliterations of the Septuagint proper 
names, the addition or omission of the particle ni, or a variation in the 
gender of a noun which could be used as either masculine or feminine. 
Such variation appears of course from the consequent variations of the 
pronouns and verbs used in construction with the noun. Occasionally 
a Greek word is rendered in our MS. by a synonym of the word em- 
ployed in Dillmann’s text. Of the 63 readings I have noted which 
seem to me preferable to Dillmann’s, many are simply varying trans- 
literations of proper names, and nearly all are variants in minor points 
only. The comparison of Dillmann’s text with our MS. leaves an im- 
pression of the general integrity of that text, on the one hand, and on 
the other indicates that our MS. has some value, though probably not 
great, as a means for the textual criticism of the Octateuch. Occa- 
sionally our MS. sustains one of Dillmann’s emendations of the text, 
though quite as often it does not. 

In Exodus xxxvi., xxxvii., and xxxviii., our MS. follows the LXX 
version, and not the recension which has been corrected to conform to 
the Hebrew text, and of which codex C. (Dill.) is an example. 
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15. An account of two Arabic manuscripts in the Semitic 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass. ; by Mr. John Orne, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1. A work on medicine, by Ali bin al Abbas. 

This manuscript is 13 inches long, 9 inches wide, 2 inches thick, and 
contains 610 pages, not numbered. It is bound in black leather, the 
covers tooled on the margins and stamped with gilt floral and foliage 
designs in the corners and panels. The inside of one cover and a few 
leaves are worm-eaten ; the rest of the manuscript is in good condition. 
The date of its writing is not given. A label on the inside of the 
first cover contains the name of M. Sylvestre de Sacy, No. 74, showing 
- its former illustrious ownership—a circumstance which will enhance 
its interest in the estimation of Semitic students. 

The manuscript is well but not elegantly written, on vellum paper, 
in Neskhi characters, 24 lines to the page. The first page and the 
upper part of the second contain, besides the name of the author and 
the title of the work, the table of contents of the 25 chapters of Part I. 
The name of the author and the numbers of the chapters are in red ; 
the subjects of the various chapters, in black. The same condition 
holds in regard to the table of contents of the remaining parts; while 
in the body of the manuscript these conditions are reversed, the num- 
bers of the chapters being in black while the subjects of them and of 
the smaller divisions are in red. The manuscript is written in black, 
without ornamentation. The vowels are not written. The diacritical 
points are sometimes wanting, sometimes defective, and sometimes 
misplaced. The thay (») is written with but two points instead of 
three ; the two points of tay («») are often arranged vertically. The 
2a (L) is written as dad (Ue); dal (9) and zal (5) are generally 
written alike. — 

A translation of the first page is as follows: ‘In the name of Allah, 
the merciful, the compassionate, who is endowed with power over all 
things. 

Part first, volume first, of Kamil as-sand‘at at-tabiet, al ma‘rif bil 
meleky [i. e. ‘Book of the perfections of the art of medicine, known as 
the Royal’], the composition of Ali bin al Abbas, the skilful physician, 
a pupil of Abi Mahir Musa bin Yasar al Majusi [the Magian], containing 
twenty-five chapters, as follows : 

Chap. 1. The introduction to the work; 2. The advice of Hippoc- 
rates and other ancient physicians of eminence; 3. Eight principal 
matters which it is important to know before reading the whole work ; 
4. The divisions of the art of medicine; 5. The elements, and their 
appearance in the different temperaments; 6. The various tempera- 
ments; 7. The qualities possessed by the various temperaments; 8. 
The temperament of every man by nature; 9. The various members of 
the body as to temperament; 10. The temperament of the brain; 11. 
The temperament of the eye and all the organs of sense; 12. The tem- 
perament of the heart; 13. The temperament of the liver; 14. The 
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temperament of the testes : 15. The temperament of the stomach ; 16. 
The temperament of the lungs ; 17. The temperament of the body as a 
whole; 18. The indications of a perfect body; 19. The causes which 
change the natural temperament; 20. The changes of temperament 
from the influence of different countries ; 21. The changes of tempera- 
ment from the influence of man ; 22. The nature of men and women; 
23. The change of temperament from the influence of habits ; 24. The 
indications of sickness and health in people ; 25. The four humors [i. e. 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, black bile].’ 

The subjects treated in the ten Parts, or Books, into which each 
volume of the great work is divided, are given in the latter portion of 
Chap. 3, Part I. The sub-tables of contents of the various chapters of 
the remaining nine parts of vol. i., that of the first part having been 
already given on the title page, are found at the beginning of each 
Part throughout the volume. 

This manuscript is but one volume of the whole work, the last page 
of it closing the last chapter of Part X., vol. i. It is closed by the 
scribe in these words: ‘‘ The book is finished by the aid of Allah—be 
he exalted! The scribe of this book is Simeon, son of Khabah, who 
wrote it for Michael al Sakraj and sons—God bestow a blessing on them. 
Amen !” 

The author dedicated his work to the Sultan Adhad eddaulat, of the 
house of the Bouides, who flourished 978 A. D. The work first ap- 
peared at Aleppo in Syria. Its author died 994 A.D. It has never 
been translated into any language but the Latin, and it has never been 
printed in the original. It was an authority in medical science for 
many years, till the great work of Avicenna, or Ibn Sina, of Bokhara, 
appeared, early in the 11th century. This last work, like its predeces- 
sor, was largely made up from the Greek writers on medicine, Galen 
and Hippocrates and others, and contained but little original matter 
obtained by the investigations of its writer and other Arab physicians. 
Translations of additional tables of contents of parts of the work and 
of several chapters, including the introductory one, have been made 
by the writer of this paper for the use of those interested, whether 
students of Arabic or others ; and, with the description here presented, 
they have been deposited in the Semitic museum. The introductory 
chapter alluded to contains, besides a laudatory dedication to the 
reigning Caliph, a notice of each of the eminent physicians who had 
previously written on the subject of medicine. Their works are criti- 
cised, and, although generally commended, are found defective. But 
as to himself the writer of this work says: ‘‘I have described in this 
book of mine all that is necessary in regard to preserving the health 
and to curing diseases, to their natures and causes as well as the symp- 
toms which they exhibit: such matters indeed as skilful physicians 
cannot do without a knowledge of. I have mentioned remedies and 
treatments with medicines and nutriments, trials and selections of 
which had been made by former physicians, and of which the good 
and beneficial qualities and the want of them had been previously 
ascertained. All others I rejected.” 
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In two respects he says that his work is peculiar: namely, no one 
before had composed just such a work; and, if you compare it with 
those which have preceded it, you shall not find one of them that con- 
tains everything on the art of medicine, as this one does. Again, it is 
the first book of the kind which has been published for the people.” 

2. Part of a commentary on the Sahih of Al Bokhari. 

This is a small folio volume, 8% by 11 inches, written in African or 
Mogrebbi handwriting, and bound in native binding, at some time re- 
backed; the covers are of red leather, tooled on the margins and 
stamped with floral designs in the centres. It is slightly worm-eaten, 
but, on the whole, in excellent condition. It is vol. iii. of a commen- 
tary on the Jami us-Sahih, or canonical collection of the traditions 
regarding Mohammed, written by Abu Abd Allah Mohammed, bin Abi 
Al Hosein, bin Ismael, bin Ibrahim, al Ja‘afi, Al Bokhari (i.e. of the 
city of Bokhara), about the middle of the 9th century, and reverenced 
almost equally with the Koran by orthodox Moslems. 

This commentary is one of the many which have been made upon 
the Sahih. There is reason to believe that it was written by Moham- 
med ash-Shakiri an Nawi, in Egypt, A. D. 1424. The volume before 
us contains 275 pages, 28 lines to a page, and comprises sections xvii. 
and xviii. of the great work. These sections contain books and chap- 
ters on business transactions; on the right of preémption; on rents, 
commissions, securities, agencies, exchange, lawsuits, attachments, 
partnerships, mortgages, and other matters pertaining to business ; 
also other books and chapters on the beginning of creation, the children 
of Israel, the signs of prophecy, the excellent qualities of the compan- 
ions of the prophet Mohammed ; on the times of ignorance before Islam, 
the sending of the prophet, events preceding the Hegira, wars with the 
infidels, etc. They relate to less than one-third of the whole Book of 


Traditions. 


16. A brief account of some Arabic mortuary tablets in the 
Semitic Museum at Cambridge, Mass.; by Mr. John Orne. 


With a part of the fund given by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff of New York to 
Harvard University for the purchase of objects illustrating Semitic life, 
history, and art, Professor Lyon procured in Europe in the summer of 
1890 some twenty-five Arabic mortuary tablets of limestone, containing 
inscriptions in Cufic and in other forms of monumental characters. 
These tablets, which came originally from Egpyt, are in various states 
of preservation ; some quite entire, with the characters clear, distinct, 
and complete; others in fragments, or more or less deficient from the 
breaking off of parts; or worn by abrasion and by the action of the at- 
mosphere, by disintegration of the materials of the stone, or by the 
growth of lichens upon their surfaces. 

The styles of inscription vary from simple, distinct, rounded, slender 
characters to the more or less ornamented, crowded, angular, thick, 
and heavy. All are without diacritical points; many are without spaces 
between the words ; some are wrongly spaced within the words. Words 
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are occasionally divided at the ends of the lines. One tablet has an in- 
scription on each side of it, relating to the same person, but with some- 
what different expressions. The letters vary on the different tablets 
from half an inch to two inches in height. On the whole, consider- 
ing the age of the tablets, they are in a remarkably good state of pre- 


' servation, and are a valuable addition to the collection of Semitic 


material in the Museum. They furnish an interesting study of the vari- 
ous styles of sculptured Arabic, as well as of the language employed in 
monuments erected to the memory Of the dead. 

These tablets have been carefully examined by me, and the characters 
deciphered, so far as the condition of the stones and my knowledge of 
the Arabic language enabled me to do it, and I have prepared and de- 
posited in the Museum transliterations and literal translations, for the 
benefit of those who shall hereafter study the monuments. 

The dates, which occur on the lower parts of the tablets, are some- 
times entirely effaced ; in other cases they are only partially clear. But 
generally enough of the letters can be made out to give assurance of 
the words intended by the sculptor. 

The tablets are all dated in the 9th century of our era. So far as they 
have been made out—and 15 of them are well assured—they are from 
853 to 889 A. D. This period was while Egypt was under the viceroys 
of the Eastern Caliphs, and before the rule of the Fatimite dynasty and 
the building of Cairo. 

All the inscriptions begin, where the first line is not missing, with 
the words bismillah etc. ‘In the name of Allah, the merciful, the com- 
passionate.’ Then usually follows a portion of the Koran. The passages 
which most frequently occur are the so-called ‘‘ Throne-verse,” Sura ii. 
256, beginning ‘ Allah! no God but him, the living, the unchangeable. 
Neither slumber nor sleep takes possession of him. To him belongs 
what is in the heavens and what is upon the earth’ etc. ; and Sura iii. 16, 
‘Allah testified that there is no God but him ; and the angels and those 
having wisdom also testified’ etc. Then follows the name of the occu- 
pant of the tomb, with his confession of faith, either simple or accom- 
panied by some one of the Koranic confessions, such as ix. 33 or xxii. 7. 
Sometimes a sentiment is inscribed not taken from the Koran, but ex- 
pressing the feelings or opinions of the friends of the deceased, and set- 
ting forth the excellent qualities of his heart. Then follows an invoca- 
tion of the blessing of Allah upon the departed, and the statement of 
the time of his death, usually only the month of the year, though in a 
few instances the exact day is given. 

Translations of two of the tablets are subjoined. 


Translation of Arabic Tablet No. 143. 


Line. 
1. ‘**In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” 


2. O people! “ fear the day, you shall re- 

3. turn in it to Allab : then shall 

4. be paid every soul what it has gained ; 

5. and they shall not be treated unjustly.” This 
6. is the tomb of Fatimeh, daughter of Ibrahim, 
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7. son of Ishak Al Hajari. She confessed 
‘8. that there is no God but Allah alone ; 
9. no companion to him ; and that Mohammed is his apostle, 
10. Upon him be peace. She died in the month Moharram, 
11. in the year 2 and 40 and 200 [i. e. 242 A. H.: = May 10-June 9, 
856 A. D.]. 
Translation of Arabic Tablet No. 144. 


Line. 
1. ‘In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” 


2. ** Testified Allah, that there is no God but him ; and the angels, 

3. and those having wisdom—also testified—enduring in righteous- 
ness ; no God but him, 

4. the Mighty, the Wise.” This is what testified to it — 

5. —son of Yakub. -- He testified ‘‘ that Allah, 

6. no God but him alone, no companion to him, and that Mohammed 

7. is his servant and his apostle. He sent him with the right guid- 
ance and true religion, 

8. to show it to be above other religion, all of it, even though despise 

9. it the polytheists ;” and that life is certain ; and that 

10. death is certain ; and that the resurrection is certain ; ‘‘ and that 
the hour 

11. is coming, no doubt about it ; and that Allah will raise up 

12. those who are in the graves.” For this one there is a refuge ; and 


for him 
13. a resting place; and for him the resurrection of life if Allah will. 


17. The Sculptures and Inscriptions of Beni Hasan; by Rev. 
W. C. Winslow, of Boston. 


Dr. Winslow spoke of the value of ‘‘the archzological survey of 
Egypt” by the Egypt Exploration Fund, as strikingly instanced in the 
initial work, under Mr. Newberry, at the tombs of Beni Hasan; the 
results therefrom are to appear in an exhaustive and beautifully illus- 
trated memoir, entitled ‘‘ Archzological Survey, Vol. I.” Of the thirty- 
nine tombs, four are simply inscribed, eight are decorated ; the surface 
of painted wall is 12,000 square feet ; the period, as now proved by Mr. 
Newberry, is that of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties; the person- 
ages for whom the decorations were made were nomarchs, governors, 
and petty princes, owning allegiance to the reigning Pharaoh, yet 
absolute in local government, and holding a miniature court. But two 
or three of Dr. Winslow’s references find room in this abstract. Tomb 
15 (as numbered by Mr. Newberry), excavated for Baqta of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, with depictions of wild animals, of sports and amusements, is 
graced on the north side with a portrait of his daughter, Neferheput, 
or ‘ Beautiful of Rudders ;) tomb 17, embellished with the feats of acro- 
bats, has some cursive hieroglyphs, abounding in free and easy dialogue, 
as when the wrestler says to the thrown ‘“‘If you wish to get up, say 
dead ;” tomb 14, yielding newly-known inscriptions, has the rare face 
of Set-a-pe (‘the mistress of all women’); the 222 lines of the Great 
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Inscription in the tomb of Ameni are now for the first time fully and 
accurately reproduced in facsimile. Tomb 14 furnishes perhaps the 
most important of Mr. Newberry’s discoveries having an ethnographical 
value: namely, what is apparently a group of Lybians—an Egyptian 
officer heading a file of seven persons, of whom three are warriors and 
four are women. The former have blue eyes, yellow skin, reddish hair, 
in which is stuck a plume of ostrich feathers, and a gnarled club in the 
left hand. The women are fair and blue-eyed, two of them bear chil- 
dren in a basket attached to their shoulders, and each of the other two 
women carries a monkey on her back. Mr. Newberry has also found 
ten unknown tombs at El-Birsheh, and discovered a longer genealogical 
succession of an ancient Egyptian family than any yet worked out. 
He took to England 14,000 square feet of scenes and inscriptions pen- 
ciled at Beni Hasan and El-Birsheh. 


1s. A new inscription at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York ; by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York City. 


This inscription is cut on a pedestal that appears to be of Numidian 
marble, found somewhere in Italy during the year 1891, and presented 


_to the Museum by Mr. Henry G. Marquand. The dimensions of the ped- 


estal are inches 4,4 x 4; x1, or centimetres 11.45x11.3x 2.51. On the 
top is a cavity, generally rhomboidal, but with a re-entering angle at 
one corner; and in the opposite corner is a small drilled hole, for the 
fastening of a statuette. The cavity is about }inch or 1.1 centimetre 
deep. On one of the edges is the inscription, in Greek capitals, from 
4; to «4, inch, or 3 to 5 millimeters high ; in two lines as follows: 
AODANOAQPOS ATHETANAPOY 
POATOS ELOISE 


The style of the letters is rather late, according well with the date 
assigned to the man of the same name and description who, together 
with his father and Apollodorus, executed the famous group of Laocoon 
now in the Vatican. Since the group was found (in the year 1506) in 
the baths of Titus, where Pliny says it was placed, and presumably, at 
least, belongs to the time of Titus (about A. D. 79), the concordant pal- 
zeography of this inscription is a corroboration not so necessary as it is 
pleasant. 

The pedestal is somewhat chipped about the edges, and its polish has 
long ago disappeared. The inscription is not very deeply cut, nor with 
extreme regularity, though the strokes are fine, and the whole not ill 
done. 


19. On ascarab seal with a ae inscription in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York ; by Professor I. H. Hall. 


A few months since the Museum obtained, from the neighborhood of 
Smyrna, a well-cut and polished scarab seal, of brown and white chal- 
cedony (almost sardonyx), 0.7 inch long by 0.5 wide, and 0.46 high, 
pierced from end to end in the usual manner. On the elliptical face, or 
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bottom, is the seal. This comprises the figure of a long-horned cow, 
with neck bent around so that she can look at a calf which she is suck- 
ling. Behind and over the hind quarters of the cow is the inscription, 
in Cypriote characters about a tenth of an inch high: zo. wo. te. mi. se., 
or ZoFobeuc, doubtless a proper name, and of which the device above 
may be a symbol or etymological fancy. About the whole is a border 
line. There are a few slight chips on the surface. In front of the cow 
is an upright single line, tipped with a large dia- 
mond. The legend reads from left to right on 
the seal, from right to left on the impression. 
It is interesting for its containing the rather 
_ rare character for zo., and the form for wo. 
identical with that on the Curium gold armlets 
of the Cesnola collection. The inscription is also . 
rather *‘ Paphian” in character, and would, a priori, be expected to 
read from left to right. Though obtained near Smyrna, I have no doubt 
that it is of Cypriote manufacture. 

The accompanying cut is made directly from the seal itself, photo- 
graphed on a block, enlarged. _ 


20. Christopher Columbus in Oriental literature, with special 
reference to the Hadisi Nev, or Tarikh Hind Gharby ; by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


A brief abstract of Dr. Adler’s paper is as follows : 

Christopher Columbus in Oriental literature, a subject of interest 
equally to students of Oriental literature and of American history, has 
been investigated by Mr. Henry Harrisse, to whom modern scholars are 
primarily indebted for the scientific investigation of all subjects having 
reference to Columbus and the early voyagers to America. His brief 
yet comprehensive article on this subject (Christoph Columbus im Ori- 
ent) appeared in the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, vol. v. (1888), pp. 
133-1388. After enumerating the references to Columbus in Hebrew lit- 
erature, Mr. Harrisse cites a Turkish work specially devoted to the 
new world. Its Turkish title is Hadisi Nev ‘the new event,’ to which 
is added an Arabic title, Tarikh el Hind Gharby ‘history of West 
India.’ It was printed at Constantinople by Ibrahim Effendi (the rene- 
gade). The printing was completed April 3, 1730, and the book is 
therefore one of the incunabula of the Ottoman press. Mr. Harrisse 
had access to the copy of this very rare work in the library of the 
Ecole des langues orientales vivantes in Paris: He was of opinion that 
the work was composed by Hadji Khalfa. 

The article of Mr. Harrisse called forth some notes by Prof. J. Gilde- 
meister of Bonn (I. c. pp. 303-306), who pointed out that, if the book 
Hadisi Nev were written, as stated both by Mr. Harrisse and in the Cata- . 
logue of the library of von Hammer, under the reign of Murad IIL., 
1574-95, it could not have been composed by Hadji Khalfa, who was not 
born earlier than 1600, : 

No manuscript of the work was known to either of these writers, 
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nor apparently to von Hammer. While in Constantinople in 1891, the 
writer secured a well written and well preserved manuscript of this 
interesting book. It is dated in the year 77. On folio 38b the author 
alludes to the Turkish Admiral Khair-ed-din, surnamed Barbarossa, 
as having “‘ recently died.” His death took place in 956 A. H. ; so that 
9 is apparently the figure to be prefixed to 77; the date would accord- 
ingly be 977 A. H.: i. e., 1569-70 A. D. The manuscript contains 13 col- 
ored illustrations of animals and plants of America, some of them exe- 
cuted with considerable fidelity. It also contains two diagrams and 
three colored maps. The map of the new world represents South 
America with fair accuracy, and is, in the opinion of Mr. Harrisse, in 
some respects unique. The maps in the manuscript are, of course, 
much older than those in the printed work. 

An inferior manuscript of the same work exists in the Library of the 
American Oriental Society, being very appropriately MS. No. 1. of the 
Society’s collections. It was presented by Mr. J. P. Brown, Secretary 
and Dragoman of the U. 8S. Legation at Constantinople. Mr. Brown 
stated at the time, 1843 (Jr. Am. Or. Soc., vol. i., p. xxix), that ‘‘ it was 
quite the first book ever printed at Constantinople by the Turks. I 
cannot learn the name of the author. .... I am informed that the 
Tarikh Hind Gharby existed in manuscript many years before the 
introduction of printing, but was taken up and printed on account of 
its popularity as a curious and amusing book.” A copy of the printed 
work has been recently deposited in the Smithsonian Institution by the 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences of Savannah, Ga. I hope shortly 
to publish the maps and illustrations in my manuscript, as well as a 
translation of the parts relating to Columbus. 


21. Note on William B, Hodgson ; by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


The U. 8S. National Museum has recently secured on deposit a part of 
the collection of the late William B. Hodgson, consisting of oriental 
books and manuscripts. The collections are now the property of the 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, of Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Hodgson was one of the few Americans who gave serious atten- 
tion to Oriental studies at the beginning of this century. It is an inter- 
esting fact that his studies were promoted by the government. 

Already before the close of the last century the United States had a 
considerable commerce with the Mediterranean, and it was of the ut- 
most importance that our negotiations with the piratical Barbary States 
should be carefully conducted. The Department of State accordingly 
decided to appoint Mr. Hodgson as attaché to the U.S. Consulate at 
Algiers, for the purpose of enabling him to become familiar with ori- 
ental languages. That this was the intention in Mr. Hodgson’s appoint- 
ment is evidenced by the following extract from a letter dated Algiers, 
Jan. 1st, 1826, and addressed by Mr. Hodgson to Henry Clay, then Sec- 
retary of State: ‘‘ The procurement of necessary books would have pre- 
sented some difficulty in the prosecution of my studies. Mr. Shaler has, 
however, furnished me with some elementary works, through his 
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friends, the Consuls, until I can be better supplied from Paris. With 
these I have commenced the study of Arabic, and hope to make profi- 
ciency correspondent to my own wishes and the expectations of the 
President.” Mr. Shaler, the Consul, writing to Henry Clay with refer- 
ence to Hodgson’s arrival, said: ‘‘I am very much pleased to find that 
the government have at length determined to avail themselves of the 
great advantages offered by the Barbary Consulate for the instruction 
of young men, which must result in important benefits to the public 
service.” Further on Mr. Shaler adds: ‘‘ Perhaps it might be proper, Sir, 
at a later period, when Mr. Hodgson has made himself acquainted with 
the elements of the Turkish, to authorize me to send him into the Le- 
vant in order to acquire a familiar knowledge of it.” 

That Mr. Hodgson profited by his opportunities as Mr. Shaler had 
predicted is shown by the fact that he was selected to serve as Secre- 
tary and Dragoman to the U.S. Legation at Constantinople, and later 
(in 1841) was nominated as Consul to Tunis. 

There can be little doubt that the policy which the United States 
Government pursued sixty years ago in the case of Mr. Hodgson, with 
the intention of preparing men for special service in the Orient, might 
be repeated at this day with advantage to the public service. 

Hand in hand with his usefulness as a public servant went Mr. 
Hodgson’s development in Oriental scholarship. By 1830 we find bim 
the possessor of a very considerable collection of Oriental manuscripts, 
the titles of which are recorded in ‘‘ A Catalogue of Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian manuscripts, the private collection of Wm. B. Hodgson, 
Washington ; printed by Duff Green, 1830.” A copy of this catalogue— 
now extremely rare—exists in the library of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety, having been presented by Hon. John Pickering, who himself re- 
ceived it from Wm. Shaler. In 1832, Mr. Hodgson published a memoir on 
the Berber language, and in the following year he translated parts of the 
New Testament into that language. He was one of the original members 
of the American Oriental Society, and in 1844 published “‘ Notes on Nor- 
thern Africa, the Sahara, and the Soudan.” The hall of the Georgia 
Historical Society is named in his honor Hodgson Hall. 


22. Bibliography of the works of Paul de Lagarde ; by Pro- 
fessor Richard J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 

Paul Anton de Lagarde (earlier known as Paul Bétticher) was un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable writer on Semitic studies that the learned 
world has ever seen. There is hardly a spot in the vast field which he 
has not touched with his stupendous learning. He has also treated of 
numerous other and very different subjects. The reason why so much 
that Lagarde has written remains unread is that it has often been placed 
in articles and books treating of widely different subjects. I have there- 
fore prepared the following bibliography, which will give a fair picture 
of the work he has done, and will enable the student to find easily the 
different contributions relating to the same subject. It will be supple- 
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mented by a complete index to Lagarde’s writings which, I understand, 
we are to expect from the competent hand of Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt. 

The arrangement of the bibliography has occasioned some little difti- 
culty. I have ordered the different numbers according to subject-mat- 
ter; and within this arrangement I have tried to follow another one 
according to date of publication. Where no title was given, I have 
constructed one, but bracketed it. Where a work has been twice pub- 
lished, the date and place of second publication follow immediately 
upon those of first. The attentive student will find a number of dupli- 
cates. That was unavoidable, as many of Lagarde’s works were pub- 
lished both separately and as parts of collectanea. The greater number 
of the works mentioned I have in my own library, or have been able to 
consult personally. I have received aid in this from one of my stu- 
dents, Mr. Caspar Levias. Dr. Muss-Arnolt has very kindly furnished 
me with a number of references which I was unable to find in New 
York. Lagarde himself, in the third volume of his Mittheilungen (No. 
241), has given a list of his principal works*, and I have had before me 
a privately printed ‘‘Werke von Paul de Lagarde” by [Prof.] E{ber- 
hard] N[estle], bearing date 11.i.92., which Prof. Nestle was kind 
enough to send me. Iam afraid that some of the latest publications 
of Lagarde have escaped me ; but no library in New York had the cur- 
rent numbers of the A.K.G.W.G. 

I have used only a few abbreviations, the most important of which 
are as follows : 


N.K.G.W.G. = Nachrichten von der Koéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Géttingen ; 
A.K.G.W.G. = Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen ; 
= Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen ; 
= Gesammelte Abhandlungen von Paul de Lagarde ; 
= Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 


INDEX. 
a, Independent works. 

. Collected works ; general philology. Nos. 1-30. 
. Greek. Nos. 31-7la. 
. Greek-Latin. Nos. 72, 73. 
. Latin. Nos. 74-84a. 
. Hebrew. Nos. 85-11la. 
. Rabbinical Hebrew and Aramaic. Nos. 112-123. 
. Arabic. Nos. 124-136. 
. Syriac. Nos. 137-166a. 

I. Bactyian. Nos. 167-171. 

J. Persian. Nos. 172-174. 

K. Armenian. Nos. 175-180. 


* Cf. also Symmicta i. pp. 227-231 ; ii. p. 223; and Librorum Veteris Testa- 
menti canonicorum pars prior, pp. 542-544, 
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L. Coptic and Egyptian. Nos. 181-190. 
M. Paleography. Nos. 191-194. 
N. Italian. Nos. 195-202. 
O. German, political. Nos. 203-217. 
P. sas theological. Nos. 218-224. 
Q. - educational. Nos. 225-229. 
R. “ general. Nos, 230-233. 
S. Poems. Nos. 234-239. 
T. Personalia. Nos. 240-249. 
3. Book Reviews. 
General works. Nos. 250, 251. 
Greek. Nos. 252-256. 
Latin. Nos. 257-260. 
. Hebrew. Nos, 261-268. 
Arabic. Nos. 269-271. 
Syriac. Nos. 272, 273. 
Persian. Nos. 274-278. 
Coptic and Egyptian. Nos. 279-282. 
. Theological. Nos. 283, 284. 
. Educational. No. 285. 
‘**Selbstanzeigen.” Nos. 286-297. 


A, 1. Rudimenta mythologie Semitice supplementa lexici Aramaici 
scripsit Paulus Boetticher. Berolini (Thorne), 1848. pp. 60. 

2. Arica scripsit Paulus Boetticher. Hallz (Lippert), 1851. pp. 115. 

3. Wurzelforschungen von Paul Boetticher. Halle (Lippert), 1852. 
pp. 48. [see G.A., p. vii.] 

4. Gesammelte Abhandlungen. Leipzig (Brockhaus), 1866. pp. xl, 304. 

5. Symmicta. vol. i., 1877, pp. iv, 232. vol. ii. 1880, pp. viii, 234. Gét- 
tingen (Dieterich). [cf. No. 292.] 

6. Orientalia. Erstes Heft. Die koptischen Handschriften der Gét- 
tinger Bibliothek ; Bruchstiicke der koptischen Uebersetzung des alten 
Testaments. Gdttingen (Dieterich), pp. 104. Zweites Heft. Erklirung 
hebriiischer Wérter; Ueber den Hebriier Ephraim von Edessa. ibid. 
pp. 64. [A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxiv. 1879; xxvi. 1880.] 

q. Semitica. Kritische Anmerkungen zum Buche Isaias (Erstes Stiick, 
pp. 1-82). Erklérung chalddischer Worter (Erstes Stiick, pp. 33-77). 
1878, vol. i. pp. 71 (A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxiii.). 1879, vol. ii. pp. 48 (ibid. 
Bd. xxvi.). Géttingen (Dieterich). 

8. Mittheilungen. vol. i. 1884, pp. 384. vol. ii. 1887, pp. 388. [ef. No. 
296.] vol. iii. 1889, pp. 376. vol. iv. 1890. Géttingen (Dieterich). 

9. Kleine Mittheilungen. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886; No. 4, pp. 121- 
168. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 1-48.] 

10. Kleine Mittheilungen. N.K.G.W.G. 2 June 1886; No. 8, pp. 261- 
277. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 65-81.] 

11. Kleinigkeiten. N.K.G.W.G. 29 May 1889; No. 11, pp. 293-322. 
[Mittheilungen iii. pp. 201-229.] 
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12. Nachtrige zu friiheren Mittheilungen. N.K.G.W.G, 22 Jan. 1890; 
No. 1, pp. 1-21. 

13. Kleine Mittheilungen. N.K.G.W.G. 19 Nov. 1890; No. 13, pp. 
418-433. 

14. Purim: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Religion. [A.K.G.W.G. | 
Bd. xxxiv.] Géttingen (Dieterich), 1887. pp. 58. [cf. No. 296.] . 

15. On the classification of Semitic Roots (published originally in 
England, 1853?). Symmicta i. 121. [cf. G.A. p. vii.] 

16. Aus Prolegomena zu einer vergleichenden Grammatik des He- 
briiischen, Arabischen und Aramiischen. Mittheilungen ii. pp. 353-367. 

17. Ueber die t-haltigen Wéorter. Semitica i. pp.144-151. 

18. Eine alte Characteristik von zehn Sprachen. Anhang to Aga- 
thangelus etc. [see No. 53]. pp. 150-155. 

19. Uebersicht iiber die im Aramiiischen, Arabischen und Hebri- 
ischen iibliche Bildung der Nomina. [A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxv.] Gdttin- 
gen (Dieterich), 1889. pp. 240. 

20. Register [von A. Rahlfs] und Nachtriige zu der Uebersicht. 
[A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxvii.] Géttingen (Dieterich), 1891. pp. 76. 

21. Ueber die semitischen Namen des Feigenbaums und der Feige. 
N.K.G.W.G. 3 Dec. 1881; No. 15, pp. 368-396. [Mittheilungen i. 58-75. | 

22. Kastanie und Oelbaum. N.K.G.W.G. 29 May 1889; No. 11, pp. 
299-319. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 206-226. ] 

23. Lexikalisches: i. Aralez; ii. Malsin; iii. Chagrin ; iv. Mas[s]ora ; 
v. Noch einmal Sy. N.K.G.W.G. 3 March 1882; No. 7, pp. 164-192. 
[ Mittheilungen i. pp. 88-106.] Nachtrag: 9. ii. 1884. [ibid. pp, 107-111.] 

24. Vita Ade et Eve. N.K.G.W.G. 14 May 1879; No. 9, pp. 239-242. 
[Symmicta ii. pp. 4-7.] ° 

25. Astarte. N.K.G.W.G. 3 Dec. 1881; No. 15, pp. 396-400. [Mitthei- 
lungen i. pp. 75-81.] 

26. Sixtus = Xystus. N.K.G.W.G. 18 June 1882. p. 408. [Mitthei- 
lungen i. p. 184.] 

27. Cider, angeblich eine Erfindung der Manichder. Mittheilungen 
iii. pp. 47, 48. 

28, Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben: Aktenstiicke und Glossen. 
Géttingen (Dieterich), 1880. pp. 120. 

29. Ein Beitrag zur Naturgeschichte der Semitisten. Mittheilungen 
iii. pp. 80-85. 

30. Der achte Orientalistencongress. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 324-334. 


B, 31. De Novo Testamento ad versionum orientalium fidem edendo. 
Programm des Kélnischen Real-Gymnasiums. Berlin (Nauck’sche Buch- 
druckerei), 1857. pp. 20. [Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 85-119.] 

32. Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien, 
Leipzig (Brockhaus), 1863. pp. 96, 
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33. Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien. 1863. 
(Reproduction of Preface to No. 32, with an additional note on the arche- 
type of the Hebrew Bible, dated 17. i. 1884.) Mittheilungen i. pp. 19-26 
(see also p. 381). 

34. Genesis grxce, e fide editionis sixtine addita scripture discre- 
pantia e libris manu scriptis a se ipso conlatis et editionibus Complu- 
tensi et Aldina adcuratissime enotata edita. Lipsia, 1868. pp. xxiv, 
211. 

35. Vorbemerkungen zu meiner Ausgabe der Septuaginta. Symmicta 
ii. pp. 187-148. 

36. Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griechischen Ueberset- 
zung des alten Testaments. Gdttingen, 1882. pp. 64. [cf. No. 291.] 

37. Librorum Veteris Testamenti canonicorum pars prior grece Paulo 
de Lagarde studio et sumptibus edita. G.G.A. 1883; No. 40, pp. 175, 176. 
Gottingen (Dieterich), 1883. pp. xvi, 544. 

38. Die pars prior der LXX Lucians ed. P. de Lagarde betreffend. 
Gottingen, 9 Mai 1884. (Intended originally to be pp. 242, 243 of Mit- 
theilungen i. but sent out separately.) Reprinted, Mittheilungen iii. pp. 
239, 240. 

39. Nachtrag zur Vorrede der Librorum Veteris Testamenti etc. (No. 
37). Mittheilungen i. pp. 200-206. 

40. Die Pariser Blatter des Codex Sarravianus. Semitica ii. pp. 1- 
48. [A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxv.] 

41. Noch einmal meine Ausgabe der Septuaginta. a. Erkliirung des 
Professor Paul de Lagarde zu Gottingen iiber eine von ihm beabsichtigte 
Ausgabe der Septuaginta ; b. Vierter Bogen der im Januar 1885 ausge- 
gebenen Probe einer neuen Ausgabe der lateinischen Uebersetzungen 
des alten Testaments (intended as 4th sheet of No. 77; but withheld). 
Mittheilungen ii. pp. 229-256. 

42. Nove psalterii greci editionis specimen. 1887, pp. 40. Reprinted 
from A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxiii. 1886. [cf. No. 266.] 

43. Nove psalterii greci editionis specimen. Corollarium. Mit- 
theilungen ii. p. 188. 

43 a. Septuaginta Studien. (Text of A and 8 to Judges with critical 
apparatus, pp. 1-72; the chronology of Clemens of Alexandria, pp. 73- 
92, incomplete.) A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxvii. 1891. pp. 92. 

44, Reliquiz juris ecclesiastici antiquissime grece edidit A. P. de La- 
garde. Leipzig (Teubner), 1856. pp. lvi, 96. 

45. Hippolyti Romani que feruntur omnia grece. Leipzig, 1858. 
pp. xvi, 216. 

46. Titi Bostreni que ex opere contra Manichzos edito in codice 
Hamburgensi servata sunt grece. Accedunt Iulii Romani epistolz et 
Gregorii Thaumaturgi xara uépoc riorr¢. Berolini (Herz), 1859. pp. viii, 128. 


47. Constitutiones apostolorum grece. Leipzig, 1862. pp. xvi, 288. 
48. Clementina. Leipzig, 1865. pp. xxxi, 200, 
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49. Aus einem Uncial-codex der Clementina. Symmicta ii. pp. 217- 
220. 

50. Clementina. 1865. (Reproduction of the introduction, pp. 26-36, 
with two additions: @. Einige Bemerkungen tiber die Verbreitung der 
in den Clementinen erziihlten Sagen. pp. 36-48; b. Notizen tiber die 
Handschriften der Rekognitionen. pp. 40-54.) Mittheilungen i. pp. 
26-54. 

51. Johannis Euchaitorum metropolite que in codice vaticano greco 
676 supersunt, Ed. [A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxviii.] pp. xvi. 228. Gdéttingen, 
(Dieterich), 1882. [cf. No. 294.] ; 

52. Neu Griechisches aus Kleinasien. [A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxiii.] Gét- 
tingen (Dieterich), 1886. pp. 68. 

53. Agathangelus und die Akten Gregors von Armenien, neu heraus- 
gegeben. [A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxv.] Gdéttingen (Dieterich), 1887. pp. 
164. 

54. Agathangelus neu herausgegeben. A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxv. [see 
No. 53.] pp. 3-88. 

55. Die Akten Gregors von Armenien, neu herausgegeben. A.K.G. 
W.G. Bd. xxxv. (cf. No. 84a). [see No. 53.] pp. 89-120. ‘ 

56. Erlauterungen zu Agathangelus und den Akten Gregors von Ar- 
menien. A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxxv. pp. 121-149. [see No. 53.] 

57. Epiphaniana rep? uétpwv xai Symmicta i. pp. 209-226. 

58. Des Epiphanius Buch iiber Masse und Gewichte zum ersten male 
vollstandig. Symmicta ii. pp. 149-216. 

59. Ein Fragment des Arztes Africanus. Symmicta i. pp. 165-176. 

60. Tertullianea. N.K.G.W.G. 16 Jan. 1878; No. 1, pp. 15-18. [Sym- 
micta ii. pp. 2-4.] 

61. Tertullianea. N.K.G.W.G. 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, pp. 2-4. 

62. Ueber den Hebraer Ephraim von Edessa. (zu Genesis i.-xxxviii.) 
Orientalia ii. pp. 43-63. 

63. "Aonuoc. N.K.G.W.G. 14 May 1879; No. 9, pp. 237-239. [Symmicta 
ii. p. 4.] 

64. [Karrappaxry¢ in Mesopotamien.] Mittheilungen i. pp. 205, 206. 

65. <Aeipwov. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886; No. 4, pp. 141-145. [Mit- 
theilungen ii. pp. 21-95.] 

66. ’Exayéueva, Anhang to Purim [No. 14]. pp. 57, 58. 

67. Leicapa. N.K.G.W.G. 19 Nov. 1890; No. 13, p. 433. 

- 68. Lucasi.47. Mittheilungen iii. p. 374. 

69. Maria Magdalena. N.K.G.W.G. 26 June 1889; No. 14, pp. 371- 
375. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 257-260. ] 

70. Die Inschrift von Aduli. N.K.G.W.G. 19 Nov. 1890; No. 13, pp. 
418-428. 

71. "Aprayvyc. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886; No. 4, pp. 148-150. [Mit- 
theilungen ii. pp. 28-30.] 
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Tia. Psalterii greci quinquagena prima, in usum scholarum edita. 
Gottingen (Dieterich) 1892. pp. 70. (Published after L’s death, with as- 
sistance of A. Rahlfs: cf. Agathangelus, p. 157.) 


C, 72. Josephi Scaligeri poemata omnia ex museio Petri Scriverii. 
Berolini (Barth), 1864. pp. 412. 

73. Onomastica Sacra. First Edition. Vol. i. Gottingze, 1870. pp. viii, 
304. (Contains : a. Hieronymi liber interpretationis hebraicorum nom- 
inum ; 6. Hieronymi de situ et nominibus locorum hebraicorum liber ; 
ce. Onomastica greeca minora; d. EiceBiov bvoudtwv Tov 
év ty Oeia ypagj). Vol. ii. ibid. (variants and indices). Second edition. 
Gottingen (Dieterich), 1887. pp. 368. (Contains also Nos. 84a, 111la.) [cf. 
Nos. 287 and 296. ] 


D. 74. Hieronymi quzstiones hebraice in libro Geneseos. Lipsiz, 
1868. pp. vii, 272. 

75. Des Hieronymus Uebertragung der griechischen Uebersetzung des 
Iob. Mittheilungen ii. pp. 189-237. 

76. Psalterium iuxta Hebreos Hieronymi. Accedit corollarium crit- 
icum. Lipsiae, 1874. pp. xvi, 168. [cf. No. 288.] 

77. Probe einer neuen Ausgabe der lateinischen Uebersetzungen des 
alten Testaments. 1885. pp. 48. [cf. No. 296.] 
78. Die Weisheiten der Handschrift von Amiata. Mittheilungen i. 


pp. 241-380. 
79. Ezdrana (to ’ECépac 8; preface only). Mittheilungen iii. pp. 287- i 


80. Die lateinischen Uebersetzungen des Ignatius. A.K.G.W.G. Bd. 
xxix. pp. viii, 156. 

81. Vulfilas Ezdras. N.K.G.W.G. 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, pp. 19-21. 

82. Cephas im Canticum. N.K.G.W.G. 2 June 1886; No. 2, p. 277. 
[Mittheilungen ii. p. 81.] 

83. Soin. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886; No. 4, p. 124. NS 
ii. p. 4.] 

84. Calautica. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886 ; No. 4, pp. 124-131. [Mit- 
theilungen ii. pp. 4-11.] 

84a, Vita Gregorii Armeni. Onomastica Sacra 2d. ed. pp. 1-24. [ef. 
No. 55.] 


E, 85. [On the names of the Hebrew letters.} Symmictai. p. 113. 
86. Erklirung hebrdischer Wérter. A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxvi. [Orien- 
talia ii. pp. 1-42.] 
87. TN. N.K.G.W.G, 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, p. 19. 
88. DTTIIN = cpl 4d. N.K.G.W.G. 24 Nov. 1886; No. 18, p. 
565. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 185, 186.] 
89. Noch einmal 98. N.K.G.W.G. 24 Nov. 1886; No. 18, p. 563, 
{ Mittheilungen ii. p. 183.] 
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90. SN. Mittheilungen ii. pp. 27, 28. [ef. No. 11a. | 

91. JON. N.K.G.W.G. 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, p. 15. 

92. JY = PIF. N.K.G.W.G. 1881; No. 15, pp. 404-406. [Mit- 
theilungen i. pp. 80, 81.] 

93. FY. N.K.G.W.G. 18 June 1882; No, 13, pp. 393-408. [Mit- 
theilungen i. pp. 125-134. | 

94. Ueber das Wort gébhim Regnorum y 6,9. N.K.G.W.G. 19 Nov. 
1890 ; No. 13, pp. 428-430. 

95. ny = dlo =data. Anhang ii. to Agathangelus, etc. (No. 53), 
pp. 156-160, 


96. FP. Mittheilungen ii. pp. 368, 369. 

97. Das alteste Glied der masoretischen Traditionskette. N.K.G. 
W.G. 19 March 1890; No. 4, pp. 95-101. 

£8. Der Codex des Ben Asher. N.K.G.W.G, 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, p. 
16. 

99. Emendationes [to the Hebrew text of the Bible, one to LXX. and 
three Greek ones]. Prophetze chaldaice, pp. xlvi-li. 

100. Genesis xlvi. 13. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 281, 282. 

101. [Parallele zwischen Genesis xlix. 25, 26, und Deuteronomium 
xxxiii. 13-16.] Agathangelus, etc. (No. 53), p. 156, note. 

102. Exodusi. 11. N.K.G.W.G. 28 May 1890; pp. 155-159. 

103. [Deuteronomy xxxiii.] Agathangelus, etc. (No. 53), p. 162. 

104. Kritische Anmerkungen zum Buche Isaias. Erstes Stiick. A.K. 
G.W.G. Bd. xxiii. [Semitica i. pp. 1-32.] 

105. [Explanation of Isaiah x. 4.] Academy, 15 Dec. 1870. [Sym- 
micta i. p. 105.] 

106. Acrostics in the Psalms. Academy, 1 Jan. 1872. [Symmicta i. 
p. 107.] 

107. Psalm xvi. 4. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 110, 111. 

108. Zum zweiundzwanzigsten Psalme. Anhang to Orientalia ii. 
pp. 68, 64. 

109. Isaias Ixvi. 3. Mittheilungen iii. p. 374. 

110. Psalm Ixxxiii. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 111, 112. 

111. Psalm Ixxxiv. 8. 5° Sy Sy. Mittheilungen iii. p. 112. 

1lla. De yyy et ON que exponit P. de L. Onomastica Sacra ii. 
2d ed. 192. [cf. No. 90.] 


F. 112. Hebraéische Handschriften in Erfurt. (Contains also, p. 162, 
account of an Arabic MS.) Symmicta i. pp. 180-164. 

113. [Description of MS. 13 in the Géttinger Universitatsbibliothek 
containing portions of the Talmud.] A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxiii. [Semit- 
ica i. pp. 69-71. 
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114. Ein Gutachten [in regard to the Talmud]. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 
3-23. 

115. Prophetz chaldaice, e fide codicis Reuchliniani. Lipsize (Teub~ 
ner), 1872. pp. li, 493. [cf. No. 289.] 

116. Hagiographa chaldaice. Leipzig (Teubner), 1873. pp. xxv, 366. 
[cf. No. 290.] 

117. [Variants in the Aramaic Haftaroth from MS. in Erfurt.] Sym- 
micta i. p. 139. 

118. Eine vergessene Handschrift des sogenannten Fragmententar- 
gums. N.K.G.W.G. 25 Jan. 1888; No. 1, pp. 1-3. [Mittheilungen iii. 
pp. 26-27.] 

119. Erklarung chaldaischer Wérter. Erstes Stick. A.K.G.W.G. 
Bd. xxiii. [Semitica i. pp. 33-68.] 

120. Iudze Harizii macamz hebraice. Gottinga, 1883. pp. iv, 204. 

_ 121. Lipman Zunz und seine Verehrer. Mittheilungen ii. pp. 108-162. 

122. Juden und Indogermanen. Eine Studie nach dem Leben. - 
theilungen ii. pp. 262-351. 

123. Wie man Hebraisch versteht. N.K.G.W.G. 25 Jan. 1888; 
No. 1, pp. 3-9. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 28-33. ] 


G, 124. Initia chromatologie Arabice. Dissertatio inauguralis... . 
xxiii M. Junii A. MDCCCIL publice defendit auctor Paulus Boetticher, 
Berolinus. Berolini (Trowitzsch), pp. 30. 

125. Materialien zur Geschichte und Kritik des Pentateuchs. Leip- 
zig, 1867. pp. xvi, 231. [cf. No. 286.] 

126. Psalmi i.-xlix. arabice in usum scholarum editi. Gottingen, 1875. 
pp. ii, 83. 

127. Psalterium, Job, Proverbia arabice. Géttingen, 1876. pp. xii, 328. 

128. Die vier Evangelien arabisch, aus der Wiener Handschrift her- 
ausgegeben. Leipzig, 1864. pp. xxxii, 143. 

129. P. Lagardii ad analecta sua syriaca appendix. [Apocalypse of 
John, parts of the commentary of Hippolytus in Arabic.] 1858. Lip- 
size (Teubner), Londini (Williams & Norgate). pp. iv, 28. 

130. Die arabische Uebersetzung des did tecodpwv. N.K.G. 
W.G. 17 March, 1886 ; No. 4, pp. 150-158. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 30-38. ] 

181. Petri Hispani (Pedro de Alcala) de lingua Arabica libri duo. 
Gottingee, 1883. pp. viii, 440. 

132. Analyse der alten arabischen Typen der Géttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. N.K.G.W.G. 24 Nov. 1886; No. 18, pp. 564, 565. 
[Mittheilungen ii. p. 184.] 

133. ’E¢éAxov in Arabien. Mittheilungen iii. p. 111. [see Mittheilungen 
ii. p. 356.] 

134. id. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886; No. 4, pp. 185-141, 
i ii, pp. 15-21.] 
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135. Stra. N.K.G.W.G. 29 May 1889; No. 11, pp. 296-298. [Mitthei- 
lungen iii. pp. 204-206. ] 
136. Napdoc = Jl, N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886; No. 4, pp. 145-147, 


[Mittheilungen ii. pp. 25-27. ] 


Hi. 137. Aus einem Briefe des Lic. Dr. P. Boetticher an Prof. Fleischer 
[in regard to Syriac studies in the British Museum]. Halle, 6 Sept. 1852. 
Z.D.M.G. vi. 1852. p. 583. 

138. Aus einem Briefe des Dr. P. Boetticher an Prof. Fleischer [in re- 
gard to Syriac studies in the British Museum]. London, 15 Miirz, 1853. 
Z.D.M.G. vii. (1858) pp. 407-409. [cf. also N.K.G.W.G. 1881, p. 357.] 

139. Aufforderung zur Subscription [for the Anecdota Syriaca as orig- 
inally planned, and the Didaskalie der Apostel arabisch]. Z.D.M.G. vii. 
(1853) pp. 613-614. 

140. Aus einem Briefe des Herrn Prof. de Lagarde [in regard to in- 
tended Syriac publications]. Gdéttingen, 4 Nov. 1874. Z.D.M.G. xxviii. 
(1874) p. 680. 

141. Didascalia apostolorum syriace. (Cent exemplaires.) Lipsiz 
(Teubner), 1854. pp. vii, 121. cf. No. 47.] 

142. Reliquiz iuris ecclesiastici antiquissimz, syriace primus edidit 
A. P. de Lagarde. MDCCCLVI. Lipsiz (Teubner). pp. viii, 144. [ef. 
No. 44.] 

143. Analecta Syriaca. (Xysti yrouac; Gregorius Thaumaturgus; Iu- 
lius Romanus ; Hippolytus Romanus; Diodorus Tarsensis ; Theodorus 
Mopsuhestenus; Georgii Arabum episcop. epistola; Aristotelis epi 
kéopov mpdc ’AAéEavdpov; Socrates de anima; Isocrates cic Anudvixov; Plu- 
tarchus de exercitatione, tepi dopyyoiac; Pythagorz Sententiz ; Dio- 
cles?; Vita Alexandri magni.) Lipsiz (Teubner), Londini (Williams 
& Norgate), 1858. pp. xx, 208. 

144. Titi Bostreni contra Manichzos libri quatuor syriace. Berolini 
(Schultze), 1859. pp. iv, 186. [cf. No. 46; and for an additional extract 
cf. No. 32, pp. 94, 95.] 

145. Geoponicon in sermone syriacum versorum quz supersunt. 
Lipsiz (Teubner), Londini (Williams & Norgate), 1860. pp. iv. 120. [ef. 
No. 151.] 

146. Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi syriace, e recognitione Pauli 
Antonii de Lagarde. Lipsie (Brockhaus), Londini (Williams & Nor- 
gate), 1861. pp. xxxix, 273. 

147. Clementis Romani recognitiones syriace. Lipsiz (Brockhaus), 
Londini (Williams & Norgate), 1861. pp. viii, 167. [cf. Z.D.M.G. xvi. 
(1862) pp. 548-552. ] 

148. Prztermissorum libri duo e recognitione Pauli de Lagarde. Got- 
tingee, 1879 (sumptibus editoris). pp. iv, 252. Syriac in Hebrew charac- 
ters, containing: a. Eliz nisibeni interpres. pp. 1-96. b. Gregorii 
Abulfarag in librum Psalmorum adnotationes. pp. 97-252, 
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149. Veteris Testamenti ab Origene recensiti fragmenta apud Syros 
servata quinque ; premittitur Epiphanii de mensuris et ponderibus liber 

nunc primum integer et ipse Syriacus. Gottingze (Dieterich), 1880. pp. 

iv, 356. 

150. Hore Aramaice. Berolini, 1847. 

151. De Geoponicon versione Syriaca commentatio. (Aus dem Herbst- 
programme der luisenstidtischen Realschule zu Berlin besonders abge- 
druckt.) Lipsiz (Teubner), Kal. Oct. 1855. [Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
pp. 120-146. ] 

152. [On the Syriac version of Homer.] Academy, 1 Oct. 1871. [Sym- 
micta i. p. 106.] 

153. Abulfaradsch. Herzog-Plitt Real-Encyclopiidie, vol. i. p. 110. 

153a. Gregorius von Nazianz; Dionys der Areopagite. N.K.G.W.G. 
22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, pp. 17-19. [Mittheilungen iv. pp. 18-20.] 

153b. Caifa]phas. N.K.G.W.G. 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, p. 16. [Mitthei- 
lungen iv. p. 18.] 

154. Noch einmal die Schatzhéhle. N.K.G.W.G, 22 Jan. 1890; No. 
1, pp. 4-15. [Mittheilungen iv. pp. 6-16: cf. No. 273.] 

155. Psalm cxiv. im Sidra rabba. N.K.G.W.G. 19 March 1890; No. 4, 
pp. 101-106. [Mittheilungen iv. pp. 44-48. ] 

‘156. Die Stichometrie der syrisch-hexaplarischen Uebersetzung des 
alten Testaments. N.K.G.W.G. 19 Nov. 1890; No. 13, pp. 480-433. [Mit- 
theilungen iv. pp. 205-209. ] 

157. Die neuen syrischen Typen des Hauses Drugulin. N.K.G.W.G. 
7 Nov. 1888; No. 14, pp. 375-386. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 99-110.] 

158. Noch einmal iiber Drugulins neue syrische Typen. Mittheilungen 
iii. pp. 261-280. 

159. Die Interpunction in meiner Bibliotheca Syriaca. Mittheilungen 
iii, p. 281. 

160. Persische, armenische und indische WéOrter im Syrischen. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. i-84. 

161. Die syrischen Wé6rter und N.K.G.W.G. 3 Dee. 

1881, pp. 400-404. 


162, N.K.G.W.G. 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, p. 1. [Mittheilungen 
iv. pp. 1-2.] 

163. -o- N.K.G.W.G. 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, p. 15. [Mittheilungen iv. 
p- 17.] 

164. —=3]=erben. Mittheilungen ii. p. 65. 

165, 03,2]. Mittheilungen iii. p. 23. 

166, 922. Mittheilungen iii. p. 23. 


166a. Bibliothece Syriace a Paulo de Lagarde collecte que ad phi- 
lologiam sacram pertinent. Gd6ttingen (Dieterich), 1892, pp. 412. (Pub- 
lished after L’s death, with assistance of A. Rahlfs. Contains: a. 
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Fragments of the Syriac translations of the LXX. not published in the 
photolithographic ed. of Ceriani ; 6, Evangeliarium hierosolymitanum. 
Cf. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 99-110, 281.) 


I, 167. Beitrage zur baktrischen Lexicographie. 1868. [ef. Nos. 
168, 286. ] 

168. Addenda to “ Beitrage zur baktrischen Lexicographie.” Z.D. 
M.G,. xxii. pp. 329-331. [Symmicta i. pp. 103,104. ] 

169. Einige Bemerkungen iiber eranische Sprachen ausserhalb Erans. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 243 (251)-295. [On change in pagina- 
tion, see Armenische Studien, p. 202.] 

170. Bemerkungen iiber die Awesta-Schrift. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 
1886 ; No. 4, pp. 158-168. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 38-48. ] 

171. Verzeichniss der vom Verfasser vorliegender Studien besproch- 
enen, erschlossenen oder erwanten baktrischen Worter. Anhang zu Ar- 
menische Studien, pp. 209-216. 


J. 172. Die persischen Glossen der Alten. Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
pp. 147-242. [2d ed.? see p. 233.] 
- 178. Persische Studien. [A.K.G.W.G. vol. xxxi.] G6ttingen, 1884. pp. 
76, 140. 

174. Asadis persisches Glossar. [cf. N.K.G.W.G. 1 July 1885; No. 5, 
p. 185.] 

K, 175. Zur Urgeschichte der Armenier. 1854. 

176. [Vorrede of “‘ Zur Urgeschichte der Armenier”.| Reprinted, Aus 
dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, pp. 65-69. 

177. Armenische Studien. [A.K.G.W.G. Bd. xxii.] Géttingen (Die- 
terich), 1877. pp. 216. [cf. No. 293.] 

177a. Nachtrag zu den armenischen Studien, §1688. Persische Studien 
(No. 178), p. 176. 

178. Vergleichung der armenischen Consonanten mit denen des Sans- 
krit, von Dr. Paul Boetticher. Z.D.M.G. vol. iv. (1850) pp. 347-369. 

179. Erklarung [in regard to the etymology of Togharma]. Z.D.M.G. 
vol. xxiv. (1870) p. 237. [Symmicta i. p. 104.] 

180. Die von Agathangelus erwahnte Ordnung des armenischen Feu- 
daladels, eine Uebersicht. Agathangelus etc. (No. 53), p. 161. 


L. 181. Epistole Novi Testamenti coptice, edidit Paulus Boetticher. 
Hale (Anton), 1852. 

182. Der Pentateuch koptisch. Leipzig, 1867. pp. xxxviii, 504. [cf. 
No. 286.] 

183. Psalterii versio Memphitica. Accedunt Psalterii Thebani frag- 
menta Parthamiana, Proverbiorum Memphiticorum fragmenta Berolin- 
ensia. Gdttingen, 1875. pp. viii, 156. 
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184. Bruchstiicke der koptischen Uebersetzung des alten Testa- 
ments. A.K.G.W.G. vol. xxiv. pp. 63-104. 

185. AEgyptiaca. Géttingen (Dieterich), 1883. pp. viii. 296. [cf. No. 295.] 

186. Catene in Evangelia xgyptiace que supersunt. Gdttingen, 
1886. pp. vii, 243. [ef. No. 296.] 

187. Die koptischen Handschriften der Gottinger Bibliothek. A.K. 
G.W.G. vol. xxiv. pp. 3-62. 

188. Der Fluss Orontes. N.K.G.W.G. 19 Nov. 1890; No. 13, p. 430. 
[ Mittheilungen iv. pp. 205 ff. ] 

189. Der Titel des Patriarchen Joseph. [Cf. Steindorf, Zeitsch. f. 
AZgypt. Spr. u. Alt. 1889.] N.K.G.W.G. 29 May 1889; No. 11, pp. 319- 
322. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 226-229.] 

190. Noch einmal t’e pnute efoneh. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 282-286. 


M, 191. Zur Erklarung der aramiaischen Inschrift von Carpentras. 
N.K.G.W.G. 19 June 1878; No. 10, pp. 357-872. [Symmicta ii. pp. 56-65. } 

192. Moabitica. (Contains inter al. letter of Lagarde to National- 
zeitung, Berlin, 20 Feb. 1876.) Symmicta ii. pp. 41-55. 

193. [On Prof. Konstantin Schlottman and the Moabitic antiquities. ] 
Symmicta ii. pp. 65-87. 

194. Der angebliche Petrus-Papyrus. Nachtrag zu Symmicta ii. 
41-87. Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 1880, No. 17 (cf. also National- 
zeitung, 2 April, 11 Sept. 1880). [Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, 


pp. 117, 118.] 


N. 195. Le opere italiane di Giordano Bruno ristampate da Paolo de 
Lagarde. Gottinga, 1888. 2 vols. pp. 770. vol. i. Candelaio. La cena 
de le ceneri. De la causa, principio et uno. De l'infinito, universo et 
mondi. vol. ii. a. Spaccio de la bestia trionfante. b. Cabala del cavallo 
Pegaseo. c. De glheroici furori. [cf. No. 297.] 

196. Mittheilungen iiber Giordano Bruno. N.K.G.W.G. 31 March 
1882; No. 7, pp. 153-163. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 82-88.] 

197. Die Akten des letzten Prozesses gegen Giordano Bruno. N.K.G. 
W.G. 2 June 1886; No. 8, p. 261. [Mittheilungen ii. p. 65.] 

198. Se non é vero, @ ben trovato. N.K.G.W.G. 29 May 1889; No. 11, 
pp. 293, 294. [Mittheilungen iii. p. 201.] 

199. Giordano Brunos Vispure. N.K.G.W.G. 29 May 1889; No. 11, 
pp. 294-296. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 201-204.] 

200. Ignoranti portum nullus suus ventus est. (Giordano Bruno 715, 
36.) N.K.G.W.G. 22 Jan. 1890; No. 1, p. 1. [Mittheilungen iv. p. 1.] 

201. Guetre. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886 ; No. 4, pp. 121-124. [Mit- 
theilungen ii. p. 1-4.] 

202. Bottarga = bottarica. N.K.G.W.G. 17 March 1886 ; No. 4, pp. 131 
-135. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 11-15.] 
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@., 208. Deutsche Schriften. Erster Band. Géttingen (Dieterich), 1878. 
pp. 256. Zweiter Band. ibid. 1881. pp. 112. Gesammtausgabe letzter 
Hand. Géttingen, 1886. pp. 536. 

204. Petition an die Versammlung der Stadtverordneten von Berlin. 
Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, pp. 80-86. (with answers.) 

205. Ueber die gegenwartige Lage des deutschen Reichs ; ein Bericht. 
Deutsche Schriften i. pp. 67-153. [Gesammtausgabe, pp. 127-215. ] 

206. Die Reorganisation des Adels. Deutsche Schriften ii. pp. 61-70. 
[Gesammtausgabe, pp. 363-374. ] 

207. Die Finanzpolitik Deutschlands. Deutsche Schriften ii. pp. 71- 
94, [Gesammtausgabe, pp. 375-398. | 

208. Die graue Internationale. Deutsche Schriften ii. pp. 95-110. 
[Gesammtausgabe, pp. 399-414. ] 

209. [Neuenkirchen und der Wert der Ueberlieferung.] Mittheilun- 
gen i. pp. 206, 207. 

210. Ein preussischer Staatsanwalt. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 85-98. 

211. In Memoriam (die in dem bekannten Prozess gegen den Professor 
Geffcken aufgelaufenen Aktenstiicke). Mittheilungen iii. pp. 164-200. 

212. Konservativ? Deutsche Schriften, Gesammtausgabe, pp. 5-20. 

218. Ueber die gegenwartigen Aufgaben der deutschen Politik. 
Deutsche Schriften, Gesammtausgabe, pp. 31-46. 

214. Drei Vorreden : 1. Zu den politischen Aufsiitzen. Gottingen, No- 
vember 1874; 2. Zum ersten Band der deutschen Schriften. ibid. Os- 
tern 1878; 3. Zum andern Bande der deutschen Schriften. Ibid. Feb. 
1881. Gesammtausgabe, pp. 99-112. 

215. Diagnose. Gesammtausgabe, pp. 113-126. Zuerst gedruckt in 
den politischen Aufsitzen, November 1874. 

216. Programm fiir die konservative Partie Preussens. Deutsche 
Schriften, Gesammtausgabe, pp. 415-476. 

217. Die nachsten Pflichten deutscher Politik. Deutsche Schriften, 
Gesammtausgabe, pp. 493-535. 


P. 218. Ueber das Verhaltniss des deutschen Staates zu Theologie, 
Kirche und Religion: ein Versuch nicht-Theologen zu _ orientiren. 
Deutsche Schriften i. pp. 5-54. [Gesammtausgabe, pp. 47-97. ] 

219. Die Religion der Zukunft. .Deutsche Schriften i. pp. 217-256. 
{Gesammtausgabe, pp. 279-318. | 

220. Die Stellung der Religionsgesellschaften im Staate. Deutsche 
Schriften ii. pp. 17-36. [Gesammtausgabe, pp. 319-338. ] 

221. Ueber einige Berliner Theologen und was von ihnen zu lernen ist. 
Aus dem vierten Bande der Mittheilungen besonders abgedruckt. Gdt- 
tingen (Dieterich), 1890. pp. 49-128. 

222. Bescheinigung iiber den richtigen —ee eines von Herrn Otto 
Ritschl an mich gerichteten offenen Briefs. Gdttingen (Dieterich), 1890. 
pp. 29. [Mittheilungen iv. pp. 163-190. ] 


| 
| 
| 
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223. The question whether marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
or is not prohibited in the Mosaic writings answered. [N.K.G.W.G. 
18 June, 1882; No. 13, pp. 393-408.] Gdéttingen (Dieterich), 1882. [Mit- 
theilungen i. pp. 125-134.] 

224. Die revidirte Lutherbibel des Halleschen Waisenhauses. G.G.A. 
15 Jan. 1885 ; No. 2, pp. 57-96. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 335-373. ] 


Q. 225. Zum Unterrichtsgesetze. Deutsche Schriften i. pp. 155-215. 
[Gesammtausgabe, pp. 217-278. ] 


226. Noch einmal zum Unterrichtsgesetze. Deutsche Schriften ii. pp. 
37-60. [Gesammtausgabe, 339-362. ] 

227. Die Promotionen zum Doctor der Philosophie betreffend. Mit- 
theilungen iii. pp. 113-131. [cf. Deutsche Schriften, pp. 247-255. ] 

228. Ueber die Klage dass der deutschen Jugend der Idealismus fehle. 
Deutsche Schriften, Gesammtausgabe, pp. 477-491. 


229. Vier im Auftrage der philosophischen Facultét der Georgia- 
Augusta verfasste Diplome. Mittheilungen iii. pp. 42-47. 


R. 230. Woher stammt das x der Mathematiker? Mittheilungen i. 
pp. 134-137. 


231. Die Handschriftensammlung des Grafen von Ashburnham. N.K. 
G.W.G. 15 Jan. 1884; No. 1, pp. 14-31. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 1-18.] 

232. [Abstract of a letter on the “‘ Nachtwachen von Bonaventura” 
attributed to Schelling.) Academy, 15 Nov. 1871. [Symmicta i. p. 
106.] 


233. [Note on Jean de Robethon.] Mittheilungen i. p. 207. 


S. 234. Gedichte. Deutsche Schriften i. pp. 55-66; Deutsche Schrif- 
ten ii. pp. 11-16 (not in the Gesammtausgabe, but printed separately). 

235. Gedichte. Gdéttingen, 1885. pp. 64. 

236. Am Strande: Gedichte. Gdttingen, 1887. pp. 52. 

237. Aus Friedrich Riickerts Nachlasse. Symmicta i. pp. 177-208. 


288. Erinnerungen an Friedrich Riickert. Mittheilungen ii. pp. 82- 
107. 


239. Hymns of the Old Catholic Church of England. 1850. 


TT. 240. Nachrichten iiber einige Familien des Namens Boetticher. 
Als Handschrift gedruckt, 1867. 

241. Mittheilungen iiber Paul Anton de Lagarde. Mittheilungen iii. 
pp. 34-41. 

241a. Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben: Actenstiicke und Glossen. 
Gottingen (Dieterich), 1880. pp. 120. 

242. [Answer to criticisms of Hiibschmann, Schrader, Néldeke, etc.] 
Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, pp. 88-116. 

243. [Ueber Prof. H. Hiibschmann und Prioritats-anspriiche.] Sym- 
micta ii. pp. 123-136. 
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244. Zwei Proben moderner Kritik (on Profs. Th. Néldeke and H. 
Hiibschmann). Symmicta ii. pp. 90-122. 

245. Zur Nachricht (on a projected Bibliotheca Syriaca and Biblio- 
theca Agyptiaca, and report on further Septuagint studies). N.K.G. 
W.G. 16 Nov. 1881; No. 14, pp. 357-360. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 56-57. ] 

246. Zusammenfassung (on the recensions of Brugsch, Spiegel, and 
Weber). Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, pp. 73-77. 

247. Erklarung (in refutation of the charge of plagiarism made by 
Prof. Fritz Hommel against Prof. Paul Haupt). N.K.G.W.G. 28 June 
1882 ; No. 15, pp. 451-454. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 137-140.] 

248. Erwiderung (answer to Néldeke), G.G.A. 1 June 1887; No. 11, 
p. 446 ff. [Mittheilungen ii. p. 352.] 

249. [On R. Gosche as Professor and Semitic Scholar.| Mittheilun- 
gen iii. pp. 277-280. 


a. 250. Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte des alten Orients (von Alfred 
von Gutschmid, Leipzig, 1876). Philologischer Anzeiger von E.v. 
Leutsch, vii. pp. 532-540. [Symmicta ii. pp. 20-27. ] 

251. Nouveaux mélanges Orientaux (Paris, 1886). G.G.A. 15 April 
1887 ; No. 8, pp. 289-312. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 238-261.] 


b. 252. Die clementinischén Schriften, mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf ihr literarisches Verhaltniss (von Dr. Jo. Lehmann, Gotha, 1869). 
G.G.A. 30 June 1869; No. 21, p. 1034-1037. [Symmicta i. pp. 2-4: ef. p. 
108, 

253. Clementis Alexandrini opera ex recensione Guilielmi Dindorfii 
(Oxonii, 1869). G.G.A. 25 May 1870; No. 21, pp. 801-824. [Symmicta, i. 
pp. 10-24. ] 

254. S. Thasci Cecili Cypriani opera omnia recensuit .... Guil- 
ielmus Hartel (Wien, 1868). G.G.A. 5 April 1871; No. 14, pp. 521-543. 
[Symmicta, i. pp. 65-78. ] 

255. Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen und die Abfassungszeit der 
Geoponica (von Wilhelm Gemoll, Berlin, 1883). G.G.A.7 Nov. 1883; 
No. 45, pp. 1432-1436. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 192-194. ] 

256. Studies on the Complutensian Polyglott (by Prof. Delitzsch, 
London). G.G.A. 16 Jan. 1878 ; No. 3, pp. 68-69. [Symmicta ii. p. 19.} 


d, 257. Das neue Testament Tertullians, aus den Schriften des 
letzteren méglichst vollstandig reconstruiert .. . . von Herman Roensch 
(Leipzig, 18/1). G.G.A. 21 June 1871; No. 25, pp. 970-975. [Symmicta 
i. pp. 99-101. ] 

258. Italafragmenta der paulinischen Briefe... . verdffentlicht von 
L. Ziegler . . Eingeleitet durch ein Vorwort von Prof. Dr. E. Ranke (Mar- 
burg, 1876). Philologischer Anzeiger von E.v. Leutsch, ix. pp. 56-58, 
[Symmicta ii. p. 27.] 

259. Pauli Orosii historiarum adversum paganos libri vii.; accedit 
eiusdem liber apologeticus: recensuit ....Carolus Zangemeister (Vindo- 
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bonee, 1882). G.G.A. 29 March 1882; No. 13, pp. 385-388. [Mittheilun- 
gen i. pp. 120-122.] 

260. Die lateinischen Uebersetzungen des Ignatius.—Jude Harizii 
macamz.—Petri Hispani de lingua Arabica libri duo.—ed. Paulus de 
Lagarde. G.G.A. 23 and 30 May 1883; Nos. 21, 22, pp. 641-653. [Mit- 
theilungen i. pp. 163-171: cf. also p. 381.] 


e. 261. Beitrage zur Kritik des iiberlieferten Textes im Buche Gen- 
esis (von I. Olshausen, Monatsb. d. Kon. Ak. d. Wiss., Berlin, June 
1870). G.G.A. 28 Sept. 1870; No. 39, pp. 1549-1560. [Symmicta i. pp. 
50-57. | 

262. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish 
Interpreters (by Ad. Neubauer, S. R. Driver, and E. B, Pusey, Ox- 
ford and London, 1877). G.G.A. 1877, pp. 737-748. [Symmicta ii. pp. 
11-17.] 

263. Die Entwicklung des altisraelitischen Priesterthums... . (von 
Dr. 8. Maybaum, Berlin, 1880). G.G.A. 5 and 12 Jan. 1881; Nos. 1, 2, 
pp. 38-40. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 54, 55.] 

264. Die biblische Urgeschichte untersucht (von Karl Budde, Gies- 
sen, 1880). G.G.A. 14 Nov. 1883; No. 46, pp. 1441- 1447. [ Mittheilun- 
gen i. pp. 196-200.] 

265. Wilhelm Gesenius’ hebréisches und chaldaisches Handwérter- 
buch iiber das alte Testament (neunte Auflage, Leipzig, 1883). G.G.A. 
1 April 1884; No. 7, pp. 257-288. |Mittheilungen i. pp. 208-239. ] 

266. Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel (von Karl Heinrich Cornill, 
Leipzig, 1886). G.G.A. 1 June 1886; No. 11, pp. 487-452. [Mittheilun- 
gen ii. pp. 49-64. ] 

267. Etudes d’histoire religieuse: la modernité des Prophétes (by 
Ernest Havet, Paris, 1891). G.G.A. 1 July 1891; No. 14, p. 497. [Mit- 
theilungen iv. pp. 342-365. | 


268. Targum Onkelos (herausgegeben und erliutert von Dr. A. Ber- 
liner, Berlin, 1884). .G.G.A. 1 Nov. 1886; No. 22, pp. 861-880. [Mit- 
theilungen ii. pp. 163-182. ] 


g. 269. The divans of the six ancient Arabic poets Ennabigha, An- 
tara, Tharafa, Zuhair, Alqama, and Imruulqais (ed. by W. Ahlwardt, 
London, 1870). G.G.A. 8 March 1871; No. 10, pp. 382-394. [Symmicta 
i. pp. 57-65.] 

270. Le Livre de Sibawaihi: texte arabe (publié par Hartwig Déren- 
bourg, tome premier, Paris, 1881). G.G.A. 6 June 1883; No. 23, pp. 
705-710. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 171-174.] 

271. W. R. Smith’s Buch iiber das Verwandtschafts- und Eherecht der 
alten Araber. N.K.G.W.G. 2 June 1886; No. 8, pp. 262-277. |[Mit- 
theilungen ii. pp. 66-81.] 


_ hh, 272. Thesaurus Syriacus.... (ed. R. Payne Smith, fasciculus ii., 
Oxonii, 1870). G.G.A. 12 July 1871; No. 28, pp. 1081-1114. [Symmicta 
i. pp. 78-99.] 


> 
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273. Die Schatzhéhle, syrisch und deutsch (herausgegeben von Carl 
Bezold, 1883, 1888, Leipzig). G.G.A. 20 Oct. 1888; No. 22, pp. 817-844. 
[Mittheilungen iii. pp. 49-76 ; with an appendix, ibid. pp. 77-79: cf. No. 
154. ] 


j. 274. [Answer to Fr. Spiegel’s review of “ Arica” and “ Wurzel- 
forschungen.”] Beilage zu Gersdorf’s Leipziger Repertorium der 
deutschen und auslindischen Literatur, 1852, x., heft 4, 1853. [Aus 
dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, pp. 8-25: contains also reprint of 
Spiegel’s articles and answers. | 

275. Pand namah i Adarbad Maraspand (being a prize essay in the 
name of M. Haug, Ph.D., Bombay, 1869). G.G.A. 14 and 21 Sept. 1870; 
Nos. 37, 38, pp. 1441-1485. [Symmicta i. pp. 24-50.] 

276. Les quatrains de Khéyam, traduits du Persan (par J. B. Nicolas, 
Paris, 1867). G.G.A. 4 May 1870; No. 18, pp. 703-713). [Symmicta i, pp. 
4-10.] 

277. Die Umschreibung der iranischen Sprachen und des Armenischen 
(von H. Hiibschmann, Leipzig, 1882). G.G.A. 28 Feb. and 7 March 
1883 ; Nos. 9, 10, pp. 257-294. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 140-163. } 

278. Die Agvins oder arischen Dioskuren (von L. Myriantheus, Miin- 
chen, 1876). Philologischer Anzeiger von E.v. Leutsch, viii. pp. 251- 
254. [Symmicta ii. pp. 29-31.] 


I. 279. [Answer to H. Brugsch’s review of ‘‘Epistule Novi Testa- 
menti coptice.”}] Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, pp. 25-65. 
(Brugsch’s review is also printed.) 

280. Erwiederung auf den Aufsatz des Herrn Brugsch in diesem Jahr- 
gange der Zeitschrift, Seite 115 ff. Z.D.M.G. vii. (1853) 456. [Aus dem 
deutschen Gelehrtenleben, p. 63. ] 

281. Koptische Untersuchungen (von Kar! Abel, Berlin, 1876). Deutsche 
Rundschau, Bd. viii. (1876) pp. 464-467. [Symmicta ii. pp. 34-39. | 

282. Les actes des Martyrs de Egypte, tirés des MSS. coptes de la 
Bibl. Vaticane et du Musée Borgia... . (par Henri Hyvernat, vol. i., 
Paris, 1886). G.G.A. 15 Dec. 1887; No. 25, pp. 983, 984. [Mittheilungen 
iii. pp. 24, 25.] 


p. 283. Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
(von Theodor Zahn, erster Theil, Tatians Diatessaron, Erlangen, 1881). 
G.G.A. 15 and 22 March 1882; Nos. 11, 12, pp. 321-334. [Mittheilungen 
i. pp. 111-120.] 

284. Theodor Zahn, Tatians Diatessaron. G.G.A. 7 Nov. 1883; No. 
45, pp. 1436-1438. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 194-196 : cf. No. 130.] 


q. 285. Siissfeld, Paul, Die Erziehung der deutschen Jugend (Berlin, 
1890). G.G.A. 1 Sept. 1890 ; No, 18, pp. 705-736. [Mittheilungen iii. pp. 
290-323 (pp. 322 and 323 not in G.G.A.).] 
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-t. 286. [Three short notices: of Materialien (No. 125); Pent. koptisch 
(No. 182); Beitr. Baktr. Lexicog. (No. 167).] Z.D.M.G. xxii. (1868) 
p. 361. 

287. Onomastica Sacra, Strassburg. G.G.A. 4 Oct. 1871; No. 40, p. 
1598. [Symmicta i. p. 102.]; do. zweite Ausgabe, G.G.A. 15 July 1887 ; 
No. 15, p. 588. 

288. Psalterium juxta Hebrzos Hieronymi. (Leipzig, 1872. Teubner’s 
Mittheil., p. 22.) [Symmicta ii. p. 33.] 

289. Prophet chaldaice, e codice Reuchliniano edidit Paulus de La- 
garde. (Leipzig, 1872. Teubner’s Mittheil., p. 8.) [Symmicta ii. p. 31.] 

290. Hagiographa chaldaice. (Leipzig, 1873. Teubner’s Mittheil., pp. 
23,24.) [Symmicta ii. p. 32.] 

291. Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griechischen Ueber- 
setzung des alten Testaments (von Paul de Lagarde, Gottingen, 1882). 
G.G.A. 12 April 1882; No. 15, pp. 449-452. [Mittheilungen i. pp. 122- 
123.] 

292. Symmicta (von Paul de Lagarde, Gdttingen, 1877). G.G.A. 1877, 
pp. 449-454. [Symmicta ii. pp. 7-11.] 

293. Armenische Studien (von Paul de Lagarde, Géttingen, 1877). 
G.G.A. 16 Jan. 1878 ; No. 3, pp. 65-68. [Symmicta ii. p. 18.] 

294, Johannis Euchaitorum metropolite. ... Johannes Bollig. ... de- 
scripsit.... Paulus de Lagarde edidit (Gdttingen, 1882). G.G.A. 19 
April 1882 ; No. 16, pp. 481-488. [Mittheilungen i. p. 124.] 

295. AEgyptiaca, Pauli de Lagarde studio et sumptibus edita (Gottin- 
gee, 1883). G.G.A. 7 Nov. 1883; No. 45, pp. 1409-1432. [Mittheilungen 
i. pp. 176-192.] 

296. Selbstanzeige meiner letzten Schriften: a. Probe einer neuen 
Ausgabe der lateinischen Uebersetzungen des alten Testaments, 1885 ; 
b. Catenz in evangelia wgyptiace quz supersunt, 1886; c. Nove 
psalterii greeci editionis specimen, 1887 ; d. Purim, 1887 ; e. Onomastica 
Sacra, zweite Ausgabe, 1887; f. Mittheilungen, zweiter Band, 1887. 
G.G.A. 15 July 1887; No. 15, pp. 577-594. [Mittheilungen ii. pp. 370- 
387.] 

297. Le Opere italiane di Giordano Bruno, ristampate da Paolo de La- 
garde (Géttingen, 1888, 1889). G.G.A. 1 Feb. 1889; No. 4, pp. 113-145. 
[Mittheilungen iii. pp. 131-163.] 


In addition to the above communications, the following papers 
were presented to the Society—a number of them, however, being 
read only by title : 

On some physical characteristics of the Arabian peninsula ; by 
Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

On the legend of Soma and the eagle ; by Prof. M. Bloomfield, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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On the group of Vedic words ending in -pitva ; by the same. 

On waheb besupha, Numbers xxi. 14; by Dr. 8S. A. Binion, of 
New York City. Published in the (London) Academy, of Sept. 
3, 1892. 

On Canticles iv. 9; by the same. 

On the historical and literary relations of the early Christians 
to the Essenes; by Dr. Kaufman Kohler, of New York City. 

On the Sumero-Akkadian question ; by Dr. Christopher John- 
ston, Jr., of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. To 
- published, with the following paper, in the Journal, xv., 

0. 3. 

On two Assyrian letters, K84, iv.R*45, No. 1; and K828, 
Pinches’s texts, p. 8 ; by the same. 

On the religious and linguistic character of the Gnostic Aons ; 
by Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. 

On the Judwo-Aramzan dialect of Salamas ; by Prof. R. J. H. 
Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York City. To be published 
in the Journal, xv., No. 3. 

A Catalogue of Oriental manuscripts in the library of Columbia 
College ; by the same. 

On problematic passages in the Rig-Veda; by Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Published in 
the Journal, xv. 252-283. 

On the Aryan future tense; by the same. Published in the 
American Journal of Philology, xiii, 1-50. 

On Batim 16 bentiyim, Neh. vii. 4; by Prof. Paul Haupt, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

On a new Hebrew particle ; by the same. 

On denominal verbs in Semitic ; by the same. 

On the questions: Is the game of chess mentioned in the Tal- 
mud? and by what names? by Dr. Alexander Kohut, of New 
York City. Published in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft, xlvi. 130-135. 

On a supplementary inscription to the “ Aboo Habba” tablet ; 
by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

A brief account of the Subhdsita-ratna-saindoha; by Prof. 
C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Extracts from the Jiiminiya-Brihmana and Upanisad-Brah- 
mana; by Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. Published in the Journal, xv. 233-251. 

On a medieval Syriac charm ; by Mr. Willis Hatfield Hazard, 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. To be published in 
the Journal, xv., No. 3. 

A translation of the first Makamat of Nasif el Yaziji’s Book 
of the meeting of the two seas ; by Prof. Charles W. Benton, of 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Aveust, 1891—Maxcn, 1893. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xxvi. Boston, 
1891. 8°. 
Memorial of Joseph Lovering. Cambridge, 1892. 8°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol vii. 2, 3, 
viii. 1. Worcester, 1891-92. 8°. 


From the American Philological Association. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. x, xi. 1, 3-5, 7, 8, xii. 1 
London, 1887-89. 8°. 

Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzology. Vol. ix. 1. London, 1887. 8°. 

Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New series No. 13, 
14, vol. xxiii. 1, 3, xxiv. Shanghai, 1879-90. 8°. 

Mémoires de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de France. Tome i. Paris, 
1879. 4°. 

Bulletin de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de France. 2° sér. Tome i-iii. 
Paris, 1882-90. 8°. 

Revue de linguistique et de philologie comparée. Tome v. 3. Paris, 1873. 8°, 

Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der k6n. sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften. 1885, i, ii, 1886-88. Leipzig, 1885-89. 8°. 

Abhandlungen der philosoph.-philolog. Classe der kén. bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Bd. xviii. 1, 2 Miimchen, 1888-89. 4°. 

Sitzungsberichte der philosoph.-philolog. Classe der kén. bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenchaften. 1886, 1887, 1888, i, ii. Miimchen, 1886-88, 8°, 

Ueber historische Dramen der Rémer. Festrede von Dr. Karl Meiser. Miinchen, 
1887. 4°, 

Gediichtnisrede auf Karl von Prantl, gehalten von W. v. Christ. Miinchen, 1889. 
4°. 

Upsala Universitets Arsskrift. 1885-1889. Upsala, 1885-89. 

American Antiquarian. Vol. i. 4, ii. 1-3, iii. 1, 3, 4, iv, v. 1, 2. Chicago, 1879- 
1883. 

Analytic orthography: an investigation of the sounds of the voice and their alpha- 
betic notation, including the mechanism of speech and its bearing upon staat 
By S. 8. Haldeman. Philad., 1860. 4°, 

Pennsylvania Dutch: a dialect of South German with an infusion of English. By 
S. Haldeman. Philad., 1872. 8°. 
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ecxxxii American Oriental Society : 


China and the Roman Orient: researches into their ancient and medizval relations 
as represented in old Chinese records. By F. Hirth. Leipzig, 1885. 8vo. 

Monograph of authors who have written on the languages of Central America. 
By E. G. Squier. New York, 1861. sm. 4°. 

Phonetik. Zur vergleichenden Physiologie der Stimme und Sprache. Von F. 
Techmer. Theil i, Text und Anmerkungen; Theil ii, Atlas. Leipzig, 1880. 8°. 

Die Translatio 8. Alexandri. Eine kritische Untersuchung. Von August Wetzel. 
Kiel, 1881. 8°. 

Hovelacque, A. Grammaire de la langue zende. Paris, 1869. 8”. 

Instructions pour l'étude élémentaire de la linguistique indo-européenne, 

Paris, 1871. 8°. 

Euphonie sanskrite. Paris, 1872. 8°. 

Mémoire sur la primordialité et la prononciation du r-vocal sanskrit. Paris, 

1872, 8°. 

Note sur la prononciation et la transcription de deux sifflantes sanskrites. 

Paris, 1869. 8°. 

Morale de l’Avesta. Paris, 1874. &°. 

Langues, races, nationalités. Paris, 8°. 

New Testament translated into the language of the Ojibwa Indians. New York, 
1844. 12mo. 


From the American Geographical Society. 


Journal of the American Geographical Society. Vol. xi-xxiii. New York, 
1879-92. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. xvii. 1, 2. 
Philadelphia, 1892. 4°. 
Proceedings. No. 136-139. Philadelphia, 1892. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Bibliotheca Indica. Old series. No. 260. New series. No. 358-59, 392-93, 
538-59, 561-65, 610, 612-14, 682, 707, 789, 793-820, 822: viz.— 
Aniruddha’s commentary, translated. Fasc. 2. 
Anu Bhashyam. Fase. 2. 
Brihaddevata. Fase. 3, 4. 
Brihad-Dharma Puranam. Fase. 3. 
Chaturvarga Chintémani. Vol. iii, pt. 1, fase. 13, pt. 2, fase. 9. 
Madana Parijita. Fasc. 9, 10. 
Markandeya Purana. translated. Fase. 3. 
Nirukta. Vol. ii. 6, iii. 1, iv. 3, 8. 
Pards’ara Smriti. Vol. ii. 5, 6. 
S’rauta Sutra of S’ankhdyana. Vol. ii. 3, 4. 
S’ri Bhashyam. Fasc. 3. 
Sthavirdvalicharita. Fasc. 3. 
Sus’ruta Sarhhita. Fase. 3. 
Taittiriya Sanhité. Fasc. 36. 
Tattva Chintaémani. Vol. i. 6, ii. 1, 2, 8, 9. 
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Additions to the Library. Ccxxxiii 


Uvdsagadasdéo, Fase. 3. 

Vrihannaradiya Purdna. Fasc. 1. 

Appendix to Pag-Sam Thi S’in. Fase. 3. 

Sher Phyin. Vol. ii. 3. 

Ain i Akbari, translated. Vol. ii. 3-5, iii. 1. 

Akbarnémah. Vol. iii. 8. 

Ibn Hajar’s Biographical Dictionary. Fasc. 36. 

Madsir-ul-Umara. Vol. iii. 6-10. 

Tabakat-i-Nasiri. Fase. 9-12. 

Tarikh i Firozshahi. Fase. 6. 

Zafarndmah. Vol. i. 3, 8. 

Abi Zakariyaé Yahyé at-Tibrizi’s commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems. 
Edited by Charles J. Lyall. Fase. 1. 

Catalogue of the Persian books and MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Compiled by Maulavi Mirza Ashraf Ali. Fase. 1, 2. Calcutta, 
1890-92. 4°. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. xxxiii, supp’t., xxxv, pt. 2, supp’t., 
xlviii, pt. 1, no. 2-4, pt. 2, no. 3, 4. Calcutta, 1864-79. 8°. : 

Proceedings of do. 1878, no. 7-10. Calcutta, 1878. 8°. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 48. Bombay, 
1891. 8°. 


From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 38, 39, 42. 
Colombo, 1891-92. 8°. 
From the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New series. No. 1, 
3, 6, 8-12; vol. xx. 3. Shanghai, 1864-85. 8°. 
From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xix. 1, xx. 1, supp’t. pt. 1, 2, 3, 
5. Tdky6, 1891-92. 8°. 
From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Journal Asiatique. 8° sér. Tome xvii. 3, xviii-xx. Paris, 1891-92, 8°. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Deel xlv. 3, 4, xlvi. Batavia, 1891. 8°. 

Notulen van de algemeenen en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxviii. 3, 4, xxix. 
1-3. Batavia, 1890-91. 8°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land-en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxiv. 3-6, xxxv. 1 


Batavia, 1891. 8°. 
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CCXXXiV American Oriental Society : 


Dagh-register gehouden int casteel Batavia, 1663. Door J. A. van der Chijs. 
Batavia, 1891. 8°. 
Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der Chijs. Deel 
viii, ix. Batavia, 1891. 8°. 
Beschrijving der oudheden nabij de grens der residentie’s Soerakarta en Djogd- 
jakarta. Door J. W. Ijzermann. Metatlas Batavia, 1891. 4° and f°. 
From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 


Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1890, 1891. Berlin, 1891-92. 4°. 
Sitzungsberichte. 1890, 1891. Berlin, 1891-92. 8°. 
From the Royal Library, Berlin. 


Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin: 
Bd. v. Verzeichniss der Sanskrit- und Prakrit-Handschriften, von A. Weber. 
Bd. ii, Abth. 3. Berlin, 1892. 4°. 
Bd. ix. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, von W. Ahlwardt. Bd. iii. 


Berlin, 1891. 4°. 


From the Society of Biblical Archceology. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzeology. Vol. xiii. 8, xiv, xv. 1-4. 
London, 1891-93. 8°. 


From Rev. Henry Blodgett, D.D. 
Ancestral worship in the Shu King. By Rev. H. Blodgett, D.D. [From Journal 
of the Peking Oriental Society, vol. iii. 2, 1892.] 8°. 
From James Burgess, LL.D. 


Mapping and place-names in India.—Orthography of foreign place-names. By 
James Burgess. [Extracts from the Scottish Geographical Magazine.] 8°. 


From the Buffalo Historical Society. 
Annual report of the Buffalo Historical Society, Jan. 12,1892. Buffalo, 1892. 8°. 


From the Syndies of the Cambridge University Press. 

A traveller’s narrative written to illustrate the episode of the Bab, edited in the 
original Persian and translated into English with an introduction and explana- 
tory notes by Edward G. Browne. Cambridge, 1891. 2v. 8°. 

From Dr. Antonio Maria Ceriani. 

De codice Marchaliano seu Vaticano Graeco 2125 prophetarum phototypica arte 

repraesentato commentatio Antonii Ceriani. Romae, 1899. f°. 
From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 


The texts of Taoism, translated by James Legge. [Sacred Books of the East, v. 
39, 40.] Oxford, 1891. 2v. 8°. 
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Additions to the Library. COXXXV 


From the National Library, Florence. 


Cataloghi dei codici orientali di alcune biblioteche d'Italia. Fase. vy. Firenze, 
1892. 8°. 
From the Finno-Ugrian Society. 


Inscriptions de l’Orkhon, recueillies par l’expédition finnoise 1890 et publiées par 
la société finno-ougrienne. Helsingfors, 1892. 4°. 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xlv, xlvi. Leipzig, 
1890-92. 8°, 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1889-1892. 
Lond., 1889-92. 8°. 


From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


Archeological Survey of India. New Series. Vol. ii. Allahabad, 1892. 4°. 

— South Indian inscriptions. Vol. ii, part 1. Madras, 1891. 4°. 

List of monuments in Madras Presidency. Madras, 1891. f°. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archeological Survey of India. Edited by 
James Burgess. Pt. 7-11. Calcutta, 1890-92. 4°. 

Progress reports of the epigraphical and architectural branches of the N. W 
Provinces and Oudh. Allahabad, 1892. f°. 

Report on the publications issued and registered in the several provinces of British 
India in 1890, 1891. Calcutta, 1891-92. f°. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Vol. x, part 2. Calcutta, 1892. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the India Office. Pt. iii. London, 
1891. 

Catalogue of the oriental MSS. collected by Lieut. Col. C. Mackenzie. By H. H. 
Wilson. Madras, 1882. 8°, 

Catalogue of maps and plans of India, Burma, ete. London, 1891. f°. 

Papers on subjects relating to the archeology of Burma. By E. Forchhammer. 
Rangoon, v. y. f°. 

Tribes and castes of Bengal. By H. H. Risley. Vol. i, ii. Calcutta, 1891. 8°. 

Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. Edited by M. A. Stein. Vol.i. Bombay, 1892. 4°. 

Bhattékalanika Déva’s Karnataka-Sabdinus‘dsanam. Edited by B. Lewis Rice. 
Bangalore, 1890. 4°. 


From the Italian Asiatic Society. 
Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana. Vol. v, vi. Roma, 1891-92. 8°. 


From the Trustees oj the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Translation Fund. 
The Dinkard. Vol. vi. Bombay, 1891. 8°. 


From Mr. K. R. Kama. 
Practical grammar of the Avestan language. By K. E. Kanga. Bombay, 1891. 8°. 
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CXxxvi American Oriental Society : 


From the University of Kiel. 


Schriften der Universitit zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1890-91, 1891-92. Kiel, 1890- 
92. 8° and 4°. 


From the Editors oj the Korean Repository. 
Korean Repository. Vol. i. 1, 3,4. Seoul, 1892. 8°. 
From Prof. E. Kuhn. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxv, xxvi. 1-4, xxvii. 4-6, 
xxviii. 1-3, xxx, xxxi. 1, 2. Berlin and Giitersloh, 1879-91. 8°. 


From the Historical Society of Montana. 


Catalogue of the library of the State Historical Society of Montana. Helena, 1892. 
From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xix. 3, xx. 1. Miinchen, 1891-92. 4°. 
Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xix. 1,2. Miinchen, 
1891. 4°. 
Gedichtnisrede auf W. von Giesebrecht. Von S. Riezler. Miinchen, 1891. 4°. 
Gedichtnisrede auf Konrad Hofmann. Von W. Hertz. Miinchen, 1892. 4°. 
Die grossen Monarchien. Festrede von F. Gregorovius. Miinchen, 1890. 8°. 
Ueber die Stoffe und die Wirkung der griechischen Tragédie. Festrede von N. 
Wecklein. Miinchen, 1891. 4°. 


From Sr. Ladislau Netto. 


| Le muséum national de Rio-de-Janeiro. Paris, 1889. 8°. 


From the Government of New South Wales. 
Year-book of Australia for 1891. Sydney, 1891. 8°. 
| From Rev. S. D. Peet. 
The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiii. 4-6, xiv, xv. 1. Chicago, 1891-93. 8°. 
From the Peking Oriental Society. 
Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Vol. iii. 2. Peking, 1892. 8°. 
From Jeejeebhoy Framjee Petit. 


Mahari mazeha, tatha biji kavitao. By Jamshedjee Nushirvanjee Petit. [Guze- 
rati.] Bombay, 1892. 8°. 


From Proj. Edward C. Pickering. 
Chronological history of plants. By Charles Pickering. Boston, 1879. 8°. 


From Pratépa Chandra Réy. 


The Mahabharata translated into English prose. Published and distributed by 
Pratapa Chandra Ray. Pt. 67-75. Calcutta, 1891-92. 8°. 
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From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 


Mémoires de |’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. 7° sér. 
Tome xxxvii. 8-13, xxxviii. 1-10, xxxix. 1. St. Pétersbourg, 1890-92. 4°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 


Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der k6niglichen sachischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. xii. 3, xiii. 1-4. Leipzig, 1891-92. 4°. 

Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen. Philologisch-historische Classe. Bd. xiii, 
xliv. 1, 2. Leipzig, 1891-92. 8°. 

Preisschriften der Firstlich Jablonowski’schen Gesellschaft: xxviii. Laut- und 
Formenlehre der niedersorbischen Sprache. Von K. E. Miicke. Leipzig, 1891. 8°. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Smithsonian Institution. Miscellaneous contributions. Vol. xxvii, xxviii. Wash., 
1891-92. 4°. 

Annual report, 1889 (National Museum), 1890. Wash., 1891. 8°. 

Bureau of Ethnology. Seventh annual report, 1885-86. Wash., 1891. 8°. 

Omaha and Ponka letters. By James Owen Dorsey. Wash. 1891. 8°. 

Catalogue of prehistoric works east of the Rocky Mts. By Cyrus Thomas. 
Wash., 1891. 8°. 

—— Bibliography of the Algonquian languages. By James C. Pilling. Wash., 
1891. 8°. 

Bibliography of the Athapascan languages. By James C. Pilling. Wash., 
1891. 8°. 

Contributions to North American ethnology. Vol. ii, v-viii. Wash., 1882-90. 4°. 

Natural history illustrations: six species of fishes; anatomy of Astrangia Danae. 
By Louis Agassiz. Wash., 1889. 4°. 


From the Editor, Maj. Richard C. Temple. 
The Indian Antiquary. Vol. xix. 8-12, xx, xxi. 1-8, 10, 12. Bombay, 1890- 
92. 4°. 
From Rev. J. Torrend. 
Comparative grammar of the South-African Bantu languages. By J. Torrend. 
London, 1891. 8°. 
From the United States Bureau of Education. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1888-89. Wash., 1891. 2 v., 8°. 
Circular of information: 1891, no. 2, 4-9; 1892, no. 1. Wash. 8°. 
Rules for a dictionary catalogue. By C. A. Cutter. 3 ed. Wash., 1891. 8°. 


From the United States Geological Survey. 


Tenth annual report of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 1888-89. Wash., 1892. 8°. 
Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. No. 62, 65, 67-81. Wash., 1890-91. 8°. 
Mineral resources of the United States, 1889-90. Wash., 1892. 8°. 
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CCxXXxvili American Oriental Society : 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 


Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Classe. Bd. exxii-cxxvi. Wien, 1890-92. 8°. 
Register zu Bd. exi-exx. Wien, 1890. 8°. 


From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 


Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxxiv. Wien, 
1891. &°. 


From Rev. J. W. Waugh, D.D., Missionary in India. 


Nine Sanskrit manuscripts, “ secured by the Pandit Ram Pershad (now deceased), 
after much search among the stores of several old Hindu temples, chiefly in the 
city and suburbs of Lucknow :” namely— 

1. Garngadhara’s Paddhati, incomplete, broken off in verse 25 of chapter 163 
(the last). Leaves 1-243, all present, but here and there a little defaced, about 
12 x5 inches; old manuscript; large, handsome hand. 

2. Nagojibhatta’s Paribhiasenducekhara, imperfect. leaves 4, 21, and 22 wanting; 
35 leaves, about 13 x 5} inches, well written and in good condition; date, sarhvat 
1704 (?). 

3. The Rama-taipaniya-Upanishad, first part (pirvatapaniya), text and comment; 
old manuscript, 11 leaves, in part badly damaged on the edges, about 13 x 6 inches; 
no date. 

4. Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava; a fragment, 16 leaves, numbered 22-37, in- 
eluding from vi. 28 to end of viii., about 10} x 4} inches; a fairly old manuscript, 
without date. 

5. Ballala’s Bhojaprabandha; a fragment, 9 leaves, about 10 x 3% inches; con- 
tains the first section of the story and a couple of lines of the second section, and 
breaks off in the middle of a page and line. 

6. Mrtyuthjaya-vidhina. 4 leaves, about 10 x 44 inches, recent, no date. 

7. Prayagcitta-candrika, or treatise on expiation, by Crikrsnabhatta, son of 
Raghunathabhatta. 11 leaves, about 10 x 44 inches, in good condition, not recent 
no date. 

8. Ciriraka-mimahsi-bhisya. Fragment, 26 leaves, about 12 x 4} inches, with- 
out beginning or end, numbered 103, 104, 107-129 (and one leaf with numbers 
gone), old manuscript, in part with damaged edges. 

9. Fragment of a work on logic; 28 leaves. numbered 28-55, about 114 x 3 
inches; marked at left upper corner of verso “ci- pra-”; breaks off in the middle 
of a page, of a line, of a word: written on last page, in Roman, “Chintamani. 


Logic;” not a recent manuscript. 


From Prof. W. D. Whitney. 


Grammar of the Sanskrita language. By Charles Wilkins. Lond.. 1808. 4°, 

Grammar of the Sanscrit language on a new plan. By William Yates. Calcutta, 
1820. 8°. 

Compendious vocabulary of Sanskrit in Devanagari and Roman characters, with 
comparative forms in other languages and complete indexes. Compiled from 
the best authorities. Lond., 1885. 4°. ([Lithographed.] 
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Comparative dictionary of the languages of India and High Asia, with a disserta- 
tion. By W. W. Hunter. Lond., 1868. 4°. [Preliminary dissertation only]. 

Geographical, statistical and historical description of Hindostan and the adjacent 
countries. By Walter Hamilton. Lond., 1820. 2 v., 4°. 

Records of the Gupta dynasty illustrated by inscriptions, written history, local 
tradition and coins, to which is added a chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By 
Edward Thomas. - Lond., 1876, 4°. 

Descriptive catalogue of historical MSS. in the Arabic and Persian languages 
preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By W.H. Morley. Lond., 1854. 8°. 

Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Hodgson collection). By E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. Hertford, [1875]. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. By Th. 
Aufrecht. Camb., 1869. 8°. 

Descriptive catalogue of the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Pt. i. Gram- 
mar. Edited by Rajendraléla Mitra. Calcutta, 1877. 8°. 

Supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit works in the library of the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Bombay, 1874. 8°. 

Catalogue of Arabic, Hindostani, Persian and Turkish MSS. in the Mulla Firuz 
library. Compiled by Edward Rehatsek. Bombay, 1873. 8°. 

Catalogue of native publications in the Bombay Presidency up to 31 Dec., 1864. 
Prepared by Sir A. Grant. 2ed. Bombay, 1867. 8°. 

Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during 1880-81 
By F. Kielhorn. Bombay, 1880. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the North West Provinces. Pt. i-iv. Benares and 
Allahabad, 1874-79. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh. Fase. iii-xi, and 1874-79. Cal- 
cutta and Allahabad, 1873-79. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. from Gujarét, Kachchh, Sindh and Khandes’. Com- 
piled under the superintendence of G. Biihler. Fasc. i,iv. Bombay, 1871-73. 8°. 

Classified catalogue of printed tracts and books in Singhalese. By J. Murdoch and 
J. Nicholson. Madras, 1868. 8°. 

List of Sanskrit works in Nepalese libraries at Khatmandoo. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Hindustani works available at the shop of Pandit 
Jyeshtharam Mukundji. Bombay, 1884. 


From Mr. F. W. Williams. 


Life and letters of Samuel Wells Williams. By Frederick Wells Williams. New 
York, 1889. 8°. 
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List or MeEMBERs. 


Marcu, 1893. 


‘The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


1. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Names marked with ¢ are those of Life Members. 


Cornelius Stevenson Abbott, Jr., Belleville, Essex Co., N. J. 1891. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1884. 

Rev. Joseph Anderson, Waterbury, Conn. 1870. 

Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1887. 

* Dr. Robert Arrowsmith, Erasmus Hall Academy, Flatbush, N. Y. 1884. 

Irving Babbitt (Harvard Univ.), 40 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. William W. Baden, Southwestern Univ., Georgetown, Texas, 1891. 

Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr. (State Univ. of Washington), 2209, 4th St., Seatile, 
Washington. 1891. 

Miss Annie L. Barber, 715 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Penn. 1888. 

Rev. Daniel M. Bates, St. Stephen’s Rectory, Clifton Heights, Penn. 1890. 

Prof. Charles W. Benton, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1890. 

Rev. Adolph A. Berle, 697 Cambridge St., Brighton, Mass. 1890. 

Dr. Samuel A. Binion, New York Hotel, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 

Dr. Charles Edward Bishop, Emory and Henry Coll., Emory, Va. 1890. 

Prof. Edwin Cone Bissell, 20 Chalmers Place, Chicago, Ill, 1889. 

David Blaustein (Harvard Univ.), 54 College House, Cambridge, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1881. . 

Lester Bradner, Jr. (Univ. of Berlin), New Haven, Conn. 1889. 

Prof. John Everett Brady, Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. 1890. 

James Henry Breasted, 515, 62d St., Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 1891. 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, Union Theological Sem., 700 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1879. 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, 2041 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 1888. 

Rev. Homer J. Broadwell, Camden, Arkansas. 1879. 

Prof. Charles Rufus Brown, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 1886. 

Prof. Francis Brown, Union Theological Sem., 700 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1881. 

Dr. Carl Darling Buck (Univ. of Chicago), 5481 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1892. 
Prof. Marcus D. Buell, Boston Univ., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 1890, 
Prof. S. Burnham, Baptist Theological Sem., Hamilton, N. Y. 1886. 
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Pres. George S. Burroughs, Wabash Coll., Crawfordsville, Ind. 1880. 

Prof. Henry F. Burton, Rochester Univ., Rochester, N. Y. 1881. 

Rev. Simon Joseph Carr, 1913 North 24th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 1892. 

Prof. A. 8. Carrier (McCormick Theological Sem.), 497 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 1890. 

Pres. Franklin Carter, Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 1873. 

Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, 70 West 36th St., New York, N. Y. 1858. 
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